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Art.  I. — El  Teatro  Espanol;  6  Coleciiun  de  Dramas  escogidvi 
de  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Moreto,  Roxat,  HoUs, 
Moratin,  y  otros  cc/ebres  Escritores;  precedida  de  una  breve 
Noticia  de  la  Escena  Espaiiola  y  de  los  Autores  que  la  han 
ilustrado.  Num'.  I.~XX.  Londra.  J819,  1820,  1831. 
'I  'HE  drama  of  S|)aiii,  although  its  Influence  has  been  felt  bolh 
-*■  ill  France  and  in  England,  is  by  no  means  generally  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  ihe  Peninsula :  the  fame,  in  feet,  of  its 
writers  has  been,  as  it  were,  buried  beneath  their  abundance. 
Whatever  real  merit  Lope  de  Vega  may  possess,  his  celebrity  is 
entirely  ascribed  to  the  marvellous  facility  with  which  he  poured 
forth  Ilia  prolific  writings;  and  the  long  array  of  Calderon'ii 
works,  consisting  of  sixteen  volumes  of  plays  and  autos,  is  suffi- 
cient to  appal  a  foreign  reader.  Occasionally  the  success  of  ft 
particular  imitation,  the  Cid  of  Cornellle  for  instance,  has  excited 
the  public  curiosity  to  trace  the  source  of  so  noble  a  poem;  but 
in  general  the  imitators  themselves  have  awakened  so  little  interest, 
that,  instead  of  being  able  to  reflect  back  their  own  fame  on  die 
originals  to  which  they  were  indebted,  they  have  themselves  quietly 
sunk  into  neglect  and  disregard.  Of  the  French  writers  who  have 
thus  taken  refuge  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  in  utter  oblivion, 
we  might  instance  Quinault  and  Thomas  Comeitle;  nor  has  the 
name  of  Dryden  tempted  any  of  his  critics  to  trace  back  his  At- 
manzor  and  the  heroes  of  his  Indian  Emperor  to  their  prototypes 
on  the  Spanish  stage.* 

If,  however,  there  were  no  intrinsic  merit  in  the  works  of  the 
Spanish  dramatists,  it  would  still  be  a  worthy  object  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  literary  history,  to  examine  into  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, in  the  manner  of  composition  adopted  by  our  own  early 
writers,  with  that  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  Nor  has  this 
forcible  argument  in  their  favour  escaped  tlie  notice  of  those 
German  critics,  who  have  waged  war  so  powerfully  and  success- 
fully against  the  rigid  and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  French  Atis- 
tarchs.  Now,  without  recurring  to  '  the  principles  of  romantic 
poetry'  established  by  our  theorizing  neighbours,  which  we 
confess,  after  great  toil  and  attention,  we  are  unable  clearly  to 


i 


,•  Fletciicr  al:u  eppeais  to  have  hnd  considerable  inlrrcoune  wllli  Spain.  Three  of 
b<i  plH^s  are  fcom  the  Navelaa  di  Cenrantei.  We  think  lao  (hal  we  irace  liU  Elder 
BioUier  in  llic  Di  una  Causa  doi  Eflecios  of  Olderon.  Tlie  aiipernalurKl  pari  at  Mnt- 
linger's  Virgin  Mact^r  reminds  as  itcnngly  ul  the  same  aulliar's  religious  piei'ei. 
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comprehend,*  and  which  (as  we  are  unfortunately  troubled  with 
homely  and  antiquated  scruples  as  to  understanding' ourselves, 
that  we  may  be  understood  by  our  readers)  we  forbear  to  at- 
tempt expounding,  we  may  simply  state  this  remarkable  fact : 
two  nations,  totally  unconnected  in  their  literature,  as  Spain  and 
England  undoubtedly  were  previously  to  the  formation  of  their  dra- 
matic manner,  have  nevertheless  simultaneously  adopted  the  same 
peculiarities  of  composition.  They  have  agreed  to  consider  the 
dramatic  illusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  capable  of  being  employed 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  :  instead  of  representing  a  single 
action  confined  as  near  as  possible  to  the  natural  period  in  which 
it  really  takes  place,  they  have  boldly  placed  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent actions,  occurring  in  different  places  and  at  different  times, 
before  the  spectator,  and  demanded  from  his  imagination  the  con- 
necting together  and  condensing  them  into  a  whole.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  have  carried  this  principle  to  such  an  excess,  as,  in 
the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  the  Dutchess  of  Malfy  of 
Webster,  and  the  Aurora  en  Capocabana  of  Calderon,  to  introduce 
into  the  same  piece  successive  generations :  these  extravagancies 
indeed,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  general  have  been  repro- 
bated by  sound  and  judicious  taste.  Their  success,  however,  as 
long  as  they  restrained  themselves  from  these  more  violent 
flights,  has  been  undoubted ;  the  spectators  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  following  this  longer  and  more  complicated  train  of  ac- 
tion ;  the  rapid  change  of  scene  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with 
their  delight,  and  the  poet's  magical  power  of  placing  his  audi- 
ence at  one  moment  in  Thebes,  at  another  in  Athens,  seems  to 
be  admitted.  The  cause  of  this  success  the  acute  mind  of  John- 
son first  detected ;  and  he  was  at  no  loss  to  prove  that  the  more 
rigid  and  exclusive  system  proceeded  upon  a  narrow,  if  not  an 
erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deception  practised 
upon  the  audience  in  a  theatre.  We  are  aware  that  our  antago- 
nists will  retort  upon  us,  that  this  argument  only  proves  the 
"writers  of  both  nations  to  be  equally  barbarous ;  and  that  this  com- 
mon infringement  of  the  laws  of  composition  by  no  means  vindi- 
cates us  in  our  rejection  of  them.  But  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of 
our  indulging  in  similar  extravagance  that  we  attempt  to  justify 
each  other,  but  because  we  are  both  found 

insanire  —  certd  ratione  modoque  ; 
because  our  principle  is  different;  because  the  human  mind  has 
been  found  capable  of  being  strongly  moved  both  in  Spain  and 

•  We  are  glad  to  shelter  our  want  of  comprehension  under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  *  When  I  am  left  (says  he)  to  infer  that  all  this  is  right  on  romantic  princi- 
pies,  I  confess  that  those  principles  become  too  romantic  for  my  conception.' — Estay, 
p.  159* 

England 
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England  b;  tliis  less  harmonious,  less  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  copious  and  varied  species  of  dramatic  representation.  In 
fact  the  earlier  mode  of  composition  seems  lo  have  been  very 
much  the  same  in  both  countries :  the  Chronicle  or  the  Novel  se- 
lected for  the  groundwork  was  broLen  into  scenes,  and  cast  into 
dialogue ;  with  us,  as  our  live  acts  required  more  matter  than  the 
shorter  pieces  of  the  Spaniards,  a  second  tale  was  often  engrafted 
as  an  underplot,  being  more  or  less  artfully  connected  with  the 
main  story  according  to  the  skill  of  the  poet.  The  Spanish  piece, 
however,  was  very  rarely  without  the  comic  accompaniment  of 
the  Gracioso,  passing  with  as  rapid  a  transition  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  tragic  to  comic  effect,  as  in  Sbakspeare  himself. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  remarkable  resemblance  exists  be- 
tween the  two  theatres,  yet  in  other  respects  they  are  totally  and 
entirely  distinct.  Our  own  national  drama,  that,  we  mean,  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  is  the  drama  of  human  charac- 
ter. The  soul  of  man  is  tlie  subject  of  its  delineation ;  the  action 
and  the  circumstances  of  tlie  piece  are  entirely  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  the  displaying  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
persons  represented.  The  interest  of  the  piece,  though  some- 
times most  skilfully  maintained,  is  nevertheless  a  secondary  ob- 
ject ;  the  attention  is  fised  almost  entirely  on  the  actions  and  the 
language  of  the  leading  characters,  not  so  much  because  they 
conduce  to  the  event  of  the  piece,  as  because  they  make  us,  as  it 
were,  familiar  with  the  personages  before  us.  Hence  the  nature 
and  the  truth  of  their  portraits;  we  do  not  shudder  and  weep 
merely  because  situations  of  danger  and  distress  are  placed  before 
us,  but  because  the  language  of  those  who  address  us  is  that  of 
human  beings  under  acute  suffering,  or  violent  emotion.  Hence 
the  bursts  of  poetry,  the  passages  of  empassioned  eloquence, 
the  delicate  touches  of  feeling — all  which  betray  the  heart  with- 
in, and  admit  us  to  a  communion  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
speaker-  hence  theprofound  though  unobtrusivemorality;  hence 
the  solemn  train  of  reflection — the  more  than  philosophic  medi- 
tation into  which  they  so  often  force  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer. 

In  the  Spanish  theatre  it  is  exactly  the  reverse — the  interest  is 
every  thing;  the  characters  comparatively  are  nothing.  If  the 
feelings  are  generally  at  ease,  the  curiosity  is  never  at  rest;  in- 
cident crowds  on  incident  in  endless  variety,  sometimes  entirely 
unexpected,  sometimes  most  subtly  and  artfully  prepared.  The 
breathless  audience  appear  to  hurry  on,  little  caring  in  what  man- 
ner the  personages  express  themselves,  only  anxious  to  know  how 
they  are  to  be  extricated  from  their  difficulties,  and  ho^v  the  con- 
1  elusion  is  to  be  brought  about.  A  Spanish  play  is  n.  continued 
A  2  adventure; 
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adventure;  indeed  we  might,  without  being  toa  fanciful,  almost 
conceive  them  to  have  grown  out  of  the  '  Romance/  or  tale  in 
verse,  as  the  tragedies  of  Greece  grew  out  of  the  dithyrambic  ode; 
increased  indeed  in  length,  but  having  lost  little  of  their  original 
liveliness.    In  truth  were  this  not  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the 
vivid  and  rapid  action  pervading  every  piece,  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly endure  the  everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  dramatis  per- 
sons, acting  from  the  same  principles,  and  influenced  by  the  same 
passions :  the  lover,  faithful  as  Amadis,  and  almost  as  much  given 
to  poetry  as  Antar;  the  mistress  relaxing  by  regular  gradation 
from  the  lofty  prude  to  the  love-sick  maiden ;  the  brother  '  jea- 
lous as  the  pard'  of  his  sister*s  honour;  the  gracioso  and  the  cri- 
ada,  with  their  amusing  parody  on  the  high-flown  phrases  and  un- 
remitting constancy  of  their  superiors,     ^fhe  mind,  therefore,  is  in 
A  perpetual  state  of  pleasing  excitement,  yet  can  rarely  revert  to 
any  particular  passage  by  which  it  has  been  strongly  affected; 
there  are  no  pages  to  which  we  recur  again  and  again  with  un- 
wearied and  encreasing  delight.     While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
siire  of  never  being  wearied  by  prolixity,  or  composed  to  sleep  by 
languor,  we  are,  on  the  other,  almost  secure  against  being  elevated 
into  rapture,  or  melted  into  tears :  ^  we  are  little  attached  to  the 
characters  while  they  are  present  before  us ;  but  are  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  inquire  into  their  future  destiny.     The  judicious  remarks 
of  Lord  Holland  on  the  genius  of  Lope  de  Vega  may  be  applied 
generally  to  the  Spanish  drama.     *  On  the  whole,  the  fertility  of 
his  genius  in  the  contrivance  of  interesting  plots,  is  as  surprizing 
as  in  the  composition  of  verse.     Among  the  many  I  have  read  I 
Have  not  fallen  on  one  which  does  not  strongly  fix  the  attention ; 
and  though  many  of  his  plots  have  been  transferred  to  the  French 
and  English  stage,  and  rendered  more  correct  and  more  probable, 
they  have  seldom  or  never  been  improved  in  the  great  article  of 
exciting  curiosity  and  interest.    This  was  the  spell  by  which  he 
enchanted  the  populace,  to  whose  taste  for  wonders  he  is  accused 
of  having  sacrificed  so  much  solid  reputation.     True  it  is  that  his 
extraordinary  and  embarrassing  situations  are  often  as  unprepared 
by  previous  events  as  they  are  unforeseen  by  the  audience;  they 
come  upon  us  by  surprize,  and  when  we  know  them  we  are  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  wonderful  occurrences  as  be- 
fore; they  are  produced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
peculiarities  of  character,  or  the  workings  of  nature,  but  with  a 
view  of  astonishing  the  audience  with  strange,  unexpected,  unna« 
tural,  and  often  inconsistent  conduct  in  some  of  his  principal 
characters.     Nor  is-  this  the  only  defect  in  his  plots.     The  per- 
sonages, like  the  author,  are  full  of  intrigue  and  invention,  and 
whilie  they  lay  schemes,  and  devise  plots,  with  as  much  ingenuity 

as 
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as  Lope  liimielf,  they  aeenj  to  be  actuated  by  the  same,  motives 
also ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  other  thau  that  of  diverting 
and  atirprizing  the  audience.  Their  efforts  were  generally  atteniled 
with  success.  All  contemporary  authors  bear  testimony  to  the 
popularity  of  Lope's  pieces ;  and  for  many  years  he  continued 
the  favourite  of  the  public.  Stories  are  related  of  the  audience 
taking  so  lively  an  interest  in  his  plays,  as  totally  to  give  way  to 
illusion,  and  to  interrupt  the  representation.  A  spectator  on  cuie 
occasion  is  said  to  have  interfered  with  great  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  unfortunate  princess — "  dando  voces,"  says  uij  au- 
thor, "  contra  el  cruel  homicida  que  degollaba  al  parecer  una 
dama  innocente" — crying  out  against  the  cruel  murderer,  who  to  all 
appearance  was  slaying  an  innocent  lady.' 

This  acute  and  discriminating  criticism  will  justify  us,  we  con- 
ceive, in  leaving  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  hands  of  his  noble  biogra- 
pher, more  especially  as  his  lordship  has  apparently  done  his  au- 
thor ample  justice  in  the  play  which  he  has  selected  as  a  specimen 
of  his  works,  and  of  which  he  has  given  an  abstract.  The  '  Es- 
trella  di  Sevilla'  is  far  superior  to  all  the  works  of  Lope  which 
have  fallen  into  our  hands;  indeed  the  arrangement  of  the  plot  is 
excellent.  The  three  other  plays  which  are  contained  in  the 
'  Spanish  Theatre,'  now  publishing  with  great  credit  to  the  editor, 
in  London,  oft'er  fair  specimens  of  his  general  manner ;  we  should, 
however,  willingly  have  exchanged  one  of  them  for  the  '  Arauco 
domado,'  the  extracts  from  which  by  M.  Sismondi  appear  fully  to 
justify  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  that  judicious  critic. 

Cervantes,  whose  history  is  one  of  the  ilaikest  in  the  marlyr- 
ology  of  genius,  among  the  various  literary  projects  to  which 
bitter  poverty  and  distress  reduced  him,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  theatre  of  his  country.  There  is  a  melancholy  nobleness  in 
the  tone  and  language  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  more  success- 
ful rival.  Lope,  who  was  basking  in  the  favour  of  princes,  and 
in  a  state  of  respectability  and  opulence,  which,  although  it  might 
not  satisfy  his  own  inordinate  desires,  and  with  which  indeed  he 
frequently  expresses  himself  discontented,  presented  nevertheless 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  wandering  and  indigent  Cervantes — 
'  that  prodigy  of  nature,  the  great  I^ope  de  Vega,  who  raised  himself 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  stage,  and  brought  beneath  his  jurisdic- 
tion all  the  old  farce-writers  (los  farsantes).'  Of  llie  dramatic  worlu 
of  Cervantes  himself  the  greater  part  have  perished,  and  of  those 
which  survive,  the  two  contained  in  the  present  selection,  the  Nu- 
mancia  and  the  Trato  di  Ai^el,  have  alone  obtained  any  celebrity. 
The  latter  is  a  confused,  though  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  re- 
presentation of  three  plots,  which,  with  scarcely  any  nuilual 
interfere  with  and  delay  the  interest  each  i>f  the 
A  3  other: 
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Other :  its  great  attraction  is  that^  like  the  Araucana  of  Ercilla, 
it  is  a  sort  of  personal  poem;  the  adventures  of  the  author^ 
during  his  slavery^  being  said  to  be  described  under  one  of  the 
characters. 

But  the  Numancia  is  in  a  higher  strain.  Rude  in  its  concep- 
tioUy  broken  in  its  narration  by  the  introduction  of  various  allego- 
rical personages^  and  with  little  of  what  is  called  plot,  its 
simple  enei^y  and  the  dreadful  reality  of  its  incidents  arrest  the 
attention  most  forcibly ;  and  we  forget,  in  the  spirit  and  strength 
of  the  outline,  the  obvious  deiiciency  in  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
From  the  days  of  Saguntum  to  those  of  Zaragoza,  Spain  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  obstinacy  and  unconquerable  fortitude 
with  which  her  cities  have  resisted  their  besiegers  ;  nor  had  any 
-people  ever  a  better  right  to  emblazon  the  legend  *'  pro  aris  et  fo- 
-cis' on  their  banner,  than  the  Numantines.  The  poet  has  felt  like 
a  true  descendant  of  such  ancestors,  and  seems  to  take  a  pride  in 
the  undaunted  and  unbroken  resolution  with  which  he  makes  his 
characters  endure  the  most  awful  horrors  of  war,  and  the  most 
aggravated  miseries  of  famine.  There  is  no  prominent  or  predo- 
minant character;  the  Numantine  people  are  the  hero  of  the 
piece ;  the  love  of  Morandro  and  Lira,  though  the  part  on  which 
the  reader  dwells  with  the  greatest  sympathy,  is  still  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  design.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  construction  and  con- 
duct of  this  piece  to  the  ruder  works  of  ^schylus,  more  parti- 
cularly his  '  Persae ;'  there  is  the  same  absence  of  individual  in- 
terest, the  same  reliance  on  the  incidents  as  they  are  placed  suc- 
cessively before  the  spectator,  with  an  utter  neglect  of  artificially 
connecting  them,  and  making  them  grow  one  from  the  other ;  the 
same  hardy  and  unpolished  energy  of  manner, — though  we  would 
not  compare  Cervantes  with  ^schylus  in  point  of  poetical  merit. 

The  Numancia  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Scipio  and  Ju- 
gurtha,  in  which  the  former,  to  whom  the  Senate  has  entrusted  the 
final  reduction  of  the  rebellious  city,  complains  of  the  luxury  and 
"want  of  discipline  in  his  army.  He  therefore  orders  them  to  be 
summoned  before  him;  upon  which,  according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tion, '  as  many  soldiers  as  possible  enter,  armed  in  the  ancient 
manner,  without  harquebussesy  and,  after  an  eloquent  reproof  and 
exhortation  from  him,  swear  to  conquer  Numancia,  or  to  die. 
The  scene  is  concluded  by  the  entrance  of  two  ambassadors  from 
the  city ;  but  their  tone  of  defiance  mingled  with  submission  is 
answered  by  a  demand  of  unconditional  surrender,  against  which 
their  spirits  revolt,  and  the  conference  ends  with  declarations  of 
mutual  hostility.  After  this  enters  *  a  lady  crowned  with  towers, 
and  with  a  castle  in  her  hand,  who  signifies  Spain.'  She  in- 
vokes 
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vokea  '  the  high,  serene  and  spacious  heavens/  to  have  com- 
passion on  Numancia,  within  whose  walls  the  last  remains  of 
her  beloved  liberty  exist,  and  whose  destiny  she  perceives  to  be 
near  at  hand  ;  she  calls  also  upon  the  River  Duero,  to  defend  the 
city,  the  walls  of  which  it  washes,  and  to  revenge  the  common 
cause  upon  the  enemy — upon  which  the  River  Duero  enters, 
n'it/t  some  other  Utile  boys  drest  like  rivers  as  he  is,  which  repre- 
sent three  small  riven  which  fall  into  the  Duero.  The  river 
utters  a  prophetic  speech,  in  which  it  declares  that  no  power 
can  avert  the  fall  of  Numancia,  but  that  Spain  may  console  her- 
self, for  the  days  will  come  when  her  oppressed  people  shall 
revenge  themselves  upon  their  oppressor.  The  troops  of  Spain 
shall  make  '  the  great  Pilot  of  the  Holy  Bark  fly  away,  (alluding 
to  the  siege  of  Clement  the  Seventh,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  Charles  tlie  Fifth,)  and  '  the  sword  of  Spain  shall  again  be 
brandished  over  the  neck  of  Rome  \  but  '  the  great  Albano' 
(Paul  the  Fourth)  shall  have  the  prudence  to  avert  the  blow. 
All  this  is  sadly  misplaced ;  the  execution,  however,  of  the  scene 
is  far  superior  to  the  judgment  displayed  in  introducing  it. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  city, 
at  which,  after  a  spirited  debate,  strongly  pourtrayiiig  the  extre- 
mity to  which  Numancia  is  reduced,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Gods 
should  be  consulted.  The  next  scene  introduces  ua  to  the  two 
friends,  Leoncio  and  Morandro,  and  to  the  passion  of  the  latter 
for  the  beautiful  Lira; — while  they  are  discoursing,  the  priests 
enter  with  the  sacrifice,  and  all  the  people  gather  round  them  :  the 
rites  are  performed  with  an  evident  study  of  classical  accuracy ; 
but  the  signs  begin  to  be  inauspicious;  the  flame  is  weak,  and 
points  to  an  ill-omened  quarter:  eagles  appear  in  the  heavens 
surrounding  and  subduing  other  birds ;  at  last,  when  the  victim  is 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  officiating  minister  prays — that  '  even  as 
he  bathes  his  knife  in  the  pure  blood,  with  a  clear  heart  and  a 
clean  conscience,  so  the  hard  earth  of  Numancia  may  be  bathed 
with  the  blood  of  Romans,  and  so  serve  them  for  sepulture ; 
'  a  devil  is  to  rise  as  high  as  the  waist  through  the  boards  of 
the  stage,  to  overthrow  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  put  out  the  fire,'&c. 
The  priests  stand  aghast;  the  melancholy  Morandro  expresses 
his  despondency,  but  the  firmer  Leoncio,  in  the  spirit  of  Hor 
patriotic  warrior,  exclaims  that  these  vain  appearances  subdue 
the  soul  of  the  warrior. 

Mis  arm  is  slill  his  star  and  sign, 

His  valour  is  his  influence! 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  gods, 

MarquiiU),  an  enchanter,  raises  a  dead  bod,y  from  a  tomb,  into 

which,  in  despair  at  the  intelligence  he  receives,  he  precipttatea 
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himself.  This  whole  scene  is  little  more  than  a  free  translation 
from  the  Erictho  of  Lilcan^  with  the  horror,  if  possible,  aggravated. 
The  third  act  introduces  us  again  to  the  Romans ;  Corabino, 
ft  Numantian  chief,  appears  upon  the  wall,  challenging  the  Roman 
army  to  single  combat ;  Scipio  treats  his  desperate  defiance  with 
contempt — upon  which  the  scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the 
city,  when  Corabino  proposes  to  the  citizens  to  force  a  way 
through  the  enemy  sword  in  hand  ;  this  advice  is  rejected  upon 
the  entrance  of  their  wives  and  children,  who,  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage, deprecate  the  being  left  to  slavery  and  dishonour.  Their 
plea  fs  successful  and  they  depart,  Lira  and  Morandro  alone 
remaining: — we  should  inform  the  reader,  previously  to  laying 
our  imperfect  translation  before  him,  that  the  play  is  written  for 
the  most  part  in  the  ottava  rima  of  the  Italians  ;  the  rest  in  what 
die  Spaniards  call  redondillos,  a  short  lyrical  measure  with  the 
rhyme  or  assonance  (in  this  play  of  Cervantes  it  is  always 
rhyme)  recurring  with  regularity,  according  to  the  stanza,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  which  the  poet  adopts  at  the  beginning  of  his 
scene.  Our  translation  follows  the  original  closely  in  this 
respect,  though  we  have  now  and  then  mdulged  ourselves  in 
a  licence. 

Morandro.  Why  so  swiftly  art  thou  %ing  ? 

Go  not,  Lira, — let  me  still 

Taste  what  may  my  spirit  fill 

With  glad  life,  even  while  Tm  dying. 

Lira,  let  mine  eyes  awhile 

Gaze  upon  thy  loveliness, 

Since  so  deep  is  my  distress, 

Thus  it  would  its  pangs  beguile. 

Oh  sweetest  Lyre,  that  soundest  so, 

For  ever  in  my  phantasy, 

With  such  delicious  harmony 

It  turns  to  glory  all  my  woe. 

What  now?  What  stand'st  thou  mutely  thinking? 

Thou  of  my  thought  the  only  treasure ! 
lAra.  Im  thinking  how  thy  dream  of  pleasure, 

And  mine  so  fast  away  is  sinking. 

It  will  not  fall  beneath  the  hand 

Of  him  who  wastes  our  native  land. 

For  long,  or  e'er  the  war  be  o'er, 

My  hapless  life  will  be  no  more. 
Morandro.  Joy  of  my  soul,  what  hast  thou  said  ? 
Lira.  That  I  am  worn  with  hunger  so, 

That  quickly  will  th'  o'erpowering  woe 

For  ever  break  my  vital  thread. 

What  bridal  rapture  dost  thou  dream 

From  one  at  such  a  sad  extreme  ? 

For 
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For  trust  toe  ere  an  hour  be  past 

I  fear  I  shall  have  breathed  my  last* 

My  brother  fainted  yesterday, 

By  wasting  hunger  orerborne ; 

And  then  my  mother,  all  outworn 

By  hunger,  slowly  sunk  away. 

And  if  my  health  can  struggle  yet 

With  hunger's  cruel  power,  in  truth 

It  is  because  my  stronger  youth 

Its  wasting  force  hath  better  met. 

But  now  so  many  a  day  hath  past, 

Since  aught  I've  had  its  powers  to  strengthen, 

It  can  no  more  the  conflict  lengthen. 

But  it  must  faint  and  fail  at  last. 
Morandro.  Lira,  dry  thy  weeping  eyes; 

But  ah  !   let  mine,  my  love,  the  more 

Their  overflowing  rivers  pour. 

Wailing  thy  wretched  agonies. 

But  though  thou  still  art  held  in  strife, 

With  hunger  thus  incessantly* 

Of  hunger  still  thou  shalt  not  die 

So  long  as  I  retain  my  life. 

I  offer  here,  from  yon  high  wall, 

To  leap  o'er  ditch  and  battlement ; 

Thy  death  one  instant  to  prevent, 

I  fear  not  on  mine  own  to  fall. 

The  bread,  the  Roman  eateth  now 

I'll  snatch  away,  and  bear  to  thee ; 

For  oh  'tis  worse  than  death  to  see. 

Lady,  thy  dreadful  state  of  woe. 
Lira.  Thou  speakest  like  a  lover: — still, 

Morandro,  surely,  'twere  not  good. 

That  I  should  find  a  joy  in  food. 

For  which  thy  life-blood  thou  may'st  spill. 

But  little  will  that  succour  be. 

Whatever  of  booty  thou  canst  make, 

While  thou  a  surer  way  dost  take 

To  lose  thyself,  than  win  for  me. 

Enjoy  thou  still  thy  youthful  prime. 

In  fresh  and  blooming  years  elate: 

My  life  is  nothing  to  the  State, 

Thine  every  thing  at  such  a  time. 

Its  noblest  bulwark  thou  canst  be 

Against  the  fierce  and  crafty  foe  ; 

What  can  the  feeble  prowess  do 

Of  such  a  wretched  maid  as  me  ? 
•         **»## 

Morandro.  Vainly  thoa  labourest  for  my  stay. 
Lira,  in  vain  thou  hold'st  me  still. 

Thither, 
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Thither,  like  some  glad  sign,  my  will 

Invites  and  hurries  me  away. 

But  thou  the  while  with  earnest  prayer 

Beseech  the  Gods,  to  send  me  home 

With  spoil,  that  may  delay  thy  doom 

Of  misery,  and  my  despair. 
Lira,  My  dearest  friend,  thou  shalt  not  go, 

Morandro — lo  even  now  before 

Mine  eyes,  ensanguin'd  with  thy  gore 

I  see  the  falchion  of  the  foe. 

Seek  not  this  desperate  deed  of  war, 

Joy  of  my  life,  Morandro,  stay; 

l(  peril  waits  thy  onward  way, 

Return  will  be  more  perilous  far. 

Thy  rashness  could  1  but  repress, 

I  call  the  heavens  to  witness  here 

That  for  the  loss  of  thee  I  fear, 

I  reck  not  of  mine  own  distress. 

But  if,  dear  friend,  it  still  must  be. 

Thou  still  wilt  run  thy  fatal  race. 

Take  as  a  pledge  this  fond  embrace. 

And  feel  that  1  am  still  with  thee. 
Morandro.  Be  heaven  thy  close  companion  still. 

Lira  ! — behold  Leoncio  near. 
Lira,  Without  the  dreadful  loss  I  fear, 

Mayst  thou  thy  frantic  wish  fulfil !  [Exit. 

Leoncio.      A  fearful  offer  hast  thou  made,  Morandro, 

And  clearly  hast  thou  shown,  the  enamour'd  heart 

Knows  not  of  cowardice: — though  of  thy  virtue. 

And  most  rare  valour  there  might  well  be  hope, 

I  fear  the  unhappy  fates  will  still  be  jealous. 

Attentively  I  heard  the  sad  extremity. 

To  which  thy  Lira  said  she  was  reduced ; 

Unworthy,  truly,  of  her  lofty  worth  : 

And  heard  thy  noble  promise  to  deliver  her 

From  her  o'ei  powering  grief,  and  cast  thyself 

With  bold  assault  upon  the  Roman  array; 

And  I,  good  friend,  would  bear  thee  company. 

In  thy  so  noble  and  perilous  exploit, 

With  all  my  feeble  powers  to  succour  thee. 
Morandro,  O  my  soul's  half!  oh  most  adventurous  friendship, 

Still  undivided  even  in  toil  and  danger. 

As  in  most  glad  prosperity! — Leoncio, 

Do  thou  enjoy  thy  precious  life,  remain 

Within  the  city,  for  I  will  not  be 

The  murderer  of  thy  green  and  tender  years. 

Alone  I  am  fix'd  to  go,  alone  I  hope 

Here  to  return  with  spoil  well  merited 

By  my  inviolate  faith  and  love  sincere. 

Lconeiv. 
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Lconcio.     Since  thou  hast  known,  Morandro,  all  my  wishes 
Blended  with  thine  in  good  or  evil  fortune, 
Thou  knows't  that  fear  of  death  will  ne'er  divide  us. 
Nor  au<*ht,  if  au.^ht  there  be,  more  terrible. 
With  thee  I  am  fix'd  to  go,  and  home  with  thee 
Shall  I  return,  if  heaven  hath  not  ordain'd 
That  I  remain  and  perish,  rescuing  thee. 

Morandro.  Oh  stay,  my  friend,  and  1  will  bless  the  hour; 
For  should  I  lose  my  life  in  this  adventure 
Of  darkest  peril,  then  wilt  thou  be  able 
To  be  a  comfort  to  my  woeful  mother. 
And  to  my  spouse,  so  fervently  beloved. 

Leoncio.      In  truths  my  friend,  thou  art  most  bountiful. 

To  think,  when  thou  art  dead,  of  my  remaining 
In  such  calm  quiet  and  tranquillity. 
That  I  should  fill  the  place  of  comforter 
To  thy  sad  mother  and  most  wretched  wife. 
Since  that  thy  death  most  surely  will  be  mine, 
I  am  fix'd  to  follow  thee  at  this  dark  time 
Of  doubt  and  peril — thus  it  must  be,  friend! 
Morandro,  speak  no  word  of  my  remaining. 

Morandro.  Then,  since  I  cannot  shake  thy  stedfast  purpose 
Of  sallying  with  me,  at  the  dead  dark*  night 
We'll  issue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pyres  are  prepared  in  which  the  people 
are  to  destroy  all  their  possessions  and  themselves.  Citizens  pass 
over  the  stage,  bearing  their  furniture  or  their  wealth.  Among 
the  rest  a  mother,  with  a  child  at  the  breast  and  another  by  her 
side,  whose  more  than  Ugolino  suffering  we  are  desirous,  yet 
almost  fear,  to  present  to  our  reader. 

Mother,    Oh  hard  and  irksome  fate  to  live ! 

Oh  fierce  and  terrible  agony ! 
Child,        Oh  none,  my  mother,  will  there  be, 

For  all  that's  here,  some  bread  to  give  ? 
Mother.    Nor  bread,  nor  aught  that's  like  it,  child, 

Not  aught  of  food  that  we  can  eat — 
Child.       Then  must  I  perish  at  thy  feet 

With  cruel  hunger  raging  wild. 

A  little  Jbread  but  give  to  me. 

Mother,  I  ne*er  will  ask  again. 
Mother.    Ah,  how,  my  child,  thou  giv'st  me  pain! 
Child.        And  canst  thou  still  unwilling  be — 
Mother.    Unwilling!  what  am  I  to  do. 

For  where  to  seek  it,  know  I  not — 
Child.        Mother,  by  you  it  may  be  bought, 

Or  let  me  buy  it,  if  not  you. 

If 
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If  any  one  would  near  us  come, 
To  soothe  my  pains  that  inly  crave,. 
I'd  give  him  all  that  here  we  have, 
But  for  a  scrap  of  bread,  a  crumb. 
Mother,    Still  seek'st  thou  too,  poor  creature,  food, 
Ah,  feeFst  thou  not  how  I'm  distrest  ? 
My  infant,  from  my  failing  breast 

Thou  drawest  now  for  milk,  pure  blood. 

♦        •»»♦•• 

Alas!  fierce  hunger's  dreadful  doom, 
How  dost  thou  close  my  wretched  life  ! 
Ah  war !  thou  sad  and  cruel  strife, 
Only  to  slay  me,  art  thou  come. 
Child.        Oh  mother !  1  am  dying  fast! 

Let's  speed,  and  end  the  way  we're  going ; 
It  seems  my  hunger 's  keener  growing 
With  every  step  that  we  have  past. 

Morandro  proceeds  on  his  perilous  exploit :  while  he  struggles 
back  with  his  spoil^  he  looks  for  his  faithful  friend;  who, 
wounded  to  death^  has  been  unable  to  follow  him. — Lira  meets 
him,  he  gives  her  the  bread,  wet  with  his  blood,  and  expires  at 
her  feet.  She  turns  with  horror  from  the  polluted  food,  when  her 
brother,  a  child,  enters  with  the  intelligence  that  their  father  has 
expired,  and  that  their  mother  is  dying.  *  My  sister,  thou 
hast  some  bread.'  '  Oh  bread  I'  he  exclaims,  *  thou  art  come 
too  late, — hunger  holds  my  throat  so  closed  up,  that  if  thou  wert 
water,  not  a  drop  could  find  its  way !'  and  falls  dead  at  her  feet. 
A  soldier  enters,  executing  a  decree  of  the  Numantine  senate, — 
that  all  the  women  should  be  put  to  death ;  the  beauty  of  Lira, 
in  spite  of  her  prayers  for  death,  withholds  his  hand,  and  they  de- 
part with  the  bodies.  In  the  fifth  act  the  dreadful  but  heroic 
sacrifice  is  completed;  the  Romans  scale  the  walls,  and  enter 
the  city,  where  all  is  solitude,  silence,  and  death :  one  human 
being  survives,  the  boy  Viriato,  who  has  shut  himself  up  in  a 
tower ;  Scipio  commands,  entreats  him  to  surrender,  but  the 
proud  and  fearless  child  replies,  '  that  the  hatred  and  wrath  of  all 
Numancia  is  centered  in  his  breast,'  casts  himself  from  the  tower, 
and  falls  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 

Thus  closes  the  Numancia,  which  stands  alone  in  the  drama  of 
Spain  in  its  rude  and  austere  simplicity ;  but  it  was  not  to  a 
Sophocles  that  the  JEschylus  of  Spain  gave  place.  The  florid 
and  ornamented  manner  of  Lope,  wrought  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion by  Pedro  Calderon  della  Barca,  gained  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  clearly  under- 
stand and  correctly  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  author,  some 

preliminary 
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preliminary  information  is  requisite  on  the  ttale  of  society  and 
manners  rf^presented  in  his  poelry.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  surmed  iu  Spain,  after  its  days  had  been  long 
past  in  other  countries,  and  Calderon  caught  its  last  flame  to 
animate  his  dramatic  compositions.  To  its  miiversal  and  pre- 
dominant influence  all  propriety  of  costume,  all  diversity  of  cha- 
racter is  sacrificed.  Whatever  his  heroes,  of  whatever  age  or 
whatever  country,  whether  Coriolan,  Joven  Galan  or  Judas  Mac- 
cabeo,  all  are  cast  on  the  model  of  a  preux  chevalier.  All  are 
jealously  punctilious,  aud  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  their 
wounded  honour  ;  while  the  same  spotless  purity  is  expected  and 
rigidly  exacted  from  their  ladies.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree indecorous  in  a  female  to  condescend  to  the  slightest  notice 
of  a  lover  who  had  not  passed  through  a  long  ordeal  of  mid- 
night watching  under  her  balcony ;  the  siege  of  what  Suckling 
calls  '  that  foolish  fort,  a  heart,'  must  be  carried  on  by  slow  and 
regular  approaches ;  after  a  decent  period  of  stately  contempt  and 
coldness,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  lady,  always  provided  that  she 
has  not  previously  surrendered  to  some  more  fortunate  rival,  to 
relax  and  soften  ;  slight  tokens  of  attachment  are  admitted,  and  at 
last  an  interview  allowed,  sometimes  even  in  the  chamber  of  the 
fair  one,  where,  however,  the  rigid  lover  never  thinks  of  violating 
the  coulidence  reposed  in  him — the  time  is  passed  innocently 
enough  in  protestations,  couched  in  a  sort  of  ultra- Platonic  lan- 
guage, in  sonnetizing  each  other,  till  some  unlucky  interruption 
takes  place.  This  secret  correspondence  is,  however,  an  oft'ence 
against  the  honour  of  the  lady's  family,  which  can  only  be  washed 
away  by  the  blood  of  the  ofl^eiider.  Hence  arise  perpetual  duels, 
the  lover  thinking  it  a  duty  to  run  through  the  body  any  one  who 
even  presumes  to  think  upon  the  mistress  of  his  affections ;  the 
relations  being  under  the  same  obligation  to  put  the  midnight  in- 
truders to  death  without  mercy.  M.  Sismondi  animadverts 
with  great  justice  on  the  utter  contempt  of  human  life  which 
pervades  the  whole  drama  of  Calderon  :  knocking  out  the  brains 
of  two  or  three  Alguazila,  or  stabbing  a  rival  or  two,  is  not  of 
suflicient  importance  to  cause  a  moment's  remorse,  or  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  plot  for  an  instant. 

"This  exalted  principle  of  honour,  and  this  extravagant  notion 
of  female  purity  predominate  to  a  certain  degree  in  all  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  copious  drama  of  Calderon  has  been  dis- 
tributed— in  the  classical,  the  historical,  the  religious,  and  that 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  the  represen- 
tation of  common  life.  The  poetry  too  is  in  the  strictest  unison 
with  the  high-wrought  toue  of  the  conception, — the  universal 
hyperbole  of  character  is  expressed  by  a  perpetual  hyperbole  of 

language. 
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language. — If  the  actions  and  feelings  of  the  lovers  may  be  sup^ 
posed  to  be  regulated  by  the  strictest  laws  of  the  old  ^  Par- 
liaments of  Love^'  so  may  their  words  be  said  to  rival  the  meta- 
physical love-logic  of  the  most  subtle  among  the  propounders 
of  'Amorous  Questions.'  The  wildest  flights  of  Birou  and 
Romeo  are  tame  to  the  heroes  of  Calderon ;  the  Asiatic  pomp 
of  expression^  the  exuberance  of  metaphor^  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  same  flgures,  which  the  poetry  of  Spain  derived 
from  its  intercourse  with  the  Arabic  conquerors  of  the  peninsula, 
are  lavished  by  him  in  all  their  fulness.  Every  address  of  a 
lover  to  a  mistress  is  thickly  studded  with  stars  and  flowers; 
her  locks  are  always  nets  of  gold,  her  lips  rubies,  and  her  heart 
a  rock  which  the  rivers  of  his  tears  attempt  in  vain  to  melt*  In 
short,  the  language  of  the  heart  is  entirely  abandoned  for  that  of 
the  fancy;  the  brilliant  but  false  '  concetti'  which  have  infected' 
the  poetical  literature  of  every  country,  and  which  have  been 
universally  exploded  by  pure  taste,  glitter  in  every  page,  and  in-, 
trude  into  every  speech. 

M.  Schlegel,  however,  is  deeply  enamoured,  as  it  would  seem, 
even  of  the  defects  of  Calderon.  This  extravagant  tone  of  senti- 
ment, and  this  luxuriant  language  are  to  him  the  purest  idealism ; 
Calderon  is  his  poet  par  excellence,  and  in  a  long  and  rapturous 
eulogy  he  dwells  on  his  boundless  imagination,  and  his  high 
conceptions  of  unsullied  honour  among  men  and  spotless  chastity 
among  women.  As  in  this  brilliant  writer's  other  criticisms,  there 
is  much  which  is  at  the  same  time  profound  and  luminous,  there 
is  much  also  in  which  indistinct  gleams  of  meaning  elude  the  com-; 
prehension ;  an  ostentation  of  philosophic  depth  flatters  the  indolent 
and  unwary  reader  into  an  easy  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  but  is  far  from  satisfying  those  who  hesitate  to  subscribe- 
to  what  they  do  not  entirely  understand:  there  is  much  labour  to 
refer  every  thing  to  certain  vague  general  principles,  and  to  ascribe 
profound  and  philosophic  views  to  an  author  who  probably  never 
dreamed  of  any  such  thing.  In  fact,  M.  Schlegel  seems  in  ge-* 
neral  rather  to  aspire  to  the  admiration  than  the  conviction  of  his 
reader ;  he  would  rather  hurry  us  away,  transported  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  kindled  by  his  enthusiasm,  than  receive  the  colder 
'  homage  of  our  sober  and  undazzled  judgment.  We  fully  assent 
to  the  high  principle  of  honour  with  which  all  Calderon's  heroes 
are  animated,  but  then  this  honour  is  so  fantastic  and  capricious,* 
that  we  are  far  more  often  moved  to  wonder  by  the  unexpected 
and  startling  difliculties  into  which  it  plunges  them,  than  to  a 
loftier^nd  more  generous  emotion  ;*  we  duly  appreciate  the  purity 
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of  his  females,  but  then  they  are  so  sadly  addicted  to  intrigue,  such 
ready  accessories  to 

'  All  tl>e  subtle  lime  [wigs  laid. 
By  Rlachiuvel,  the  wailing  maid;' 
with  such  an  utter  coutetnpt  for  truth,  that  Old  Brabantio's  natu- 
ral suggestion, '  she  hath  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee,'  in- 
voluntarily and  perpetually  occurs  to  us.  Even  in  the  characters 
of  a  higher  description  there  is  much  which  is  strange  rather  than 
sublime ;  the  genius  of  Culderon  is  not  like  those  stars  in  the 
poetical  hemisphere,  which  shine  with  steady  splendour,  and 
move,  as  it  were,  in  solid  and  indissoluble  glory;  he  is  an  extra- 
vagant meteor,  moat  lofty  indeed  in  his  course,  but  entirely  eccen- 
tric iu  his  motions;  most  brilliant,  but  airy  and  unsubstantial. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  formed 
our  opinion  rashly,  we  shall  iu  succession  endeavour  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  character,  I.  Of  the  Plays  of  Common 
Life;  II.  Of  the  Historical;  III.  Of  the  Mythological ;  and  IV. 
Of  the  religious  Dramas,  of  this  fertile  writer.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  comedy  of  '  the  Wonder,'  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  first  class,  of  which  the  excellence  consists  in  au  elaborate 
intricacy  of  plot,  in  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  amusing  mistakes : 
duels  and  escapes  out  of  secret  doors,  ladies  in  masks  and  gen- 
tlemen ill  disguises,  unlucky  blunders  of  servants,  and  clever  stra- 
tagems of  maids,  all  carried  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  keep  the 
curiosity  perpetually  on  the  stretch.  Here  the  felicity  and  abun- 
dance of  Calderon  are  unrivalled;  his  skill  in  contriving  and  dis- 
entangling difBculties,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  always  manages 
that  the  right  person  should  start  up  at  the  right  time,  are 
inimitable.  Three  of  the  Comedies  in  the  present  Collection,  the 
Dama  Duende  (the  Fairy  Lady),  Peor  esta  que  eslaba  {'  Worse  and 
Worse'),  and  the  Casa  con  dos  Puertas  malu  es  gtiardar,  ('  'lis  hard 
to  watch  a  House  with  Two  Doors,')  are  admirable  in  their  way. 
No  abstract,  however,  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  peculiar 
excellencies,  tlie  liveliness  must  necessarily  evaporate,  and  the  in- 
genuity appear  laboured  and  artificial  under  so  cold  and  tedious  a 
process.  We  shall  turn  then  to  some  plays  which  form  a  sort  of 
intermediate  link  between  these  '  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada' 
and  the  Historical  Dramas,  the  characters  being  of  a  more  elevated 
rank  than  those  of  the  former,  yet  being  fictitious  can  by  no  means 
be  included  among  the  latter.  Here  among  fanciful  kings  and 
•  princes  Calderon  revels  at  will ;  imagining  the  wildest  motives, 
forming  upon  them  the  most  extravagant  actions,  and  bringing 
about  the  strangest  events  from  the  most  improbable  causes  ;  yet 
never  flagging  in  his  most  capricious  and  irregular  flights ;  ani- 
mating his  readers  with  a  sort  of  feverish  emotion,  partly  of  sur- 
prize 
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pciae  fit  hit  ttrangaiest^  pardjr  of  curiosity  to  know  the  result, 
partly  of  admiration  at  his  unfailing  sprightliness  of  invention. 
His  ereat  delight  is,  as  it  were,  in  balancing  a  hero  between  two 
conflicting  duties ;  the  antithesis  in  the  title  of  the  drama  extends 
through  every  scene  and  act.    In  the  Amado  y  Aborrecido  (loved 
and  abhorred)  poor  Dante,  the  hero,  is  in  a  perpetual  dilemma ; 
the  whole  play  is  a  succession  of  situations  m  which  his  love  to 
one  lady  who  hates  him,  and  his  gratitude  to  another  who  loves 
him,  are  at  issue.    They  are  both  exposed  to  wild  beasts;  which 
is  it  his  duty  to  save?     They  are  both  in  danger  of  being  burnt; 
to  the  succour  of  which  should  he  fly  ?     At  last  he  finds  himself 
at  sea  with  them  both ;  the  ship  is  about  to  perish,  and  the  un- 
happy Dante  has  to  decide  with  which  he  shall  swim  to  shore. 
The  most  ingenious,  however,  of  these  dramas,  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  triple  collision  of  duties,  friendship,  love,  and  loyalty- 
it  is  called '  Amigo,  Amante  y  Leal.'   Don  Felix  Colona  arrives  at 
midnight  in  Parma  to  pay  his  court  to  his  mistress  Aurora ;  no 
sooner,  however,  are  the  first  transports  of  meeting  over,  than 
they  are  interrupted  by  Don  Arias,  the  friend  of  Don  Felix. 
Though  Arias  is  himself  in  love  with  Aurora,  he  is  only  the  fore- 
runner of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma,  who  contrives  to  dismiss 
Arias,  and  begins  to  make  love  in  the  usual  florid  style  to  the 
lady.     Felix,  who  had  been  concealed  all  the  time,  disturbs  them 
by  passing  across  the  stage  masked ;  his  servant  is  also  disco- 
vered by  the  jealous  prince,  but  protests  that  he  belongs  to  Au- 
rora.    We  are  then  introduced  to  Estela,  a  jealous  rival  of  Au- 
rora in  the  favour  of  the  Prince,  and  the  two  names  give  occasion, 
of  course,  to  much  brilliant  play  of  words.     Arias  and  Felix  then 
meet,  and  a^  Arias  is  about  to  confide  the  secret  of  his  passion  to 
his  friend,  the  Prince  enters  and  anticipates  him  by  declaring  his 
own  to  Felix,  and  by  commissioning  the  perplexed  lover  to  detect 
for  him  the  masked  intruder  (himself),  whom  he  met  in  Aurora's 
house.     The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene  between  Aurora  and 
Estela,  to  whom  the  former  confides  her  attachment  to  Felix, 
who,  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  had,  ever  since  the  fatal  interview, 
watched  her  door  closely,  but  never  entered  it.     She  determines 
therefore  to  go  hersjelf  in  disguise  and  seek  her  lover,  leaving  her 
equipage,  to  conceal  her  motions,  at  the  house  of  Estela.    Estela 
meanwhile  sets  off,  personating  Aurora,  with  her  servants  and  car- 
riage, in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  her  own  lover,  the  enamoured 
Prince.    Felix,  who  is  on  the  watch  for  the  Prince,  hastens  to  in- 
form him  that  Aurora  (mistaking  Estela  for  her)  is  gone  to  the 
Prado.    The  Prince  declares  to  Felix  his  intention  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  her  even  by  violence,  and  lays  his  commands  on  the 
unhappy  lover  to  surprize  her  for  him  and  carry  her  off".     He  re- 
monstrates, 
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monstrates,  but  obeys.  In  the  meikii  lime  Auroi-a  has  found  her 
way  to  the  lodgings  of  Felix,  and  while  she  is  there,  Felix,  dis- 
guised as  her  coachman,  enters'  with  the  false  Aurora  in  his  arms. 
Aurora  in  a  jealous  fit  discovers  them  together,  and  an  eclaircisse 
inent  takes  place.  Arias,  suspecting  the  design  of  the  Prince, 
enters  to  make  an  offer  of  a  fleet  horse  upon  which  Aurora  might 
escape^  the  loyalty  of  Felix  interferes  with  this  plan ;  the  Prince 
soon  follows,  in  full  conviction  that  the  faithful  Felix  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  stratagem  and  secured  the  person  of  Aurora,  but 
the  presence  of  Estela  saves  the  unfortunate  damsel  from  her 
danger.  The  confusion  and  difficulty  thicken  in  the  third  act. 
Aurora  deceives  Felix,  who  still  maintained  his  rigid  rule  of 
keeping  aloof  from  her,  into  an  interview  ;  she  throws  herself  on 
his  geuerosity  as  a  cavalier,  to  save  her  from  a  tyrant  whom  she 
abhors:  the  appeal  is  irresistible,  and  he  promises  to  assist  her 
in  flying  to  her  estate  in  the  country  that  very  night.  Of  course 
the  Prince,  as  luck  or  the  poet  would  have  it,  is  in  the  way,  and 
in  the  ingenious  confusion  which  ensues,  he  discovers  that  Felix 
is  his  rival,  while  poor  Aurora  falls  into  the  hands  of  Don  Arias, 
who  carries  her  off  in  order  to  entrust  her  to  the  care  of  his  dear 
J'riend  Don  Felis.  A  quarrel  ensues  on  their  discovering  them- 
selves to  be  rivals ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  interrupts  it.  Alt 
then  becomes  known,  the  generous  Prince  acknowledges  the 
loyalty  of  hia  subject;  Felix,  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  friend, 
offers  the  fair  Aurora  to  Arias,  who,  of  course,  scorns  to  be  out- 
done j  Felix  therefore  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Aurora  for 
hia  loyalty,  his  friendship,  and  his  love. 

II,  The  Historical  Dramas  are  of  all  times  and  all  countries. 
We  have  the  '  Arms  of  Beauty,'  of  which  Caius  Marcius  Corio- 
lanus  is  the  hero.  The  cause  of  his  banishment  is  the  violent 
abrogation  of  a  certain  sumptuary  law  against  the  dress  and  privi- 
leges of  the  ladies,  with  which  his  mistress  Veturia  is  highly  in- 
censed. The  mistress  plays  the  part  of  die  mother  in  history  and 
Shakspeare,  and  peace  is  made,  and  all  ends  happily ;  the  female 
freedom  both  of  dress  and  speech  being  expressly  stipulated.  We 
have  the  great  Zenobia,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  boastful 
Aurelian  and  the  noble  Decius  are  supported  with  great  spirit  and 
animation.  We  have  two  very  wild  parts  of  Semiramis,  La  Hija 
del  Ayre.  We  have  the  '  Schism  of  England,'  of  which  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon  is  of  course  the  heroine,  and  in  which  Wolaey  is^ 
painted  in  very  dark  colours.  It  contains  also  a  splendid  antici- 
pation of  the  glories  which  are  to  distinguish  the  reign  of  the 
Infanta  Mary.*     We  have  the  original  of  Co rneille's  Heiacliua, 
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which  Voltaire  criticises  with  his  usual  flippant  cleverness.  There 

19  much  which  is  nefy  striking  in  a  play  (Amar  detpues  de  la 
Muerte)  founded  on  the  subjugation  of  Uie  Moors  in  the  Alpu- 
jarras  by  Don  John  of  Austria;  and  the  Aurora  in  Capocabana 
introduces  us  to  the  conquerors  of  America,  if  Jndeed  the  conflict 
between  Idolatria  and  the  Virgin  Mary  do  not  entitle  this  to  be 
classed  among  the  religious  dramas.  Dryden,  whose  Mock 
Astrologer  is  the  Astrologo  Fingido  of  Calderon^  derived  some 
assistance  from  this  play  also  in  his  Indian  Queen,  and  Indian' 
Emperor.  But  that  which  in  our  judgment  most  strongly  excites 
the  high  and  generous  emotions,  the  noblest  representation  of 
unbendins  honour  struggling  with  ignominy  and  pain,  is  the 
Constant  Frince.  Fernando,  Infante  of  Portugal,  in  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  after  having,  with  his  own  hand,  taken  pri- 
soner, Muley,  the  great  champion  of  the  Moors,  and  released  him 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  his  passion  for  the  Princess 
Fenix,  is  himself  surrounded  and  made  captive.  The  Moorish 
King  sends  back  his  brother  Enrique,  with  a  demand  of  Ceuta  as 
a  ransom  for  his  prisoner.  Enrique  returns  with  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Duarte  (Edward)  King  of  Portugal,  and  his  dying  re- 
quest for  the  surrender  of  Ceuta  in  exchange  for  Fernando: 
but  the  indignant  prince  interrupts  him  as  uttering  not  merely 
what  is  unworthy  of  an  Infante  of  Portugal,  or  a  master  in  the 
&ith,  but  of  a  barbarian  unenlightened  by  the  religion  of  Christ. 
He  expatiates  eloquently  on  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  a  city 
which  cost  so  much  blood,  which  first  raised  the  standard  of 
Portugal,  and  in  which  the  catholic  religion  is  professed,  for 
its  churches  to  be  turned  into  stables,  its  altars  into  mangers,  or, 
still  worse,  into  mosques.  Its  catholic  inhabitants  might  even  be 
led  to  deny  their  faith,  and  their  children  might  be  brought  up  in 
Mahometism. 

*  Wer't  well  so  many  souls  should  die 
In  miserable  captivity 
For  one  whose  life  is  little  worth?— 
Why  t  what  am  I  ?  one  man,  no  more; 
But  if,  my  estimate  to  swell, 
Thov  sayst  I  am  the  Infante^  well ; 
A  prisoner  also  am  not  I  ? 
And  slaves  have  no  uobility. 
A  slave  I  am — then  erreth  he 
Who  still  th'  Infante  calleth  me. 
And  if  I  am,  who  talks  of  freeing 
A  slave's  life,  at  so  great  a  price  ? — 
To  die,'is't  not  to  lose  our  being? 
That,  warring  'gainst  my  enemies, 
I  lost ;  my  being  lost,  I  died — 
I  died — then  surely 'twere  qot  wise. 

Of 
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Of  many  living  to  decide 

The  difBth,  Tor  one  already  dead.' 
The  Moor  is  frantic  with  uidignalion,  and  condemns  Fernando  to 
liard  labour,  in  chains,  and  to  a  dark  and  damp  dungeon,  Under 
these  miseries  however  he  is  comforted,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
honour  paid  him  by  his  brethren  in  captivity,  and  by  the  generous 
offer  of  Muley  to  furnish  iiim  with  the  means  of  escape.  The 
king,  however,  suspects  their  intercourse,  and  entrusts  the  pri- 
soner to  the  fidelity  of  Muley,  who  consults  Fernando  how  he 
onght  to  act,  whether  as  a  friend  or  a  loyal  subject ;  Fernando 
decides  against  himself.  In  the  third  act,  Muley  makes  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  king ;  he  recounts  the 
dreadful  privations  and  miseries  to  which  Fernando  is  exposed, 
and  the  princess  assists  him  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  captive. 
But  Muley  is  himself  doomed  not  only  to  esperience  the  scornful 
rejection  of  his  petition,  but  to  endure  the  presence  of  Tarudante, 
Prince  of  Fez,  to  whom  the  hand  of  the  princess  is  promised  ; 
Alfonso  of  Portugal  arrives  at  the  same  time  to  receive  Fernando, 
or  to  denounce  war  against  the  Moor.  The  wretched  and  dying 
prisoner  is  tlien  brought  forward,  like  Milton's  Samson,  to  enjoy 
the  warm  sunshine,  for  which  he  blesses  God.  The  king  enters, 
and  Fernando  addresses  him  with  a  luKuriant  and  gorgeous  ha- 
rangue, about  the  royal  lion,  and  the  royal  eagle,  and  the  royal 
dolphin,  and  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  tlie  material  world ;  con- 
cluding, however,  with  a  noble  defiance  of  his  utmost  power,  and 
a  stem  profession  of  unshaken  faith.  The  kingis  still  relentless; 
and,  after  witnessing  the  fidelity  of  his  faithful  attendant,  who  has 
risked  his  own  life  to  obtain  him  food,  he  demands  his  religious 
habit,  as  grand  master  of  his  order,  and  is  led  off  to  die.  His 
ghost  however  appears,  to  promise  victory,  and  to  conduct  the 
army  of  his  brother  Alphonso,  with  a  torch  iu  his  hand,  to  tlie 
■walls  of  the  city.  Alphonso  has  taken  the  princess  and  Taru- 
dante, and  the  king  agrees  to  exchange  the  sacred  body  of  Fer- 
nando for  his  daughter,  stipulating  that  her  hand  is  to  be  given  to 
the  generous  Muley. 

111.  The  mythological  and  classical  plays  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  our  masques.  There  is  the  same  wild  neglect  of 
propriety,  the  same  exuberance  of  imagination,  the  same  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  language,  and  the  same  want  of  interest.  Probably 
our  previous  familiarity  with  the  stories,  renders  us  deaf  to  that 
spell,  which  Calderon  elsewhere  never  uses  in  vain.  Though  he 
casta  a  new  enchantment  over  the  ground,  we  follow  him  some- 
what tardily  and  with  unwillingness  over  our  old  haunts.  Indeed, 
as  with  us,  much  of  the  success  of  these  pieces  must  have  de- 
pended on  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  scenery;  the  Spaniards 
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must  have  needed  an  Inigo  Jones  to  fulfil  the  rich  conceptions  of 
their  dramatist ;  who,  after  all,  is  far  from  reaching  the  elaborate 
and  harmonious  felicity  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  masques  and  inter- 
ludes, and  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  tranquil  solemnity, 
the  richness,  and  the  purity  of  the  unrivalled  Comus. 

IV.  It  is  on  the  religious  pl^ys,  however,  of  Calderon,  that  his 
great  admirer  has  poured  forth  all  the  splendour  of  his  eulogy. 
Having  lighted  the  tire  of  his  enthusiasm  at  the  same  altar,  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,,  he  blazes  out  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
proselyte  :* 

*  Mais  c'est  dans  les  compositions  religieuses  aue  Yes  sentinaens  de 
Calderon  se  deploient  avec  )e  plus  d'abandoii  et  d'energie*  11  n'a  peint 
Famour  terrestre  que  sous  des  traits  vagues  et  g6neraux.  11  n'a  parl4 
que  la  langue  poetique  decette  passion.  La  religion  est  son  amour  ve- 
ritable ;  Tame  de  son  ame.  Ce  n'est  que  pour  elle  qu'il  p4nMre 
jusqu-au  fond  de  nos  coeurs,  et  Ton  croiroit  qu'il  a  tenu  en  reserve,  pour 
tat  objet  unique,  nos  plus  intimes  Amotions.  Ce  mortel  favorise  s'est 
^chappe  de  Tobscur  labyrinthe  du  doute,  et  a  trouve  un  refuge  dans 
Kasile  ^lev^  de  la  foi.  C'est  de  \h  qu'au  sein  d'one  paix  inalterable,  il 
contemple  et  depeint  le  cours  oragenx  de  la  vie.  Eclaire  de  la  lii- 
mi^re  religieuse,  il  p^n^tre  tons  les  myst^res  de  la  destinee  humaine;  le 
but  m^roe  de  la  douleur  n'est  plus  une  enigme  pour  lui,  et  chaque  larrae 
de  Tinfortune  lui  paroit  semblable  k  l&  rosee  des  fleurs,  dont  la  moindre 
goutte  r^flechit  le  ciel.  Quelque  soit  le  sujet  de  sa  poesie,  elle  est  une 
hymne  de  r^jouissance  sur  la  beaut^  de  la  creation ;  et  il  cei^bre,avec  une 
joie  toujours  nouvelle,  les  merveilles  de  la  nature  et  celles  de  Tart, 
comme  si  elles  lui  apparoissoient  tout  h  coup,  dans  leur  jeunesse  prj- 
tnitive  et  dans  feur  plus  eclatante  splendeur.  A  la  fraicheur  des  images, 
h  la  vivacite  des  sentimens,  on  croiroit  que  c'est  le  premier  r^veil  de 
rhomme  sortant  des  mains  du  Createur:  mais  une  Eloquence  choisie, 
une  etonnante  souplesse  de  langage,  et  surtout  la  connoissance  intime 
des  rapports  les  plus  caches  dans  la  nature,  trahissent  un  esprit  tr^ 
cultive,  une  ame  h  la  fois  inspiree  et  contemplative  qui  s'est  enrichie 
par  les  plus  profondes  reflexions.  Quand  il  rapprocbe  les  extr^mes^ 
qu'il  oppose  ks  astres  aux  fleurs,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  petit  k  ce  qu'il  y 
»^  de  plus  grand,  ses  m^tapbores  ont  toujours  trait  h  la  relation  rau- 
tuelle  qu'une  commune  origine  ^tablit  entre  tous  les  ^tres,  et  cette  har- 
monie  ravissante,  cette  Concorde  dans  I'univers,  ne  paroit  elle-mSme 
qu'un  F6flet<de  Tamour  Eternel  qui  embraase  la  creation  toute  enti^re.' 

We  are  not  dead  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  images  and  ex- 
pressions contained  in  this  rhapsodical  eulogy ;  but  to  stoop  again 
|o  plain  and  homely  English,  all  that  we  can  gather  from  it  is> 
that  Calderon  implicitly  believed,  not  merely  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  all  the  wild  legends  and  mystic  theology  of  his 
church.     He  dramatized  the  Bible  and  the  Hagiography,  and  in 

•  We  quote  from  the  French  translation  of  M.  Schlegefs  wbrkr  Few  of  out  readers 
probphlv  are  familiar  with  German,  and  we  do  not  Uriah  to  risk  a  translation  of  what 
3ve  fHvrljr  confess  is,  in  many  respects,  beypu(|  our  comprehension. 

his 
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his  aiitos  (pieces  represented  on  tlie  day  of  llie  SacranicnO  he 
brought  forward  as  strange  a  group  of  personages  as  ever  were 
assembled  in  any  of  our  old  Mysleriea,  Sin  and  Faith,  and 
Doubt,  and  Judaism  and  GentiliMm,  and  the  Church ;  the  Devil ; 
the  Apostles,  and  even  more  holy  beings,  who  discourse  in  all  the 
florid  metaphor  and  brilliant  imagery  and  false  taste  which  never 
forsake  Calderon.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  were  soon 
fatigued  with  his  impersonations  of  all  the  subtle  distinctions  of 
the  scholastic  divinity,  where  the  author's  familiarity  with  Aqui- 
nas was  forced  upon  our  notice  at  least  as  often  as  his  knowledge 
of  external  nature,  or  of  the  human  soul:  we  shall  therefore  dismisi 
the  autos  entirely  from  our  consideration.  But  neither  in  his 
other  religious  dramas  did  the  mind  of  Calderon  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  dark  and  credulous  spirit  of  his  age.  Sismondi 
calls  him  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition;  and  indeed  he  seems  to 
dwell  at  least  as  fondly  on  those  real  or  fictitious  character! 
which  none  but  the  most  ignorant  age  of  Christianity  would  have 
made  objects  of  admiration  and  worship,  as  on  those  primitive 
teachers  and  genuine  martyrs  whom  the  Christian  church  so  de- 
servedly holds  in  honour.  We  should  rather  say,  that  his  poetry 
is  a  constant  hymn,  not  to  the  great  Father  of  all  worlds,  but  to 
the  thousand  deities  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  enshrined  in 
the  place  of  the  one  God  and  one  Mediator.  The  relic  of  some 
sainl,  or  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  is  evidently  more  ardently  sought 
after  than  the  praise  of  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer.  When 
the  good  and  evil  Genius  contend  for  the  '  great  Prince  of  Fez,'  it 
is  not  the  Scripture  but  the  life  of  Loyola  which  is  to  convert 
him,  and  from  which  the  evil  Genius  endeavours  to  avert  hia  at- 
tention. Even  in  those  religious  dramas  which  we  should  select 
as  offering  the  greatest  beauties,  Las  Cadenas  del  Demonio,  which 
relates  the  legend  of  St.  Bartholomew  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Armenia;  Los  dos  Amantea  del  Cielo,  a  legend  of  martyrdom; 
and,  above  all,  the  Exaltacion  de  la  Cruz  ;  the  supernatural  inter- 
vention appears  to  us  wanting  in  dignity.  The  devils  have  not 
sufficient  grandeur  to  produce  awe,  nor  the  angels  sufficient  grace 
and  majesty  to  inspire  us  with  a  belief  in  their  ethereal  nature. 
The  prime  favourite,  however,  of  the  Germans,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  great  praise  by  Bouterwek,  and  by  the  writer  of  a  Latin 
dissertation  on  Calderon,  printed  at  Copenhagen,  and  which,  pro- 
bably in  deference  to  their  authority,  has  been  published  in  the 
present  selection,  is  the  '  Devocion  de  la  Cruz.'  Of  this  '  sublime 
of  Roman  Catholic  antinomiantsm,'  as  we  have  heard  it  called,  our 
readers  will  have  some  notion,  when  they  are  informed  that  the 
hero,  Eusebio,  having  been  found,  an  infant,  at  the  foot  of  a  cross, 
the  cross  becomes  as  it  were  the  sign  of  his  destiny.  Wherever  a 
B  :i  cross 
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cross  appears,  it  produces  some  good,  or  averts  some  evil  from 
him.  He  becomes  a  robber  and  a  murderer;  he  forces  bis  way 
into  a  convent  in  order  to  violate  his  mistress,  but  the  mysterious 
cross  appears  upon  her  bosom,  and  he  is  saved  from  the  actual  guilt 
of  incest;  he  at  length  expires  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  his  spirit 
is  therefore  allowed  to  return  to  the  body  to  confess  and  be  ab- 
solved; Julia,  his  sister  and  mistress,  embraces  the  cross  near  his 
grave,  and  Jlies  away,  the  remaining  spectators  exclaiming,  *  A 
miracle !'  Purely  M.  Sismondi's  expression  of  '  frightful  mora- 
lity,' moralite  affreuse,  is  not  too  strong.  Ludovico  Enio,  in  the 
Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  is  almost  as  atrocious  a  criminal^  and  is 
converted  by  entering  the  cave  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory.  Both 
these  pieces  are  indeed  curious,  as  records  of  the  popular  religion  of 
Spain :  the  audience  which  could  listen  with  dehght  to  such  views 
of  Christianity  must  indeed  have  been  worthy  subjects  of  that 
darkest  of  bigots,  Philip  II.  The  most  extravagant  tales  of  puri^ 
tanical  or  methodistic  conversion  are  harmless  in  comparison  with 
such  lessons  of  ^  sinning  in  order  that  grace  may  abound ;'  their 
wildest  absurdities  are  light,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  when  opposed 
to  the  darkness  and  the  ignorance  of  real  religion,  implied  in  these 
representations.  It  is  not  in  this  manner  that  we  would  wish  to 
see  the  spirit  of  Christianity  allied  with  poetry.  It  may  be,  and 
it  has  been  powerfully  introduced,  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
the  murderer,  and  to  appal  him  during  his  crime,  so  that  the 
*  Amen'  should  stick  in  his  throat;  it  has  darkened  the  horror 
round  the  death-bed  of  the  proud  and  obdurate  man, '  who  died 
and  made  no  sign ;'  it  may  be  represented  as  pouring  its  dews 
upon  the  wounded  spirit;  as  strengthening  the  fortitude  of  the 
suffering  saint,  and  encircling  the  brow  of  the  martyr  with  a 
brighter  halo. 

We  should  not  do  perfect  justice  to  Calderon,  if  we  omitted  to 
s|cknowledge  his  great  comic  powers.  Intrusive,  and  often  mis- 
placed as  they  are,  there  is  a  vivacity  and  readiness  in  his  Gra- 
cipsos ;  a  broad  and  humorous  vein  about  his  more  vulgar  cha- 
racters, which,  though  sometimes,  from  their  speaking  in  a  strange 
dialect,  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible,  is  frequently  irre- 
sistible. There  is  a  most  amusing  mistake  in  the  ^  Senora  y  la 
Criada,'  in  which  a  vulgar  country  wench  is  carried  off  by  a  lover 
instead  of  her  high-bred  mistress.  We  were  much  diverted  in  a 
classical  play  on  Ulysses  and  Circe  by  being  reminded  of  our  old 
friends  Stephano  and  IVinculo,  with  their  monster.  One  of  the 
graciosos  has  been  transformed  into  a  monkey,  the  other  has 
caught  him,  and  is  estimating  how  much  he  shall  make  by  his 
prize  on  his  return  home ;  the  poor  monkey  labouring  all  the  time  to 
get  back  into  a  man.  Indeed  the  graciosos  seem  to  enjoy  a  perpe- 
tual Saturnalia ;  no  misfortunes  of  tlieir  masters  are  sacred  against 
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tlieir  burlesque  ;  all  their  most  courtly  language  is  paroilied,  though 
sometimes  the  poor  wit  pays  the  penalty  of  his  joke,  by  enduring 
all  the  ill-humour  and  resentment  of  his  disappointed  lord.  The 
Spaniards  take  great  delighl  in  little  humorous  tales,  with  which 
the  jester  of  the  piece  is  always  ready ;  in  the  '  Dicha  y  Desdicha 
del  Nonibre/  there  is  a  conflict  of  '  petites  conies'  between  the 
prolific  lacquey  and  unwearied  chambermaid ;  of  this  species  of 
wit,  tlie  lamentation  of  the  unfortunate  valet  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen, who  relates  that  he  once  went  to  consult  a  witch  about 
some  charm,  to  procure  him  the  affections  of  his  mistress.  The 
cunning  woman  commands  him  to  obtain  a  lock  of  his  fair  one's 
hair,  assuring  him  that  having  that  in  his  possessiou,  the  own«- 
shall  come  to  him  at  midnight.  He  accordingly  riHes  his  Belinda 
of  this  treasure — and  the  real  owner  does  indeed  visit  him,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  ghost — some  of  whose  hair  had  been  adopted 
by  bis  deceitful  charmer. 

Of  our  author's  tragic  powers,  confining  the  term  to  the  poeti- 
cal expression  of  human  suffering,  we  do  not  think  so  highly. 
He  is  too  fond  of  representing  rather  acute  bodily  pain,  than  lh« 
anguish  of  the  mind.  He  moves  ua  by  putting  his  characters  to 
the  torture.  We  shudder  at  cruelty,  rather  than  sympathise  with 
distress  \  and  he  often  surprises  us  with  a  violent  and  lerrlbia 
catastrophe  when  we  are  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  it.  In 
'  El  Medico  di  su  honra,'  a  jealous  husband  bleeds  his  wife  to 
death;  and  his  only  punishment  is  being  obliged  to  take  a  second, 
whom  he  had  before  wronged :  and,  though  no  one  will  question 
either  the  moral  or  poetical  justice  which  condemns  the  hero,  in 
the  '  Tres  J  usticias  en  uno,'  to  the  hangman,  yet  his  crimes  have 
not  been  related  with  that  seriousness  and  solemnity,  which  would 
induce  us  to  expect  so  dreadful  a  doom.  '  El  Pintor  di  su  Des- 
honra'  is  another  of  these  tales  of  hatred  and  undisguised  horror; 
ill  which  the  husband  shoots  his  wife :  while  in  the  '  A  secreto 
Agravto  secreta  Venganza,'  there  is  a  dreadful  disproportion  be- 
tween the  offence  and  ihe  manner  in  which  it  is  visited.  The  base 
and  extravagant  cruelty  of  Gomez  Arias,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
volting as  it  is,  we  are  almost  inclirted  to  forgive,  on  account  of 
its  bringing  out  the  touching  and  tender  character  of  the  deserted 
Dorotea,  who,  we  must  confess,  betrayed  us  into  an  emotion,  to 
which,  in  all  our  knowledge  of  Calderon's  works,  we  had  been 
almost  entirely  strangers.  El  Alcaide  di  Zalamea  also  deserves 
very  high  praise,  for  its  picture  of  homely  and  severe  country  jus- 
tice ;  there  is  an  untainted  simplicity  of  manner,  and  an  indexible 
firmness  of  character,  above  all  an  appearance  of  truth  and  nature 
in  the  whole  drama,  which  make  it  appear  among  the  works  of 
Calderon  like  a  chaste  and  unpresuming,  yet  eubslantial  country 
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dwelling  among  his  crowxls  of  fairy  palaces  and  fantastic  temples, 
overlaid  with  all  the  richness  of  Arabesque  and  Gothic  ornament, 
and  capriciously  heaped  together  in  wild  but  splendid  confusion. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  reader  will  have  perceived  that  our 
estimate  of  Calderon  approaches  much  nearer  to  that  of  Sis- 
ihdndi  than  that  of  Schlegel.  His  boundless  and  inexhaustible 
fertility *of  invention;  his  quick  power  of  seizing  and  presenting 
every  thing  with  dramatic  effect ;  the  unfailing  animal  spirits  of 
his  dramas,  if  we  may  venture  on  the  expression ;  the  general  lof- 
tiness and  the  purity  of  his  sentiments ;  the  rich  facility  of  his 
Verse  ;  the  abundance  of  his  language,  and  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  words  and  figures, 
entitle  him  to  a  high  rank,  as  to  the  imagination  and  creative 
faculty  of  a  poet :  but  we  cannot  consent  to  enrol  him  among 
*  the  mighty  masters  of  the  human  breast/  Though  there  are 
few  of  his  plays  which  are  not  read  with  unremitting  interest, 
there  are  none  to  which  we  recur,  and  dwell  upon  with  deep  and 
increasing  delight ;  he  has  neither  profoundness  of  thought  nor  in* 
tenseness  of  feeling ;  he  places  us  indeed  in  another  world,  and 
that  world  is  gay  and  animated,  and  perpetually  excites  our  won-^ 
der :  but  we  feel  a  want  of  kindred  sympathy  with  its  inhabitants — 
their  language  is  not  our  language ;  their  feelings  are  not  our  feeU 
iiigs  ;  their  hearts  not  our  hearts.  Of  the  golden  keys,  which  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  true  poet,  Calderon  has  received  but  one ; 
he  can  unclose  to  us  the  gates  of  joy ;  he  amuses  us  without 
ceasing;  but  within  that  of  horror  and  thrilling  fear,  he  cannot 
admit  us,  and  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears  flows  not  at 
his  command.  In  the  great  poet,  there  must  be  a  harmony  of 
truth  and  fiction;  Calderon  has  only  the  latter:  his  grandeur  and 
strength  must  be  governed  and  regulated  by  propriety  ;  Calderon 
riots  without  restraint  or  control.  But  while  we  recognize  the 
genuine  principle  of  heroic  tragedy,  that  fatal  rock  upon  which 
Dryden  foundered,  in  the  Spanish  stage ;  while  we  acknowledge 
the  Almanzors  and  M aximins  of  his  day,  the  lineal  descendants 
and  inheritors  of  their  forefathers'  extravagance,  and  thus  convey 
our  opinions  as  to  the  characters  represented,  with  tolerable  ac^ 
cbracy;  we  can  compare  the  style  of  Calderon  to  nothing  more 
appropriately  than  a  Chinese  paper,  on  which  flowers,  and  trees 
and  birds,  and  all  that  is  glowing  and  brilliant  in  nature,  are  pro- 
fftsely  scattered,  but  with  little  either  of  order  or  meaning.  Cali- 
deron  therefore  may  create  an  ardent  burst  of  enthusiasm;  but  it 
will  soon  bum  itself  away :  he  will  have  many  admirers,  but 
few  lovers  of  his  poetry.  He  will  have  appeared  before  us  like 
a  splendid  procession,  which  we  should  lament  not  to  have  seen, 
but  which,  when  the  novelty  is  passed  and  curiosity  satiated,  we 
•hall  scarcely  wish  to  pass  again  before  us. 
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Art.  II.— ! .  yl  Narrative  of  Truvth  in  Northern  Afrita,  in  the 
years  1818,  19,  ant/ 20;  accompanied  hu  Geographical  Notice* 
lif  SoudfOi,  and  of  the  Course  of  the  Niger.     Kith  u  Chart  of 
the  Route,  and  a  variety  of  Coloured  Plrites  iltustrutive  of  the 
Costumes    of  the  several    Natives  of  Norlhern  Africa.     By 
Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.  N.  companion  of  llie  lale  Sir.  Ritchie. 
4to.     pp.  382.     London.  tSSl. 
2-  j1  Dissertation  showhig  the   Identity  of  the  Rivers  Niger 
and  Nile;  chicjiy from  the  Authority  oj  the  Ancienla.—liy  John 
Dudley,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Huinberaton  and  Sileby,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester  ;  and  fiomelime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge.      12mo.      London.     1821. 
' '  I  ^HE  world,'  said  Doctor  Johnson  fifty  years  ago,  '  is  now  not 
conteiiled  to  be  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative; 
tliey  want  to  learn  something.'     The  world,  we  suspect,  is  some- 
what more  fastidious  at  present  than  when  the  good  Doctor  made 
his  observation  ;  and  yet,  though  the  '  Narrative'  before  us  has  no 
claim  to  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  abstract  science,  antiquarian  research,  or  discoveries  in  natural 
history;  though  it  frequently  returns  on  itself,  and  sets  all  arrange- 
ment at  defiance ;  yet,  with  all  these  defects,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  it  will  not  only  be  read,  but  be  found  to 
afford  both  '  entertniiiment'  and  '  instruction.'     There  is  so  much 
natural  and  unaffected  simplicity  in  relating  the  incidents,  so  much 
good  feeling  apparent  in  the  statements,  and  withal  so  much  infor- 
mation scattered  over  its  desultory  pages,  that  the  reader  is  irre- 
sistibly carried  on  to  the  conclusion,  and  rises  with  a  wish  that  the 
details  had   been  more  expanded,  and  particularly  those  relating 
to   the  personal    sufferings    and    adventures  of  our  countrymen; 
which,  severe  and  perilous  as  they  were,  appear  tu  have  always  been 
borne  with  uncomplaining  resignation.     The  manners  are  well  de- 
scribed, the  traits  of  character  are  lively  and  amusing,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  the  several  natives  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting 
prints.     A  neat  chart  of  the  routes  explains  at  llie  same  time  the 
nature  of  the  surface  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  author  was  serving  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Albion, 
bearing  llie  Hag  of  Sir  Charles  Penrose,  when  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie 
arrived  at  Malta.  Weary  of  a  life  of  inactivity,  and  anxious  to 
visit  new  countries,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  accompany  that 
gentleman,  then  proceeding  on  his  mission  into  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa  from  Tripoli;  aa  did  also  John  Belford,  a  car- 
penter of  ihe  dockyard  at  Malta.  On  assembling  at  Tripoli, 
in  November,  1818,  they  found  there  the  Bey  of  Fezzan,  who  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Moiirzouk,  the  capital  of  that  country,  (which 
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may  be  considered  as  a  province  of  Tripoli ;)  and  under  whose  pro- 
tection our  travellers,  by  order  of  the  Basbaw,  were  to  commeiice 
tbeir  arduous  expedition.  A^,  however,  a  very  considerable  dehy 
was  likely  to  occur  in  the  preparations  of  Mukni,  (so  the  Bey  was 
named,)  Mr.  Ritchie  thought  a  short  excursion  to  Benioleed,  by 
the  way  of  the  Gharian  mountains,  might  tend  to  habituate  them  to 
the  mode  of  travelling  and  the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as 
enable  tbem  to  gain  some  information  of  the  state  of  the  interior  of 
the  Tripolitan  dominions. 

Captain  Lyon  gives  some  details,  which  this  journey  furnished, 
respecting  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Arabs ;  but  as  they  differ 
not  materially  from  the  accounts  already  before  the  public,  we  shall 
only  notice  his  description  of  the  subterranean  villages,  or  nests  of 
caves,  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  Gharian.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  these  mountains,  through  narrow,  rugged  and  intricate 
passes,  a  table-land  opened  upon  the  travellers,  apparently  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation ;  extensive  fields  of  com  and  saffron,  mingled 
with  olive,  apple,  and  almond  trees,  formed  a  lively  contrast  with 
the  arid  deserts  on  all  sides  beneath : — but  no  human  dwelling  was 
visible,  all  the  habitations  lying  below  the  surface.  A  hole  of 
about  twelve  yards  square  is  dug  in  the  limestone  rock,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  excavations  are 
made  into  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rock  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  families  they  are  to  lodge.  The  only  access  to 
this  area  is  through  a  sloping  passage,  the  entrance  of  which  is 'at 
the  distance  of  90  or  100  feet.  It  is  rudely  arched  with  stone,  and 
secured  by  a  ponderous  door.  Through  this  their  cattle  are  driveOi 
and  securely  shut  up  within  the  square  during  the  night* 
*  A  few  years  ago  the  present  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  made  war  upon 
these  mountaineers.  For  some  time  they  defended  their  passes 
with  great  bravery,  and  destroyed  numbers  of  the  Tripoline  army ; 
they  were  at  length  forced  back  on  their  subterranean  abodes,  when 
the  Bashaw's  people  collected  heaps  of  straw,  set  them  on  fire, 
threw  them  blazing  into  the  areas,  suffocated  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women  and  children,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Tripoli,  with 
twelve  camel-loads  of  heads !  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Bashaw^ 
we  are  told,  is  considered  as  a  mighty  good  sort  of  man  for  a  Turk, 
and  much  less  bloodthirsty  than  his  brother  despots  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers :  and,  in  fact,  though  in  his  younger  days  he  openly  re- 
belled against  his  father,  and  murdered  his  elder  brother  in  presence 
of  their  mother,  as  related  in  the  interesting  letters  of  Mrs.  Tully, 
(Vol.  XV.)  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns who  have  wielded  the  blood-stained  sceptre  of  Tripoli. 

Before  he  made  this  excursion,  however.  Captain  Lyon,  who  had 
assumed  the  dress  of  the  country,  and  duly  qualified  himself  for 
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passing  as  a  good  Musselnian,  ventured  into  tbe  streets  of  Tripoli, 
(on  occasion  of  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  lime  no  Christian 
or  Jew  can  with  saTety  show  himself,}  to  witness  the  tricks  of  a 
set  of  vagabonds  known  by  the  name  of  Maraboots,  who,  under 
pretence  of  superior  sanctily,  like  Uie  faquirs  of  India,  practise  all 
manner  of  juggling  and  imposture;  take  up  snakes  and  scorpions; 
lacerate  their  bodies;  »nd,  in  short,  make  themselves  appear  as 
odious  and  as  disgusting  as  their  ingenuity  can  devise,  by  tearing 
their  hair,  smearing  their  faces,  whirling  rapidly  roundj  and  working 
themselves  into  an  apparent  state  of  frenzy. 

'  One  of  these  mad  and  uiiBcfaievous  maniacs  had  a  large  nail  run 
through  both  cheeks ;  and  all  had  bitten  their  tongues  in  so  violent  a 
manner,  as  to  cause  blood  and  saliva  to  flow  copiously.  They  were 
halfnaked,  at  intervals  ultedngshort  groans  and  howls ;  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded (sometimes  three  or  four  abreast,  leaning  on  each  other),  they 
threw  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  quick  motion,  which 
caused  the  blood  to  rise  in  their  feces,  and  their  eyes  (o  project  from  the 
Bixrkeis  to  a  frightful  degree.  Their  long  black  hair,  which  grew  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  (the  other  parts  being  closely  shaven),  was  conti- 
nually waving  to  and  fro,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  head.  One  or  two, 
who  were  the  most  furious,  and  who  continually  attempted  to  run  at 
the  crowd,  were  held  by  a  man  nu  each  side,  by  means  of  a  lope,  or  a 
handkerchief  lied  round  the  middle.  As  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
streets,  a  parly  of  Maltese  and  other  Christiatis  were  discovered  on  a 
terrace,  and  were  instantly  assailed  by  showers  of  stones.  I  observed 
that  whenever  the  Maraboots  passed  Ihe  house  of  a  Christian,  they 
affected  to  he  ungovernable,  and  endeavoured  to  get  near  it,  pretending 
[hey  made  the  discovery  by  smelling  out  Unbelievers.' — p.  10. 

It  was  not  till  the  i'id  March,  I8I9,  that  Mukni  was  ready  to 
take  his  departure  for  Mourzouk.  The  cofB6  (or  caravan)  consisted 
of  about  200  men,  and  as  many  camels.  To  these  were  added 
several  small  parties  of  iibemted  negroes,  joyful  at  tbe  idea  of  re- 
turning once  more  to  their  native  land,  though  with  slender  means 
of  subsistence,  and  several  of  the  women  with  young  children  at  their 
backs:  many  of  them  had  the  prospect  of  a  journey  of  two  thou- 
sand miles,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  over  stony  or  sandy  deserts, 
^s  a  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  these  poor  creaturea,  Mukni 
joined  them  on  the  26th,  preceded  by  flags  and  music,  and  attended 
by  about  fifty  horsemen  dressed  in  the  most  superb  and  gaudy  ap- 
parel. 

It  was  market  day  when  they  reached  Benioleed,  on  which  ac- 
count the  caravan  halted ;  and  here  Captain  Lyon  was  introduced 
to  the  wife  of  Sheik  Barood,  the  chief  manager  of  Mukni's  alTairs. 
He  had  heard  thai  she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  ever  seen, 
and  (the  very  acme  of  female  perfection  in  Africa)  so  fat  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk.    The  following  is  Lis  account  of  Ihe  interview. 
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*  On  my  entrance  ihe  so  veiled  henelf  as  to  exhibit  to  advantage  lier 
arm,  with  all  its  gay  ornaments,  and  on  my  requesting  to  be  ftivoured 
with  a  view  of  her  face,  she,  with  very  little  reluctance,  gratified  me. 
Her  chin,  the  tip  of  her  nose,  and  the  space  between  her  eyebrows, 
were  marked  with  black  lines ;  she  was  much  rouged ;  her  neck,  arms, 
and  legs,  were  covered^  with  tattooed  flowers,  open  hands,  circles,  the 
names  of  God,  and  of  her  numerous  male  friends.  She  had  a  multitude 
of  gold  ear-rings  and  ornaments,  set  with  very  bad  and  counterfeit  jew- 
els, and  weighing  all  together,  I  should  think,  two  or  three  pounds. 
Her  shirt  was  of  striped  silk ;  and  she  had  a  rich  purple  silk  barracan, 
or  mantle,  gracefully  thrown  round  her,  and  fastened  at  the  breast  by  a 
gold  pin,  with  ornaments  of  the  same  metal  suspended  from  it :  all  the 
other  articles  of  finery  which  she  possessed  were  displayed  round  the 
tent,  whilst  a  multitude  of  poor  thin  wretches,  resembling  witches,  sat 
round  her  in  astonishment,  never  having  in  their  lives  seen  such  a  para- 
gon of  perfection.  Like  all  other  Arabs,  they  touched  whatever  pleased 
them  most,  one  admiring  this  object,  another  something  near  it,  so  that 
our  poor  belle  was  sometimes  poked  by  a  dozen  fingers  at  once  ;  all, 
however,  agreeing  on  one  point,  that  she  was  beautifully  and  exces- 
sively fat,  and  I  must  say  I  never  before  beheld  such  a  monstrous  mass 
of  human  flesh.  One  of  her  legs,  of  enormous  size,  was  uncovered  as 
high  as  the  calf,  and  every  one  pressed  it,  admiring  its  solidity,  and 
praising  God  for  blessing  them  with  such  a  sight.  I  was  received  most 
graciously,  and  invited  to  sit  close  to  her,  when  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions she  asked  me  was,  if  in  my  country  the  ladies  were  as  fat  and 
handsome  as  herself?  For  the  plumpness  of  my  countrywomen,  I 
owned,  with  shame,  that  I  never  had  seen  one  possessed  of  half  such 
an  admirable  rotundity,  which  she  took  as  a  great  compliment ;  but  I 
did  not  attempt  to  carry  the  comparison  farther,  though  she  was  really 
very  handsome  in  face  and  features.  She  amused  herself  while  speaking 
with  playing  on  a  kind  of  drum  made  of  clay,  called  Derbooka,  by 
beating  with  one  hand,  and  playing  with  the  fingers  of  the  other ;  and 
perceiving  that  I  was  amused  by  it,  she  ordered  an  old  man  to  get  up 
and  dance.  The  females  sang  and  clapped  their  hands  in  good  time, 
and  the  dancer  went  through  a  variety  of  figures,  all  equally  indelicate. 
A  woman  then  succeeded  him,  and  in  this  respect  quite  threw  him  in 
the  shade  ;  but  as  I  knew  it  to  be  the  general  mode  of  dancing  in  this 
part  of  Barbary,  I  of  course  applauded  it.  Lilla  Fatma  herself  then 
thought  proper  to  honour  us  with  a  few  graceful  attitudes  in  the  same 
style ;  but  Mr.  Ritchie's  entrance  into  the  tent  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
exhibition,  and  the  ceremony  of  veiling  took  place  in  the  same  manner 
as'before.'— p.  62. 

The  farther  the  party  advanced,  the  more  dreary  the  country 
became ;  the  surface  was  unenlivened  by  a  single  tint  of  verdure, 
except  by  the  sickly  leaves  of  a  few  stunted  bushes,  and  now  and 
then  by  the  appearance  of  a  wadey^  or  valley,  with  a  little  patch  of 
cultivated  ground.  On  the  6th  April  tliey  reached  the  northern 
frontier  of  f'ezzan,  at  a  place  csdied  Bonjem,  marked  by  a  well,  and 
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a  TLomaii  castle  in  ruins.  Tliey  now  entered  upon  a  stony  plain 
entirely  destitute  of  food  and  water  for  the  camels ;  here  thejp 
experienced  one  of  those  dreadful  storms  known  by  the  name  of 
Sirocco,  which  blow  from  the  east  or  south-east  across  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  sweeping  before  them  such  clouds  of  sand  as  to  make  it 
impossible  lo  more,  or  even  to  open  the  eyes.  '  In  addition  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  these  winds,'  says  Captain  Lyon, 
'  they  are  so  intpregnaled  with  sand,  ihat  the  air  is  darkened  by  it, 
the  sky  appears  of  a  dusky  yellow,  and  the  sun  is  barely  percep- 
tible. The  eyes  become  red,  swelled  and  inflamed,  the  lips  and  skin 
parched  and  chapped,  while  severe  pain  in  ihe  chest  is  very  gene- 
rally felt,  in  consequence  of  the  quantities  of  sand  unavoidably  in- 

Tbe  following  day,  the  wind  having  abated,  they  reached  Sockna ; 
when  the  attendants  of  Mukni  dressed  themselves  in  their  best 
clothes  ^  and  with  music  and  dancing,  and  firing  of  muskets,  and 
accompanied  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
entered,  or  rather  rushed  into  the  town  in  a  sort  of  irregular  pro- 
cession. 

'  Sock  an  stands  on  an  immense  plain  of  gravel ;  bounded  to  the 
loulh  by  the  Suudah  mountains,  al  about  fifteen  miles  ;  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Wadan  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  ;  a  distant  range  to 
the  west ;  and  tliosi:  I  have  already  mentioned  on  passing  through  to 
the  norlh.  The  town  is  walled,  and  may  contain  5000  persons  ;  more 
than  half  the  people  we  saw  this  day  were  from  Hoon  and  Wadan, 
There  are  small  projections  from  the  walls,  having  loop-holes  for  mus- 
ketry. It  has  seven  gates,  only  one  of  which  will  admit  a  loaded 
camel.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  mud 
and  small  stones  mixed,  many  of  them  having  a  story  above  the  ground 
floor.  A  small  court  is  open  in  the  centre;  and  the  windows,  or  more 
properly  the  doors,  which  open  from  this  area,  give  the  only  light 
which  the  rooms  receive.  The  water  ofSockna  is  almost  all  brackish 
or  bitter.    There  are  200,000  dale  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 

'.  hood  of  the  town,  which  pay  duty  :  also  an  equal  number,  not  yet 
come  into  bearing,  which  are  exempt.  These  dales  grow  in  a  belt  of 
sand,  at  about  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  are  of  a 
quality  far  superior  to  any  produced  in  the  north  of  Africa.  Owing 
to  their  excellence,  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price  at  Tripidi.  The 
adjoining  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  shrubs,  or  any  kind  of  food 
for  camels,  which  are  therefore  sent  to  graze  about  five  miles  off; 
while  in  the  (own  all  animals  are  fed  on  dates.' — p.  73. 

I  The  dress   of  the   men    is  described  as   neat,   and  the  women 

I      are  said  to  be  handsome,  many  of  them  being  as  fair  as  Europeans; 

l'      but  all  of  profligate  manners.     The  language  is  not  Arabic,  but  si- 
milar to  that  of  theTuarick,  who  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  soulb- 
tt,  and  is  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  original  Brebers. 
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Al  t^  dbtancc  of  ten  miles  easterly  from  Sockna  Kes  the  town  of 
Hood,  and  twelve  miles  farther  that  of  Wadan,  to  bodi  of  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  Captain  Lyon  proceeded,  in  company  with 
Yussufy  the  SOB  of  Mukni,  a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who  was 
sent  by  hb  father,  with  a  proper  escort,  to  collect  the  taxes. 
Hoon  is  a  walled  town,  smaller  than  Sockna,  but  built  in  the 
same  manner.  About  three  hundred  armed  men  came  out  with  mu- 
sic and  dancing-women  to  welcome  Yussuf,  in  the  same  boisterous 
manner  as  his  father  had  been  received  at  Sockna.  Hoon  has 
diree  gates,  three  mosques,  and  a  large  mud  building  dignified 
with  dbe  name  of  a  castle.  The  gardens  and  palm  plantations 
are  near  the  walls.  Wadan  is  not  walled,  and  is  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  the  other  two.  It  is  the  custom  at  all  these  towns  to 
keep  tame  ostriches,  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers. 

On  the  22d  April  the  caravan  left  Sockna,  and  the  same  day  en- 
tered the  passes  of  the  Soudah,  or  Black  Mountains ;  the  basalt  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Buckland 
of  Oxford. 

'  Basalt,  nearly  black,  much  impregnated  throughout  with  carbonate 
of  lime;  and  interspersed  with  small  circular  cells,  that  are  partly  or 
wholly  filled  with  common  or  with  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
decomposition  of  this  rock  forms  small  spherical  fragments  of  consider 
rable  hardness,  the  surface  of  which,  by  long  exposure,  has  acquired  a 
kind  of  polish  or  glossy  aspect,  and  is  irregularly  pitted  or  indented  all 
over  with  small  cavities  of  various  depths,  from  the  destruction  of  the 
calcareous  matter  that  originally  filled  them.'  He  adds,  '  The  chain  of 
the  Soudah  or  Black  Mountains  appears  to  be  composed  of  this  basalt ; 
they  rise  to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  being  situated  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  south  from  Sockna,  and  extending  about  100  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  aivd  in  length  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
from  east  to  west;  they  are  perfectly  barren,  of  irregular  form,  occa- 
sionally broken  into  detached  masses^  and  sometimes  rising  into  cones. 
Their  elevated  plains  are  in  some  parts  covered  with  the  small  spherical 
shining  fragments  above  described.  The  latitude  of  this  chain  is  from 
28.40.  to  27.30.  north.'— p.  362. 

Having  cleared  the  Soudah  mountains,  the  caravan  passed  over 
a  plain  covered  with  small  white  gravel. 

'  We  did  not  see  any  where  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation ;  but 
observed  many  skeletons  of  animals,  which  had  died  of  fatigue  on  the 
Desert,  and  occasionally  the  grave  of  some  human  being.  All  these 
bodies  were  so  dried  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  that  putrefaction 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  death.  In  recently  expired 
animals  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  pfTensive  smell ;  and  in  those 
long  dead,  the  skin,  with  the  hair  on  it,  remained  unbroken  and  perfect, 
although  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  a  slight  blow.    The  sand-winds 

never 
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neter  cause  these  carcasses  to  change  iheir  places,  rs  in  a  short  time  a 
slight  mound  is  formed  round  them,  and  ihey  become  stationary.'— p.  83. 

This  plain  presented  so  perfect  an  horizon  all  round,  that,  as  Cap- 
tain Lyon  says,  an  astronomical  observation  might  have  been  taken 
as  at  aea;  and  such  was  the  dryness  of  the  air,  that  the  horses'  tails 
in  beating  off  the  dies,  the  blankets,  barracans,  and  other  clothing, 
emitted  electric  sparks,  and  crackled  on  being  rubbed.  Beyond 
this  was  a  ridge  of  sand-hills,  which  they  crossed,  and  after  that  a 
rough  rocky  country,  till,  on  the  26th,  they  arrived  at  Zeighan,  a 
availed  village,  containing  a  population  of  about  iliOO  white  people, 
and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  forest  of  palm  trees. 

At  Sebha,  surrounded  by  groves  of  palms  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
desert,  all  the  male  population  came  out  to  salute  the  Sultan  ;  for 
such,  we  should  have  observed,  is  the  title  which  Mulini  takes  on 
entering  Fezzan,  Here  Captain  L.3'on  observed  the  colour  of  the 
people  to  be  changed  to  that  of  mulaltoes.  From  this  place,  an- 
other stony  plain,  utterly  barren,  followed  by  one  of  sand  in  many 
places  encrusted  with  salt,  brought  them  to  a  miserable  mud  village 
about  three  hours  from  Mourzouk,  wihere  the  caravan  halted  to 
make  preparations  for  a  public  entiy  on  the  following  day ;  which 
accordingly  took  place,  with  the  same  turbulence  and  confusion, 
but  with  increased  numbers,  as  on  former  occasions  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  country  of  Fezzan,  itself  a  vast  desert  with  numerous 
oases  scattered  over  its  surface,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  still 
more  barren  deserts.  It  extends  from  about  the  latitude  .30^'^  to 
24°  N.  and  from  long.  !3°  to  20°  E,  being  about  450  by  .'J70 
miles.  The  population  scattered  over  this  wide  waste  is  stated  by 
Homeman  to  amount  only  to  70  or  75,000  souls,  of  which, 
according  to  Lyon,  Mourzouk  Contains  about  3,500.  It  was 
hereditary  in  a  black  family  of  shreefa  for  more  than  five  centuries, 
but  tributary  to  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  This  tribute  was  collectrd 
by  Mukni  the  piesent  sultan  of  Fezzan,  who  contrived  to  get  the 
government  of  the  country  into  his  own  hands,  by  promising  the 
Bashaw  to  triple  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  year  1S1I,  he  came  upon  Mourzouk  by  surprise, 
caused  the  sultan,  his  brother,  and  the  principal  Mameluke  to  be 
strangled,  and  by  his  oppressions  of  the  people,  but  chiefly  by  the 
wars  which  he  waged,  and  still  continues  to  wage  with  his  defence- 
less neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  slaves,  he  has  hitherto 
managed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  retain  his  government.  While, 
however,  our  travellers  were  at  Mourzouk,  reports  were  circulated 
that  another  sultan  was  on  his  way  from  Tripoli  to  supersede  him. 

'These  reports,  corroborated  by  one  or  two  private  kllers,  very 
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much  alai^ed  the  Sultan,  and  caused  hiro  to  fall  sick  and  take  to  his 
bed.  He  began,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  pray  at  the  regular  hoar 
ordered  by  the  law ;  he  ceased  to  swear,  talked  much  of  Paradise,  and 
of  the  superiority  of  the  other  world  to  this,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  at  this 
time  veiT  weak,  and  began  again  to  be  indisposed,  but  he  constantly 
visited  Af  ukni,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health  ;  thus 
returning  by  kindness  the  ill  treatment  we  had  received  from  him.  We 
both  went  frequently  to  the  Castle,  and  learnt  by  degrees  that  some  ex- 
pressions of  Muknis  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Bashaw,  whose 
emissaries  he  expected  would  be  sent  to  strangle  him,  and  take  all  hb 
wealth.  Never  was  a  haughty  tyrant  so  completely  humbled  by  hu 
fears  as  this  man :  he  sat  constantly  in  a  dark  room,  would  receive  only 
one  or  two  visitors,  and  was  nursed  by  negresses  day  and  night; 
always  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  and,  in  his  terror,  betraying  all  his 
secrets.' — p.  104. 

He  determined  however  to  try  \i'hat  bribes  and  protnises  would 
do ;  and  with  this  view  dispatched  his  principal  uian  of  business 
to  Tripoli  with  presents  of  civet  and  other  articles,  ten  fine 
slave  girls  for  the  Bashaw,  and  handsome  negresses  for  the  bey 
bis  son,  for  his  brothers,  and  for  the  principal  people  about  the 
court ;  making  at  the  same  time  secret  preparations  for  flight,  such 
as  getting  all  his  horses  shod  by  night,  and  all  his  women  em- 
ployed in  grinding  corn.  For  this  time,  however,  his  agent  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  storm. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  men  of  Fezzan  is  plain,  and  their 
complexion  black ;  the  women  are  ugly  in  the  extreme ;  neither  sex 
is  remarkable  for  figure,  height,  strength,  vigour  or  activity.  They 
have  high  cheek  bones,  noses  rather  prominent,  small  eyes,  wide 
mouths,  and  woolly  hair,  but  not  so  much  frizzled  as  that  of  the  ne- 
groes. Captain  Lyon  represents  them  as  a  cheerful  people,  fond  of 
music  and  dancing,  and  civil  to  each  other ;  at  the  same  time  he 
tells  us  they  are  dull  and  indifierent,  and  their  afiections  cold  and 
interested  ;  that  they  have  none  of  that  hospitality  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguishes  the  Arab  tribes,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  always  shut  their  doors  at  meals,  in  order  that  the  stranger 
may  not  partake,  as  their  religion  enjoins.  This  character  is  at 
variance  with  that  given  by  Lucas,  whose  communications  in  general 
are  very  accurate.  After  stating  that  the  shreef  and  the  plebeian,  the. 
master  and  the  man  eat  and  drink  together,  Lucas  adds,  ^  gene- 
rous and  eminently  hospitable,  the  Fezzanner,  let  his  fare  be 
scanty  or  abundant,  is  ever  desirous  that  others  should  partake  of 
his  meal;  and  if  twenty  people  should  unexpectedly  visit  his 
dwelling,  they  must  all  participate  as  far  as  it  will  go.'  And  this, 
it  appears  from  Captain  Lyon,  is  still  the  case  with  the  people  of 
Zuela,  who  are  removed  from  the  immediate  influence  of  Mukni; 
so  that  the  change  of  character  has  been  effected  by  the  jealous 

and 
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and  rapacious  conduct  of  this  tyrant.  Such  are  the  different  effects 
produced  on  a  people,  by  a  legitimate  and  hereditary  govemmenti 
and  the  precarious  rule  of  an  usurper. 

The  lower  classes  and  the  slaves  are  generally  employed  in 
drawing  water  for  household  use^  and  for  irrigation;  in  labouring 
in  the  fields  and  gardens,  making  mats  and  baskets,  weaving  coarse 
barracans,  and  working  in  leather,  metal  and  in  wood,  which  they 
do  with  considerable  skill,  and  with  very  indifferent  tools.  Most  of 
them  can  read  and  write  a  little,  and  some  of  them  exercise  their  in- 
vention in  composing  songs,  which  the  women  sing  very  prettily, 
while  employed  in  grinding  corn,  and  other  household  labours.  Ail 
classes  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  extremely  superstitious ;  and  a 
belief  in  the  evil  eye,  devils,  gholes,  genii  and  spirits,  is  universal : 
the  general  preventive  of  mischief  is  the  wearing  of  charms,  and  the 
fasting  till  sunset. 

As  rain  and  dews  are  equally  unknown,  grain  and  esculent 
vegetables  are  raised  with  great  labour,  especially  in  watering 
the  grounds,  which  are  rarely  of  greater  extent  than  an  acre  in  one 
spot,  and  frequently  not  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet  square,  'flic  chief 
produce  is  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  two  or  three  species  of 
the  dhoura  of  Egypt,  and  beans.  The  principal  fruits  are  dates, 
grapes,  figs  and  pomegranates;  the  vegetables,  pumpkins  of  two 
or  three  kinds,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  tomatas  and  capsicum. 
There  is  not  a  river  or  even  a  rill  in  all  Fezzan ;  and  the'  water 
from  the  wells  and  stagnant  pools  is,  universally,  more  or  less  salt  or 
bitter.  Asses  for  labour,  camels  for  travelling,  sheep  and  goats  for 
subsistence,  are  the  principal  animals  of  Fezzan:  of  the  latter  few 
are  bred  in  the  country;  they  are  brought  across  the  deserts  from 
Benioleed  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrtes.  Almost  all  their 
animals  are  fed  on  dates;  horses  and  asses  eat  the  fruit;  camels, 
sheep  and  goats,  the  stones,  the  crushing  of  which  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  women. 

The  revenues  of  the  sultan  of  Fezzan  are  derived  from  slaves, 
merchandize  and  dates.  For  every  slave  brought  into  his  kingdom 
he  exacts  two  Spanish  dollars ;  this  producejs  him  on  an  average 
about  4000  dollars;  on  the  sale  of  each  a  dollar  and  a  half,  which 
gives  3000  more.  Every  200  date  trees  pay  one  dollar  ;  this  gives 
him  about  10,000  dollars.  Each  load  of  dates  sold  to  the  Arabs 
pays  one  dollar;  the  number  sold  in  Mourzouk  alone  is  about  3000 
loads.  Every  camel  load  of  merchandize  imported  or  exported 
pays  a  certain  nitmber  of  dollars,  according  to  its  value.  Besides 
these, — 

*  Every  garden  pays  a  tenth  of  the  corn  produced ;  presents  of  slaves 
are  frequently  made,  and  fines  levied  ;  each  town  pays  a  certain  sum, 
which  is  small,  but  as  the  towns  are  numerous,  may  be  averaged  to 
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psoduce  4000  dollars.  Add  to  thit,  his  annual  excursions  for  daves, 
aoroetimies  bringing  1000  or  1500,  of  which  one-fourth  are  his,  as  well 
as  the  same  proportion  of  camels.  He  alone  can  sell  |ion<^  t  which 
be  buys  for  five  or  six  dollars,  when  half  starved,  from  the  Arabs,  who 
come  to  trade  and  cannot  maintain  them ;  and  makes  a  great  pro^t  by 
obtaining  slaves  in  exchange  for  them.  All  his  people  are  fed  by  the 
public,  and  he  has  no  money  to  pay  but  to  the  Bashaw,  which,  until 
the  recent  quarrel,  was  15,000  dollars  per  annum.  I  have  enume- 
rated his  general  income,  but  there  are  various  other  ways  in  which  he 
extorts  money.  If  a  man  dies  childless,  the  Sultan  inherits  great  part 
ef  his  property ;  and  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  kill  a  man,  he 
becomes  his  entire  heir!  All  his  people  are  on  an  allowance  from 
kin,  out  of  what  he  takes  from  others,  at  about  the  rate  of  two  Kail, 
or  -above  two  gallons,  of  corn,  and  four  of  dates,  per  month.  His 
Q^rjesses  are  also  allowanced  in  corn,  dates,  oil,  &c«  according  to  thieir 
size  and  age.' — p.  188. 

In  the  government  of  the  province  of  Fezzan,  Mukpi  ia  com- 
pletely absoltHe ;  his  opinion  is  the  only  law,  and  the  infraction 
or  contravention  of  thpt  opinion  is  punished  with  the  utipost  severity. 
Capital  offences,  which  are  what  the  sultan  is  pleased  to  deem  so,  are 
generally  punished  by  strangulation.  The  military  force,  besides  his 
own  immediate  guards,  consists  chiefly  of  Arabs,  and  may  on  an 
emergency  be  extended  to  5000  men.  The  Fezzanners,  either 
from  their  pusillanimity  or  the  sultan's  policy,  are  never  sent  on 
military  excursions ;  but  they  are  made  to  support  those  who  are. 

We  are  told  by  Hornemaii,  that  Fezzan  contains  one  hundred 
and  one  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Mourzouk  is  the  capital. 
Its  latitude  is  25°  54  'N.,  longitude  1 5°  52  'E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  of  mud,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  having  round  but- 
tresses, with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  rudely  constructed.  There 
are  seven  gates,  four  of  which  are  built  up  in  order  to  prevent  the 
people  from  escaping  when  required  to  pay  their  taxes ;  and  the  other 
three  are  guarded.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story;  and  those 
of  the  poorer  classes  have  no  other  light  than  they  receive  from  the 
doors,  which  are  so  low  as  to  require  stooping  nearly  double  to  en- 
ter them.  The  streets  are  narrow;  but  there  are  many  open  spaces. 
The  castle,  compared  with  the  other  buildings,  may  be  called  im- 
mense, rising  to  the  height  of  eigh^  or  ninety  feet,  with  battlements 
on  the  walls,  which  at  the  foundation  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  thick* 
ness.  The  rooms  are  small  and  mean ;  the  best  of  them  are  occu<- 
pied  by  the  women,  of  whom  the  number  may  be  from  fifty  to 
sixty,  half  a  dozen  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the  rest. 
They  are  watched  by  five  eunuchs,  who  have  the  privilege  of  beat^ 
ing  diem,  if  necessary,  to  support  their  authority. 

The  burying-places  are  without  the  walls;  but  many  of  the 
graves  are  so  little  belpw  the  surface  that  in  a  strong  wind  the 
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sand  18  digpersed^  and  the  bodies  exposed ;  such,  however,  is  the 
dryness  of  the  air^  that  no  bad  smei^  or  putridity  ensues.  Within 
the  town  are  sixteen  mosques;  some  of  them,  however,  are  very 
small.  The  Cadi  is  the  head  of  the  whole,  but  each  has  its 
own  imauni ;  he  is  supposed  also  to  preside  over  the  judicial  de- 
partment; but  in  this  he  is  kindly  relieved  by  Mukni ! 

The  men  dr^ss  as  in  Tripoli ;  the  costume  of  the  ladies  Captain 
Lyon  shall  describe. 

*  The  dress  of  the  women  here  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
Moorish  females,  and  their  appearance  and  smell  are  far  from  being 
mgreeable  :  they  plait  their  hair  in  thick  bobbins,  which  hang  over  their 
foreheads,  nearly  as  low  down  as  the  eyebrows,  and  are  there  joined  at 
the  bottom,  as  far  round  to  each  side  as  the  temples. 

'The  hair  is  so  profusely  oiled,  that  it  drops  down  over  the  face  and 
clothes;  this  is  dried  up  by  sprinkling  it  with  plenty  of  a  preparation 
made  of  a  plant  resembling  wild  lavender,  cloves,  and  one  or  two 
more  species,  pounded  into  powder  and  called  Atria;  it  forms  a  brown, 
dirty  looking  paste,  and,  combined  with  perspiration  and  the  flying 
sand,  becomes  in  a  few  days  far  from  savoury  in  appearance  or  odour. 
The  back  hair  is  less  disgusting,  as  it  is  plaited  into  a  long  tress  on  each 
side,  and  is  brought  to  hang  over  the  shoulders ;  from  these  tresses 
ornaments  of  silver  or  coral  are  suspended.  Black  wool  is  frequently 
worked  in  with  these  back  locks,  to  make  them  appear  longer.  In  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  an  ornament  of  coral  or  beads  is  placed,  hang- 
ing down  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  A  woollen  handkerchief  is 
fastened  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  it  falls  over  behind,  and  is  tied  by 
a  leather  strap  under  the  chin^  Each  ear  is  perforated  for  as  many 
rings  as  the  woman  possesses^  some  wear  even  six  on  one  side ;  the 
largest,  which  is  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  hanging  lowest,  sup- 
ported by  a  string  from  the  head.  Round  the  neck,  a  tight  flat  collar 
of  beads,  arranged  in  fancy  patterns,  is  worn  with  coral  necklaces,  and 
sometimes  a  broad  gold  plate  immediately  in  front.  A  large  blue  shirt 
is  generally  worn,  the  collar  and  breast  ornamented  with  needle-work: 
the  women  also  wear  white  shirts,  and  striped  silk  ones  called  Shami, 
which  are  brought  from  Egypt; — a  Jereed  and  red  slippers  complete 
their  dress.'— p.  170,  171. 

The  people  of  Mourzouk  have  their  booza-houses  similar  to 
those  of  Nubia,  at  which  singing  and  dancing-women  constantly 
attend  ;  '  their  songs,'  Captain  Lyon  says,  ^  are  pretty  and  plain- 
tive, and  generally  in  the  Soudan  language,  which  is  very  musical.' 
He  heard  the  song  mentioned  by  Homeman  ;  and,  ^  what  was  sin- 
gular enough,'  he  adds, '  I  discovered  that  it  wa^  sung  by  the  same 
woman  who  performed  it  before  him  at  the  Castle.' 

^  Some  of  these  songs  abound  with  poetical  images; — for  example, 
a  lover  will  compare  his  mistress  to  a  young  date  just  ripened;  the 
jetty  hue  of  her  skin,  to  the  wing  of  a  raven ;  her  teeth  to  pearls ;  her 
eyes  to  the  sun ;  and  her  breath  to  the  attar  of  roses ;  her  words  to 
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mosk ;  her  voice  to  the  crbab;  and  her  kisses  to  honey,  or  the  tu^r 
brought  from  Egypt.  The  Arab  songs  are  also  very  pretty,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  same  style.  A  young  man  once  took  much  pains  to  teach 
me  one  ;  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  relation  of  his  own.  He  sang  it,  as 
is  the  Arab  custom,  in  a  voice  low  and  monotonous,  though  far  from 
disagreeable.  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  one  of  the  Waled  Suliman ;  he 
IS  riding  to  see  a  girl  whom  he  admires,  but  who  belongs  to  another 
tribe. — As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  words  ran  thus : 

**  Here  I  am,  well  mounted,  on  a  horse  whose  ears  are  like  pens, 
who  runs  like  an  antelope,  and  knows  none  but  his  master.  My  new 
red  cap  becomes  me  well ;  my  sword  is  sharp,  my  pistols  well  cleaned, 
and  my  belt  shines  in  the  sun.  As  the  heart  of  a  pigeon  beats  when 
she  finds  she  is  robbed  of  her  youn^;,  so  will  my  loves  heart  beat  when 
she  sees  me.  She  will  not  allow  the  dog  to  bark,  and  she  will  leave 
the  tent  as  if  in  search  of  wood.  Should  her  kinsmen  see  her  with  me, 
she  shall  not  fall  under  their  displeasure.  I  will  lift  her  on  my  horse, 
and  fly  with  her  ;  for  my  steed  has  ears  like  pens,  he  runs  like  an  ante- 
lope, and  knows  none  but  his  master.  My  new  taguia  becomes  roe 
well ;  my  sword  is  sharp,  my  pistols  clean,  and  my  belt  shines  in  the 
sun."— p.  173,  174. 

Of  this  song  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  beau- 
tiful versification, — we  need  scarcely  say  by  whom. 

SONG. 
'*  Behold  me,"  sung  Hassan  the  fearless  and  free, 
'^  On  the  steed  which  obeys  not  a  master  but  me. 
Who  points  like  the  quills  of  the  eagle  his  ears, 
And  whose  bound  o'er  the  desert  is  light  as  the  deer's. 
Behold  me  with  sabre  well  sharpened  and  bright. 
And  with  pistols  new  flinted  and  burnished  for  fight. 
My  cap  with  fresh  scarlet  so  gaily  be-done. 
And  my  baldrick  of  silver  which  gleams  in  the  sun. 
When  my  true  love  espies  me,  the  heart  in  her  breast 
Shall  beat  quick  as  the  pigeon's,  when  robbed  of  her  nest ; 
She  will  hush  the  hoarse  watch-dog.  and  hie  to  the  grove, 
That  the  eyes  of  her  kindred  espy  not  her  Love; 
Yet,  let  them  descry  me — their  wrath  I  defy. 
And  why  should  she  tremble  when  Hassan  is  nigh  ? 
Like  the  hawk  from  the  covey,  selecting  his  prey. 
From  the  midst  of  her  tribe  I  would  bear  her  away. 
1  would  mount  her  behind  me,"  sung  Hassan  the  free, 
"  On  the  steed  which  obeys  not  a  rider  but  me  ; 
Who  points  like  the  eagle's  sharp  feathers  his  ears, 
And  whose  bound  o'er  the  desert  is  light  as  the  deer's; 
For  I  come  with  my  sabre,  &c." 

From  specimens  of  rock  collected  by  Captain  Lyon  in  various 
parts  of  his  journey,  Professor  Buckland  has  been  able  to  determine 
the  geological  structure  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan ;  all  of  which  may 
be  referred    to   the  three    formations,     1.  Basalt;    2.    Tertiary 

limestone. 
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limestone,  of  about  the  same  age  wilh  the  ca/cnin:  ^russier  of 
Paris  ;  3.  New  red  sandstone.  The  Soudah  or  Black  Mouiitaina, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  are  of  basaltic  formalion  ;  their  direction 
is  east  and  weat,  and  they  extend  probably  across  tlie  continent, 
Horiieinan  having  crossed  them  nearly  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
south-eastward  ol'  Lyon,  where  they  take  the  name  of  the  Black 
Hamtsch.  Some  baaalt  also  appears  in  tlie  Gharian  mountains; 
but  this  ridge,  which  runs  probably  to  the  borders  of  Kgypt,  is 
composed  apparently  of  trap  and  calcareous  rocks — the  tertiary 
limestone  above-mentioned.  The  rocks  contain  marine  shells,  par- 
ticularly two  species  of  cardium,  in  a  state  of  delicate  preservation. 
Indeed  most  of  the  liniestoue  formation,  in  every  part  of  Northern 
Africa,  appear  to  be  loaded  M'ith  fragments  of  organic  remains, 
the  most  distinct  of  which,  brought  away  by  Captain  Lyon,  niay 
be  referred  to  the  genera  ostrea  and  pecton.  We  are  informed 
by  Horneman,  that  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Siwah  are  lime- 
stone, containing  petrifactions  of  shells  and  small  marine  animals; 
and  from  this  place,  westerly,  the  face  of  the  rocky  chain  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sandy  desert  was  so  crowded  and  filltd  with 
niaiine  animals  and  shells  and  white  detached  mounds  as  it  were 
wholly  composed  of  shells,  that  when  taken  in  conucsion  with 
the  '  sca-satid'  which  covers  the  desert,  this  vast  tract  of  coim- 
try,  he  concludes,  must  have  been  flooded  at  a  period  later  than 
the  great  deluge.  Farther  south  and  close  to  the  Black  Harutsch, 
the  calcareous  bills,  rising  steep  from  the  level  desert,  are  so  friable, 
that  '  petrified  conchs,  snail-shells,  fish  and  other  marine  sub- 
stances,' may  be  taken  out  by  the  hand.  '  I  found  heads  of  fish,' 
says  Horneman, '  that  would  be  a  full  burthen  for  one  man  to 
carry.' 

The  third  and  last  formation  appears  under  its  usual  form  of 
loose  red  sand,  accompanied  by  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  associated 
with  beds  of  a  calcareous  breccia,  cemented  by  maguesiaii  lime- 
stone, and  of  compact  dolomite.  The  drift-sand  is  composed  of 
extremely  minute  grains- of  red  semi-transparent  quartz.  Mr. 
Buckland  observes,  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  salt  springs 
and  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum  goes  far  to  identify  this  sand  of  the 
deserts  wilh  the  new  red  sandstone  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
this  also  are  ferruginous  concretions,  forming  tetites  or  geodes ;  the 
broken  fragments  of  which  are  compact,  sonorous,  and  of  a  dark 
liver  colour,  having  a  shining  polished  surface  ;  they  are  abundantly 
found  among  tlic  sand,  A  narrow  bed  entirely  composed  of  tubu- 
lar concretions  of  iron  of  similar  origin  near  the  pass  of  Kenair, 
threw  out  irregular  ramiticalions  through  the  sand  like  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  presented  at  first  sight  the  resemblance  of  lava.  Most 
of  the  pliiini  are  strewed  wilh  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite 
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split  into  small  laminated  fragments^  which  break  and  rattle  under 
the  feet  like  pottery.  Many  other  varieties  of  magiiesian  limestone 
and  carbonates  of  lime  are  associated  with  the  sand  and  sandstone 
of  the  hills  and  plains  of  this  barren  and  miserable  country. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  situation  of  our  travellers  in  Mour- 
zouk.  The  habitation  assigned  to  them  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town ;  and  as  all  the  large  houses  are  said  to  be  on  the  same  plan, 
we  shall  give  Captain  Lyon's  description  of  it. 

^  A  large  door,  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a  camel,  opened  into  a 
broad  passage,  or  Skeefin ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  tolerable  stable 
for  five  horses ;  and  close  to  it  a  small  room  for  the  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  might  be  to  attend  the  house.  A  door  opposite  to  that  of  the  stable 
opened  into  the  Kowdi,  or  large  square  room,  the  roof  of  which,  at  the 
height  of  eighteen  feet,  was  supported  by  four  palm-trees  as  pillars.  In 
the  centre  of  the  roofing  was  a  large  open  space,  about  twelve  feet  by 
nine ;  from  this  the  house  and  rooms  receive  light  (not  to  mention 
dust),  and  excessive  heat  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
facing  the  door,  a  large  seat  of  mud  was  raised,  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  twelve  feet  in  length.  Heaps  of  this  description,  though 
higher,  are  found  at  the  doors  of  most  houses,  and  are  covered  with 
loungers  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening.  Our  large  room 
was  fifty  feet  by  thirty-nine.  From  the  sides,  doors  opened  into 
smaller  ones,  which  might  be  used  as  sleeping  or  store-rooms,  but 
were  generally  preferred  for  their  coolness.  Their  only  light  was 
received  from  the  door.  Ascending  a  few  steps,  there  was  a  kind  of 
gallery  over  the  side  rooms,  and  in  it  were  two  small  apartments,  but 
so  very  hot  as  to  be  almost  useless.  From  the  large  room  was  a  pas- 
sage leading  to  a  yard,  having  also  small  houses  attached  to  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  a  well  of  comparatively  good  water.  The  floors 
were  of  sand,  and  the  walls  of  mud  roughly  plastered,  and  showing 
every  where  the  marks  of  the  only  trowel  used  in  the  country — the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  houses ; 
but  some  rooms  have  a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling,  or  high  up  in  the 
wall.*— p.  96. 

With  this  dwelling  and  with  the  sultan's  flattering  promises  and 
professions  of  friendship,  they  had,  at  first,  no  fault  to  find:  but 
they  soon  discovered  how  little  the  latter  were  to  be  depended  on. 
They  were  robbed  by  their  own  servants,  and  could  procure  no  re- 
dress; a  spy  from  Mukni  watched  all  their  actions ;  and  he  not 
only  refused  to  advance  them  any  money,  but  prohibited  his  sub- 
jects from  purchasing  their  merchandize ;  and  it  shortly  became  too 
apparent,  that  he  wished  them  all  to  perish;  in  which  case  he 
would  have  appropriated  their  effects  to  his  own  use.  Destitute 
of  money  and  provisions,  and  suffering  severely  by  sickness,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  who  attended,  in  his  medical  capacity,  the  whole  family  of 
Mukni>  once  ventured  to  ask  him  for  a  small  supply ;  to  this  re- 
quest 
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qiiesi  he  replied,  in  ihe  most  friendl;  and  sooihing  terms,  (takin|; 
Allait  to  witneas,)  that  all  he  hnd  in  the  world  was  at  his  service; 
but  that  the  Bashaw  had  not  left  him  a  single  dollar  ;^ — leaning  at 
ihe  same  time  against  a  chest  which  was  known  to  be  full  or  them. 

They  were  not  however  wholly  abandoned.  Even  in  this  hor- 
rible country,  where  humanity  is  a  jest,  a  neighbour  of  theirs,  a 
Mameluke,  came  into  their  house  one  day,  and  finding  diem  sit- 
ting pensively  on  their  mats,  ihns  addressed  Mr.  Ritchie :  '  Yussur, 
you,  and  Said  (Lyon)  are  my  friends ;  Mukni  has  behaved  to  you 
IIS  lie  has  done  to  us;  and  hopes  you  may  die,  that  ho  may  secure  to 
himself  all  your  goods.  You  seem  very  melaccholy  and  never 
speak ;  answer  me  one  question,  do  you  want  money  ?'  Mr,  Ritchie 
havmg  acknowledged  that  they  did,  Yussuf  rejoined, '  I  do  not 
myself  possess  any,  but  I  will  go  and  borrow  some  for  you :  how 
much  d'o  you  require  ?'  Mr.  Ritchie  mentioned  twenty  dollars,  and 
this  kind-hearted  man  went  out  and  returned  with  thirty. 

'riiey  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Mourzouk  when  Mr.  Lyon 
fell  ill  of  the  dysentery,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  twenty-two 
days  ;  and  from  that  moment  it  rarely  happened  that  some  of  the 
party  were  not  laid  up.  Ritchie  was  seized  with  bilious  fever  at- 
tended with  delirium  ;  Belford  became  so  emaciated  as  to  be  un- 
able to  walk  ;  and  our  author  had  constant  attacks  of  the  liver  and 
enlai^ement  of  the  spleen. 

'  My  situaiiaii  fhe  saysj  was  such  as  to  create  the  most  gloomy  nppre- 
hensiiins;  for  1  reflected  that,  if  my  t«'o  companions  were  to  die,  which 
it] ere  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  1  had  no  money  wiih  which  to 
bury  them,  or  to  support  myself;  and  must  iu  that  case  havo  actually 
perished  from  want,  in  a  land  of  coniparaiive  plenty.  My  nulumlly 
sanguine  mind,  however,  and  above  all,  my  &i'm  reliance  in  that 
Power  which  had  so  mercifully  prelected  me  on  so  mutiy  trying 
occasions,  prevented  my  giving  way  to  despondency ;  nnd  Belford 
beginning  to  rally  a  little,  we  united,  ami  took  turns  in  nursing 
and  attending  on  our  poor  companion.  At  this  time,  having  no  ler- 
vant,  we  performed  lor  Mr.  Ititchie  and  for  ourselves  the  most  menial 
offices,  Mr-  Ritchie  being  wholly  unable  to  assist  himself.' — p.  lOl. 

Poor  Ritchie  however  (after  being  confined  to  his  bed  fifty-eigbt 
days)  rallied  a  little;  but  on  die  SSth  September  he  relapsed,  be- 
came delirious  at  intervals,  and,  on  the  !^Oth  of  November,  expired 
without  a  pang  or  groan. 

'Belford  and  myself,  in  our  weak  stale,  looked  at  each  other, 
expecting  that  in  a  few  days  it  might  probably  be  our  lot  to  follow  our 
lamented  companion,  whose  sad  remains  we  watched  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  And  now,  for  ihe  first  lime  in  all  our  dis- 
tresses, my  hopes  did  indeed  fail  me.  At  daylight  I  went  out  and 
informed  our  kind  friends,  Yussuf  and  Hadje  Mahmoud,  of  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  at  which  they  were  much  affected,  and  offered  us  all  [lie  assist" 
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ance  in  their  power.  Belford,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  hastened  to 
form  a  rough  coffin  out  of  our  chests ;  and  a  sacl  and  painful  task  it 
was.  The  washers  of  the  dead  came  to  us  to  perform  their  melancholj 
office,  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  body  was  washed,  perfumed,  and  rubbed 
with  camphor ;  and  I  procured  some  fine  linen,  with  which  the  grave- 
clothes  were  made.  During  our  preparations  for  the  burial,  the 
women,  who  are  always  hired  to  cry  at  the  death  of  persons  whose 
friends  are  able  to  pay  them,  proposed  to  perform  that  disgusting 
office  in  our  house ;  but  I  would  not  allow  it,  and  very  unceremoniously 
shut  the  door  against  them.  While  I  was  out  of  sight,  either  our  ser- 
vant or  some  of  our  officious  visitors  stole  several  of  our  effects,  and  I 
clearly  saw  that  we  were  now  considered  as  lawful  plunder.  The 
coffin  being  completed,  I  hired  mm  to  carry  it  with  ropes,  but  one  of 
them  having  suddenly  gone  away,  poor  Bel  ford  was  obliged  to  take  his 
place ;  when,  attended  by  our  small  party  of  Mamlukes,  we  pror 
ceeded  at  a  quick  pace  to  the  grave,  at  about  ten  o'clock.  The  clay 
below  the  sand  was  white,  which  was  considered  as  a  good  omen  ;  and 
Belford  and  myself  threw  the  first  earth  into  the  grave.  During  the 
night  we  had,  unknown  to  the  people,  read  our  protestant  buriaN 
service  over  the  body :  and  now  publicly  recited  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Koran,  which  the  most  serious  Christian  would  consider  as  a 
beautiful  and  applicable  prayer  on  such  an  occasion. 

'  Having  thus  performed  the  last  sad  duties  to  our  unfortunate  friend, 
we  returned  home  to  pass  a  day  of  misery.  It  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute food  to  the  poor  who  surrounded  our  door  in  great  numbers, 
and  we  had  no  money  even  to  purchase  a  morsel  for  ourselves ;  Yus- 
sufs  kindness  again  having  supplied  our  wants,  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  house  a  little  more  quiet.  Within  an  hour  after  the  funeral 
had  taken  place,  a  courier  arrived  from  Tripoli  bringing  a  truly  wel- 
come letter,  announcing  that  a  further  allowance  of  £  1000  had  been 
made  by  our  Government  towards  the  expense  of  the  mission.  Had 
this  letter  reached  us  a  little  sooner,  many  of  our  troubles  and  dis- 
tresses would  have  been  prevented.' — p.  192,  lp3. 

Captain  Lyon  speaks  cautiously  and  reservedly  of  Mr.  Ritchie ; 
but  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not  altogether 
favourable  to  his  qualifications  as  an  j\frican  traveller.  We  are  the 
more  surprized  at  this,  as  from  personal  knowledge,  from  the  cha- 
racter be  bore  while  iu  Tripoli,  and  indeed  from  his  own  reports^ 
(the  substance  of  which  we  gave  in  No.  XXXVI.  p.  375.)  we  had 
conceived  him  to  be  every  way  qualified  for  the  undertakings  appre- 
hensive only  of  constitutional  weakness ;  but  this  idea  he  treated 
lightly,  observing  to  us  that,  being  brought  up  in  the  profession,  he 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  It  appears,  however^  from  this 
account,  that  he  was  extremely  close ;  never  communicated  his  in- 
tentions ;  refused  to  mix  with  the  natives ;  seemed  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  country  or  people :  made  very  few  notes ;  and  even 
when  well,  was  generally  shut  up  in  his  own  room,  studying  ma- 
thematics. 
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tliematics.  The  different  light  in  wliich  the  natives  considered  the 
two  travellers  was  strongly  mnrked  on  the  uccasion  described  by 
Captain  Lion,  when  the  benulirul  fat  wife  of  Mukni's  factotum 
displayed  her  legs  and  arms,  and  even  her  face,  and  njoved  a  minuet 
before  him;  but  sat  down  and  veiled  herself  the  moment  that 
Mr.  Ritchie  entered  the  tent.  The  allowance  made  to  him  by  go- 
vernment of  £WW  for  expenses  would  appear  to  have  been  nujst 
injudiciously  laid  out.  'I'hus,  we  are  told  that,  among  much  useless 
luggage,  were  C(K)lbs.  of  lead ;  as  many  corks  for  preserving  insecti 
as  a  camel  could  carry-  as  much  brown  paper  as  loaded  two  ca- 
mels;  five  hundred  weight  of  books,  and  two  chests  of  instru- 
nients,  with  other  articles,  which  required  eight  camels  more;  so 
that  he  had  thirteen  camels  to  buy  and  feed.  This  more  than  ac- 
counts for  the  want  of  money;  which  might  have  been  prevented, 
had  Mr.  Ritchie  drawn  for  his  sakry  in  Tripoli,  or  made  arrange- 
ments, as  he  might  have  done,  with  the  consul,  Mr.  Warrington, 
who  is  as  liberal,  as  he  is  zealous,  in  the  cause  of  discovery.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  mind  was  too  much  turned  to 
the  minutiie  of  scientific  researches,  to  allow  him  to  become  the 
rough  pioneer,  whose  business  is  to  clear  the  way  througli  an  nii- 
trodden  country,  and  make  it  passable  for  future  travellers:  want 
of  health,  however,  will,  as  wc  conceive,  go  a  great  way  in  ex- 
plaining his  want  of  energy. 

Jt  was  very  unfortunate  that  our  travellers  did  not  start  a  month 
sooner  from  Tripoli,  and  that  they  stopped  at  all  at  Mourzouk, 
the  worst  country  and  the  worst  climate  hi  all  Africa;  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  2  p.m.  from  I06"  to  !33''forsi\  or  seven 
months  together.  Had  they  set  out  earlier,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Bornou,  they  would  have  got  within  the  limits  of  the 
tropical  rains,  which  cool  the  air  and  render  it  pleasant,  producing 
at  the  same  time  abundance  of  food  :  the  road  to  Beriiie,  the  capi- 
tal, is  said  to  be  as  open  and  safe  as  that  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh. This,  as  far  as  to  the  most  southerly  limits  of  Fezzan,  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Captain  Lyon,  who,  with  Belford,  on 
recovering  a  little  from  their  illness,  set  out  with  the  Sultan's 
Taskera,  or  order,  on  a  journey  to  the  southward.  They  passed 
through  Traghan  and  Zuela  to  the  eastward.  The  spriugH  at  the 
former  place,  Captain  Lyon  says,  are  '  the  pride  of  Fezzan. 
They  consisted  of  four  ponds  of  brackish  water,  each  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  green  crust,  and  swarming 
with  frogs.  There  were  also  here  some  ruins  of  an  Arab  fortress, 
but  not  so  extraordinary  as  Horueman  seems  to  have  thought  them. 
They  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  large  mosque,  and  some  toinbs 
erected  by  the  shreefs  at  au  eaily  period  of  their  settlement  in  this 
country. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  Zuekt,  at  a  miserable  mud  village  '  where  the  people 
looked  like  skeletons/  Captain  Lyon  observed  a  blacksmith  bwniqg 
the  side  of  a  patient  with  a  red  hot  iron  for  the  cure  of  the  liver^ 
On  the  dOth  December,  our  travellers  readied  Gatrone,  or,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  called,  Kattron,  inhabited  chiefly  by  black  Fezzannen. 
On  the  2d  January,  they  arrived  at  Tegerry,  which  has  a  ruined 
castle  of  mud;  round  it  were  several  pools  of  stagnant  water. 
Caplain  Lyon  describes  the  inhabitants  as  little  better  than  savages; 
tte  language  is  that  of  Bornou.  Its  latitude  is  24°  Af  N.  B«ng 
wtoaCed  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  it  is  a  sort  of  resting 
plfice  for  all  the  cof96s  from  Soudan,  Bornou  and  Waday;  and 
was  once,  in  consequeiKe,  a  flourishing  spot:  but  the  exactions  of 
Miiknt,  and  the  little  compassion  shown  by  the  Arabs  quarteted 
upon  th^  people  by  his  orders,  have  reduced  this  and  almost  all  the 
towns  of  the  neighbourhood  to  a  state  of  extreme  poverty.  lo 
short,  little  was  to  be  procured  at  Tegerry  but  dates,  which  weie 
plentiful  and  good. 

From  this  place,  our  travellers,  in  consequence  of  illness,  thought 
it  prudent  to  return.  On  halting  one  evening,  Belford  was 
missing ;  he  had  fallen  from  his  camel  from  excessive  weakness  and 
dizziness,  and  the  animal  came  up  to  the  caravan  without  him^ 
Fortunately  one  of  the  party,  who  was  behind,  found  him  extended 
and  helpless  on  the  desert,  where  he  must  soon  have  perished.  On 
reaching  Gatro^,  the  approach  of  tite  Grazzie,  or  slave-hunters 
of  Mukni,  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  die  tnbbel,  or  \mfgt 
drum,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  called  together  to  hear  the  will 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  which  was,  on  this  occasion,  that  etery  family 
should  furnish  a  certain  supply  of  food  and  fodder  for  the  Grazzie — 
'  The  poor  people,'  says  Captain  Lyon,  '  consider  this  kind  of 
sound  as  not  very  agreeable,  for  they  never  hear  the  nrasio  without 
paying  the  piper.' 

The  slave-hunters,  with  Mukni's  eldest  son  at  their  head,  con* 
sisted  of  100  horsemen,  and  400  Arabs  on  foot;  their  booty 
was  about  800  miserable  looking  wretches,  mostly  cripples,  from 
two  to  Ihree  thousand  maherries  (a  variety  of  the  camel),  and  five 
hundred  asses.  Neafly  1000  camels,  and  a  great  number  of  cap- 
tives, had  either  died  on  the  road,  or,  unable  to  travel,  been  left  to 
perish.  To  grace  the  entry  of  these  marauders  into  Mourzouk,  a 
public  procession  was  sent  out  to  meet  them,  with  flags,  and  drums 
and  bagpipes,  and  dancing-women,  which,  says  Captain  LyonI, 
would  have  been  amusing  enough,  but  for  the  poor  dejected  cap- 
tives, whose  '  swelled  and  sore  feet,  and  emaciated  bodies,  formed 
such  a  sad  contrast  to  the  finery  and  ostentation  of  the  conquerors,' 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  most  painful  feelii^4$. 

Independently  of  Mukni's  predatory  excursions,  cofS6s  are  con* 

stantly 
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stantly  arriving  from  Soudan  and  Boriiou,  conekicted  bj  Arftbs 
and  TripolineSy  and  natives  of  the  two  above-mentioined  countries^ 
One  of  these  entered  Mourzouk  with  1400  slaves^  the  greater  iMrt 
females.  Here  they  remain  for  some  time  to  be  fattened^  when 
they  are  sent  off  for  Tripoli,  Benghazi,  and  Egypt ;  thus  these  unfor* 
tunate  creatures  are  marched  about  for  1800  or  2000  mites  before 
they  can  be  settled,  frequently  passing  through  the  hands  of  eight 
or  ten  masters^  most  of  whom  refuse  to  consider  them  as  human 
beings^  and  treat  them  precisely  as  they  treat  their  asses  and  caflwis. 
Yet,  says  Captain  Lyon, 

'  In  justice  to  the  poor  unenlightened  creatures  wkoni  they  make  Ihdr 
prey,  I  must  say  that  I  never  witnessed  such  innocence^  tenderness^  and 
mildness  as  most  of  them  evince  when  brought  to  Morzouk^  particular}/ 
at  the  death  of  any  of  their  companions  in  advei-sity.  Oh  these  occa- 
sions they  do  not,  like  their  persecutors,  scream  and  make  aA  insincere 
wailing;  but  sit  silent  and  in  tears,  and  often  refuse  to  take  their  little 
allowance  of  food.  Should  one  of  the  females  fall  sick,  the  others  nurse, 
feed,  comfort,  and  very  often  give  up  the  whole  of  their  scanty  meal  to 
the  sufferer.  I  speak  merely  of  the  women,  for  the  men  are  not  blessed 
with  very  kind  hearts ;  and  it  would  be  considered  by  them  as  disgrace- 
ful to  betray  any  soft  and  tender  feeling.  Should  a  woman  have  an  fn^ 
fant  belonging  to  her,  each  of  her  companions  in  turn  will  carry  and 
endeavour  to  amuse  it.  The  women  very  seldom  become  sullen,  and 
are  lively  without  being  at  all  boisterous  or  noisy ;  they  are  clean  in 
their  persons^  very  fond  of  ornaments,  tractable,  and  easily  taught ;  bttt 
in  acquiring  knowledge  they  unfortunately  lose  much  of  their  native  sim- 
plicity.'— p.  140. 

Captain  Lyon  describes  the  young  Tibboo  girls  as  of  light  and 
elegant  forms,  with  expressive  eyes,  aquiline  noses,  fine  teieth, 
and  lips  like  those  of  Europeans :  the  colour  of  their  skin  is  of  the 
brightest  black;  their  gait  graceful  and  elegant;  their  feet  and 
ankles  are  delicately  formed,  and  ornamented  generally  with  cop«- 
per  or  silver  anklets  and  neat  red  slippers.  Their  hair  is  plaited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  coral,  agates, 
CQwries,  Sic.  according  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  wearer.  They 
are  fond  of  dancing,  and  sing  and  keep  time  remarkably  well ;  some 
of  their  dances  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  men  have  intelligent  countenances;  they  are  very  active, 
but  too  slight  in  their  make  to  be  much  esteemed  as  slaves,  being 
imable  to  perform  hard  labour.  The  females,  on  the  contrary,  ai>e 
in  great  request,  for  their  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  face. 
These  people  are  distributed  over  Bornon,  Waday,  Borgoo,  and 
Bhagarmie,  and  many  of  them  live  in  a  free  state  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Fezzan.  Those  to  the  eastward  have  numerous  camels, 
horned  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats. 

Various  natives  of  Africa,  who  frequent  Mourzouk,  with  slaves 

and 
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aiid  other  articles  of  traffic,  are  described  by  our  author  with  hit 
pencil  as  well  as  his  pen.  Among  these  are  the  Tuarick,  who 
inhabit  Kashna,  Agades,  Ghadamis^  Graat,  and  other  oases  of 
the  Great  Desert;  a  very  fine  race  of  men,  '  tall,  straight,  and 
handsome,  with  a  certain  air  of  independence  and  pride,  which  is 
very  imposing.'  Their  complexion  is  browned  by  the  sun,  but 
their  bodies  are  as  white  as  those  of  many  Europeans.  Their  dress 
is  splendid,  and  they  cover  their  faces  as  high  as  the  eyes,  like  the 
women  on  the  coast.  They  always  go  armed  with  daggers  and 
spears,  frequently  with  swords  and  match-locks.  Their  language 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Brebers,  from  whom  they  are 
DO  doubt  descended.  They  never  kisjs  the  hand,  as  the  Arabs  in 
general  do,  not  even  that  of  the  Sultan,  but  advancing  and  taking  the 
hand,  they  shake  it,  and  then  retire,  standing  erect,  and  looking  the 
person  full  in  the  face,  lliey  cross  the  Desert  on  maherries,  which 
they  manage  with  gr^at  dexterity,  fighting  while  mounted,  and 
firing  at  marks  when  on  full  speed.  The  maherry  will  travel  for 
many  hours  together  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  various  natives  of  Northern  Africa  who  frequented 
Mourzouk,  and  those  whom  he  met  with  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Fezzan,  Captain  Lyon  procured  many  notices  respecting  the  coun- 
tries to  the  southward  and  the  eastward ;  and  though  the  informa 
tion  thus  acquired  differed  in  some  few  points,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  agreed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  that  collected  by  -Burck- 
hardt,  Homeman,  and  other  travellers.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  sur- 
prizing with  how  little  variation,  a  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  here 
handed  down  for  ages  by  oral  tradition.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
by  Ibn-al-Vardi,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  which  loses  itself  in  the 
sands  of  the  Desert,  place  their  gold  on  one  side  of  a  line,  and  the 
merchants  trading  with  them,  their  goods  on  the  other  side ;  and 
thus  effect  an  exchange  without  further  communication.  Bakui, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  and  Cadamosto,  a  century  after  that, 
repeat  the  same  thing,  both  adding,  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  these 
men  of  gold ;  and  though,  says  Cadamosto,  '  it  appears  a  hard 
thing  to  believe,  I  certify  having  had  this  information  from  many 
merchants,  Arabs  and  Azanaghi,  and  other  persons  worthy  of  cre- 
dit.* Now  our  traveller^  who,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  never  read 
a  line  in  any  of  these  writers,  was  told  that  to  the  southward  of 
Timbuctoo  dwells  an  invisible  nation,  who  carry  on  a  traffic  by 
night  with  strangers.  *  Those  who  come  for  their  gold  lay  their 
merchandize  in  heaps  and  retire.  In  the  morning,  tliey  find  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  gold  dust  placed  against  every  heap;  if  they  think 
it  sufficient,  they  leave  the  goods ;  if  not,  they  let  both  remain  until 
more  of  the  precious  ore  is  added.'     Whatever  may  be  thought  of 

this 
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this  improbable  story ;  we  know,  at  least,  that  there  was  a  time,  and 
not  very  distant,  when  our  South  Sea  whalers  carried  on  with  the 
Spaniards  of  South  America  a  contraband  trade  very  much  in  the 
same  manner. 

Thus  also  there  is  a  wonderful  similarity,  we  might  almost  say 
unanimity,  among  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Northern  Africa  witli 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  Having 
already  detailed  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  which  is 
in  fact  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Capfain  Lyon,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it.     It  is  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

*  The  Nil,  Goulbi,  Joliba  or  Kattagum,  runs  from  Tembuctoo,  through 
MelH  in  the  country  of  the  Fellata;  thence  to  Kebbi,  which  is  three 
days  north  of  Nooffy :  past  this  place  or  country,  it  runs  to  Yaowri, 
which  is  seven  days  east ;  from  thence  to  Fendah,  a  Fellata  country 
S.W.  of  Kashna,  which  latter  kingdom  it  passes  at  thirteen  days  south 
of  the  capital.  It  again  makes  its  appearance  at  Kattagum,  four  days 
W.S.W.  of  the  capital  of  Bornou,  where  it  runs  into  a  lake,  called  the 
Tsaad.  Beyoml  this  lake,  a  large  river  runs  through  Baghermee,  and 
is  called  the  Gambarro  and  Kamadakoo  ;  the  word  Nil  h^ing  also  used 
for  the  same  stream. — Thus  far  are  we  able  to  trace  the  Nil,  and  all 
other  accounts  are  merely  conjectural.  All  agree,  however,  that,  by  one 
route  or  other,  these  waters  join  the  great  Nile  of  Egypt,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Dongola.' — p.  148. 

If  this  be  compared  with  the  following  paragraph  of  Horneman's 
letter,  and  the  information  which  he  received  from  an  Egyptian 
traveller,  that  the  river  of  Timbuctoo  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  are  the 
same,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  these  and  other  testimo- 
nies to  the  same  effect,  have  a  concurrence  almost  sufficient  to 
establish  a  fact,  which  has  nothing  physically  impossible  in  it,  iii 
the  mind  of  the  most  incredulous.  '  The  river,'  says  Horneman, 
'  you  call  Niger,  in  Soudan,  Gulbi  or  Gaora,  in  Burnu,  Zad,  is  a 
very  large  river,  into  which  fall  more  than  twelve  other  rivers.  It 
comes  from  Tonibuctoo,  as  I  am  told,  runs  to  the  south  of  Houssa 
(or  Soudan),  in  the  empire  of  Burnu ;  here  it  takes  a  more  northerly 
direction,  and  falls  (at  least  I  could  not  find  a  single  man  who  said 
to  the  contrary)  south  of  Darfour  into  the  Nile.* 

We  have  derived  considerable  amusement,  if  not  instruction, 
from  the  brief  but  learned  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  John  Dudley, 
Vicar  of  Humberstone  and  Sileby,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  from  ancient  authorities. 
We  feel  the  more  disposed  to  notice  this  little  work,  independently 
of  its  intrinsic  merits,  on  account  of  the  laudable  motive  which  is 
stated  to  have  produced  it,  namely,  the  prevention  of  random  expe- 
ditions, the  saving  of  time  and  expense,  and  the  preserving  of  many 
valuable  lives.    These,  it  must  be  owned,  are  no  mean  pretensions : 
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•ndy  to  the  author'fi  own  satisfaction  at  laast,  he  has  fully  established 
what  he  proposes,  by  having  shown,  as  he  thinks  he  has  done,  that 
every  a«Kient  writer,  from  Homer  downwards,  whether  poet,  histo^ 
rian,  or  geographer,  is  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  these  two  riven. 
As  *  fellow  and  sometime  tutor  of  Clare  Hall,'  Mr.  Dudley  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  able  and  accomplished 
scholar ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  he  is  better  versed  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, than  in  modern  geography,  or  the  knowledge  of  men  and  tUngs. 
It  would  lead  to  a  discussion  in  which  our  limiti  forbid  us  to  e»> 
gage,  were  we  to  examine  his  arguments  and  authorities  at  length; 
apd  we  shall,  therefore,  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he  ar- 
rives at  the  proof  of  identity,  content  ourselves  with  selecting  that 
which  is  deduced  from  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes: 
and  we  take  this  part  of  his  case  in  preference,  as  being  more  la- 
boured than  the  rest,  and  considered,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  our  au- 
thor's strongest  ground.  We  must  protest,  however,  in  the  outset, 
against  the  doctrine  that  ^  it  is  a  question  of  little  moment,  whether 
that  voyage  was  an  enterprise  really  performed,  and  historically  true; 
or,  whether  it  was  a  mythos  or  fable.'  Surely,  where  geographical 
positions  are  to  be  fixed,  and  their  accuracy  established  or  dis- 
proved, an  actual  voyage  performed  is  preferable  to  the  mere 
fancy  of  the  poet.  If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  what,  however,  we 
most  strenuously  deny,  that  *  experience  has  been  found  to  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  the  statements  concerning  the  seas  over  which 
the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  sailed,  the  islands  on  which  they 
landed,  the  shores  along  which  they  coasted,  the  promontories  at 
which  they  touched,  and  the  ports  and  rivers  into  which  they 
entered  ;'-^if  this,  we  say,  were  the  fact,  we  might,  perhaps,  concede 
a  little  to  Mr.  Dudley's  position ;  but  the  contrary  is  notoriously 
the  case.  Among  other  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  fable,  we  could  wish  he  had  explained  how  the  Argo  got 
out  of  the  Euxine ;  because  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject (and  they  are  not  a  few)  give  a  different  account  of  this 
exploit,  each  more  improbable  than  the  other:  but,  according 
to  all,  the  ship  must  have  travelled  over  land  some  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands  of  miles,  to  regain  the  Mediterranean ;  some  send- 
ing her  to  the  Baltic,  some  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  others  again  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  others  to  the  Adriatic.  Mr.  Dudley,  however, 
though  silent  on  this  part  of  the  voyage,  finds  no  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling to  himself  a  second  land-navigation  which  he  does  no- 
tice :  for,  having  brought  the  Argo  safely  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa, — we  beg  pardon,  not  safely,  for  she  was  stranded  on  the 
shallows  and  quicksands  of  the  greater  Syrtis, — her  intrepid  navi- 
gators, unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation,  by  regaining  the  sea,  hoisted  the  ship  on  their  shoulders, 
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and,  after  a  jotirney  of  twelve  days,  readied  the  luke  TritouU, 
Bituate  in  Lybiii,  in  ccnirai  Africa ;  and  having  launched  her  once 
more,  they  sailed  down  a  stream  which  led  them  into  the  Mediier- 
raneaii  sea,  through  oae  of  the  mouths  of  ihe  Egyptian  Nile  !  no 
eays  the  poet ;  and  so  Mr.  Dudley  undertakes  to  prove. 

The  Arsi  great  point  to  be  settled  is  the  position  of  this  lak« 
Tritouis;  and  in  doing  this,  a  variety  of  ancient  testimonies  is  re* 
ferred  to;  and  after  some  ingenious  conjectures  and  comparisons 
with  modern  authorities,  it  is  finally  decided  to  he  no  other  than 
Wangara  (of  which,  by  tlie  way,  neillier  Uurckhardt,  nor  Ritchie, 
nor  Lyon,  could  learn  any  thing  decisive).*  The  whole  argument, 
however,  turns  upon  Tritonis  being  Wangara,  and  Waiigara  the 
Nou,  and  Nou  the  sea  of  Soudan.  '  Ado{>tiiig  tiiie  exposition,'  says 
our  learned  author,  '  the  Argonauts  lifted  the  vessel  from  tlie  sands 
of  Syrtis,  and  with  eiTort  more  than  hinnan,  but  such  as  was  usually 
believed  to  be  easy  to  heroes,  they  bore  it  on  iheir  shoulders,  for 
twelve  days  and  nights  williout  a  rest,  across  the  Sahara,  or  Great 
Desert,  which  being  in  most  places  about  eight  hundred  miles 
broad,  they  must  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  seventj-two 
miles  in  eadt  solar  day,  a  spare  nearly  quadruple  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney in  the  present  day :'  much  more,  we  say ;  for  aa  Bornou  or 
Birnie,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  is  in  lot.  10°,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrtis  is  31°,  these  heroes  most  have  travelled, 
with  the  ship  oil  their  shoulderg,  at  the  rule  nearly  of  ninety  miles  a 
day ;  as  the  one  however  is  just  as  probable  as  the  otiier,  we  shall 
not  dispute  the  point  of  a  few  miles  more  or  less.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  reached  the  Bah  r-el- Soudan,  and  launched  the  Argo  on  it. 
Here,  it  seems,  some  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  iheir  way 
through  the  numerous  shallows  of  the  lake ;  but  guided  by  the 
darkness  and  tranquillity  of  the  deep  channels,  and  by  that  good 
fortune  which  always  attends  heroes  and  demigods,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  by  taking  advantage  of 
'  the  first  rush  of  the  water  from  the  lake,  when  the  inundation  of 
the  Niger  approached  towards  its  greatest  height.' 

Though  the  aid  of  an  inundation  was  not  necessary  for  heroes  to 
get  over  the  swamps  and  shallows,  yet,  as  PHiiy  has  asserted  that 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  (which  part  is  assumed  to  be 
the  Niger)  arrive  at  Egypt  by  subterraneous  currents,  it  might 
have  been  inconvenient,  even  for  heroes,  to  navigate  the  Argo, 
as  Sinbad  did  his  boat,  under  ground, — and  hence  the  rush   of 
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waters.  But  tliit  inundation  of  the  Niger  auswcrs  another  and 
a  very  important  purpose.  '  The  grasses  and  aquatic  plants,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  waters,  will  clothe  the  greater  part  of  the 
couutry  with  a  most  abundant  vegetahle  harrcst;*  and  this  har- 
vest being  again  immersed  in  water  oo  the  recnm  of  the  rains,  in 
such  a  state  and  in  such  a  climate,  must  *  quickly  become  pu- 
trescent, and  thereby  render  the  waters  of  the  lake  OMf  vast  flood 
of  inky  fluid*  This  vast  flood,  which  b  calculated  to  spread  over 
an  extent  of  70,000  square  miles,  flowing  onwards,  gives  to  the 
Nile  of  Egypt  that  remarkable  '  blue  blackmesiy  which  has  affiled 
in  all  ages  names  of  such  an  import  to  both  the  river  and  the 
country  over  which  the  inundation  flows.'  If  we  admit  this  in- 
genious  explanatiod,  we  have  at  otice  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
difiicuity  which  the  Argonauts  unexpectedly  encoimtered,  (and 
which,  we  confess,  has  often  staggered  us,)  after  being  fairly  afloat 
on  the  lake  of  Tritouis — their  unaccountable  distress  for  want  of 
water. 

*  They  sought  a  fountain,  for  fell  thirst  enhanced 
Their  roisericrs  and  pains.* 

It  miglit,  indeed,  have  occurred  to  us,  had  we  been  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  ^  lieroes  and  personages  half  divine'  could  not  iffiake 
use  of  *  such  foul  potations'  as  the  ^  inky  fluid'  of  the  lake ; 
they  were  accordingly  *  relieved  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
nymphs  Hesperides,  whose  sacred  abodes,  or  gardens,  appear 
to  have  been  not  far  distant  from  the  borders  of  the  lake.'  This 
positioti  of  the  celebrated  gardens  of  these  nymphs  amidst  the 
swamps  of  Wangara,  to  find  which  had  puzzled  so  many  authors 
and  commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  seems  quite  a  new  dis- 
covery, the  merit  of  which,  we  believe,  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Dtid- 
ley.  The  feculent  matter,  engendered  by  the  decayed  v^etables 
of  the  Wangara,  and  carried  down  the  Niger,  offers  likewise,  in 
Mr.  Dudleys  mind,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  black  sedi- 
ment deposited  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  We  pass  over  the 
'  decisive  argument'  in  proof  of  this,  which  Mr.  Dudley  draws 
from  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  because  we 
would  not  be  thought  to  speak  slightly  of  his  logical  deductions ; 
which,  however,  amount  precisely  to  this — that. 

The  black  mud  of  the  Nile  contains  clay  and  silex : 

But  clay  and  silex  are  found  in  the  plants  of  Wangara ; 

Therefore,  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile  is  composed  of  the  plants 
of  Wangara. 

And,  by  the  same  process  of  ratiocination,  we  cannot  see  why 
the  Himalaya  mountains  and  the  Andes  may  not  be  proved  to  be 
composed  of  the  plants  of  Wangara.  This  argument,  however, 
^  most  decisive'  as  it  may  appear  to  our  author,  will  carry  him  but 
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a  very  little  way;  for,  by  his  o^vn  showing,  or  Pliny's,  tlie  '  inky 
fiuid,'  penetrating  tlirough  the  sands,  would  necessarily  leave  the 
black  feculas  behind,  and,  thus  filtered,  the  water  would  join  the 
_  Nile  as  clear  as  crystal. 

We  looked  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  spot  where  these 
waters  of  the  Niger,  whether  black  or  white,  were  to  form  their 
junction  with  the  Nile;  but  we  looked  in  vain.  Bruce,  it  seems, 
found  but  very  little  sediaienl  at  Sennaar;  and  not  much  more  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Astabaras,  where  the  water  was  whiter, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  sediment,  sand;  at  Syenfi,  however, 
where  the  Nile  enters  Egvpt,  the  sediment  was  amazingly  increased ; 
but  unluckily,  only  a  trilling  part  of  it  was  black,  the  rest  being 
sand.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  junction  must  be  below  the  Asta- 
baras ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  neither  Poncet 
nor  Bruce,  nor  Burckhardt,  nor  Brown,  nor  Baiikes,  Belmore, 
Belzoni  and  a  host  of  travellers,  some  of  whom  traversed  both 
banks,  and  others  of  whom  navigated  the  river,  should  have  dis- 
covered this  '  rush  of  waters,'  which  would  hardly  have  escaped 
8uch  scrutinizing  eyes,  even  if  not  more  remarkable  than  the  junc- 
tion of  Fleet-ditch  with  the  Thames. 

But  though  Mr.  Dudley  does  not  inform  us  where  it  is  that  the 
Niger  joins  the  Nile,  he  lells  us  where  it  does  not,  namely,  by  the 
channel  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad ;  and  this  for  two  reasons — first, 
'  because  the  details  of  Pliny  strongly  coulradicl  it,  and  render 
somewhat  improbable  the  idea  of  the  Niger  approaching  the  Nile 
in  a  '  sluggish  stream  ;'  and  secondly,  because  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible '  that  a  river  uniformly  designated  by  names  implying 
btackness,  should,  for  a  short  part  of  its  course,  be  called  white:' 
tEese  are  deemed  so  conclusive  by  Mr.  Dudley,  that  he  thinks  they 
may  '  incline  the  Inijuirer'  (referring  to  the  Quarterly  Review)  '  to 
reject  the  opinion  that  the  Niger  and  Nile  may  be  the  White 
River,' 

With  every  possible  respect  for  Mr.  Dudley's  course  of  reading, 
and  willing  to  accord  with  him,  that  there  can  be  no  '  better  ap- 
plication of  learning,  than  that  whereby  tiie  experience  of  past 
ages  is  rendered  subservient  to  purposes  of  useful  knowledge,'  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  reject  the  universal  testimony  in  favour  of 
a  fact,  on  which,  however,  we  have  not  declared  any  opinion: — 
though  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  the  vague  statements  of  ancient  authors,  and  an  over- 
straining of  those  statements  to  answer  particular  purposes,  have 
betrayed  our  learned  author  into  strange  and  inconsistent  conclu- 
sions. We  give  him  full  credit  for  the  benevolent  intentions  which 
he  manifests,  'of  saving  the  valuable  lives  of  many  Europeans,' 
and  of '  preventing  only  one  injudicious  expedition ;'  but  we  cannot 
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flatter  him  with  the  least  hope  of  such  important  results  from  his 
present  lucubrations.  Pliny  knew  nothing  of.  the  Abiad ;  and  he 
furnishes  no  details  either  to  contradict  or  confirm  the  statement  of 
Bruce^  who  saw  it,  and  pronounced  it '  a  dead  running  river/  But 
this  is  nothing ;  and,  seriously  speaking,  there  are  blunders  in  Mr. 
Dudley's  pamphlet  which  grieve  and  astonish  us.  How  he  could 
suppose  the  name  of  Niger  to  be  derived  from  the  blackness  of  the 
water^  instead  of  (as  we  thought  every  body  knew)  the  blackness  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Sovdan,  or  (translated)  Nigritia, 
is  quite  inconceivable.  7^he  fact  of  ^  two  different  names  being 
given  to  two  different  parts'  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  same- 
river,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  given  by  two  difl^erent 
people — Romans  and  Arabs,  has  nothing  to  surprize  us ;  but  we 
confess  it  does  appear  a  little  extraordinary  to  us,  that  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Dudley,  that  the  names  of  rivers,  as  well  as 
of  seas,  are  frequently  the  ofi^spring  of  caprice  or  accident,  and 
rarely  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  though  occasionally 
so  to  that  of  their  banks:  thus  we  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
White  Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of  all 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  green  to  the  eye,  and  colourless  in  a 
glass. 

On  this  interesting  question  we  have  recorded  from  time  to  time 
the  opinions  of  modem  travellers  and  of  the  Arab  and  Negro  na- 
tives, and  endeavoured  to  try  their  validity  as  far  as  regards  the  pos- 
sibility of  each ;  from  these  we  have  unquestionably  imbibed  a 
particular  leaning;  but  we  have  not  pretended  to  decide  the 
question.  If  called  upon,  however,  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  the  Abiad  against  all  the  rest  as  the  out-^ 
let  of  the  Niger,  notwithstanding  the  incongruity  of  the  '  milky 
whiteness'  of  the  one  with  the  ^  inky  fluid'  of  the  other,  which,  as 
well  as  we  can  understand,  appears  to  form  the  only  point  of  dif- 
ference in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  us  and  the  Vicar  of  H umber- 
stone,  though  we  come  to  those  conclusions  from  very  different  pre* 
mises.  Experience  has,  we  conceive,  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
Niger  can  have  no  other  channel  of  communication  with  the  Nile 
tlian  the  Abiad;  and,  as  we  consider  it  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  the  southward  of  Bhagerni,  it  must  of  n^essity  either 
fall  into  that  channel,  or  be  lost  in  the  sands.  v. 


Art.  III. — The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.    Fourtb 
Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1821. 

T^HIS  is  one  of  the  best  samples  which  we  have  yet  seettctf 
-^  Ammc9n  literature ;  for  though  it  is,  as  indeed  it  professes' 
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to  be,  of  a  light  and  unpretending  character,  it  is  good  of  its  kind } 
full  of  imagination,  and  embellished  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling;^ 
and  a  refinement  of  taste,  that  do  not  often  belong  to  our  trans^ 
Atlantic  descendants. 

The  age  of  tine  writing  will  always  come  late  in  the  annals  of 
a  nation  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  rise  or  progress 
of  America  to  make  her  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
genius  of  her  people,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  origin  and 
their  pursuits,  is  rather  directed  to  what  is  useful  and  mechanical;, 
and  itideed  while  they  have  still  so  much  uncultivated  land,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  that  any  great  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  while  dhe 
^would  gladly  rival  our  broad-cloths  and  our  cutlery,  she  is  con- 
tent to  import  our  poetry,  our  romance,  our  philosophy  and  oUi^ 
criticism. 

lliough  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  decide  what  political 
circumstances  are  most  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  a  nation,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  state  of  things  must 
necessarily  be  the  most  adverse  to  it.  In  a  newly  peopled  coun- 
try the  provision  of  the  means  of  living  must  for  some  time  be  the 
care  of  all :  after  these  are  secured,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the 
accumulation  of  property,  will  long  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
objects.  Thus  in  America,  agriculture,  commerce,  politics, — 
concerns  which  come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, — : 
engross  the  attention  of  alJ,  employing  the  best  hands  and  the  best 
heads ;  and  it  is  the  fulness  of  time  alone  which  can  bring  into 
existence  that  distinct  class  of  men,  who  form  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  a  nation. 

At  present,  too,  America  is  rioting  in  the  first  delicious  intoxi- 
cation of  national  vanity,  and  reveling  in  extravagant  speculations 
of  future  greatness.  The  late  war  lasted  just  long  enough  to  give 
her  an  appetite  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  military  glory,  and 
not  long  enough  to  make  her  feel  the  inevitable  consequences 
which  must  ensue,  if  this  appetite  should  grow  into  a  confirmed 
taste.  The  creation  of  a  navy  is  now  the  darling  object  of  her 
care ;  and  the  spirit  which  displays  itself  at  the  launch  of  every 
ship  gives  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  confidence  with  which 
she  looks  forward  to  the  realization  of  her  ambitious  day-dreams. 
Time  and  the  hour  may,  perhaps,  sober  this  calenture  of  the 
national  brain ;  and  when  she  shall  have  bought  wisdom  at  the 
usual  price  of  experience,  by  passing  through  the  ordinary  career 
of  hope  and  disappointment,  she  will  perhaps  subside  into 
a  state  of  mind  more  propitious  to  the  growth  of  good  taste,  and 
the  advancement  of  literature. 

The  author  of  the  work  before'  us,  under  the  assumed  title  of 
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Geoffrey  CrayoD^  Gent,  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  hb  Sketch- 
Book  to  an  account  of  himself^  and  of  his  early  propensity  to  tra- 
velling ;  which  broke  out,  in  the  first  years  of  childhood^  in  tours 
of  discovery  through  the  foreign  parts  of  his  native  city,  to  the 
frequent  alarm  of  his  parents^  and  the  emolument  of  the  town- 
crier. 

*  It  has  been  (says  he)  either  my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my  roving 
passion  gratified.  I  have  wandered  through  different  countries,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
studied  them  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  but  rather  with  the  saunter- 
ing gaze  with  which  humble  lovers  of  the  picturesque  stroll  from  the 
window  of  one  shop  to  another;  caught  sometimes  by  the  delineations 
of  beauty,  sometimes  by  the  distortions  of  caricature,  and  sometimes  by 
the  loveliness  of  landscape.  As  it  is  the  fashion  for  modern  tourists  to 
travel  pencil  in  hand,  and  bring  home  their  port-folios  filled  with 
sketches ;  I  am  disposed  to  get  up  a  few  for  the  entertainment  of  my 
friends.  When  I  look  over,  however,  the  hints  and  memorandums  I 
have  taken  down  for  the  purpose,  my  heart  almost  fails  me  at  finding 
how  my  idle  humour  has  led  me  aside  from  the  great  objects  studied  by 
every  regular  traveller  who  would  make  a  book/ — p.  8. 

Having  thus  explained  to  the  reader  the  nature  of  his  work,  he 
proceeds  to  give  the  story  of  his  '  Voyage'  to  England.  This 
ttory  is  very  beautifully  told ;  and  it  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  talent 
and  taste  of  the  author,  that  he  has  been  able  to  confer  an  air  of 
novelty  on  so  hacknied  a  subject : — but  natural  feelings  expressed 
in  the  language  of  nature  and  good  sense  must  always  be  con- 
templated with  interest  and  pleasure.  He  lands  at  Liverpool, 
and,  in  the  first  fervour  of  a  traveller's  enthusiasm,  (breaking  loose 
after  the  confinement  of  a  tedious  voyage,)  indites  a  long  chap- 
ter upon  Mr.  Roscoe !  The  name  of  Roscoe  will  always  main- 
tain a  certain  place  in  the  calendar  of  literature  ;  but  is  it  not  a 
little  hyperbolical  to  talk  of  him  '  as  one  of  those  men  whose 
voices  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,' — '  who  pass  be- 
fore our  imaginations  like  superior  beings  radiant  with  the  emana- 
tions of  their  own  genius,  and  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  literary 
glory.'  ?  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  at  the  '  ends  of  the  earth ;' 
but  we  suspect  that  there  are  a  great  many  worthy  people  on  this 
aide  of '  the  Land's  End'  who  never  heard  of  the  historian  of  Leo 
and  the  Medici ;  and  who  are  only  acquainted  with  Mr.  Roscoe  as 
the  weakest  of  all  political  writers  and  speakers,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Liverpool. 

The  next  chapter,  entitled  '  The  Wife,'  is  pretty  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  natural,  and  are  sure  it  is  not  English  nature.  There 
is  an  affectation  in  the  sentiment,  and  an  artificial  smartness  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  incidents,  which  would  almost  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose 
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pose  it  was  a  tranBlation  from  the  French.  We  like  '  Rip  Van 
Winkle'  much  better^  in  this  there  is  a  spirit,  and  an  ori^rinality 
that  occasionally  remind  us  of  the  great  Northern  Enchanter. 

Van  Winkle  is  followed  by  a  long  chapter,  which  has  for  its  title 
'  Efig/hh  PVi  tiers  oh  America,'  written  for  the  most  part  in  a 
spirit  of  good  sense  and  moderation  which  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected from  an  American,^even  when  intended  for  publication  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  There  are  some  traits  of  national  obli- 
quity ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  praiseworthy  and  excellent ;  and 
we  think  tlie  perusal  of  it  may  be  of  great  service  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

For  ourselves,  we  wish  well  and  have  always  wished  well  to 
America,  though  we  have  not  condescended  to  flatter,  or  assisted 
to  spoil  her.  We  sincerely  hope  she  may  become  wiser  as  she 
grows  older;  but,  as  a  first  step  towards  improvement,  we  have 
always  thought  it  indispensable  that  she  should  learn  to  divest 
herself  of  that  overweening  self-conceit,  which  has  filled  her  with 
auch  exaggerated  ideas  of  her  own  importance  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions, by  seducing  her  into  a  belief  that  she  might  enter  the  lists 
with  England.  VVhat  may  happen  many  centuries  hence,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  divine.  The  page  of  history  may  teach  us  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  are  subject  to  disease  and  decay  : — but  we  leavo 
the  claims  of  America  in  the  maturity  of  her  age,  and  England  in 
tJie  days  of  her  decrepitude,  if  such  days  (which  Heaven  avert !) 
must  ever  come,  to  the  arbitration  of  posterity,  while  we  content 
ourselves  with  asserting  the  present  superiority  of  our  country; 
and  rejoice  not  only  in  its  undiminished  vigour,  but  in  its  growing 
strength  and  greatness. 

The  good-will  which  we  bear  towards  America  is  felt,  and 
must  ever  continue  to  be  felt  by  England,  unless  the  feelings  of 
nature  are  stifled  and  destroyed.  In  the  case  of  nations  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  may  be  called  metaphorical  only ;  yet 
there  is  a  spice  of  nature  in  the  sensation,  which  makes  it  more 
than  nominal  or  figurative.  We  believe  the  disposition  of  Eng- 
land is  strongly  inclined  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  disturb  the  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
America  and  herself;  and  to  cultivate  and  improve  those  kindly 
feelings,  which  would  redound  equally  to  the  credit  and  advantage 
of  both  countries.  It  was  surely  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  re- 
ciprocal feeling  would  naturally  be  entertained  by  the  descendant- 
atate  :  but  whatever  be  the  cause, — whether  she  was  weaned  too 
soon  ;  whether  from  her  early  connection  with  France,  when  '  tl 
weaned  child  put  its  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den,'  or  from  the  n 
tural  frowardness  belonging  to  her  relationship, — so  it  is,  that 
America  has  constantly  evinced  in  her  conduct  towards  England 
D  3  a  spiteful 
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a  spiteful  and  insulting  spirit.  What  is  done  here,  is  not  looked  to 
as  a  model  of  imitation  and  example  in  the  generous  spirit  of 
emulation ; — but  there  is  an  ill-natured  disposition  animating  all 
her  efforts  to  equal  us,  which  seems  to  seek  success  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  object,  than  for  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  the 
boast  of  surpassing  England.  It  is  in  this  temper  that  the  Ame- 
ricans are  for  ever  obtruding  upon  us  the  pretended  excellence  of 
their  constitution.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  and 
substance  of  it,  they  derived  from  us ;  the  form,  which  is  of  less 
knportance,  is  their  own.  If  a  republican  form  of  government 
suit  the  character  and  habits  of  their  country,  let  them  enjoy  it 
peaceably  and  quietly ;  but  let  them  also  grant  to  other  nations 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  which  they  claim  for  themselves. 

But  Liberty  is  a  word  of  universal  import,  which  is  made  to 
mean  any  thing  and  every  thing,  according  to  the  different  tastes 
of  its  different  commentators.  There  is  no  doctrine  in  which,  un- 
less the  zeal  of  its  apostles  be  guided  by  knowledge,  excess  is 
more  dangerous;  or  to  which  the  Greek  line  might  be  applied 
with  more  truth  : — 

We  have  not  yet  been  favoured  with  the  American  interpretation 
of  the  word,  but  we  may  judge  of  its  orthodoxy  from  the  sanction 

tiven  by  their  legislature,  to  the  abominable  trafKc  in  human 
esh,  which  affords  these  liberty-loving  republicans  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  some  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  doomed, 
like  the  helots  of  Sparta,  to  hopeless  slavery,  and  subjected  like 
brute  beasts,  to  the  whip  of  their  driver; — and  this,  too,  in  a 
Christian  country  !  and  this,  too,  under  the  daily  view  of  a  people 
who  yet  presume  to  insult  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by 
boasting  of  the  super-eminent  excellence  of  their Jree  constitution ! 
Let  America  learn  from  us,  that  we'  shook  off  the  chains  of 
slavery  with  the  other  relics  of  barbarism  ;  that  the  very  respira- 
tion of  the  air  of  England  is  sufficient  to  loosen  these  degrading 
bonds ;  and  that  even  with  respect  to  her  colonies,  in  spite  of 
every  temptation  arising  from  pecuniary  interest,  England  took  the 
lead  among  nations  in  abolishing  this  sinful  system ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  setting  the  example,  exerted  all  the  energies  of  her 
Eurse  and  her  power  to  persuade  the  old  world  to  concur  with 
er  in  condemning  and  renouncing  for  ever  that  detestable  traffic 
which  had  been  so  long  a  disgraceful  blot  in  the  history  of  huma- 
nity, and  a  foul  reproach  upon  the  character  of  Christendom.  We 
leave  to  America  the  task  of  reconciling  this  contradiction  be- 
tween her  practice  and  her  principles ;  and  conclude  what  we  have 
to  say  on  this  chapter,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter 
itself:  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Americans  will  listen  to  such  sug- 
gestions; 
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gestions ;  whicb^  proceeding  as  they  do  from  a  well-informed  and 
enlightened  traveller  of  their  own  country,  will  perhaps  come 
with  additional  weight : 

*  The  members  of  a  republic,  above  all  other  men,  should  be  candid 
and  dispassionate.  They  are,  individually,  portions  of  the  sovereign 
mind  and  sovereign  will,  and  should  be  enabled  to  come  to  all  questions 
of  national  concern  vi^ith  calm  and  unbiassed  judgments.  From  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  relations  with  England,  we  must  have  more  fre- 
quent questions  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  character  with  her  than  with 
any  other  nation ;  questions  that  excite  the  most  acute  and  excitable 
feelings ;  and  as,  in  the  adjusting  of  these,  our  national  measures  must 
ultimately  be  determined  by   popular  sentiment,  we  cannot  be  too 

anxiously  attentive  to  purify  it  from  all  latent  passion  or  prepossession. 

*  •  •  • 

But,  above  all,  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feelings,  so  far  as 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really  excellent  and  ami- 
able in  the  English  character.  We  are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an 
imitative  one,  and  must  take  our  examples  and  models,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country 
more  worthy  of  our  study  than  England.  The  spirit  of  her  Constitu- 
tion is  most  analogous  to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people,  their  in- 
tellectual activity,  their  freedom  of  opinion,  their  habits  of  thinking  on 
those  subjects  which  concern  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred 
charities  of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the  American  character ; 
and,  in  fact,  are  all  intrinsically  excellent;  for  it  is  in  the  moral  feel- 
ing of  the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  prosperity  are 
laid  ;  and  however  the  superstructure  may  be  time-worn  or  over- run 
with  abuses,  there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  admirable  in 
the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  the  edifice,  that  so  long 
has  towered  unshaken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  world. 

*  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore,  discarding  all  feelings 
of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate  the  illiberality  of  British  authors, 
to  speak  of  the  English  nation  without  prejudice,  and  with  determined 
candour.  While  they  rebuke  the  indiscriminating  bigotry  with  which 
some  of  our  countrymen  admire  and  imitate  every  thing  English, 
merely  because  it  is  English,  let  them  frankly  point  out  what  is  really 
worthy  of  approbation.  We  may  thus  place  England  before  us  as  a 
perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions 
from  ages  of  experience  :  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  embellish  our 
national  character,' — p.  \l6. 

The  '  Broken  Heart'  is  very  affecting ;  and  '  the  Boar's  Head* 
is  very  dull.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  of  English 
society  and  English  manners  in  the  *  Sketch  Book.*  Almost  the 
only  attempt  of  this  kind  in  the  first  volume  is  in  '  The  Country 
Church  ;'  and  here,  though  the  original  sketch  might  have  been 
from  nature,  yet  the  finishing  of  the  picture,  and  the  grouping  of 
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the  figures,  is,  we  suspect,  entirely  from  the  author's  own  ima- 
gination ;  (this,  indeed,  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  his 
other  representations ;)  the  idea  of  blazoning  the  nobleman's 
arms  on  the  door  of  the  pew  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Ho- 

farth's  whimsical  representation  of  the  gouty  old  peer  in  Marriage 
la  Mode  displaying  his  coronet  on  his  crutch.  The  scene 
however  is  well  imagined,  and  the  contrast  between  the  real  un- 
affected dignity  of  the  nobleman,  and  the  bustling,  vulgar  parade 
of  the  rich  citizen,  though  carried  a  little  too  far  in  the  minuteness 
of  the  details,  is  humorously  managed. 

In  the  chapter  upon  '  Rural  Funerals'  the  author  has  collected 
a  variety  of  pretty  poetical  fragments  in  illustration  of  the  very 
old  custom  of  planting  graves  with  flowers.  Some  observances 
of  this  kind  have  been  practised  in  all  ages.  Shakspeare,  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  the  author,  when  he  says  of  Ophelia, 

*  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  :— 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  !* 

18  only  translating  from  the  Latin,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 

*  h  tumulo  fortunatdque  favilld 

Nascentur  violae.' 

In  some  remote  comers  of  this  island,  particularly  in  Wales, 
the  repositories  of  mortality  are  not  only  strewed  with  flowers  as 
fit  emblems  of  the  quickly-fading  bloom  of  human  life,  but  the 
ornaments  of  the  garden,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  useful 
condiments  of  the  kitchen,  are  still  actually  planted  in  the  soil 
which  covers  the  last  relics  of  the  dead. 

The  conclusion  affords  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  au- 
'  thor  can  pass  from  '  gay  to  grave,'  and  will  furnish  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  style : 

*  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  because,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  last,  so  it  is  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love.  The  grave  is  the 
ordeal  of  true  affection. .  It  is  there  that  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul 
manifests  its  superiority  to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal  at- 
tachment. The  latter  must  be  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by 
the  presence  of  its  object ;  but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul  can 
live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere  inclinations  of  sense,  languish 
and  decline,  with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the  tomb;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly 
spiritual  affection  rises  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns, 
like  a  holy  flame,  to  illuniine  and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

*  The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to 
be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal — every  other  aflflic- 
tion  to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  keep  open 
—this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude.  Where  is  the 
mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a  blos- 
som 
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som  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollectipn  is  a  pang  ?  Where  is 
the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  though 
to  remember  be  but  to  lament  ?  Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony, 
would  forget  the  friend  over  whom  he  mourns?  Who,  even  when  the 
tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  lier  he  most  loved  ;  when  he  feels 
his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing  of  its  portal ;  would  accept 
of  the  consolation  that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? — No,  the  love 
which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul. 
If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ;  and  when  the  overwhelm- 
ing burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection  ;  when 
the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins  of 
all  that  we  most  loved,  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness — who  would  root  out  such  a 
sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing 
cloud  over  the  brightest  hour  of  gaiety  ;  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness 
over  the  hour  of  gloom ;  yet  who  would  exchange  it  even  for  the  song 
of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ?  No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the 
tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh  the  grave  ! — • 
the  grave! — it  buries  every  error — covers  every  defect — extinguishes 
every  resentment !  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  re- 
grets and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even 
of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  he  should  ever 
have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before 
him  V — p.  305. 

This  is  powerfully  written ;  but  the  winding  up  is  still  better, 
where  he  contemplates  the  grave  of  those  we  loved  as  a  place  for 
meditation. 

*  Aye !  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  there  meditate  !  There 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  endearment  un- 
regarded, of  that  departed  being,  who  can  never — never — never  return 
to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

'  If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or 
a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent — if  thou  art  a 
husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  hap- 
piness in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth-— 
if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
th<j  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast 
ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold 
and  still  beneath  thy  feet ; — then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every 
ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back  upon 
thy  memory  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul — then  be  sure  that 
thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the 
unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep,  more  bitter, 
because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

*  Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of  nature 
about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these 
tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ; — but  take  warning  by  the  bitter- 
ness 
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ness  of  tbis  tfay  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and  henceforth  be  more 
fiiithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living/ — 
p.  307. 

The  last^  and  perhaps  the  best,  chapter  in  the  first  volume  is 
the  Spectre  Bride^rooniy  a  romantic  tale,  >vhich  the  author,  in  a 
pleasant  introduction,  represents  as  the  narration  of  an  old  Swiss 
traveller  at  the  fireside  of  an  Inn  Kitchen  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Our  author,  we  think,  succeeds  best  in  his  narrative  pieces,  which 
are  written  in  a  style  at  once  playful  and  picturesque,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  whole  series  of  Tales  of  the  Inn  Kitchen 
executed  in  the  same  lively  manner. 

The  second  volume  is  not  inferior  to  the  first,  and  this  is  saying 
a  great  deal  when  the  first  is  so  good.  '  Westminster  Abbey,' 
however,  reminds  us  too  strongly  of  the  Spectator's  visit  to  the 
same  place ;  it  has,  besides,  certain  fictions  to  which  the  writer 
ought  not  to  have  stooped  ;  and  the  Christmas  article,  which  is 
confessedly  rather  a  compilation  from  the  histories  of  former  times 
than  the  result  of  actual  observation,  is  spun  out  beyond  all 
bounds.  The  dinner  in  particular  is  overdone ,  and  we  are  fairly 
wearied  out  with  the  subsequent  gambols;  for,  as  the  judicious 
Menelaus  observed  long  ago, 

nayTAry  ^ly  xo^o(  lori,  —     —      —      — 

The  following  just  and  beautiful  reflections  will  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  every  reader. 

*  There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives  a  charm 
to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion 
of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally 
forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  **  live 
abroad  and  every  where."  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature 
lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapt  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted 
snow,  we  turrt  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness 
and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy  days  and  darksome 
nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings  also 
from  wandering  abroad,  and  make  us  more  keenly  disposed  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  social  circle.  Heart  calleth  to  heart,  and  we  draw  our 
pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  living  kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet 
recesses  of  our  bosoms,  and  which  when  resorted  to  furnish  forth  the 
pure  element  of  domestic  felicity.' — vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

'  Little  Britain'  is  tiresome  enough,  and  we  could  willingly 
have  dispensed  with  *  Philip  of  Pokanoket';  but — quot  homines  tot 
sententia :  there  may  be  persons  in  the  world  who  will  prefer 
these,  with  the  articles  *  Book  Making'  and  the  *  MutabiUty  of 
Literature'  in  the  first  volume,  to  any  other  parts  of  his  work,  and 
therefore  we  acknowledge  the  force  of  Mr.  Crayon's  reasons  for 
serving  up  a  variety  of  dishes  to  please  a  variety  of  tastes. 

He 
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He  is  generally  very  happy  in  what  is  called  sentimental  de- 
scription— in  that  lively  transmission  of  sensations  and  impressions 
which  not  only  places  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  an  animated 
picture  of  the  scene  described,  but  imparts  at  the  same  time  the 
feelings  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire.  A  familiar  example 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  '  Stratford  on  Avon/ 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

'^  To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world  which  he 
can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of  somethins;  like 
independence  and  territorial  consequence  when,  after  a  weary  day's  tra- 
vel, he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into  his  slippers,  and  stretches 
himself  before  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may;  let 
kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he  has  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he 
is  for  the  time  being  the  very  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  The  arm- 
chair is  his  throne,  the  poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour  of  some 

twelve  feet  square  his  undisputed  empire. "  Shall  I  not  take  mine 

ease  in  mine  inn?"  thought  I  as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back  in  my 
elbow  chair,  and  cast  a  complaisant  look  about  the  little  parlour  of  the 
Red  Horse  at  Stratford  on  Avon.' — vol,  ii.  p.  174. 

*  John  Buir  is  a  clever  allegory,  and  if  we  do  not  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  faithful  portrait,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  it  is  a  spi- 
rited caricature,  abounding  in  lively  and  laughable  strokes  of  sa- 
tire. But  an  allegory  cannot  be  continued  through  a  long  chap- 
ter without  becoming  tedious ;  and  we  pass  on  to  the  *  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.'  The  scene  of  this  pleasant  tale  is  laid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson^ 
where,  it  seems,  there  is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  *  lap  of  land,' 
among  high  hills  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  The  air  of  this  sequestered  glen  has  a  kind 
of  magical  influence,  disposing  the  mind  to  dream  dreams  and  see 
apparitions,  and  accordingly  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants 
has  peopled  it  with  a  fearful  race  of  imps  and  hobgoblins.  The 
head — we  beg  pardon — the  ringleader  of  the  apparitions,  however, 
is  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose  head  has  been  carried  away  by  a  can- 
non-ball during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  the  belief  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is,  that  (the  body  of  the  trooper  being  buried  in  the 
churchyard)  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle  in  nightly 
quest  of  his  head,  and  that  the  speed  with  which  he  is  often  seen 
to  rush  along  the  Hollow  in  his  way  back  is  owing  to  his  being 
'  belated,'  and  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

*  In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period  of  Ame- 
rican history,  that  is  to  say  some  thirty  years  since,  a  worthy  wight  of 
the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane,  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children 
of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  state  which  supplies 
the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forests,  and 

sends 
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sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  woodmen  and  country  school- 
roasters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person. 
He  was  tall  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms 
and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might 
have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  put  together. 
His  head  was  small  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green  glass 
eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock, 
perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To 
see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his 
clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him 
for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow 
eloped  from  a  corn-field.' — vol.  ii.  p.  35l2. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  schoolmaster  of  the  village^  Mr. 
Crane  also  makes  himself  useful  to  the  farmers  in  the  lighter 
labours  of  husbandry^  and  is  a  most  important  personage  in  the 
female  circle  of  his  rural  neighbourhood,  assisting  at  their  tea* 
tables,  and  displaying  taste  and  accomplishments  very  superior  to 
the  rough  swains  of  the  country. 

*  Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to  pass  long  evenings 
with  the  old  Dutch  wives  as  they  sat  spinning  by  the  6re,  with  a  row  of 
apples  roasting  and  sputtering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen  t6  their  mar- 
vellous tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  haunted  fields,  and  haunted 
brooks,  and  haunted  bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of 
the  headless  horseman,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as  they 
sometimes  called  him. 

'  But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly  cuddling  in  the 
chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the 
crackling  wood  fire,  and  where  of  course  no  spectre  dared  to  show  its 
face,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his  subsequent  walk 
homewards.  What  fearful  shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path  amidst 
the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night! — With  what  wistful  look 
did  he  eye  every  trembling  ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  waste 
fields  from  some  distant  window! — How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curd- 
ling awe  at  the  sound  of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his 
feet,  and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder  lest  he  should  behold  some 
uncouth  being  tramping  close  behind  him! — and  how  often  was  he 
thrown  into  complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast  howling  among  the 
trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  galloping  Hessian  on  one  of  his  nightly 
scou  rings ! 

*  All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night,  phantoms  of  the 
mind  that  walk  in  darkness;  and  though  he  had  seen  many  spectres  in 
his  time,  and  been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  diverse  shapes  in 
his  lonely  perambulations,  yet  day-light  put  an  end  to  all  these  evils, 
and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant  life  of  it  in  despite  of  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  if  his  path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that 
causes  more  perplexity  to  mortal  man,  than  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the 

whole  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that  was a  woman.' — vol. 

ii.  p.  363. 

This 
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This  fair  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Ichabod  Crane  was  one  of  his 
own  pupils  in  psalmody^  Katrina  Van  Tassel^  a^^looming  lass  of 
eighteen,  the  daughter  of  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel,  a  substantilal 
Dutch  farmer,  whose  residence  is  thus  described. 

*  His  strong  hold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of 
those  greon,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks  in  which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so 
fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it,  at  the 
foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in 
a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel,  and  then  stole  sparkling  away  through 
the  grass  to  a  neighbouring  brook  that  bubbled  along  among  elders 
[alders]  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by  the  farm-house  was  a  vast  barn, 
that  might  have  served  for  a  church;  every  window  and  crevice  of 
which  seemed  bursting  forth  with  the  treasures  of  the  farm:  the  flail 
was  busily  resounding  within  it  from  morning  to  night;  swallows  and 
martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves;  and  rows  of  pigeons,  some 
with  one  eye  turned  up  as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  with  their 
heads  under  their  wings  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others  swelling, 
and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were  enjoying  the  sunshine 
on  the  roof.' — vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

The  inside  of  the  house  answers  to  the  outside,  and  we  ad(} 
the  description  as  furnishing  an  interesting  picture  of  an  Ameri- 
can farm,  copied  from  nature  by  so  accurate  an  observer. 

*  When  he  entered  the  house  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was  com- 
plete. It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farm-houses  with  high-ridged  but 
lowly  sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the  first  Dutch 
settlers.  The  low  projecting  eaves  formed  a  piazza  along  the  front  ca* 
pable  of  being  closed  up  in  bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails, 
harness,  various  utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the  river. 
Benches  were  built  along  the  sides  for  the  summer  use;  and  a  great 
spinning  wheel  ait  one  end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various 
uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  devoted.  From  this 
piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mansion,  and  the  place  of  usual  residence.  Here  rows  of  re- 
splendent pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes.  In  one 
comer  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  spun;  in  another  a  quan- 
tity of  linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom;  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and 
strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in  gay  festoons  along  the 
walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red  peppers;  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave 
him  a  peep  into  the  best  parlour,  where  the  claw-footed  chairs  and 
dark  mahogany  tables  shone  like  mirrors;  andirons,  with  their  accom- 
panying shovel  and  tongs,  glistened  from  their  covert  of  asparagus  tops; 
mock  oranges  and  conch  shells  decorated  the  mantlepiece;  strings  of 
various  coloured  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above  it ;  a  great  ostrich 
egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  corner  cup-board, 
knowingly  left  open,  displayed  immense  treasures  of  old  silver  and 
well-mended  china.' — vol.  ii.  p.  36'9. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story.    Ichabod 

has 
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has  many  rivals  in  his  views  upon  the  fair  Katrina.  The  most  for- 
midable of  these  is  one  Brum  Van  Brunt,  a  roaring  roystering 
Madei  who,  from  his  Herculean  frame  and  great  powers  of  limb, 
had  received  the  nick  name  of  Brom  Bones.  A  deadly  feud 
arises  between  these  two  rival  heroes  as  they  continue  to  carry  on 
their  suit.  Bones,  who  has  frightened  away  all  other  Qmdidates 
from  interfering  with  his  amours,  in  vain  endeavours  to  get  rid  of 
Crane,  or  to  provoke  him  to  a  decision  of  their  pretensions  by 
single  combat.  Ichabod,  too  conscious  of  his  adversary's  supe- 
rior strength  to  enter  the  lists  against  him,  adheres  obstinately  to 
a  pacific  system,  in  spite  of  all  the  practical  jokes  which  Bones 
and  his  boon  companions  play  off  upon  him ;  and,  under  cover 
of  his  character  of  singing-master,  makes  his  advances  in  a  quiet 
and  insinuating  manner  by  sapping  and  mining,  which  seems  to 
promise  the  best  hopes  of  success ;  for  Bones's  pony  is  no  longer 
seen  on  Sunday  nights  tied  to  the  palings  of  Katrina's  farmyard. 
Things  are  in  this  state  when  Ichabod,  one  autumnal  evening,  re« 
ceives  an  invitation  to  attend  a  merry-making  or  '  quilting  frolic' 
at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's. 

*  That  he  might  make  his  appearance  in  the  true  style  of  a  cavalier 
he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was  domiciliated, 
a  choleric  old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  thus 
gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. But  it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give 
some  account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed. 
The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough  horse  that  had  out- 
lived every  thing  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with 
a  ewe  neck,  and  a  head  like  a  hammer;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were 
tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was 
glaring  and  spectral,  but  the  other  had  a  gleam  of  the  genuine  devil  in 
it.  Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  name,  which  was  Gunpowder.  He  had  in  fact  been  a  favourite 
steed  of  his  master's,  the  choleric  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider, 
and  had  infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  animal, 
for  old  and  broken  down  as  he  looked,  there  was  more  lurking  deviltry 
in  him  than  in  any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

*  Ichabod  was  a  suitable  old  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with 
short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out  like  grasshoppers;  he  carried  bis 
whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and  as  the  horse  jogged 
on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of 
wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty 
strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  flut- 
tered out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Icha* 
bod  and  his  steed  as  they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Rip- 
per, and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  broad  day-light.'— vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

He 
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He  finds  all  the  world,  that  is  all  the  neighbourhood  within  four 
miles  round,  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  wealthy  Dutchman, 
and,  among  the  rest,  his  rival  Brum  Bones.'  Revelry  and  dancing 
are  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  in  all  his 

glory. 

'  Ichabod  jirjded  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as  upon  his  vncal 
powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  libre  about  him  was  idle;  and  to  have  seen 
his  loosely  bung  frame  in  full  moiion  and  clattering  about  [he  room, 
you  would  bave  [bought  [bat  St.  Vilus  himself  was  figuring  btlbre  you 
in  prriprra  persona.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  tht;  negroes,  who 
having  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and  the  ueighbour- 
hood,  stood  farming  a  pyramid  of  shining  black  faces  at  every  door  and 
window,  gazing  wi[b  delight  at  thti  scene,  rolling  their  white  eye-balls, 
and  Ehowing  grinning  rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How  could  the 
flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and  joyous?  the  lady  of 
his  beart  was  bis  companion  in  [be  dance,  and  smiled  graciously  in  re- 
ply to  all  his  amorous  oglings,  while  Brum  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with 
love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  In  one  corner.' — vol.ii.  p.  389- 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  is  passed  in  gossiping  over  oM 
times,  and  telling  fearful  tales  of  the  spectres  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
In  these  stories  Brom  Bones  takes  the  lead,  and  relates  some 
marvellous  adventures  which  he  and  his  horse  Dare  Devil  had 
lately  achieved  with  the  headless  Hessian  horseman.  At  last  the 
company  breaks  up. 

'  Ichabod  only  lingered  behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country 
lovers,  to  have  a  tete-a-ifle  with  the  heiress,  fully  convinced  (bat  he 
was  now  oji  ibe  high  rnad  to  success.  What  passed  at  this  interview 
I  do  not  know.  Something,  however,  must  have  gone  wrong,  for  he 
EBllied  forth  after  no  very  great  interval,  with  an  air  quiie  desolate  and 
chap-fallen.  Oh  these  women!  these  women!  Could  thai  giil  have 
been  playing  oif  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks?  Was  her  encouragement 
of  the  pour  pedagogue  all  a  sham  to  secure  her  con([uest  of  his  rival? — 
Heaven  only  knows,  not  11—  Let  it  sufTice  to  say,  Icbabnd  stole  forth 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  sacking  a  henroost  rather  than  a 
lady's  heart,'  • 

It  was  ah  eady  the  witching  time  of  night,  when  Ichabod,  lonely 
and  dismal,  led  Gunpowder  from  the  stable,  to  pursue  his  road 
homewards,  through  the  very  places  where  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid,  the  recollecttou  of  which  still 
haunted  his  fancy.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  passes  through  various 
gradations  of  alarm,  occasioned  by  his  own  horrible  imaginings, 
till  his  fears  are  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  appearance 
of  a  dark  and  mysterious  something,  which  rises  up  suddenly 
before  him,  as  it  were  to  intercept  his  passage. 

'  The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  head  with  ter- 
ror.    What  was  to  be  done?    To  [urn  and  Hy  was  now  too  late;  and 
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besides,  what  chance  was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it 
was,  which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  Summoning  up, 
therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded  in  stammering  accents 
**  Who  are  you  ?*'  He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in 
a  still  more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more  be 
cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
broke  forth  with  involuntary  fervour  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the 
shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and,  with  a  scramble  and 
a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night 
was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now,  in  some 
degree,  be  ascertained.  Ue  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large  di« 
mensions,  and  mounted  upon  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He 
made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of  Gunpowder,  who  had 
now  got  over  his  fright  and  waywardness. 

*  Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  companion, 
and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of  Brora  Bones  with  the  Gal- 
loping Hessian,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  be- 
hind. The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace. 
Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind — the 
other  did  the  same.  His  heart  began  to  sink  within  him  ;  he  endea- 
voured to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion 
that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted 
for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fel- 
low traveller  in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled 
in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was  head- 
less!— but  his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on  observing  that  the 
head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before 
him  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle!  His  terror  rose  to  desperation;  he 
rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a 
sudden  movement,  to  give  his  companion  the  slip — but  the  spectre 
started  with  him.  Away  then  they  dashed  through  thick  and  thin; 
stones  flying,  and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy 
garments  fluttered  in  the  air  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  far 
away  over  his  horse's  head  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight.' — vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

Gunpowder  becomes  as  much  alarmed  as  his  master;  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  right  road  home,  pursues  the  very  track  lead- 
ing to  the  bridge,  where  the  goblin  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
his  worst  freaks. 

*  As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful  rider  an  ap- 
parent advantage  in  the  chase ;  but  just  as  he  had  got  half  way  through 
the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping 
from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and  endeavoured  to 
hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping 
Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he 
heard  it  trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer.     For  a  moment  the 
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terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  ^vrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was 
his  Sunday's  saddle ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears :  the  goblin 
was  hard  on  his  haunches,  and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was)  he  had 
much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat ;  sometimes  slipping  on  one  sidei  some- 
times on  another,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  the  horse's 
back  bone,  with  a  violence  that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave  him 
asunder. 

*  An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that  the 
church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in 
the  bosom  of  the  brQok  told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  atw 
the  walls  of  the  church  dinnlly  glaring  under  the  trees  beyond.  He  re* 
collected  where  Brom  Bones's  ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  ^*  If 
I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "  I  am  safe."  Just 
then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him^ 
he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick 
in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprung  upon  the  bridge;  he  thundered 
over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  opposite  side;  and  now  Icha-^ 
bod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to 
rule,  in  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  en* 
deavoured  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  encountered 
his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash — he  was  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  Goblin  Rider  passed 
by  like  a  whirlwind. 

*  The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his  saddle,  and 
with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping  the  grass  at  his  master's 
gate.  Ichabod  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast — dinner  boiir 
came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  assembled  at  the  school-house,  and 
strolled  idly  about  the  banks  of  the  brook,  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans 
Van  Ripper*  now  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor 
tchabod  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set  on. foot,  and  after  diligent 
investigation  they  came  upon  his  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road  lead" 
ing  to  the  church,  was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  the 
tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and  evidently  at  fu- 
rious speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a 
broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found 
the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered 
pumpkin.'— *vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

All  search  for  Ichabod  proves  fruitless ; 

*  moons  roll  on  moons  away, 

^And  Conrad  comes  not,  came  not,  from  that  day ;' 

he  never  is  seen  agam ;  though,  after  some  years,  rumours  are 
spread  of  his  being  yet  living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country;  and 
^me  light  is  thrown  on  the  cause  of  his  disappearance  by  the 
sequel  of  the  story.  Brom  Bones  leads  the  blooming  Katrina  to 
fhe  altar;  and  is  observed  to  look  very  knowing  whenever  the 
Atory  of  Ichabod  is  related,  always  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
tbe  mention  of  the  pumpkin. 
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Such  is  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  with '  Rip  Van 
Wnikle'  and  the  '  Spectre  Bridegroom/  will,  we  think,  be  more 
read  and  admired  than  any  other  parts  of  the  book.  There  is  in 
the  author's  sketches  of  this  kind  a  force  and  facility  of  touch, 
that  bespeak  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  style  is  in  general  re- 
markable for  sprightliness  and  elegance  ; — though  where  he  has 
not  the  care  and  conduct  of  a  story  to  keep  his  pen  within  bounds, 
he  is  too  apt  to  full  into  a  habit  of  stringing  pretty  sentences  toge- 
ther in  an  artificial  style  of  composition,  in  which  the  constant 
attempt  to  be  sweet  is  carried  almost  to  cloying;  apparently,  not 
aware  that 

*  the  sweetest  honey 


Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness.' 
And,  when  in  this  mood,  there  is  so  sempiternal  a  sameness  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  that  as  soon  as  we  have  read-the  first 
opening  words,  we  seem  to  know  exactly  how  the  period  will  end. 
We  had  marked  down  a  few  phrases  as  Americanisms,  but  upon 
referring  to  our  dictionary,  we  find  many  of  them  might  B^  de^ 
fended  by  authority,  though  there  are  certainly  some  words,  such 
as  *  deviltry,'  '  bedroofed,'  *  umbratile,'  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  that  have  rather  an  outlandish  air.  The  Americans,  we 
believe,  pique  themselves  upon  the  superior  correctness  with 
which  they  speak  and  write  our  language,  and  we  remember  to 
have  heard  a  travelling  friend  express  the  surprize  he  felt,  on  ar- 
riving in  America  at  being  complimented  upon  *  speaking  such 
very  good  English.'  It  may  be  true  that  the  general  language  of 
the  United  States  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  mother-country ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  it  is  less  deformed  with  those  pe- 
culiarities of  tone  and  expression  which  distinguish  the  different 
counties  in  England, — for  in  America  there  is  but  one  dialect.  But 
to  hear  this  dialect  likened,  and  even  preferred,  to  the  pure  lan- 
guage of  England,  reminds  us  of  the  critical  judges  in  the  fable, 
who  decided  that  the  squeaking  imitation  of  the  pig  was  more  na-^ 
tural  than  the  real  squeak  of  piggy  himself! 

It  will  require  more  docility  than  we  fear  can  be  -expected 
from  American  writers  in  general,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
language  of  the  mother-country  and  their  own,  which  must  other- 
wise diverge  to  an  indefinite  distance  from  each  other.  It  be- 
hoves those  also  who  lead  the  public  taste  of  our  own  nation  tO' 
pay  a  due  attention  to  this  point  on  their  part.  If  the  writers  of 
this  and  the  last  century  have  brought  our  language  nearly  to  the 
highest  summit  of  perfection,  those  of  the  present  and  succeeding; 
times  should  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  fix  the  ^mm 
uregoevroL,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  that  flight  down  the  steep 
to  which  they  have  a  natural  tendency.     But,  however  stationary 
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tanguage  may  be  here,  such  signs  of  ulienation  bave  already  ap- 
peared in  the  publications  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  that  with- 
out Continued  care,  the  writings  of  Johnson  and  Burke  will,  in  a 
few  centuries,  be  as  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  Columbia, 
as  our  own  Alfred's  translation  of  Boethius  would  now  be  to  a 
circle  of  fair  Blue-stackings  in  the  metropolis  of  England. 

The  author  before  us  is  tlte  best  writer  of  English,  in  our  esti- 
mation of  that  term,  that  America  has  produced  since  the  era  of 
her  independence.  He  seems  to  have  studied  our  language — '■ 
where  alone  it  can  be  studied  in  all  its  strength  and  perfection^ — 
in  the  writings  of  our  old  sterling  authors ;  and  in  working  these 
precious  mines  of  literature,  be  has  refined  for  himself  the  ore 
which  there  so  richly  abounds.  His  work,  too,  is  exclusively 
English,  and  is  not  indebted  for  any  of  its  charms  to  the  commou 
aid  of  classical  alhisiou  or  quotation ; — of  which  we  do  not  recol- 
lect ft  siugle  instance  in  citlier  of  his  volumes.  We  take  leave  of 
him  with  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents,  and  a  warm  feeling 
of  regard  for  those  amiable  and  benevolent  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  beam  through  every  page  of  his  book. 


Art-   IV.  —  Voyages    dans    La    Grande    Eretagne,    enlreprix 
relativement  aux  Services  Publics  de  la  Guerre,  de  fa  Marine, 
et   des  Fonts   et   Chaussees,   en    1816 — 1819-      Par  Charles 
Dupin,    Menibre  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,   8tc.  &c.     Premiere 
Partie,  Force  Militaire.     2  vol.  4to.     Paris,  1820. 
'  TLest  Irisle,'  says  a  celebrated  French  WTiter  on  tactics,  '  d'ima- 
-*-  giner  que  le  premier  art  qu'aient  invent^  lea  hoinmes,  ait  6ti 
celuide  se  nuire:'  but  the  mind  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  that  art,  the  niiseries 
attendant  upon  a  rude  state  of  warfare  have  been  mitigated.     From 
the  moment  that  war  becomes  a  science,  the  soldier  steps  into  the 
pale  of  intellectual  existence;  and,  actuated  and  incited   by  the 
spirit  of  honour  and  patriotism,  acquires  an  interest  in  our  eyes  be< 
jond  that  of  most  other  ranks  in  society.     What  has  occurred  in 
our  own  times  presents  no  exception  to  this  position,     We  have 
indeed  seen  a  nation  eminent  in  the  military  art,  render  themselves, 
by  twenty  years  of  blood  and  rapine,  the  scout^e  and  terror  of  the 
continent;  but  we  have  also  seen  tlieir  pride  levelled  with  the  dust, 
by  wartiors  who,  with  the  same  attention  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
bave  turned  their  courage  and  their  skill  to  the  noblest  of  objects, 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
world.     The  splendid  honours  which  the  British  troops  gained  for 
themselves  in  tlie  gigantic  contest  must  swell  with  honest  exulta- 
tion every  heart  not  perverted  by  faction  ;  and  excite  a  lively  cu- 
E  'i  riosity 
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riosity  towards  every  thing  connected  with  a  professiooi  holding 
such  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  may  not  be 
wholly  uninteresting,  therefore,  previously  to  our  speaking  of  the 
Avork  before  us,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  to  trace  its  progress  from  antiquity  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

Although  it  is  evident  from  Homer,  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  the  Asiatics  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in 
military  knowledge;  and  equally  clear  from  the  extent  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  afterwards,  that  considerable  advances  must  have  been 
made  in  the  science  among  that  people  before  their  invasion  of 
Greece,  we  are  yet  almost  entirely  without  information  on  the 
state  of  the  Persian  armies ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish,  with 
Mr.  Mitford,  that  we  possessed  their  own  histories  of  events,  for 
which  Herodotus,  a  stranger  to  their  country  and  manners,  is  our 
only  authority. — With  our  defective  means  of  judging  what  the 
Persians  were  in  the  best  days  of  their  empire,  we  can  only  assert 
positively,  that  their  monarchs  were  the  first  who  maintained  a  re- 
gular and  disciplined  force. 

The  republics  of  Greece,  after  they  had  baffled  the  Persian 
power,  became  in  the  arts  of  war,  no  less  than  in  those  of  peace,  the 
general  school  of  the  world.  The  various  causes  which  conspired 
to  make  Athens  and  Lacedemon  the  heads  of  the  two  conflicting  in- 
terests of  their  common  nation,  as  well  as  their  different  characters 
and  geographical  position,  gave  a  particular  bias  to  the  military  ge- 
nius of  each  people.  Athens,  after  the  Piraeus  became  a  part  of  the 
city,  was  in  effect  a  seaport;  all  her  allies  and  dependents  were  ma- 
ritime, and  she  could  rely  upon  these  connections  alone  for  the 
sinews  of  war.  Sparta,  trusting  wholly  to  her  peculiar  institutions 
for  the  acquirement  of  dominion,  and  being  moreover  chief  of  a 
continental  confederacy,  could  have  no  dependence  but  on  her 
armies.  It  naturally  followed,  therefore,  that  the  Athenians  be<* 
came  most  eminent  at  sea,  the  Spartans  by  land  ;  and  though  ne-t 
cessity  obliged  the  former  to  maintain  a  military  force,  and  the 
latter  were  ultimately  driven  by  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  to  direct  tlieir  views  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy,  there  still 
remained  to  both  states  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  what  they  re^ 
spectively  imagined  to  be  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  The 
Athenians  were  accordingly  not  very  much  esteemed  as  soldiers* 
when  compared  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  we  find  all  the  great 
authorities  among  the  ancients  constantly  referring  to  the  Spartan, 
tactics  as  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Grecian  school  of  war- 
fare. The  strict  subordination  which  prevailed  in  the  Lacedemo- 
nian armies,  the  attention  to  the  clothing,  equipment  and  comfort 
of  their  men,  the  precision  of  movement  and  evolution  of  their  pha- 
lanx. 
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laiix,  and  the  measured  cadence  of  their  step,  call  for  the  ackiiow- 
ledgment,  that,  while  their  courage  wa«  invincible,  they  were  not 
inferior  to  modern  troops  in  tlmse  points  of  which  we  make  our 
boast.  The  Spartan  cavalry  were,  com  para  lively  with  their  infan- 
try, of  smaller  numbers  than  may  appear  to  be  advantageous ;  but 
they  placed  all  confidence  in  an  infantry  inilissolubly  lirm ;  and 
here  we  would  remark,  that  the  importance  of  infantry  has  been 
felt  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  scientific  progress  of  war ;  while, 
in  tumultuary  Asiatic  armies,  and  in  the  no  less  tumultuary  conteeLit 
of  the  middle  ages,  (he  cavalry  formed  the  prominent  arm. 

The  Grecian  and  Macedonian  tactics  may  be  viewed  as  very 
nearly  of  the  same  school :  except  that  the  Spartan  phalanx  was 
eight  deep,  and  the  Macedonian  sixteen,  there  was  no  point  of 
much  apparent  difference.  Even  in  this  instance  euch  had  its  me- 
rits. A  body  of  pikes  eight  deep  must  have  possessed  sufficient 
impetus  for  any  purpose;  and  if  sixteen  ranks  produced  a  weigb- 
lier  shock,  the  power  of  forming  twice  the  extent  of  line  with  the 
same  numbers  appears  a  full  balance  to  that  advantage.  Our  opi- 
■linn  of  the  spirit  of  enterprize  which  could  lead  Alexander  to  at- 
tempt  the  conquest  of  Asia  with  30,000  men,  and  of  the  pulient 
valour  evinced  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  must  always 
remain  the  same;  but  if  we  remember  what  immense  superiority 
ihe  smaller  numbers  possessed  in  their  excellent  discipline,  and 
that  without  such  quality  large  assemblages  of  men  arc  full  as  dan- 
gerous to  themselves  as  to  their  enemies,  we  shall  lose  much  of  onr 
wonder  at  die  results. 

While  Alexander  was  conquering  the  eastern  world,  and  while 
his  generals  were  afterwards  quarrelling  over  the  spoil,  another 
power  was  silently  growing  up  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours — 
a  people  differing  from  the  Grecians  as  much  in  their  principles  of 
warfare,  as  in  a  barbarian  contempt  for  those  arts  \\hich  the  latter 
so  dearly  prized  that  they  were  content  rather  to  sacrifice  liberty 
than  10  tear  themselves  from  exclusive  devotion  to  them. 

The  situation  of  Italy,  when  Rome  began  to  extend  her  con-' 
quests  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  neighbouring  slates,  afforded 
Biuchmore  favourable  opportunities  for  purposes  of  ambition  than 
the  most  powerful  stales  of  Greece  possessed  in  their  most  prosper- 
ous days.  In  Greece,  where  the  arts  of  policy  were  better  under- 
stood, the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  two  neighbouring 
cities  was  generally  sufficient  to  embroil  the  whole  nation;  but, 
from  the  more  barbarous  condition  of  Italy,  Home  found  leisure 
to  oppress  every  commonwealth  singly,  until  the  whole  were 
brought  under  her  yoke  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria.  Her  armies 
gradually  rose  in  experience  and  discipline;  and  were  never  in- 
jured by  the  necessity,  which  exists  in  combating  against  an  ci^ual 
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or  more  powerful  force,  of  filling  the  ranks  with  all  who  offer. — 
Having  acquired  strength  and  confidence  from  continued  exertion, 
they  were  attacked  by  Pyrrbus  at  that  fortunate  moment  of  their 
vigour,  when  they  could  both  resist  him  successfully,  and  derive  in- 
struction from  the  contest.  Their  more  arduous  struggles  with 
Hannibal  left  them  nothing  to  learn.  When,  after  encounterii^ 
these  two  famous  captain?,  the  Romans  were  to  prove  in  Greece 
^tself  whether  the  laurel  should  remain  with  the  legion  or  the  pha^ 
ianx,  the  question  had  been  in  effect  already  decided.  Pyrrhu?  was 
no  contemptible  specimen  of  the  Grecian  or  Macedonian  school^ 
and  Carthage  had  frequently  the  military  of  those  countries  in  her 
pay.  The  victory  of  Xantippus  over  Regulus,  and  the  reform 
which  the  Spartan  introduced  into  the  Carthaginian  troops  before 
he  led  them  against  their  enemy,  must  have  been  alone  sufficient 
to  m^ke  the  Grecian  discipline  their  rule  and  guide.  When,  there- 
fore, both  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  found  it  requisite  to  discard  the 
phalangic  order,  and  to  adopt  that  of  the  legion  as  the  only  method 
of  successful  resistance  to  the  Roman  army,  i^  full  confessiom  wa^ 
implied  of  the  inferiority  of  Grecian  tactics. 

in  comparing  the  Roman  and  Grecian  order  of  battle,  the  first 
impression  would  be,  that  when,  as  was  always  the  case  in  ancient 
warfare,  the  event  must  necessarily  be  decided  by  the  actual  contact 
of  the  combatants,  the  advantage  would  rest  entirely  with  the  latter; 
and  th^t,  with  the  ordinary  courage  inspired  by  discipline,  it  must  be 
impossible  for  the  open  order  and  short  sword  of  the  Romans  tQ 
withstand  the  charge  of  the  deep  closed  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  where 
tile  pike,  frotn  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  was  the  weapon.  The 
Greek  oqcupied  but  a  front  of  three  feet;  he  was  covered  not  only 
by  his  o\yn  pike,  but  by  those  of  the  four  ranks  behind  him,  which 
projected  in  advance  of  him  in  succession  from  twelve  to  four  feet** 
The  Roman  legionary  required  a  front  of  six  feet  for  the  free  use 
of  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  derived  no  benefit  from  his  rear, 
ranks ;  he  was  thus  singly  exposed  to  two  men  in  front  and  to  tei| 
pikes  of  the  phalanx.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  latter  body  waa 
covered  in  flank,  and  able  to  preserve  its  compact  order,  it  was  un- 
questionably irresistible ;  this,  hpweyer,  would  happen  but  seldoniji 
"''  — ■ — — — ' —  ■    '  . 

*  A  length  corre9ponding  to  nearly  twenty  English  feet  for  the  Grecian  and  Mao^ 
donian  pike  seems  almost  incredible,  yet  all  the  classical  tacticians  agree  in  the  state- 
Unent.  JEWwn,  in  his  Tactics,  addressed  to  the  Eiiiperor  Adrian,  says,  that  in  the  M' 
phalanx  it  had  been  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  hut  was  much  shorteiied  when  h6 
wrote ;  Polybius,  a  better  authority,  states,  that  though  the  pike  had  been  originallj 
above  twenty  feet  long,  it  was  early  reduced  tu  about  eighteen,  and  that  the  soldieri 
held  it,  at  the  charge,  about  five  feet  from  the  blunt  eud  as  a  poise  to  its  weight  in  frboV 
This  would  make  a  projection  before  the  front  rank  of  about  tvfelve  feet.  The  whol0 
length  of  the  modern  pike  was  nut  more  than  thia. 
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and  wherever  it  could  be  attacked  otherwise  than  in  front,  wherever 
the  ground  was  abrupt  or  uneven,  the  phalanx  was  deficient ;  even 
after  the  first  success  in  breaking  the  front  line  of  the  enemy,  pur- 
suit itself  was  generally  fatal  to  it.  The  Roman  array,  on  the  con-' 
trary,  was  admirably  adapted  to  almost  every  species  of  encounter, 
and  particuliarly  well  calculated  to  oppose  the  phalanx.  The  ten 
coliorts  or  battalions  of  the  legion  were  formed  in  two  lines,  each 
eight  men  deep,  the  first  with  intervals  between  the  cohorts  equaF 
to  the  length  of  one  of  them;  the  second  formed  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  every  cohort  opposite  to  the  interval  in  the  first  line ;  and 
a  third  line,  composed  of  the  Triarii,  in  loose  files,  was  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  two  first,  as  occasion  required.  As  the  lines 
niovecl  to  the  encounter,  the  rear  ranks  of  the  first  threw  them- 
selves out  as  skirmishers,  annoyed  the  enemy  with  their  missiles, 
and  on  their  near  approach  found  their  place  again  in  the  cohorts, 
without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  ranks.  With  such  dispositions 
the  phalanx  would  have,  first,  to  receive  the  javelins  of  the  skir- 
mishers in  flank,  then  to  charge  the  front  line,  and  when,  if  success- 
ful, their  order  was  broken  more  or  less  by  the  advance,  to  meet  in 
that  state  the  attack  of  the  second  line,  supported  by  the  Tiiarii. 
The  Roman  prowess  was  in  its  zenith,  the  Grecian  courage  had  de- 
clined, before  the  systems  were  opposed  to  each  other  ;  but  had 
the  circumstances  been  reversed,  had  the  phalanx  and  the  legion 
met  when  Greece  was  at  the  best,  Home  would  still  have  proved 
the  superiority  of  her  tactics. 

There  are  some  inexplicable  circumstances  in  the  wars  of  an«> 
tiquity.  In  modern  warfare,  notwithstanding  our  greater  facility 
of  raising  food,  from  the  superior  state  of  all  the  arts  of  cultivation, 
the  operations  of  an  army  of  even  moderate  numbers  are  in  the 
most  fruitful  countries  constantly  shackled  and  controuled  by  the 
difficulty  of  provisioning  the  troops ;  and  large  armies  can  never 
take  the  field  without  an  immense  train  of  magazines  for  their  sup- 
port :  yet  embarrassment  in  subsisting  the  most  numerous  force 
seems  rarely  to  have  been  experienced  by  the  ancients,  much  less 
to  have  imperiously  influenced  the  movements  of  their  armies. 
We  observe,  indeed,  frequent  mention  in  Caesar  of  the  subject  of 
provisions,  but  we  never  read  that  the  Romans  or  Grecians  either 
outmarched  or  fell  back  upon  their  stores — constant  occurrences  in 
modem  campaigns.  Another  curious  and  surprizing  circumstance 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  advances  which  the  ancients  had  made  in 
the  Aiilitary  art,  they  seem  to  have  had  little  idea  of  moving  through 
a  country  before  an  enemy  in  parallel  columns.  The  Roman 
order  of  march,  as  described  by  Livy,  Caesar,  Polybius,  and  others, 
(audit  was  not  confined  to  this  people,)  was  usually  in  one  column 
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with  aft  advanced  and  rear-guard.  The  custom  of  entrenching 
themselves  after  every  day's  iiiurch,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought 
necessary.  The  time  requisite  to  put  on  their  armour,  if  suddenly 
attacked  during  the  night,  might  have  occasioned  the  habit,  but  it 
is  certain,  from  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecians  of  his  age,  who  were 
as  heavily  armed  as  the  Romans,  did  not  resort  to  the  same  prac- 
tice. In  these  days,  the  soldier  who  bivouacs  on  his  arms  needs  oo 
preparation  to  resist  a  night-attack. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  there  could  be  no  system  of 
warfare  that  deserved  the  name  of  tactics,  because  the  genius  of 
chivalry  was  personal.  As  a  vassal  was  compelled  to  be  in  the 
field  only  a  few  days  in  the  year,  there  was  no  time  for  the  forma- 
tion and  execution  of  a  series  of  manoeuvres ;  and  the  science  of 
war  continued  totally  unknown,  though  the  practice  of  arms  was  the 
sole  employment  of  the  turbulent  nobles.  The  crusades  were  the 
first  field  where  the  great  nations  of  Europe  assembled  in  arms 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  in  those  holy  wars,  as 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  personal  prowess  of  the  leaders  commonly 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  There  was  a  high-mindedness,  a  spirit 
of  generous  devotion  in  the  warriors  of  chivalry,  that  threw  a 
lustre  round  their  exploits ;  and  we  still  gaze  with  ardent  admira** 
tion  at  the  achievements  of  the  Black  Prince,  Du  Guesclin,  Chan- 
dos,  Talbot,  and  Dunois : — true  knights,  faithful,  brave,  and  loyal 
they  undoubtedly  were,  but  no  masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

It  was  not  until  the  French  monarchs  had  united  the  great  fiefs 
to  their  crown,  and  that  Spain  had  consolidated  her  power  by 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  military  science  arose. 
The  Italian  wars  were  the  first  school ;  the  Swiss  and  German 
mercenary  infantry  and  the  Condottieri,  the  first  regular  professors. 
The  hardy  natives  of  the  cantons  were  early  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  bodies  of  infantry,  as  much  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  political  condition,  as  by  the  mountainous  character  of 
their  country.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Swiss  in- 
fantry grew  into  high  estimation ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
entered  any  service  for  pay  afforded  them  many  brilliant  occasions 
of  extending  their  military  renown.  Those  of  the  German  states 
who  resembled  the  Swiss  in  poverty  followed  their  example ;  and 
from  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Lansquenets,  or 
German  foot  soldiery,  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  every  war  of  the 
times.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  modern  European  infantry ;  and 
before  these  various  bands,  and  their  steady  countenance  in  the 
field,  the  splendid  but  powerless  array  of  the  old  chivalry  recoiled. 
The  cavalier  could  make  no  impression  on  the  modern  phalanx  of 
pikes,  which  became  once  more  the  weapon  of  the  foot  soldier,  and 

bis 


his  armour  was  no  protection  against  ifae  ar(]ueliuss*  or  lunlclilock. 
Nations  learned  again  to  put  tlieir  main  trust  in  infantry,  and  litive 
never  since  departed  from  this  principle. 

The  invention  of  gunpotvder  made  a  complete  alteration  in 
tactics;  but  to  elTect  that  change  required  full  three  ceiilurieH. 
The  field-artillery  was  long  so  unwieldy  iu  movement,  and  go 
tardy  iu  action,  that  it  had  little  or  uo  influence  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  Small  arms  came  later  into  general  practice,  and  were 
stiil  less  eflicacious ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  long-bow  was  used  by  the  British  ao  late  as  the  expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  R&  in  JG27-  The  heavy  matchlock  was  extremely 
liable  to  accidents,  could  be  fired  biitslowly,  and  formed  the  weapon 
of  a  very  confined  portion  of  the  infantry.  The  soldiers  who  bore 
it  were  unable  at  the  same  time  to  use  the  pike,  aud  were  therefore 
mingled  with  pikemen  in  the  ranks  of  the  same  battalion.  There 
was  scarcely  a  difference  in  this  order  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
Koman  line  ;  substituting  only  the  awkward  fire-arm  for  the  bow  or 
the  sling.  The  ranks  were  still  six,  eight,  or  ten  deep;  and  the 
physical  momentum  of  the  column  was  still  relied  upon  for  victory. 
Tlie  military  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  wrought  the  first  great 
change  which  followed  the  rise  of  the  modern  science  of  war. 
Observing  the  inconvenience  of  an  order  of  battle  which  admitted 
of  no  variation  of  position,  the  Swedish  monarch  introduced  an 
entirely  difierent  principle  of  formation.  The  separate  bauds  were 
consolidated  into  battalions  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  four  of 
which  constituted  a  brigade ;  and  these  brigades,  being  independent 
in  their  movements,  were  calculated  for  combined  attack,  or  defen- 
sive support,  precisely  as  at  present.  Gustavus  reaped  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  improvement,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  other 
nations.  The  Spanish  infantry,  however,  who  were  disciplined 
upon  the  Swiss  and  German  model,  still  adhered  to  the  phalanx, 
and  were  destined  to  afford  a  fatal  illustration  of  its  defects  on  the 
plains  of  Rocroi.  In  one  body,  witiiout  second  line  or  reserve, 
they  loug  and  obstinately  repelled  every  front  attack  of  the  French, 
until  Cond6,  separating  his  troops  into  small  columns,  surrounded 
tliem,  and  by  a  simultaneous  assault  from  different  points  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  phalanx.     The  troops  who  composed  it 
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were  deemed  the  best  in  the  worlds  and  their  desperate  resistance 
ceased  not  until  they  were  annihilated. 

Even  with  the  progress  of  tactics  under  Gustavus,  fire-arms  con* 
tinued  of  secondary  importance,  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century^  when  a  rapid  improvement  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
The  foundry  of  cannon,  for  which  England  was,  even  at  that  period/ 
much  celebrated,  began  to  be  better  attended  to ;  as  artillery  ad- 
vanced in  excellence,  it  was  employed  in  the  field  in  more  numerous 
trains,  and  the  deep  formation  of  infantry  gave  way  before  it,  A% 
the  manufacture  of  small-arms  kept  pace  with  that  of  cannon,  and 
an  expedient  was  found,  after  the  matchlock  had  given  place  to  the 
musket,  of  fastening  the  bayonet  to  its  nmzzle,  and  thus  uniting  the 
advantages  of  the  pike  and  fire-arms,  the  infantry  were  provided 
with  this  tremendous  weapon.  Puysegur,  a  marshal  in  the  French 
armies,  who  lived  just  at  that  interesting  period  when  warfare  was 
assuming  a  new  and  more  scientific  form,  could  remember,  that  in 
the  last  three  wars  before  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  the  proportion  of 
pikemen  in  the  infantry  had  been  gradually  lessened,  until  the  whole 
were  armed  solely  with  the  musket  and  bayonet.  He  was  an  able 
tactician,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  this  alteration  ;*  but  unable 
altogether  to  quit  the  prejudices  of  his  youth,  he  still  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  depth  of  six  ranks  for  the  foot,  and  declaimed  against 
the  enormous  proportion  of  artillery  with  which,  he  says,  anniet 
be^n  to  be  incumbered. 

The  wars  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  occasioned  gave 
ample  encouragement  for  the  display  of  military  talents  in  France; 
and  the  genius  of  Vauban,  so  eminent  in  one  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, was  called  forth  in  his  service.  Prior  to  the  system  of  for- 
tifying places,  which  this  great  engineer  introduced,  the  use  of  artil-* 
lery  had  scarcely  given  rise  to  one  new  principle  in  the  construction 
of  works  for  defence.  The  obstinate  sieges  which  the  old  castles 
and  country  houses  of  the  royalist  gentry  of  England  sustained  in  the 
Civil  Wars  are  a  sufficient  evidence  how  imperfect  the  exercise  of 
artillery  nmst  have  been  at  this  late  period  of  history ;  but  in  the 
rapid  improvement  of  ordnance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  at- 
tack of  fortresses  had  acquired  such  overwhelming  superiority  over 
defence,  that  to  afford  more  than  a  momentary  resistance,  a  new 
method  of  fortification  was  absolutely  requisite.     Vauban  first  put 

*  A  Hiigeriiig  preference  of  the  pike,  as  the  weapon  of  the  foot-soldier,  was  howeTer 
still  prevalent  in  Europe.  Jlie  celebrated  Moiiteciiculi  has  somewhere  stj^led  it  '  the 
queen  of  arms  for  the  infai)^ry ;'  and,  one  hundred  ^ears  later,  and  long  afler  the  baj- 
onetted  musket  had  attained  its  present  form  of  utility,  another  great  master  of  the  mi* 
litary  art  doubted  whether  the  pike  had  been  wisely  discarded.  {Sale's  Revaiesl'f 
The  study  of  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolpkus,  so  fruitful  in  interest  to  the  military  rea- 
der, has  contributed  to  prolong  the  prejudice,  in  some  mcasurei  even  to  our  own  age. 

his 
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his  ideas  into  practice  for  the  security  of  the  towns  wliich  his  master 
had  conquered  in  the  Low  Countries.     When  there  were  no  such 

[)owerful  engines  of  destruction  as  lieavy  cannon  to  dread,  the  more 
ofly  the  ramparts  of  a  place,  the  greater  the  securilj  for  the  garri- 
son;— provided  ihey  were  built  with  corresponding  solidity,  and  the 
flvtking  of  the  walls  by  towers  was  skilfully  arranged. 

The  ancients  appear  lo  have  well  understood  the  employment 
of  battering  engines^  but  their  operation  was  exceedingly  slow, 
and  the  manual  labour  and  waste  of  life  in  every  siege  must 
have  been  tremendous,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  blinds, 
pent-houses,  wooden  turrets,  and  other  expedients.  The  sieges 
undertaken  by  the  Crusaders  were  carried  on  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  less  skill  in  execution;  and  if  the  furtilied 
places  of  Europe  were  not  precisely  as  the  feudal  times  had  left 
iheni,  when  Vauban  invented  his  system,  they  were  al  least  so  op- 
posite to  what  he  saw  ought  to  be  their  construction  for  resisting 
artillery,  that  he  may  fairly  be  considered  the  father  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  scienti^c  branch  of  the  art  of  war.*  Since  Vauban's 
time,  a  few  changes  have  been  introduced  by  Cormontaingne : 
who,  about  the  year  1740,  published  his  improved  method  of  for- 
tifying wpon  the  system  of  the  former;  and  there  the  science  rests. 
It  has,  perhaps,  rencheri  all  the  excellence  of  wliich  it  is  capable; 
yet  so  impossible  is  it  to  oppose  a  permanent  resistance  to  the 
judicious  attack  of  artillery,  wbcn  employed  with  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  men  and  materiel,  (hat  the  fall  of  the  best  constructed  for- 
tress, if  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  such  natural  strength  of  situa- 
tion as  Gibraltar,  can  only  be  protracted  for  a  limited  period. 

We  may  dale  the  establishment  of  the  present  school  of  Euro- 
pean tactics  at  the  war  of  the  Succession.  Tiie  '  prodigious  armies' 
maintained  by  Louis  the  XlVlh  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  of 
conquest,  obliged  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  support  corre- 
sponding forces,  and  ihe  continent  became  (as  we  have  seen  it  in 
our  days)  one  great  garrison,  A  number  of  eminent  men  arose 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times;  and  the  art  of  war  was  never 


ficBlion.  Ihey  were  all  inopplicable  lo  their  rieutcd  object. 

projuton,  (for  he  publiahed  liii  sclicnic  in  the  Gnt  year 

puticiilBrl;  inilenced  ts  the  aothor  of  the  method  afterw 

but  it  maj  be  sufficient  to  remark,  tbaC  lie  was  igno 

upon  wliich  the  sjslenn  ol'  Ihe  laller  were    fornH 

therefore,  have  foniid  iinlliing  lo  Imitiite  in  the  idea 

of  all  the  other  plans  mggejled  for  fortifviiig  places, 

Uai  10  the  same  coucluiion,  tbat  he  hadlittle  in  coninion  with  anj  of  hij  predf 


crwarda  employed  bj  Vauban  ; 

It  of  the  elemenlar;  principle! 

The   French  engiiieei  conid, 

if  Morcl-i ;  and  »n  eiaiDiaation 
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more  studied,  or  better  understood.*  The  practices  of  those  great 
commanders  grew  into  immutable  laws  for  their  feebler  succes- 
sors ;  and  the  science  was  shackled  and  embarrassed  by  a  ridicu- 
lous adherence  to  rule,  without  regard  to  circumstances.  It  was 
tfius  that  military  operations  were  conducted  in  Europe,  from  the 
war  of  .the  Succession  to  that  of  the  French  revolution.  Frederic 
of  Prussia  was  almost  the  only  man  who  dared  to  judge  between 
the  general  rule  and  particular  exceptions ;  and  his  success  showed 
the  soundness  of  his  discernment.  He  frankly  acknowledges,  in  his 
instructions  to  his  officers,  that  his  campaigns  were  (we  use  his 
own  language)  a  series  of  blunders ;  but  they  were  mistakes  for 
which  he  well  knew  the  remedy.  With  troops,  whose  imperfect 
courage  frequently  marred  their  leader's  plans,  badly  clothed,  worse 
fed,  and  scarcely  paid  at  all,  his  genius  enabled  him  to  appear 
superior,  even  after  defeat,  to  opponents  who  had  every  natural 
advantage  in  the  quality  of  their  soldiers,  and  who  were  abund- 
antly supplied  with  the  means  of  support.  The  immediate  fall 
of  the  Prussian  armies  after  his  death  clearly  showed  that  they 
owed  all  their  successes  to  the  masterly  hand  which  had  directed 
their  operations. 

•  When  the  French  revolution  burst  upon  the  world,  neither  the 
declining  spirit  of  the  Prussian  military,  nor  the  slow  systematic 
movement  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  calculated  to  oppose  with 
effect  the  rapid  and  desperate  assault  of  the  French  column.  The 
generals  who  sprang  up  in  the  revolutionary  school,  partially  or  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  science  of  the  profession,  naturally  em- 
braced the  most  simple  tactics.  A  German  or  Russian  army,  if 
its  line  were  pierced  at  any  one  point,  held  itself  beaten  on  prin- 
ciple, and  gave  up  all  for  lost.  The  French,  therefore,  constantly 
availed  themselves  of  this  species  of  military  infatuation;  and  co- 
lumn after  colunin  was  impelled  on  particular  points  of  the  adver- 
sary's order  of  battle; — no  matter  whether  swept  off  by  artillery,  or 
crushed  by  a  charge,  there  were  still  others  to  replace  them  ; — their 
leaders,  prodigal  of  blood,  persisted  until  the  small  portion  of  the 
enemy's  lines  which  they  had  chosen  to  assault,  wearied,  and  weak- 
ened by  repeated  attacks,  gave  way,  and  with  them  the  rest  of  the 
army.  Such  was  the  system  throu^  which  the  French  established 
a  belief  of  their  invincibility  among  the  terrified  nations  of  the 
continent !  it  was  the  happy  destiny  of  the  warriors  of  Great  Bri- 

— — 1 .L t         M 

*  Such  was  the  superiority  in  tactics  and  discipline  of  the  French  durioe  the  lait 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that,  from  the  battle  of  Rocroi  to  that  of  BlenheiiBy 
their  military  career  was  unchecked  by  a  single  defeat  in  the  field.  It  is  a  coinddenoc 
alike  curious,  and  honourable  to  Britain,  that,  at  the  Opening  of  two  successive  ejmttt- 
ries,  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  her  armies  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  French  invin- 
cibility, and  to  wrest  the  laurel  from  the  oppressors  of  Europe. 

tain 
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tain  to  dispel  the  illusion,  and  to  teach  them  that  the  oppressors 
of  the  world  were  not  unconquerable. 

I'bere  are  circuniintanoes  of  peculiar  satiaraction  in  considering 
the  share  which  the  British  troops  had  in  the  great  struggle.  The 
nature  of  the  contest  gave,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  display  of  all  their  mental  and  phy- 
fiical  qualities.  It  is  true,  that  the  glorious  days  of  Dettingen  and 
Minden  were  partly  won  by  British  troops ;  but  in  both,  and  in  the 
other  successful  actions  of  the  continental  wars  of  George  1[. 
there  was  something  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  military  genius ; 
the  event  was  either  insigniJ:canl,  or  marred  by  misconduct ;  in 
most  cases,  the  number  of  British  troops  was  small,  and  in  none 
was  the  struggle  purely  national :  there  were  battles,  sieges,  and 
camps  of  observation  ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  solemn  trilling  was 
concluded  by  a  march  into  winter-quarters,  where  the  generals 
prepared  themselves  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  game  of  indecisive 
war,  in  the  following  year. 

If  the  results  were  more  decisive  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  Canada  and  in  India,  the  happy  termination  was  preceded,  in 
one  instance,  by  a  long  train  of  blunders  and  miscarriage;  and  in 
the  other,  the  enemy  was  so  deficient  in  courage  and  tactics,  that 
the  conqueror  enjoyed  only  half  the  usual  honours  of  victoiy. 
The  military  history  of  the  American  war,  we  may  be  spared  from 
detailing.  However  deplorable  might  have  been  the  imbecility  of 
the  leaders,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  troops  should  not 
share  the  disgrace  of  failure  j  and  accordingly  after  this  disastrous 
and  inglorious  squabble,  nothing  was  so  low  in  estimation  in  Eng- 
land as  the  name  of  a  soldier. 

We  may  look  upon  the  peace  which  followed,  and  which  ended 
in  the  opening  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  as  the  period  at 
which  the  British  army  was  most  depressed  ;  and  we  believe  every 
military  man,  who  knew  the  service  at  that  time,  will  agree  willi 
us  that  there  was  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  every  point  of  soldier- 
ship, except  the  mere  personal  courage  which  belongs  to  our  soil. 
It  will  therefore  be  no  less  interesting  in  itself,  than  gratifying  to 
national  pride,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  the  army  in 
1793,'  to  mark  its  course  of  improvement,  and  finally  to  consider 
its  character  at  this  day. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Prussian  system  of  tactics,  whicli 
the  late  Sir  David  Dundas  collected  and  modified,  had  been  ori- 
ginally derived  from  Marlborough's  practice  with  the  British  in-, 
fantry  :  but  if  this  tradition  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  be  true,  though 
we  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the  original  masters,  we 
had  lost  the  art  before  the  next  generation.  Prmr  to  the  French 
revolution,  so  completely  destitute  of  all  union  in  method  was  the 
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tKscipIine  in  oor  service^  that  if  three  ot  four  regiments  were  W 
be  reviewed  together^  it  became  necessary  for  the  commanding 
i>fficers  of  battalions  to  meet,  in  a  sort  of  council  of  war ;  in 
order  that,  by  previous  understanding,  the  different  corps  might 
be  able,  not  to  perform  a  series  of  complicated  manoeuvres,  for  of 
these  they  knew  nothing,  but  to  move  before  the  reviewing  general 
without  such  dissimilarity  as  would  create  confusion.  This  pitdi 
of -excellence,  however,  could  not  be  attained  in  a  moment;  the 
troops  were  to  be  exercised  together  for  tlie  occasion;  and  when 
the  awful  day  arrived,  if  they  succeeded  in  marching  quietly  ronnd 
iheir  camp-colours;  if  the  musket  barrels  shone  in  dazzling  splen- 
dour on  the  spectator's  eyes ;  if  tlie  pouches  ^^^ere  clean,  and  the 
men's  hair  powdered  and  larded  agreeably  to  the  strictness  of 
official  order,  die  field  was  well  and  gloriously  fought ;  the  officers 
reposed  after  their  illustrious  fatigues,  and  a  good  mess-dinner 
closed  the  triumphant  scene.  There  are  curious  stories  told  of  our 
modes  of  soldiership  in  those  days ;  at  which  the  veterans  who 
began  iheir  career  iu  them,  and  have  since  seen  affairs  condncted- 
in  a  very  different  manner,  are  themselves  the  first  to  smile.  No 
idea  was  then  entertained  of  moving  a  force,  whatever  might  be  its 
numbers,  otherwise  than  by  files;  even  the  obvious  maxim,  that 
the  order  of  march  of  a  battalion  should  never  exceed  the  extent 
of  its  front  when  in  line,  was  unknown  or  disregarded.  In  the 
Anierican  war,  more  than  one  instance  might  be  adduced  where 
the  head  of  a  column  of  attack  reached  its  destination  several  hours 
before  the  rear  could  close  up.  The  formation  and  deployment  of 
columns  and  squares  to  resist  cavalry,  the  change  of  position  by 
echellon  and  otherwise,  the  march  of  contiguous  columns  of  bri- 
gades or  battalions,  all  the  evolutions,  in  shorty  tli'hieh  constitute  the 
science  of  tactics,  no  more  engaged  the  thoughts,  or  disturbed  the 
repose  of  a  soldier,  than  if  all  his  duties  had  been  comprized  in 
Wearing  regimentals,  and  in  his  readiness  to  put  life  to  the  hazard^ 
without  bringing  to  the  aid  of  his  courage  one  particle  of  military 
skili. 

If  the  discipline  of  movem€nt  was  so  totally  devoid  of  method^ 
the  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  troops  were  not  much  more  isp- 
propriate.  On  tins  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  truth  and 
with  seriousness  at  the  same  time.  Cocked  hats,  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  a  pomatumed  head,  and  tied  under  the  chin ;  long 
coats,  reaching  to  the  knees,  sind  meeting  across  the  breast  at  one 
point;  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  long  gaiters,  all  kept  white  by  the 
perpetual  application  of  pipe  clay, — such  was  the  general  cQstume 
of  the  army,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war! — ^and 
with  officers  and  men  thus  ignorant  and  unexperienced,  what  could 

reasonably 
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reasonably  have  been  anticipated  but  a  series  of  errors  terminaling 
in  lotal  del'e:U  i 

The  force  (if  it  deserved  the  name)  of  the  British  in  Flanders,  in 
1793,  where  they  lirst  came  into  contact  willi  the  enemy  recent 
from  victory  and  confident  in  their  numbers,  was  composed  of  raw 
buttalionsof  three  hundred  men,  half  of  whom  were  laid  up  on  the 
iirst  long  inarcb  ;  cavalry  whose  horses,  from  being  pampered  in 
hot  stables,  were  iuelfeclive  after  a  few  days  of  fatigue;  and  of 
officers,  of  whom  scarcely  a  score  had  ever  witnessed  a  battle  or 
a  siege.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wondering  at  our  want  of  success 
in  the  first  campaigns,  we  might  more  justly  be  surprized  that  there 
was  not  a  heavier  accumulation  of  disasters.  The  army  naturally 
suffered  much  from  fatigue  and  privation  :  and  the  young  prince 
at  its  head  was  accused  of  faults  which  should  rather  have  bcea 
charged  on  the  system.  Two  years  of  disusler,  however,  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  subsequent  successes.  The  illustrious  individual 
to  whom  we  have  alluded  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence 
to  correct  the  numerous  defects  and  abuses  ;  the  army  seconded  his 
zeal,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  both  have  found  their  reward, 
in  the  exalted  character  which  our  troops  have  acquired  by  the 
union  of  perfect  discipline  with  native  valour. 

In  the  impiovemeut  so  evidently  necessary,  tlie  first  step  was 
wisely  seen  to  be  the  qualilicatious  of  the  officers.  It  is  notorious 
that,  during  the  period  when  Lord  Amherst  was  Commander-in- 
Chief,  practices  existed,  which,  though  they  excited  little  observa- 
tion in  those  pure  times,  would,  in  our  degenerate  days,  be  deemed 
monstrous  in  the  estreme.  Commissions  were  given  to  children, 
to  infants  at  the  breast;  and  it  thus  happened  that  young  men 
joined  their  regiments — sometimes  as  commanders,  very  commonly 
as  lield-ofiicers — who,  not  many  moons  before,  might  have  been 
under  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  birch.  Things  were  now 
to  take  another  direction  ;  and  one  simple  regulation  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  this  glaring  abuse.  No  youth  was  thenceforward  to 
receive  a  commission  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  this  is  the 
rule  still  adhered  to.  It  had  formerly  been  the  practice,  where  an 
officer  possessed  good  interest,  to  run  him  through  the  different 
gradations  of  rank  in  successive  gazettes,  until  the  man  had  the 
happiness  to  tind  himself  a  Heutenant-cotonel  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  a  grub  to  become  a  butterfly;  another  regulation  that  every 
officer  must  serve  three  years  as  a  subaltern,  and  five  before  he 
could  become  a  field-officer,  destroyed  this  abuse  also.  Since 
these  rules  have  obtained,  there  has  seldom  been  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  bead  of  unfair  promotion.  That  the  young  no- 
bility of  a  country  should  appear  in  its  armies  is  desirable  for  more 
reasons  than    merely  because  they  are  llie  representatives  of  the 

gallant 
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gallant  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  From  their  rank  in  life,  Ae 
senate  and  the  camp  offer  almost  the  only  situations  which  befit 
them;  no  one,  therefore,  will  regret  to  see  them  in  the  armies  of 
m  free  state,  so  long  as  they  are  not  suffered  to  usurp  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  military  honours  and  commands ;  and  this 
has  been  the  principle  acted  upon.  We  have  seen  the  hero  of  our 
age  and  country  encircled  by  a  constellation  of  the  young  noblemen 
of  England  during  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  Peninsular 
tvar:  they  were  thus  serving  long  enough  in  subordinate  ranks  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  in  a  rough  school;  and  if,  when 
this  point  was  gained,  they  moved  up  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
others,  no  soldier  of  fortune  would  murmur  at  the  reasonable  ex- 
tension of  favour  to  a  particular  order,  whose  presence  gave  lustre 
to  a  profession  already  honourable. 

To  correct  the  abuses  in  promotion  was  the  first  step,  as  their  ex- 
istence constituted  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  efficient  officers.  The  next  measure  was,  the  foundation  of 
a  school  for  military  instruction,  through  which  it  was  well  known, 
by  the  example  of  antiquity,*  and  by  the  experience  of  other  states, 
that  the  science  of  war  could  alone  be  obtained,  although  the  practice 
must  be  acquired  in  the  field.  As  backward  in  this  respect  as  iff 
her  discipline,  England  was  the  last  kingdom  in  Europe  to  found 
establishments  of  the  kind.  Every  other  profession  had  its  course  of 
education,  but  the  knowledge  of  that  of  arms  (not  the  least  difHcult 
or  scientific)  could  only  be  acquired  among  foreigners.  We  con- 
sider the  academy  at  Woolwich  as  presenting  no  exception  to  this 
assertion,  because  its  object  was  merely  the  formation  of  officers 
for  one  particular  branch  of  the  service.  Two  colleges  were  there^ 
fore  instituted  at  Wycombe  and  Marlow ;  the  first  to  correct  as 
much  as  possible  actual  deficiencies  arising  from  the  absence  of 
military  education,  by  affording  it  to  officers  already  in  the  service; 
the  other  to  anticipate  future  wants  by  the  early  instruction  of  youths 
intended  for  the  army.     This  last  was  also  made  subservient  to  the 

*  The  importance  attaclied  by  tlie  Grecians  to  a  sjrstematic  military  education  it 
everywhere  visible  in  the  works  of  their  historians,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Xeno- 
phon,  who  in  himself  united,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  u  perfect  knowledge  of  the  theory 
with  valuable  experience  in  the  practice  of  war.  In  his  eulogy  of  Proxenes,  one  of  thd 
colonels  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  he  observes  that  his  fellow-soldier  had  been  careful  to 
qualify  himself  for  command  by  early  becoming  the  pupil  of  Gorgias  the  Leoutine,  ft 
name  of  celebrity  among  the  professors  of  tactics,  who,  in  that  age,  were  to  be  found  !■ 
every  Grecian  city. 

Nor  were  the  Romans  less  attentive  to  the  early  instruction  in  arms  of  the  yoathof 
their  republic,  though  their  system  was  rather  one  of  operation  upon  the  physical  than 
the  mental  powers  of  the  military  tyro.  Vegetius,  who,  in  the  degenerate  age  of  Valen- 
tinian,  appears  to  have  retained  a  spark  of  the  old  Roman  fire,  and  whose  treatiie  on 
ancient  tactics  is  deservedly  esteemed,  has  strongly  marked  the  importance  of  the  edju* 
cated  soldier ;  '  Nihil  enim  neque  firmius,  neque  felicius,  neque  laudabilius  republic!,  la 
qui  abundant  mill tes  erudlti.'— Ffget.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi, 
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noblest  of  national  purposes,  the  support  of  the  orphaus  of 
officers  who  had  ralleii  in  their  country's  cause.  The  good  effects 
of  these  catablishaients  have  been  strongly  felt.  The  college  at 
Marlow  was  removed  in  1812  to  Sandhurst,  where  a  noble  build- 
ing had  been  erected  for  its  seat,  and  where  both  institutions  are 
now  concentrated.  The  continuance  of  such  an  establishment 
during  peace  has  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  declamation  for  the 
orators  of  opposition,  who,  auiidst  their  agonizing  fears,  hove  over- 
looked, perhaps,  the  striking  fact,  that  in  the  United  States, '  the 
hallowed  retreat  of  liberty,'  there  is  a  military  school  for  '  young 
Janissaries'  in  vigorous  existence  at  this  moment. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  want  of  one  general  rule  of  move- 
ment in  the  different  British  corps  prior  to  the  French  revolution : 
this  deficiency  was  not  overlooked,  when  the  army  began  to  rise  in 
character  under  better  government.  Sir  David  Uundas,  an  active 
and  zealous  soldier,  was  employed  to  frame,  somewhat  upon  the 
model  of  the  Great  Frederic's  plan,  a  series  of  manoeuvres  for  ge- 
neral use  in  the  service:  one  firelock  e^iercise  for  the  whole  of  the 
infantry  was  likewise  introduced ;  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  arrangements  soon  became  evident.  It  is  generally  known 
that  the  manceuvres  of  Dundas  were  so  well  calculated  for  their 
object,  that  it  has  scarcely  been  found  necessary  to  modify  ihem. 
They  are  a  medium  between  the  rapidity  and  looseness  of  French 
tactical  movement,  and  the  slower  and  more  precise  system  of  the 
old  German  school :  they  approach  not  perhaps  quite  as  near  to 
the  former  as  they  might  with  advantage;  there  is  however  a 
smoothness  and  absence  of  military  pomp  in  the  British  method, 
admirably  suited  to  the  actual  manoeuvring  before  an  enemy.  This 
circumstance  has  not  escaped  tlie  observation  of  discerning  fo- 
reigners. At  the  reviews  of  the  allied  troops  in  France,  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  long  steady  step  of  the  British  infantry 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  capering  pace  and  stamp  of 
the  foot  of  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  fatiguing  to  the  men,  and 
clearing  less  ground  with  greater  exertion.  It  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  monarcbs  present,  and  occasioned  the  declaration  of  their  in- 
tention to  adopt  our  mode  of  marching. 

But  in  nothing  was  improvement  more  visible  in  the  army,  than 
in  the  change  of  dress.  Philosophers  may  smile  at  our  seriuusness, 
btlt,  in  truth,  when  we  speak  of  soldiers,  and  of  ladies,  dress  is 
no  unimportant  matter.  The  cocked  hat  and  long  coat  of  the  in- 
fantry were  exchanged,  first  with  the  men,  and  afterwards  with  the 
officers,  for  the  cap  and  jacket ;  then  came  the  warm  grey  Irowsers 
in  lieu  of  white  breeches  and  long  gaiters ;  and  instead  of  holiday 
soldiers,  the  army  were  now  '  warriors  for  the  working-day,'  less 
splendid  in  appearance  certainly,  but  infinitely  better  calculated  for 
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service.  Whoever  has  compared  the  external  show  of  the  contw 
nental  and  British  soldiery,  must  have  been  struck  by  tlie  superior' 
military  air  of  the  former.  Their  dress  is  arranged  to  impose  upon 
the  eye.  The  man  is  stuffed  and  padded  to  represent  a  sculptor's 
notion  of  muscular  vigour.  On  close  inspection,  however,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  English  soldier  is  far  more  conveniently,  and, 
what  is  of  no  little  moment,  far  more  comfortably  clothed.  We 
use  the  last  expression  with  pride  and  energy,  for  it  is  as  much  our 
military  as  our  domestic  distinction.  The  comfort  of  the  soldier  is 
attended  to  in  no  service  except  the  British. 

By  the  gradual  course  of  improvement  which  we  have  detailed, 
the  army  began,  even  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  to  show  that  a 
great  change  had  been  wrought  upon  it :  eight  years  of  reform  had 
effected  wonders;  but  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  that  the  troops  proved  themselves  to  be  all  that  good' 
theoretical  training  and  stubborn  natural  bravery  could  make  them.' 
Hard-earned  experience  in  the  field  they  had  yet  to  acquire ;  and 
there  was  at  their  head  a  master-genius  to  direct  them  to  this. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  finer  body  of  men  could  exist  than  the 
troops  who  debarked  in  Mondego  Bay  in  1808  ;  the  several  rein- 
forcements which  followed  were  of  the  same  description,  the  batta- 
lions well  disciplined,  the  men,  individually,  young,  active,  in  their 
prime  of  strength  and  high  in  spirits.  In  the  operations,  however, 
m  Spain,  which  followed  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  good  as  their 
intrinsic  qualities  were,  it  soon  became  observable  that  something 
was  yet  wanting  to  make  them  perfect  as  troops.  We  have,  God 
knows,  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  exertions  of  the  army  which 
had  so  unequal  a  contest  to  maintain  after  the  fall  of  Madrid,  or 
to  make  light  of  the  fatigues  and  privation  endured  in  that  disas- 
trous retreat ;  but  an  army  whose  courage  at  last  stood  so  high, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  losses  and  hardships,  they  were  able  to 
inflict  a  signal  defeat  upon  their  enemy,  ought,  had  they  possessed 
also  that  patience  under  disaster  which  is  one  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  soldier  ;  had  their  staff  and  commissariat  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection which  they  afterwards  attained ;  to  have  made  their  retreat 
without  half  the  disorders  into  which  they  fell.  No  other  troops^ 
in  the  world,  after  retiring  in  the  severity  of  winter  through'  bad. 
roads,  harassed  by  unceasing  attacks,  in  a  state  of  almost  totaf 
disorganization,  would,  we  are  confident,  have  shown  the  invincible 
courage  which  animated  the  British  on  the  glorious  day  of  Co- 
runna ;  but  a  Prussian  or  an  Austrian  army*  would  have  effected, 
up  to  that  day,  a  far  more  orderly  retreat,  and  their  suffermgs 
would  not  have  been  so  dreadful. 

After  the  embarkation  at  Corunna,  the  constancy  under  difficnl- 
tieS|  and  perseverance  in  the  noble  cause^  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
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government  of  this  country  was  distiii^)isbed,opeaed  a  happKrcww 
forourarma.  Portugal  was  sttll  lo  be deftrnded;  and  tteter, fromk* 
talents  of  the  genend,  and  the  necessit;  for  ibe  full  exertion  of  hk 
powerful  genius,  naa  there  a  liner  militari'  school  tfasn  ifae  four  suc- 
cessive campaigns ;  never  was  ibe  science  of  war  otore  beautifuUr 
exemplitied  than  in  the  expulsion  of  Soull  from  Poilugal  in  I GCQ — : 
the  defence  of  the  country  from   that  lime  until  ibe  auluna  of 
1 8 10,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Britbb  armj-,  after  a  series  of  ibc  nost 
masterly  movements,  to  the  lines  at  Torres  V'edras.     The  Parnteno 
of  Buonaparte  recoiled  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  bar- 
rier which  opposed  his  progre:is,   in  majestic  and  inex|K^iiaUe 
strength,  where  he  least  expected   opposition  ; — for  it  is  t«eil 
known,  that  as  our  army  retired  upon  their  lines,  Massdta  com- 
ceived  the  final  evacuation  of  Portugal  to  be  the  on!;  object  in 
view^ — and  his  numerous  veteran  army  crumbled  to  pieces  befi>re 
them.     When  the  war  (in  1811)  was  carried  again  to  the  froiilwr, 
several  circumstances  evinced  the  steadiness  and  good  ditcipline  oC 
our  troops  in  the  field;  the  surprise  of  the  French  t^uaiinsat  Ar- 
roja  de  Moliuas,  and  the  lirm  countenance  of  two  baitali'jiBi  of  the 
infantry,  when  charged  by  the  whole  French  cavalry,  «ere  among 
them.     The  particulars  of  this  last  affair,  not  much  known,  except 
to  military  men,  deserve  description,  for  they  illustrate  seretai  pe- 
culiar features  in  the  character  of  tlie  English  soldier.     When  Mar- 
shal Marmont  advanced  with  a  large  force  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  was  found  expedient  to  retreat,  rather  than  riak 
a  battle  ;  in  retiring,  a  movement  of  the  French  cavalry  endangered 
tlie  safety  of  some  Portugueze  tield-pieces,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  checking  the  enemy : — a  hody  of  their  dragoons  possessed 
themselves  of  these  guns  by  a  charge,  when  the  commander  of  a 
British  ballalioii,  posted  a  little  in  the  rear  for  their  protection,  ad- 
vanced ill  his  turn,  and  presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ii»- 
fantry  charging  upon  cavalry ;  the  enemy  fled,  and  the  guna  were 
recovered:   but  the  British  regiment  found  itself,  togetlier  with 
another  by  which  It  was  supported,  cut  off  from  the  army,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  had  advanced  during  die 
struggle.     Two  or  three  squadrons  of  our  light  cavalry  endeavoured 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  these  two  battalions,  which  did  not  together 
master  800  men,  but  they  were  compelled  to  leave  them  to  a  fate 
that  seemed   inevilahie.     The  French  cavalry,  several  thousands 
strong,  after  hovering  around  for  a  short  time,  prepared  to  anni- 
hilate them  by  a  charge.     It  was  then,  as  the  storm  burst  upon  them, 
that  the  two  British  regiments,  who  had  begun  slowly  to  retire, 
formed  in  one  column,  which  could  be  rapidly  changed  into  a  solid 
square,  halted  to  receive  the  enemy,  and  poured  in  a  close  and 
deadly  volley.     Every  shot  told.    The  cavalry  lied;  their  gullaut 
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officers  again  and  again  brought  them  forward ;  but  the  square  was 
as  often  formed,  and  their  efforts  repulsed  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness. In  this  manner,  almost  without  loss,  and  solely  from  their 
steady  confidence  and  discipline,  did  a  handful  of  men  make  ^ood 
tbeir  retreat  over  an  open  country,  in  face  of  four  or  five  times 
their  number  of  excellent  cavalry.  » 

The  experience  which  the  different  corps  of  our  army  had  now 
acquired,  gave  full  play  to  their  other  good  qualities ;  in  action  and 
in  movement  they  were  clearly  superior  to  their  opponents  on 
every  occasion.     But,  a  new  scene  was  approaching;  a  war  of 

In  the  modest  and  interesting  '  Journal  of  Sieges  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula/ written  by  Colonel  Jones  of  the  Engineers,  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  first  siege  of  Badajos  was  formed  in  1811,  diere 
was  probably  not  a  man  in  the  besieging  corps  of  the  British 
who  had  ever  worked  at  a  trench  under  fire.  While  the  French  soW 
diers,  accustomed  to  such  operations,  were  daily  showing  little 
traits  of  individual  intelligence,  our  men  had  no  idea  of  the  innu- 
merable petty  stratagems  and  contrivances  which,  in  the  duties  of 
a  siege,  occasion  loss  to  an  enemy  and  safety  to  friends. 

'  At  Burgos,  an  extraordinary  number  of  our  simple  fellows  were 
killed  by  a  concealed  individual  Frenchman,  who  took  an  unerring 
aim ;  he  remained  always  under  cover,  with  the  muzzle  of  his  piece 
protruded  through  a  small  opening.  His  companions,  by  lifting  up  a- 
hat,  throwing  over  stones,  or  by  making  a  noise,  used  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  men  to  a  different  part  of  the  work,  when  they  forgot 
the  fatal  musket,  exposed  themselves  to  view,  and  were  invariably 
shot.' — Jones s  Sieges,  p.  26 1.  . 

i 

So  great  was  the  ignorance  of  fortification  among  the  officers 
of  the  line  in  the  British  army,  that  but  few  of  them  knew  by 
quality,  or  even  by  name,  the  various  works  of  a  place.  This  want 
of  a  co-operating  intelligence  with  the  Engineers,  often  marred  the^ 
execution  of  a  well-concerted  project.  Most  of  the  Engineers, 
too,  like  Michael  Cassio,  knew  their  profession  only  in  '  bookish 
theory;*  they  had  consequently  to  acquire  experience  at  some  ex-t 
pense  to  the  service.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  army  possessed  no 
regular  equipment  for  sieges.  There  was  no  corps  of  Sappers  andl 
Miners,  no  adequate  materiel.  Every  fortress  which  was  attacked,- 
therefore,  cost  us  dearly;  but  difficulties  were  surmounted,  and 
deficiencies  supplied  with  wonderful  energy  as  the  contest  pro-, 
ceeded.  Full  profit  has  been  made  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing our  sieges  in  1812  and  1813,  to  raise  the  important  branch 
of  the  service  which  relates  to  the  attack  of  places  into  the  higheat 
state  of  efficiency ;  we  have  now  experienced  engineers,  and  aboui^ 
in  officers  of  the  line,  who,  either  from  professional  educatipn,.or 
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ihe  service  which  they  have  seen,  are  fully  capable  of  performing 
all  the  duties  which  belong  to  sieges. 

We  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  consider  the  achievemeuta  of 
the  British,  on  the  PeniiiButa,  with  relation  to  tlie  fate  of  Europe; 
It  IS  sufficient  for  us  to  observe  that  those  achievements  have  ex- 
torted praise  even  from  nations  who  are  moat  jealous  of  martial 
renown.  Foreigners,  who  saw  the  niiserable  condition  of  our 
troops  in  Flanders,  in  1793  and  ]71)4,  could  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded that  they  would  even  fight ;  and  we  who  knew  that  as  Eng- 
lishmen they  would  never  be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need,  also 
inew  that  courage  was  almost  their  only  pretension  to  soldiership. 
At  tlie  present  day,  every  military  foreigner  who  adorns  his  pro- 
fessional acquirements  with  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  will  declare 
that  the  English  infantry  are  excellent,  their  cavalry  superb,  and  their 
field-artillery  more  rapid  and  decisive  than  any  other  in  Europe. 

In  a  former  Number  (XLIII.)  we  noticed  M.  Dupin's  '  M^- 
moires  snr  la  Marine,  et  les  Fonts  et  Chauss^es  de  France  et 
d'Anglelerre,'  professedly  the  result  of  remarks  in  his  visits  to  this 
country  in  1816,  1SI7  and  1SI8.  He  saw  enough,  it  seems,  in 
these  visits  to  induce  him  to  make  a  fourth,  during  the  year  iSjg  ; 
and  we  may  also  suppose  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
execution  of  his  first  work,  since,  in  the  Introduction  to  that  which 
we  are  now  considering,  he  declares  his  intention  of  mixing  up 
the  matter  contained  in  his  former  book  into  iiis  present  '  Voyages 
dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,'  and  in,  we  presume,  something  of  a 
new  shape. 

'  Tel  est  I'esprit  daos  lequel  j'ai 
ouvrage  qui  Be  rapportent  i  la  c 
de  la  marine,  et  aux  institutions  civiltts,     Li 
relatives  k  I'applicaliun  des  sciences  et  des  a 
la  guerre,  de  la  marine,  et  des  poiils  et  chau: 
■emUe  des  six  parlies, 

!l,  Conalilution  de  TArmee. 
2.  Eludes  et  travaox  del'Armee. 
3.  Ciinstiiutiun  de  la  Marine, 
i.  Eludes  et  travaux  de  la  Marine. 
r  5.  Associations  civiles  et  particuli^res. 
J  6.  Etudes  et  travaux  civils  (des  Punts  et 
t  Chaussees.)— /nrrw/ucft'on,  p.  xiii. 

The  first  part  he  has  now  given  to  the  world  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us;  and  we  repeat  that  it  is  no  small  homage  to  the  merits 
of  our  brave  army,  that  an  intelligent  Frenchman  (for  such  M.  Du- 
pin undoubtedly  is)  should  devote  one  part  of  three  in  a  scien- 
tific work  on  Great  Britain  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  its 
■  military  forc«. — It  is  a  homage  resulting  from  the  lesson  which  was 
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taught,  a  little  roughly  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  soldiers  of  Na^ 
poleon,  at  every  opportunity  in  the  late  war;  and  which  their  master 
was  at  last  doomed  to  receive  in  person  before  he  quitted  for  ever 
the  bloody  theatre  of  his  ambition  and  his  guilt. 

The  tribute  thus  offered  to  our  military  is  not  the  less  accep- 
table coming  from  such  a  quarter.  M.  Dupin  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  brother  to  '  cet  avocat  calibre/  who  had  the  honour  of 
defending  the  egregious  knot  of  conspirators  in  their  trial  for  as- 
abting  in  the  escape  of  the  traitor  Lavalette:  wliether  this  gentle- 
man acquired  a  particular  distaste  for  the  English  character  from 
what  he  saw,  and  was  obliged  to 'defend  in  his  clients  on  that  oc- 
casion, we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Monsieur  I'Avocat 
Dupin  is  not  more  notorious  for  talent  in  his  calling,  than  for 
being  oppressed  with  even  a  larger  share  of  the  AnglophobUi 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  furious  Frenchman  of  the 
Buoiiapartean  school.  Now  our  author  i^  very  much  to  be  pitied 
on  this  account;  he  is  an  inquisitive,  and  an  acute  observer  of 
all  that  falls  under  his  notice ;  and  his  natural  candour  is,  in  spite 
of  himself,  constantly  breaking  out  into  praise  and  admiration 
of  almost  every  thing  that  is  English;  while  at  the  very  tame 
time  he  is  evidently  making  a  counter-struggle  to  this  feeling,  and 
endeavouring  to  season  his  commendations,  with  something  more 
•uitable  to  the  palate  of  the  society  into  which  he  vtiky  be  cast  chez 
Monsieur  I'Avocat.  Another  passage  in  his  Introduction  throws  a 
little  light  on  all  this — 

*  Tandis  que  maint  Anglais  m'accuse  d'une  partialite  r^voltante, 
tOutes  les  fois  que  je  reclame  en  favear  des  decouvertes  et  des  perfec- 
'tionneniens  dus  au  g6nie  de  la  France,  peut4ti%  au^i  quelques-Uns  de 
>nies  concitoyens,  en  me  voyant  rendre  h  T^tranger,  m^me  k  nos  d6pens, 
une  emigre  justice,  demanderont-ils  encore,  avec  un  air  contris^: 
"  Si  je  suis  bien  le  fr^re  du  d6fenseur  Eloquent  de  tant  de  gioires  Fran- 
faises?"  J'ose  croire  qu'apr^  avoir  lu  mon  ouvrage,  les  juges  impaf- 
tiaux  pourrpnt  r^pondre,  sans  rougir  pour  moi:  '*  Oui."' — Introdvc-' 
tion,  p.  XV. 

Here  tlien  the  secret  is  out ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  M. 
Dupin  has  a  hard  task  to  perform  ;  be  wishes  to  speak  truth  of 
England  and  English  institutions ;  but  he  must  preserve  the  family 
consistency  in  jacobinism.  This  necessity  has  given  rise  to  some 
passages  in  his  book  which  have  a  sufficiently  ludicrous  ^ect. 
iLet  us  take  another  passage — 

^  II  est  beau  de  voir  un  peuple,  malgre  son  amour  extreme  pour  la 

gloire  des  armes,  aimer  encore  plus  la  liberty — R^server  pour  asylelt 

ses  guerriers  invalides,  comme  aux  orphelins  des  combats,  les  palftjs 

J  des  dynasties  eteintes — Pour  monument  national,  offrir  aux  rodnesti^ 

beTQSf  le  sanctuaire  de  ses  temples,  ou  la  tombe  de  ses.  rois ;  mais 

soumettre 
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soumettre  pendantleur  vie,les  plus  grands  c^pitaines,coinme  le  moindre 
citoyen,  h  la  toute-puissance  de  la  loi.' 

*  J'6tais  surtout  frappe  de  cet  empire  d*une  constitution  genereuse,  et 
des  moeurs  quelle  a  produites;  jadmirais  et  je  benissais  cette  recon- 
naissance de  tout  un  peuple  envers  ses  defenseurs/ — Introduction^  p.  xi. 

This  is  all  very  well :  but  how  would  the  advocate  like  it  ?  it 
would  be  deadly  poison^  if  he  had  not  an  antidote  in  the  same  pas- 
sage^ which  thus  proceeds : 

*  Au  moment  oii,  dans  men  pays,  les  flots  souleves  du  peuple  et  de 
rarmee,rentres  k  peine  dans  leurs  limites,  grondaient  encore,  et  laissaient 
sur  la  rive,  les  victimes  d'un  immense  naufrage;  au  moment  oil  deux  cent 
mille  guerriers  qui,  dans  les  batailles,  savaient  mourir  et  ne  se  renrlre  pas^ 
offrant  h,  la  majeste  des  lois  le  plus  solenuel  hommage,  deposaient  avec 
respect,  devant  le  pouvoir  civil,  des  armes  etdes  drapeaux  immortalises 
par  tant  de  victoires!  au  moment  o\X  ces  guerriers,  indifferens  sur  eux- 
m^mes,  retournaient  avec  calme  au  toit  paternel,  h,  travers  le  mepris  et 
Toutrage  de  faux  concitoyens  (comme  h,  travers  les  derniers  feux  de 
Tennemi);  ne  songeaient  h  la  force  de  leurs  bras,  que  pour  demander 
du  travail;  et  supportaient  la  mis^re,  plut6t  que  de  recourir  aux 
moyens  honteux  du  pillage  et  de  la  mendicite — Eh  bien,  en  ce  mo- 
ment m^me,  od  les  exc^s  commis  h  T^tranger  dans  I'emportenaent  des 
combats,  6laient  irrite  d'une  vertu  qu'il  ne  pouvait  concevoir,  s'efFor9ant 
It  cacher  son  ingratitude  sous  le  masque  d'une  indignation  fisictice,  et 
surtout,  pour  fletrir  les  defenseurs  du  fleuve  oil  fut  arr^t^e  Tirruption 
du  Borusse,  du  Sarmate,  et  du  Tartare;  le  parti  de  nos  d^faites  impo- 
sait  it  nos  heros  le  surnom  de  brigands  de  la  Loire/ — (^Introduction, 
pp.  xi.  xii.) 

Here's  proper  stuff!  but  M.  Dupin  knew  it  would  be  quite  td 
the  taste  of  the  *  deux  cient  niille  guerriers/  who,  though  they 
^  savaient  mourir  et  ne  se  rendre  pas,'  have  nevertheless  risen  fVom 
the  prisons  of  England,  Russia,  &c.  to  snuff  this  sweet  incense 
offered  up  at  the  dilapidated  shrine  of  their  glory.  In  the  same 
strain,  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit  of  these  deceased  heroes,  whoie 
•  ghosts  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  village  of  France — 

Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas,  nee  rauca  fiuenta, 
Transportare  prius,  qukm  sedibus  ossa  qui^runt-^ 

M.  Dupin  has  another  tirade  against  the  inhumanity  of  odi 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  repetition  <)f 
otie  in  his  former  work.  We  shall  give  it,  not  because  it  needs 
refutation;  for,  however  irksome  ^  les  gens  qui  savaient  mourir  et 
ne  se  rendre  pas^  might  have  found  a  prison,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  no  country  was  the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  more  allevi- 
ated by  attention  to  their  wants  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  merely 
because  we  wish  to  notice  another  assertion  in  the  passage,  which, 
though  equally  unfounded,  may  gain  more  belief,  as  the  circum- 
stances could  not  come  under  general  observation. 

F  4  *  Cest 
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^  C'estici  qall  fautrendre  un  eclatant  temoignage  an  g^n^reox  (>a- 
triotisme  d<»  prisonniers  Fran9ais !  Malgr^  la  sev6rit6  de  leur  iinpri- 
sbnnement,  en  des  lieux  deserts  et  sauvages,  au  milieu  des  rocbers  de 
TEcosse  et  du  Devonshire !  ou  sur  des  pontons,  dans  lesquels  on  les 
entassait  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  barbare,  ils  ont  souflfert  sans  faiblesse 
toiites  les  privations ;  et,  consolant  leurs  malbeurs  par  Tidee  des  tri- 
ompbes  de  la  patrie,  ils  n*ont  re9U  qu'avec  indignation  toutes  les  offres 
qu'en  mainte  circonstance  on  leur  faisait  pour  les  armer  contre  leurs 
concitoyens/ — vol.  i.  p.  103. 

Now  this  virould  indeed  be  very  fine  if  it  were  true ;  for,  that  a 
man  of  any  country  should  prefer  imprisonment  to  turning  his  arms 
against  his  native  land,  is  an  astonishing  effort  of  patriotism !  but  it 
unfortunately  happens  to  be  all  a  mistake ;  for  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  enlist  native  born  Frenchmen  from  the  prisons  into  our 
service : — Germans,  Dutch,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  indeed  enlisted 
for  our  foreign  corps ;  but  it  was  only  those  among  them  who  had 
been  tyrannically  forced  into  the  French  imperial  armies,  and  who 
were  allowed  to  free  themselves  upon  a  condition  which  they  rea- 
dily embraced, — that  of  exerting  heart  and  arm  against  the  op 
pressor  of  their  respective  countries. 

Having  entered  our  general  protest  against  such  passages  in  M* 
Dupin's  work,  we  shall  quote  no  more  of  them.  We  can  have  no 
quarrel  with  him,  for  he  is  evidentlyj  whenever  he  gives  the  reins 
to  his  inclination,  a  warm  admirer  of  our  country.  His  love  of 
truth  has  filled  his  book  with  enough  of  candid  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions,  to  make  us  forget  a  little  injustice ; 

>  to  which  we  heartily  believe  he  has  been  led,  contrary  to  his  better 
feelings,  by  the  motives  we  have  mentioned. 

The  first  part  of  the  '  Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne'  is 
subdivided  by  volumes  into  Constitution  de  TArm^e  and  Etudes  et 
Travaux  de  TArm^e.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  M.  Dupin  as  a 
man  of  quick  perception  and  talent,  that  he  has  compressed  more 
important,  and  (except  in  a  few  cases)  more  correct  military  in- 
formation ipto  these  two  volumes,  than  any  foreigner  could  be 
expected  to  gain  on  such  subjects.  He  shows,  in  no  very  large 
compass,  surprising  minuteness  on  every  detail  connected  with  our 
armies ;  and  we  often  stopped  to  wonder  how,  in  cursory  journies 

:  into  the  country,  he  could  have  acquired  so  much  insight  into  the 
minor  points  of  our  system,  in  which  even  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  military  men  are  unversed.  In  his  first  volume,  while 
tracing  the  constitution  of  the  army,  he  renders  the  impartial  tes- 
timony of  a  foreigner  to  those  exertions  in  the  establishment  of  dis- 
cipline  and  tactical  rules,  which  prepared  our  troops  for  their 

.  brilliant  career.     We  take  two  or  three  paragraphs  at  random. 

*  C'est  aujourd'hui  le  second  prince  du  sang  qui  tient  le  premier  rang 

railitaire. 
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militaire.  Le  due  d'York  qui,  depuis  vingt-cinq  ans,  a:reinp)i  presque 
sans  interruption  les  fonctions  de  commandeur  en  chef  des  forces  Bri- 
tanniques,  a  beaucoup  fait  pour  replacer  Tarm^e  Anglaise  au  rang  cfh 
elle  semblait  appelee  par  le  courage  individuel,  par  la  Constance  et 
Tenergie  du  caract^re  national  des  Bretons/ — p.  41. 

*  Avant  que  ce  prince  tUt  pris  le  commandement  general,  il  n'y 
avail  pas  d'uniformite  dans  la  tenue  et  Texercice  des  divers  corps  de 
troupes.  Chaqiie  Colonel  instruisait  et  faisait  manceuvrer  son  regiment 
'suivant  sa  fantaisie.  Lorsque  des  elemens  institu^  de  cevte  mani^re 
incofa6rente  6taient  r^unis  en  corps  d'armee,  on  pent  juger  k  quel  point 
-lis  manquaient  de  1  ensemble  si  necessaire  au  succ^  des  grandes  op^ift- 
tions/ — p.  42. 

^  II  y  avait,  dans  le  regime  int^rieur  des  corps,  une  foule  de  malver- 
sations que.  le  commandeur  en  chef  actuel  a  fait  disparaitre.  On  a 
.cesse  de  voter  une  partie  de  la  ration  des  chevaux,  et  d'employer  les 
chevaux  m^mes  h,  des  services  particuliers.' — p.  93. 

We  must  add  one  passage  more,  because  we  are  sure  M.  Dupin 
meant  it  to  tally  with  his  other  ideas. 

^  Heureux  les  guerriers  appeles  ^  defendre  une  patrie  oil  les  lois  sont 
plus  fortes  que  les  hommes,  et  les  vertus  nationales  plus  puissantes  que 
les  passions  ^oi'stes !  Toujours  cheris  de  leurs  concitoyens,  parce  que 
jamais  ils  n'en  sont  la  t^rreur :  protecteurs  de  la  liberie  au-dedans,  et 
de  rin(lependance  au-dehors;  qu'ils  survivent  aux  combats,  ou  qulls 
succombent  au  milieu  du  triompbe,  la  patrie  reserve  des  palmes  h.  leur 
vie  comme  h  leur  mort.  Un  avenir  de  bonheur  ou  de  gloire  se  partage 
pour  eux  entre  les  chances  des  batailles;  et  comme  la  felicite  des 
mortels  est' surtout  dans  I'esperance,  ces  guerriers  vivent  et  meurent 
dans  la  felicit^  des  h^ros. 

'  Je  suis  loin  de  penser  que  ce.  tableau  soit  un  portrait  dont  la  Grande 

-Bretagne  offre  en  tout  le  modele.     AJais,  k  quelques  6gards*,  il  pent 

trouver  sa  ressembiance  chez  ce  peuple,  qui,  loin  d'etre  Tesclave  de  ses 

armies,  veut  et  sait  ordonner  sans  elle,  et  de  ses  droits  et  de  ses  des- 

tins/ — {Introduction f  p.  xii.) 

Now,  we  do  think  that  this  is  a  picture  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
just  one,  and  so  in  his  heart,  we  are  convinced,  does  M.  Dupin; 
although — -but  we  must  not  forget  our  promise  of  forbearance. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  book  that  we  cannot  help  deeming 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  military  leaders,  though  we  may  per- 
.  chance  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  man  who  lectured  Hannibal  on 
the  art  of  war.  One  reflection  has  occurred  to  us  from  M.  Du- 
pin's  observation,  that  our  light  troops  (except  the  Rifle  Brigade) 
differ  little  in  essentials  from  the  infantry  of  the  line.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  not  as  peculiar  in  their  organization 
.  for  the  service  which  they  have  to  perform,  nor  as  numerous  in 
their  proportion  to  the  other  infantry,  as  they  might  be  with  advan- 
tage. 

We  have,  as  agnation,  been  always  remarkable  for  the  want  of 

light 
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light  infantry:  at  leasts  ftince  the  use  of  the  musket  supplanted 
the  bow ;  for^  prior  to  that,  the  British  archers  were^  as  Froissard 
and  Hollinshed  tell  us,  some  of  the  best  of  their  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  came  nearest,  perhaps,  to  the  modem  idea  of  light 
troops,  except  indeed  that  Harry  the  Fifth's  body  of  Welshmen, 
TBDith  their  long  knives,  were  doubtless  the  lightest  armed  of  his 
host.  When  war  was  renewed  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  employed  to  discipline  his  own  and  another  regi- 
ment as  light  infantry,  and  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  six 
others;  but  not  effectually  to  any.  The  only  light  troops  which  we 
really  possess  are  the  two  battalions  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  one 
of  the  same  force  of  the  60th  Regiment;  for  the  eight  so  called  lare 
dressed  and  armed  exactly  like  the  infantry  of  the  line.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  trained  to  light  manoeuvres,  and  are  well  known  to  be 
corps  of  high  character ;  but  for  operations  in  intersected  coun- 
tries (their  proper  field)  scarcely  more  useful  than  other  regiments. 
Surely,  light  troops  should  be  clothed  as  the  riflemen  are,  in  co- 
lours as  little  glaring  as  possible,  using  the  rifle,  and  composed  of 
small  active  men;  in  fact,  riflemen  are  the  only  strictly  light 
troops ;  and  ndt  less  disposable  for  garrison  duties  or  operations 
in  the  field  than  battalions  of  the  line,  to  whose  movements  they 
are  trained  as  well  as  their  own.  From  the  boundless  extent  of  our 
empire,  and  the  different  nature  of  the  scenes  in  w  hich  our  military 
are  liable  to  be  engaged,  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  such 
troops.  During  the  last  war  there  was  not  one  regular  regiment 
of  light  infantry  in  Canada,  a  country  in  which,  of  all  others,  they 
were  most  needed  ;  indeed  it  is  not  the  theatre  for  any  other  de- 
scription of  troops.  Whenever  our  men  were  engaged  with  the 
Americans  ih  the  woods,  the  latter,  contemptible  in  open  warfare, 
and  void  of  discipline  and  courage  to  withstand  the  bayonet, 
had  an  evident  superiority.  Our  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  act  in- 
dependently,^ and  by  their  scarlet  uniform  and  glittering  appoint- 
ments, in  contrast  to  every  thing  arotmd  them,  exposed  to  the  deadly 
aim  of  the  insidious  foe,  were  very  unequally  matched  against 
the  enemy's  riflemen.  A  Fencible  corps,  clothed  in  green  and  dis- 
ciplined as  riflemen,  was  found  more  useful  than  any  of  the  regular 
regiments;  and,  with  '  the  brown  Indian,'  constituted  the  only  suit- 
able force  for  the  occasion.  Our  regular  Rifle  Brigade  would  have 
answered  equally  well. 

M.  Dupin  says  of  our  cavalry — 

*  On  reproche  generalement  aux  officiers  de  la  cavalerie  Anglaise 
de  s'occuper  trbs-peu  des  details  de  leur  service  et  des  devoirs  de  letir 
^tat.  Les  bons  officiers  generaux  de  cette  arme  sent,  h.  proportion, 
plus  rares  encore  que  les  officiers  inf^ricui's.     C'est  h  ces  divers  -menffs 

qu'il 


qu'il  faut  altriiiutT  le  peu  d'efScacile  de  la  cavakrie  Anglaise,  Jam 
une  foiiie  ile  combats  oCi  I'infunierie  s'est  couverle  de  gloire. 

'  On  peut  ciler  quelques  exceptions  trfes  honorable*  en  faveur  des 
legimens  dont  les  commandans  oni  force  Jeurs  officiers  h  remplir,  avec 
scrupule,  tous  les  devoirs  de  leur  service.  Cts  corps  ont  prouvu  que  )a 
cavalerie  Anglaise  a  tous  les  elSmens  necessaires  pour  devenir  une  des 
meilteures  de  rEurope.'— pp.  92,  93. 

The  first  part  of  this  may  bave  some  truth  in  it.  Our  cavalry 
are  officered  in  a  great  degree  by  young  men  of  fashion,  more 
difficult  to  confine  to  tlie  details  of  duly  than  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  in  many  cases  less  acquainted  with  their  profession  :  but  when 
M.  Dupin  talks  of  tlie  '  peu  d'efficacit^'  of  ihat  arm,  he  foi^ets  the 
skirmish  at  Sahagun,  the  share  that  the  cavalry  had  in  the  brilliant 
manoeuvres  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  as  well  as  in 
the  battle  itself,  and  in  the  other  affairs  in  Spain ;  and  above  a1), 
he  forgets  what  the  Household  cavalry  and  heavy  dragoons  per- 
formed at  Waterloo. 

After  entering  with  much  care  and  minuteness  into  every  branch 
of  our  military  system,  and  almost  always,  as  we  have  previously 
said,  with  great  accuracy,  we  are  brought  to  an  important  part  of 
the  subject — the  losses  of  our  army  during  the  activity  of  warfare. 
What  IS  Ml  Dupin'a  observation,  after  tracing  the  causes  which 
reduced  the  annual  waste  of  men  in  our  service  infinitely  below  tlie 
proportion  of  other  nalions  f 

'  Reflechisaons  un  moment  sur  les  fatts  que  nous  venons  de  faire  con- 
nnilre.  Chose  bien  remarquable !  k  I'upoque  oQ  Tarmfe  franjaise 
exigeait,  pour  se  recruter,  k  pea  pr^s  150,000  homraes,  anne^  moyenue, 
I'arm^e  anglaise  n'en  exigeait  que  23,000;  et  ce  nombre  si  faible  sufli- 

croitre  I'efl'ectif  de  I'armee  de  pr^s  de  7,000  hommes,  annee  moyenue.' 
—pp.  243,  244. 

And  yet  M.  Dupin  can  find  no  cause  for  this  vast  disproportion, 
but  the  necessity  felt  by  our  government  of  being  sparing  of  llie 
blood  of  its  subjects,  because,  having  no  conscription,  there  was  a 
greater  difficulty  in  recruiting!  He  places  all  the  arrangements, 
which,  he  says,  are  in  our  army  particularly  enforced  with  a  vie* 
to  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  to  the  account  of  llns  selfish  policy. 
He  has  blotted  from  his  recollection  how  fearfully  almost  every 
general  of  the  revolutionary  school,  from  Napoleon  down  to  his 
humble  imitator  Suchet,  sported  v\'ilh  human  life  as  witli  a  thing  of 
no  value  ;  he  has  forgotten  that  iheir's  was  a  war  of  aggression — 
that  they  were  every  where  the  tyrants  of  the  people  whose  country 
was  the  seat  of  war,  and  that  those  people  cut  them  off  individu- 
ally and  ciiliectiveiy  wherever  ihey  could  effect  it. 

It  is  dreadful  to  conjiider  the  i]uaufum  of  misery  which  must 

have 
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have  been  suffered  *  in  all  the  sad  variety  of  paio/  before  150|00p 
souls  could  be  annually  demanded  by  the  destroyer  from  one  na- 
tion. It  is  not  the  numbers  who  fall  in  action,  in  the  heat' of 
blood  and  enthusiasm  of  glory,  that  form  this  tremendous  amount; 
they  are  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  who,  in  the  course  of  every 
campaign,  sink  under  neglected  wounds,  want,  fatigue,  and  disease; 
who  die  miserably,  deprived  of  the  friendly  offices  which  soothe  the 
last  moments  of  life,  and  without  that  elation  of  spirit  which  in  the 
bour  of  battle  causes  insensibility  to  every  thing  else. 

M.  Dupin's  second  volume  is  principally  composed  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  military  colleges  and  schools,  the  fortifications  and 
arsenals  of  this  country,  all  which  he  appears  to  have  visited  and 
examined  with  his  usual  intelligence. ^  He  has  also  several  chapters 
on  the  '  Force  Morale,'  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  army,  in  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  condemn  the  corporal  punishment  of  our  soldiery, 
(the  necessity  of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  determine,)  although 
it  has  often  been  maintained  to  be  unavoidable  by  those  to  whose 
judgment  and  experience  M.  Dupin  must  excuse  us  if  we  bow,  in 
preference  to  his  opinions,  even  though  supported  by  the  argu- 
ments and  tender  tears  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

M.  Dupin  appears,  from  his  minute  detail  of  our  establishments 
for  military  education,  to  be  fully  aware  of  their  importance  as 
branches  of  his  subject,  and  his  notice  of  them  will  be  found  highly 
interesting.  After  mentioning  the  colleges  at  some  length,  he  en- 
ters into  an  account  of  the  practical  school  for  the  sappers,  miners, 
&c.  at  Chatham,  under  the  able  direction  of  Colonel  Fasley.of  the 
, Engineers,  who  has  done  much  for  the  service.  Instruction  is 
there  given  on  all  the  points  in  which  we  were  formerly  so  deficient 
— the  laying  of  pontoon  and  other  bridges — the  construction  of 
field-works,  sapping,  mining,  8cc.  The  following  account  of  Co- 
lonel Pasley's  method  is  worth  extracting. 

*  On  ^xercelesouvrierskdes  manoeuvres  pi  us  difficileset  plus  p^rillenses* 
Le  pent  de  Rochester,  au-dessus  dc  Chatham,  ayant  des  piles  ^paiates 
et  des  arches  fort  6troites,  suivant  que  la  maree  descend  ou  monte,  il 
s'^tablit,  au-dessus  ou  au-dessous  de  ce  pout,  un  courant  ou  un.contxe- 
courant,  d'une  extreme  velocity.  C'est  \h.  qu'on  fait  faire  les  manc^vres 
de  pontons,  qu'jl  faut  executer  sur  les  torrens  les  plus  rapides.  JA^lfffA 
le  danger  de  ces  travaux,  les  precautions  sent  si  bien  prises  et  les  n)oy- 
ens  si  perfectionnes,  qu*i]  n'arrive,  pour  ainsi  dire,  presque  jamais  d*ac- 
cidens/ — 

*  On  doit  voir,  par  tous  ces  details,  quels  soins  le  d6partement  de 
Tordonnance  apporte  h  Tinstruction  pratique  de  ses  troupes  dug^ie* 
pans  rex6cution  de  tous  les  travaux  d'exercice,  on  s'efforce  d'atteiifdre 
h,  la  plus  grande  perfection.  A  mesure  que  les  ouvriers  se '  famiUa* 
risent  avec  les  travaux,  ils  apprennent  ^  faire  vite  et  bien,  ce  que  d'tibord 
ils  out  appris  seulement  k  bien  faire.' 
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'  On  habitue,  avec  le  plus  grand  aoin,  ies  ofliciers,  tea  sous-offlcicrs  et 
les  soldats  ^  la  plus  stricte  ^conomie  dans  I'emploi  des  bois,  dcs  cor- 
dages, des  outils  necessaires  aux  op6ralions.  On  fait  tout  avec  me- 
thods et  pievoyance.  On  b)4me,  on  r^primande,  et  s'il  y  a  lieu,  on 
punit  eomme  une  faule,  la  negligence,  et  m&me  le  simple  oubli,  a'il 
parte  sur  des  objels  dont  il  est  easentiel  de  se  munir  k  I'avance.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

^fter  ihe  description  of  our  arsenals,  which  are  spoken  of  with 
the  admiration  they  so  well  merit,  we  meet  with  (he  following 
facts ;  we  quote  them  with  pride,  for  who  can  read  them  without 
being  filled  with  admiration  at  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
country  which  was  capable  of  such  eflforls  ? 

'  Pour  montrer  avec  quelle  extension  le  gouveinement  brititnnique  a 
mis  en  execution  le  plan  gigantesque  d'&ire  !e  dSpfli,  la  manufacture, 
]a  place  d'armes  et  le  foyer  de  la  guerre  europcenne,  il  sullit  de  jeter 
lea  yeux  sur  le  tableau  euiv-ant : 

'  Arnies  foumies  aux  allies  et  aux  troupes  nationales  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagiie,  de  1803  h  I8I6  inclusivement. 

'Aux  allib 2,143,643 

Aux  troupes  ri-guli^res     ....      519,332 

A  la  milice  regulifere 59,405 

A  la  milice  locale 15 1, 969 

Aux  volonlairea 307,583 

A  la  marine 215,233 

Total     .     .     .     3,227,715 

Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

*  Jusqu'en  1812,  la  consommaiion  tnoyenne  de  la  poudre  pendant  la 
demi^re  guerre  fetait  de  80,000  barils  par  an.  Mais  en  1813  el  1814, 
la  consommation  fut  beaucoup  plus  considerable.  La  guerre  d'Alle- 
magne  (dit  le  dtparlement  de  I'ordonnance  dans  son  m^moire  di'jk  cii6) 
avait  piis  un  aspect  gigantesque;  des  nations  enlibree  allaient  se  lever 
en  masse;  elles  ne  manquaient  que  de  moyens  d'armemenl.  On  u'en 
»era  point  surpris,  si  Ton  r&fiechit  que  Buonaparte  6tait  maitre  de  loutes 
les  ressources  que  peuvent  fournir  les  fabriques  de  Hollande  et  d'une 
grande  partie  de  rAllemagne,  tandia  qu'il  avait  deux  fois  ^puis^  les 
atsenaux  et  les  magasiiis  de  I'Autriehe,  et  une  fois  ceux  de  la  Prusse. 
La  population  arm^e  de  la  Russie  avait  (oujours  &ie  disproportionee 
evec  ses  moyens  d'armement.  EnGn,  les  nouveaux  aljifs  coniptaient  sur 
I'Angleterre,  pour  suffire  Jl  leurs  beeoins:  et  I'fev^nement  a  prouve  que 
leurattente  n'a  pas  6t&  trompee.' — vol.  ii.  p.  127- 

We  ought  perhaps,  after  expressing  our  favourable  opinion  of 
M.  Dupin,  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  from  inadvertence;  for  instance,  he  evidently  imagines  (vol.  i. 
f>p-  77}  7^-)  that  the  purchase  of  commissions  is  universal  in  the 
service,  that  promotion  is  not  to  be  had  without  money,  and  alwayi 
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to  be  procured  with  it ;  a  supposition  which  most  of  our  readers 
know  to  be  perfectly  erroneous,  lliere  are  other  errors  in  bis 
work ;  it  is  only  surprising  that  there  are  so  few. 

We  have  insensibly  exceeded  our  limits ;  but  before  we  close  the 
present  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
alarm  which  is  constantly  sought  to  be  excited  by  the  bug- 
bear of  a  standing  army.  When  such  a  description  of  men  was 
little  known  in  the  other  states  of  Europe,  and  England  was  with- 
out foreign  possessions,  a  permanent  force  during  peace  might  be 
suspicious  and  perhaps  dangerous ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century?  To  listen  to  the  fearful 
prognostics  unremittingly  poured  forth  on  this  subject,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  we  had  a  million  of  men  arrayed  agamst  the  liberties 
of  the  country.  But  what  is  the  fact  \ — For  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  in  times  when  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  all  that  is  venerable  in  divine  and  human  institutions 
is  roaming  through  every  corner  of  the  land,  what  is  the  peace 
establishment  for  three  kingdoms?  The  20,000  men  for  India 
Cannot  be  considered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  disposable  strength 
.of  the  army ;  and  if  we  deduct  the  necessary  force  to  protect  the 
colonies,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  ;  the  garrisons  of  St. 
Helena,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  8lc.,  of  the  total  of 
81,000  men  voted  for  the  year  1821,  scarcely  as  large  a  force  re- 
mains for  home-service  as  might  be  levied  in  one  English  county ! 
Would  it  not  be  preposterous  to  talk  of  danger  to  a  free  people — 
to  a  people  like  the  British — from  such  a  cause,  even  were  that 
force  composed  of  the  most  unprincipled  ruffians  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school  ?  But  we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  army  is 
made  up  of  men  of  all  parties ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  familif  in  th^ 
united  kingdom  without  one  or  more  members  of  it  in  the  service ; 
and  that  the  officers,  connected  and  intermingled  as  they  are  with 
private  life,  are  as  completely  its  citizens  as  if  they  had  never  worn 
a  sword.  In  a  word,  we  should  feel  happy  if  we  could  divest  our- 
selves of  the  persuasion,  that  many  of  those  who  profess  sucb  io* 
stinctive  horror  of  a  standhig  force,  were  not  infinitely  more  da»o 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  than  the  gallant  spirits  who 
compose  the  British  army  at  this  day.  Look  at  the  habits  of  these 
men :  far  from  affecting  that  air  of  supercilious  pride  and  disdain 
for  every  class  but  themselves,  by  which  the  continental  officers 
and  even  soldiery  are  distinguished,  there  is  nothing  in  their  de- 
portment or  general  conduct  which  can  be  at  all  offensive  to  the 
sober  citizen.  So  little  assumption  of  superiority,  indeed,  is  there' 
in  our  military,  that  even  in  Paris,  in  1815,  after  they  had  entered 
it  in  the  triumph  of  conquest,  no  one  could  have  supposed.,  .frOiA 
•the  appearance  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  strectiy 
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ttat  Ihey  were  oilier  than  friendly  visitors.  Whilst  every  little  act, 
nay  every  look,  of  the  Prussian  and  Russian  soldiery  was  big  with 
insult  and  contempt  towards  the  French,  our  countrymen  walked 
among  the  vanquished  in  quiet  unassuming  good  nalure.  We  can- 
not, perhaps,  close  our  extracts  and  our  strictures  more  appositely 
than  by  placing  before  the  reader  what  M.  Dupin  says  of  our  mi- 
litary in  thia  respect. 

'  Le  gouvernement  brilannique  a  Irouve  le  secret  de  consti(uer  utie 
arm^e  redoutable  seulement  au\  peuples  strangers,  et  qui  regardi^, 
comnie  une  partie  de  sa  gloire,  I'obcissance  k  I'auloriie  civile  de  sa 

'  Ces  nobles  seniimenssontempreiiitasur  la  phyaiononiie' 

du  militajre.  11  n'a  pas  cet  aspect  mena^aiit  et  farouche  que,  trop  sou- 
vent,  sur  le  continent  European,  onpreiid  pour  I'atiitude  martialu.  Son 
regard  insolent  ne  va  pas  toiser  les  horames  et  les  femmes,  avec  cette 
arrogance  qui  semble  dire,  C'est  moi  qui  suis  la  force  et  la  terreur  . .  .  .. 

'  D6s  qu'un  offieier  Anglais  arrive  dans  la  capilale,  k  raoins  d'Plre  de 
service,  i[  quiite  ses  armes,  son  unlforme  et  ses  decorations  :  son  cos- 
tume ne  differe  alors  pas  plus  de  celui  d'un  simple  citoyen,  que  le  frac 
tout  uni  d'un  membre  du  parlement  ou  d'un  prince  du  sung. 

*  Aussi,  malgre  les  declanialions  des  demagogues  et  des  pi'6tendus  re- 
formateurs  radicaux,  qui  cherchent  k  renverser  la  constitution,  les 
ciloyena  les  plus  jaloux  de  leur  liberie  ne  craignent  point  Varmfee  An- 
glaise,  telle  qu'elle  est  maintenant  organis£e.' — (vol.  ii,  pp.  35.  40. 


Art.  \.—  r/>e  Etonian,  Nos.  I.— VII. 
T^HE  work  before  us  professes  to  have  originated  in  a  desire  of 
■'-  vindicating  the  fair  fame  of  '  Mater  Etona'  from  the  stigma 
csat  upon  it  by  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  a  previous  publication, 
claiming,  like  the  present,  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of 
the  wit  and  literature  of  Eton.  This  motive,  assisted  no  doubt  by 
that  '  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'  the  desire  of  appearing;  in 
print,  induced  a  knot  of  unfledged  literati,  with  the  occasional  as- 
sistance of  some  of  their  former  companions  at  the  University,  to 
set  on  foot  a  monthly  miscellany,  of  which  the  seventh  number  is 
now  before  us.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  case  the  commouiaw 
of  literature,  by  which  periodical  publications  are  exempt  from  the 
cognizance  of  each  other,  is  suspended ;  criticism  here  is  not  merely 
Justified,  but  invited.  Though  there  are  many  interesting  points  of 
view,  however,  in  which  the  work  may  be  considered,  it  is  our  in- 
tention, for  the  present  at  least,  to  confine  ourselves  principally  to 
its  literary  merits. 

The  '  Etonian,"  by  a  common  fiction,  purports  to  issue  from  a 
regularly  organized  literary  confederacy,  meeting  periodically  at 
£loD^  and  each  number  is  prefaced  with  an  official  report  of  the 
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■klings  of  this  miniature  synod.  Of  these  debates  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  they  are  much  too  noisy  and  Bacchanalian  for  our 
taste ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  be  facetious,  which  pervades  them, 
is  too  often  nothing  more  than  an  attempt.*  From  this  censure  we 
are  bound  in  justice  to  exempt  several  of  the  latter  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  sketches  of  character  occasionally  interspersed,  and  which, 
we  think,  could  not  easily  be  improved. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  prose  and  poetry ;  the  former 
consisting  of  tales,  moral  essays,  criticisms,  and  delineations  of  life 
and  manners.  Of  these,  the  last-mentioned  class  form  by  far  the 
most  considerable  portion,  and  may  be  said  to  give  a  tone  and  cha- 
racter to  the  publication.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  the  uni- 
formity of  manner  sufficiently  indicates,  the  work  of  one  hand;  and 
the  youthful  vivacity,  the  power  of  humorous  sketching,  and  the  ' 
knowledge  of  life  and  character  displayed  in  them,  though  some- 
what marred  in  their  effect  by  an  inordinate  passion  for  quibbles, 
which  the  author  pours  forth  at  intervals  with  a  perverse  and  reck- 
less pertinacity,  indicate  a  talent  for  light  composition,  which,  if 
properly  cultivated,  may  raise  the  young  writer  to  a  competition 
with  GeofFry  Crayon  himself,  in  a  walk  of  literature  at  present  not 
much  frequented  by  our  countrymen.  We  may  also  specify, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  an  elegant  facility,  which  ren- 
ders even  negligence  and  extravagance  graceful,  and  an  occasional 
tenderness  which  contrasts  very  happily  with  his  more  mirthful 
strain.  This  is  indeed  a  faculty  which,  by  some  law  of  association, 
seems  almost  inseparable  from  genuine  humour.  Of  his  prose  per- 
formances we  extract  the  following  specimens ;  premising  that  there 
are  several  paintings  of  manners  by  the  same  or  other  artists,  w^ich, 
if  our  limits  allowed,  we  would  gladly  cite ;  such  are  '  Miseries 
of  the  Christmas  Holidays,'  *  A  Party  at  the  Pelican,'  *  Visit  to  ja, 
Country  Fair,'  &c. 

^  In  a  visit  which  we  paid  some  time  ago  to  our  worthy  contributor,; 
Morris  Gowan,  we  became  acquainted  with  two  characters ;  upjoo, 
whom,  as  they  afford  a  'perfect  counterpart  to  Messrs.  "  Rhyme  and  Rea-, 
son,"  recorded  in  No.  I.  we  have  bestowed  the  names  of  Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility. 

*  The  Misses  Lowrie,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  give  our  readers  an 
account,  are  both  young,  both  handsome,  both  amiable:  nature  made 
the  outline  of  their  characters  the  same ;  but  education  has  varied  the 
colouring.  Their  mother  died  almost  before  they  were  able  to  profit, 
by  her  example  or  instruction.  Emily,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  was 
brought  up  under  the  immediate  care  of  her  father.     He  was  a  man  of 

•  We  cannot  help  recommending,  likewise,  the  removal  of  the  unsightly,  ^nd  indeed 
fomewliat  unseemljr  emblem  which  at  present  disfigures  the  title-page.  Why  should 
hot  the  *  distant  spires'  and  *  antique  towers'  themselves  grace  the  front  of  tkeit  owa 
imblieation? 
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itrong  snd  temperate  judgment,  obliging  to  his  neiglibours,  and  afTec- 
tionate  tu  his  children ;  bgt  certainly  ralber  calculuted  lo  educate  ft 
son  than  a.  daughter.  Emily  profiled  abundantly  by  his  assistance,  as 
far  as  moral  duties  or  literary  accomplishments  were  concerned  j  but 
for  all  the  lesser  agrhaens  of  society,  she  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  the  suggestions  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  quiet  temper.  Matihla,  on 
the  contrary,  spent  herciiildhuod  in  England,  at  the  house  of  a  relation  ; 
wlio,  having  imbibed  her  notions  of  propriety  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  and  made  a  love-match  very  early  in  life,  was  but  ill  prepared 
to  regulate  a  warm  disposition,  and  check  a  natural  tendency  to  ro- 
mance. The  consequence  has  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Matilda  pities  the  distressed,  and  Emily  relieves  them  ;  Matilda  has 
more  of  the  love  of  the  neighbourhood,  although  Emily  is  more  en- 
titled to  its  gratitude;  Matilda  is  very  agreeable,  while  Emily  is  very 
useful;  and  two  or  three  old  ladies,  who  talk  scandal  over  their  tea, 
and  murder  grammnr  and  reputations  together,  consider  Matilda  a 
practised  heroine,  and  laugh  at  Emily  as  an  inveterate  blue. 

*  The  incident  which  first  introduced  us  to  them  afforded  us  a  tolera- 
ble specimen  of  their  different  qualities.  While  on  a  long  pedestrian 
excursion  with  Morris,  we  met  the  Iwo  ladies  returning  from  their  walk; 
and,  as  our  companion  had  already  the  privileges  of  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, we  became  their  companions.  An  accurate  observer  of 
human  manners  knows  well  how  decisively  character  is  marked  by  trifles, 
and  bow  wide  is  the  distinction  which  is  frequently  made  by  circum- 
stances apparently  the  most  in>iigniGcant. 

*  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  similarity  of  age  and  person  which  existed 
between  the  two  sisters,  the  first  glance  at  their  dress  and  manner,  the 
first  tones  of  iheir  voice,  were  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  was  whimsical  enough  to  observe  how  every  object  which 
attracted  our  attention  exhibited  their  respective  peculiarities  in  a  new 
and  entertaining  light.  Sense  entered  into  a  learned  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  a  plant,  while  Sensibility  talked  enchantingly  of  the  fading  of 
its  Bower.  From  Matilda  we  had  a  rapturous  eulogium  upon  the  sur- 
rotinding  scenery;  from  Emily  we  derived  much  information  relative 
to  the  state  of  its  cultivation.  When  we  listened  to  the  one,  we  seemed 
to  be  reading  a  novel,  but  a  clever  and  an  interesting  novel;  when  wo 
turned  to  the  other,  we  found  only  real  life,  but  real  life  in  its  most  plea- 
SiOnt  and  engaging  form. 

*  Suddenly  one  of  those  rapid  storms,  which  so  frequently  disturb 
for  a.  time  the  tranquillity  of  the  finest  weather,  appeared  to  be  gather- 
ing over  our  heads.  Dark  clouds  were  driven  impetuously  over  the 
clear  aky,  and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  was  changed 
to  a  close  and  overpowering  heat.  Matilda  looked  up  in  admiration  j 
Emily  in  alarm  :  Sensibility  was  thinking  of  a  landscape— Sense  of  a 
wet  pelisse.   "  This  would  makea  fine  sketch," said  the  first :  "  We  had 

.  better  make  haste,"  eaid  the  second,  The  tempest  continued  to  grow 
gloomier  above  us  :  we  passed  a  ruined  but  which  had  been  lung  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants.  "  Suppose  we  take  refuge  here  for  the  even- 
ing," said   Morris;  "  It   would    be  vtr^  romantic,"  said'  Senaihility; 
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•*  It  would  be  very  disagreeable,"  said  Sense :  *'  How  it  would  astonish 
ray  father !"  said  the  heroine ;  '*  How  it  would  alarm  him  !''  said  her 
•sister. 

'  As  yet  we  had  only  observed  distant  prognostics  of  the  tumult  of 
the  elements  which  was  about  to  take  place.  Now,  however^  the 
collected  fury  of  the  storm  burst  at  once  upon  us.  A  long  and  bright 
flash  of  lightning,  together  with  a  continued  roll  of  thunder,  accom- 
panied  ohe  of  the  heaviest  rains  that  we  have  ever  experienced.  '•  Wc 
shall  iiave  an  adventure  !*'  cried  Matilda :  **  We  shall  be  very  late," 
observed  Emily.  ^*  1  wish  we  were  a  hundred  miles  off^"  said  the  one 
liypcrbolically  ;  "  I  wish  we  were  at  home/'  replied  the  other  soberly* 
i'  Alas  !  we  shall  never  get  home  to-night,"  sighed  Sensibility  patheti- 
cally ;/*  Possibly,"  returned  Sense  drily.  The  fact  was,  that  tbeddest 
of  the  sisters  was  quite  calm,  although  she  was  aware  of  all  the  iacon- 
veniences  of  their  situation;  and  the  youngest  was  terribly  frightened^ 
although  she  began  quoting  poetry.  There  was  another,  and  a  brighter 
flahh  •;  another,  and  a  louder  peal :— Sense  quickened  her  steps, — Sen- 
sibility fainted. 

*■  With  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  aid  of  a  conveyance  froni 
a  ni'ighbouring  farmer,  we  brought  our  companions  in  safety  to  their 
father  s  door.  We  were  of  course  received  with  an  invitation  to  renoiain 
under  shelter  till  the  weather  should  clear  up  ;  and  of  course  we  lelt 
no  reluctance  to  accept  the  offer.  The  house  was  very  neatly  furnished, 
principally  by  the  care  of  the  two  young  ladies;  but  here  again  the 
diversity  of  their  manners  showed  itself  very  plainly.  The  useful  was 
produced  by  the  labour  of  Emily ;  the  ornamental  was  the  fruit  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  Matilda.  The  skill  of  the  former  was  visible  in  the 
sofa-coverS  and  the  curtains ;  but  the  latter  had  decorated  the  card- 
racksj  and  painted  the  roses  of  the  hand-screens.  The  neat  little  book- 
cases too,  which  contained  their  respective  libraries,  suggested  a  similar 
remark.  In  that  of  the  eldest  we  observed  our  native  English  worthies, 
-^Miltonj  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  Pope;  on  the  shelves  of  her  sis- 
ter reclined  the  more  effeminate  Italians, — Tasso,  Ariosto,  Metastasio, 
and  Petrarch.  It  was  a  delightful  thing  to  see  two  amiable  beings  with 
tastes  so  widely  different,  yet  with  hearts  so  closely  united.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  paid  a  longer  visit  than  we  had  originally 
intended. 

^  The  storm  now  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  a  tranquil  evening 
approached.  We  set  out  on  our  return.  The  old  gentleman,  with  his 
daughters,  accompanied  us  a  small  part  of  the  way.  The  scene  around 
us  was  beautiful ;  the  birds  and  the  cattle  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in  the' 
return  of  the  sunshine ;  and  every  herb  and  leaf  had  derived  a  brighter 
tint  from  the  rain-drops  with  which  it  was  spangled.  As  we  lingered 
for  a  few  moments  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  the  mel- 
lowed sound  of  a  flute  was  conveyed  to  us  over  its  clear  surface.  The 
instrument  was  delightfully  played  :  at  such  an  hour,  on  such  a  spot, 
and  with  such  companions,  we  could  have  listened  to  it  for  ever. 
"  That  is  George  Mervyn,"  said  Morris  to  us..  "  How  very  clever  he 
is!"  exclaimed  Matilda;  "  How  very  imprudent,"  replied  Emily.  "  He 
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a  sigh  : 


will  catch  atl  the  hearts  in  ths  place!"  said  Sensibility,  v 
"  He  will  Caleb  nothing   but  a.  colU  !"  said   Sense,  with   a  saiver.      tie 
were  reminded  that  our  companions  were  running  the  same  ri&li,  and 
we  parted  from  them  reluctantly. 

'  We  have  left,  but  not  forgotten  you,  beautiful  creatures !  Often, 
when  we  are  silting  in  solitnde,  with  a.  pen  tebind  our  ear,  and  a  proof 
before  our  eyes,  yon  come,  hand  in  hand,  in  our  imagination!  Some, 
indeedf  enjoin  us  to  prefer  esteem  to  fascination  ;-~(o  write  sonnets  to 
Sensibility,  and  tn  look  fur  a  wife  in  Sense,  Tliese  are  the  suggestions 
of  age ;  perhaps,  of  prudence.  We  are  young,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
shake  our  heads  as  we  listen.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  ]32 — 125. 

We  meet  with  several  attempts  at  fictitioas  narrative,  some  of 
Ihem,  as  that  of  Edward  Morton,  not  uninteresting.  By  far  the 
most  ingenious  piece  of  this  kind,  however,  is  a  late  of  olden  limea, 
entitled,  '  Tlie  Kuiglit  and  the  Knave,'  suggested  by  the  romance 
of  Ivanhoe,  but  of  which  nothing,  except  the  age  and  manners, 
bears  any  affinity  to  that  magnificent  composition,  of  the  style  and 
spirit  of  which  it  is  a  light,  hut  not  farcical  parody.  It  is  much 
loo  long  for  insertion,  and  detached  passages  could  give  do  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  merits ;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  the  *  Bogle  of  J^nneslie,'  a  shorter  piece  of  the  same 
description. 

'  "  An"  ye  winna  believe  i'  the  Bogle  f"  said  a  pretty  young  lassie  to 
her  sweetheart,  as  they  sat  in  the  door  of  her  father's  cottage  one  tine 
Autumn  evening : — "  Do  you  hear  that,  mither,  Andrew  'I!  no  believe 
r  the  Bogle?" 


"Gudebe  wi'us,  Effie 
cate  youth  of  about  two-ar 
gin  I  were  to  heed  every  a 
'  The  words  "  auld  wife" 
her  lips  in  silence.  Her  n' 
the  young  man's  prejudie 
o'clock  o'  night,  a  certain 
a  maiden  above  the  usual  si 


I"  exclaimed  Andrew, — a  slender  and  deli- 
d-twenty, — "  a  bonny  lime  I  wad  hae  o't, 
lid  wife's  clatter." 

had  a  manifest  effect  on  Effie,  and  she  bit 
lolber  immediately  opened  a  battery  upon 
irrating  that  on  Anneslie  Heath,  at  ten 
apparition  was  wont  to  appear,  in  the  form  of 
size,  with  awide  three-cornered  hat.  Sundry 
other  particulars  were  mentioned,  but  Andrew  was  still  incredulous. 
"  Hell  rue  that,  dearly  will  he  rue't  !"  said  Effie.  as  he  departed. 

'  Many  days,  however,  parsed  away,  and  Effie  was  evidently  much 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  scepticism  of  her  lover  gathered  strength. 
Nay,  he  had  the  audacity  to  insult,  by  gibes  and  jests,  the  true  be- 
lievers, and  to  call  upon  them  for  the  reason:;  of  their  faith.  Effie  was 
in  a  terrible  passion. 

'  At  last,  however,  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  Andrew  was  passing 
over  the  moor,  while  the  clock  struck  ten  ;  for  it  was  his  usual  practice 
to  walk  at  that  hour,  in  order  to  mock  the  fears  of  his  future  bride. 
He  was  just  winding  round  the  thicket  which  opened  to  him  a  view  of 
the  cottage  where  Effie  dwelt,  when  he  heard  a  light  step  behind  him, 
end,  in  an  instant,  big  feet  were  tripped  up,  and  he  was  laid  prostrate 
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on  the  tarf.  Upon  looking  op  he  heheld  a  tall  nmscblar  man  stand- 
ing over  hiro,  who,  in  no  courteous  manner,  desired  to  see  the  contents 
of  his  pocket.  *'  Deil  he  on  ye !"  exclaimed  the  young  forester,  ^  1 
hae  hut  ae  coin  i'  the  warld."  **  Thai  coin  maun  I  hae,^  said  his  as^ 
snilant.  *'  Faith !  Tse  show  ye  play  for't,  then,*'  said  Andrew^  aad 
sprung  upon  his  feet. 

'Andrew was  esteemed  the  hest  cudgel-player  for  twenty  miles  rounds 
so  that  in  brief  space,  he  cooled  the  ardour  of  his  antagonist,  and  dealt 
such  visitations  upon  his  skull  as  might  have  made  a  much  firmer  head 
ache  for  a  fortnight.  The  man  stepped  back,  and,  pausing  in  his  as- 
sault, raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  buried  it  among  his  dark 
locks.  It  returned  covered  with  blood.  '^  Thou  hast  cracked  my 
crown,"  he  said,  '*  but  yet  ye  sha'  na  gang  scatheless ;''  and,  ffinging 
down  his  cudgel,  he  flew  on  his  young  foe,  and,  grasping  his  body  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  the  attack,  whirled  him  to  the  earth  with  an  ap- 
palling impetus.  '^  The  Lord  hae  mercy  on  me  T  said  Andrew,  "  Iia 
a  dead  man.** 

'  He  was  not  far  from  it,  for  his  rude  foe  was  preparing  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  victory.  Suddenly  something  stirred  in  the 
bushes,  and  the  conqueror,  turning  away  from  his  victim,  cried  ou^ 
*'  The  bogle  I  the  bogle  T  and  fled  precipitately.  Andrew  ventured  to 
look  up.  He  saw  the  figure  which  had  been  described  to  him  ap^ 
proaching  ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  its  face  was  very  pale,  and  its 
step  was  not  heard  on  the  grass.  At  last  it  stood  by  his  side,  and  looked 
down  upon  him.  Andrew  buried  his  face  in  his  cloak:  presently  the 
apparition  spoke — indistinctly  indeed,  for  its  teeth  seemed  to  chatter 
with  cold  : — *'  This  is  a  cauld  an'  an  eerie  night  to  be  sae  late  on  An- 
neslie  Moor !"  and  immediately  it  glided  away. — Andrew  lay  a  few 
minutes  in  a  trance ;  and  then  arising  from  his  cold  bed,  ran  hastily 
towards  the  cottage  of  his  mistress.  His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  the 
vapours  of  the  night  sunk  chill  upon  his  brow  as  he  lifted  up  the  latdi, 
and  flung  himself  on  an  oaken  seat. 

"Preserve  us!"  cried  the  old  woman.  "Why,  ye  are  mair  thaa 
aneugh  to  frighten  a  body  out  o'  her  wits!  To  come  in  wi'  sic  a  jaunt 
and  a  jerk,  bareheaded,  and  the  red  blood  spattered  a'  o'er  your  new 
leather  jerkin !  Shame  on  you,  Andrew !  in  what  mishanter  hast  thou 
broken  that  fule's  head  o'  thine  1" 

"  Peace,  mither  1"  said  the  young  man,  taking  breath,  "  I  hae  seen 
the  bogle !" 

"  The  old  lady  had  a  long  line  of  reproaches,  drawn  up  in  order  of 
march,  between  her  lips;  but  the  mention  of  the  bogle  was  the  signal  for 
<ilisbanding  them.  A  thousand  questions  poured  in,  in  rapid  succession. — 
"  How  old  was  she  ?  How  was  she  dressed  ?  Who  was  she  like  ?  What 
did  she  say?" 

*'  She  was  a  tall  thin  woman,  about  seven  feet  high!" 

"  ph  Andrew  r  cried  Effie. 

"  As  ugly  as  sin  !" 

"  Other  people  tell  a  different  story,"  said  Effie. 

"  True,  on  my  Bible  oath  1  and  then  her  beard'' — 

"  A  beard ! 


"  A  beard!  Andrew,"  stiiteked  Eflie,  *'  a  woman  wiiti  a  beard !  Fur 
shame,  Aniii'ea' !" 

"  Nay,  1  will  swear  Jt — !  She  had  s«n  full  saxly  winWrs  afore  s!m 
died  to  trouble  us  !" 

"  111  wager  my  best  new  goun,"  said  (lie  maiden,  "  that  saxteen  would 
be  nearer  the  ta ark." 

"  But  wha  was  she  like,  Andrewr  said  the  old  woman.  "  Was  she 
like  auld  Janet  that  was  drowned  in  the  pond  hard  by  ?  or  that  auld 
witch  that  your  master  hanged  for  stealing  his  pet  tambf  or  was  slic 
like — " 

"Are  you  sure  she  was  na  like  me,  Andrew?"  said  Effic,  looking 
archly  in  his  face. 

"  You — Pshaw !  Failh,  goid  mither,  she  was  like  to  naebody  that  I 
ken,  unless  it  be  auld  KIspelh,  the  cobler's  wife,  that  was  spirited  awa' 
by  the  Abbot,  for  breaking  Father  Jerome's  bead  wi'  a  tin  I'jying-pan !' 

*'  And  how  was  she  drcst,  Andrew?" 

"  In  ihat  horrible  three  cornered  hat,  which  may  I  be  blinded  if  ever 
1  seek  to  look  upon  again  !  an'  in  a  lani;  Uue  apron." — 

"  Green,  Andrew!''  cried  Eifie,  twirling  her  own  green  apron  round 
her  thumb. 

"  How  you  like  to  teaie  o*ie!"  said  the  lover.  Poor  Andrew  did  not 
st  all  eater  into  his  mistress's  pleasantry;  for  he  laboured  under  great 
depression  of  spirits,  and  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"  But  ye  hae  na  laid  us  what  she  said,  lad  i"  said  the  old  woman,  as- 
suming ail  air  oldceper  mystery  as  each  question  was  put  and  aiiswered 

"  Lord  i  what  signiAes  U  whether  she  said  this  or  ihatt  Haud  jxiur 
tongue!  and  get  me  some  comfort ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  I'm  vera  cauld." 

"  Weelmayest  thou  be  sae,"  said  Effie;  "  for  indeed,"  she  continued, 
in  a  feigned  voice,"  i(  ■watacauid  an'  an -eerie  night  to  be  sac  (ate  on  Aii- 
neslie  Muir" 

'  Andrew  started,  and  a  doubt  seemed  to  pass  over  his  mind,  lie 
looked  up  at  the  damsel,  and  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  her  large 
blue  eye  was  lauj>hing  at  him  from  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  ihree- 
cornered  Hat,  The  next  moment  he  tuog  over  her  in  an  ecstasy  of 
gratitude,  and  smothered  with  his  kisses  the  ridicule  which  she  forced 
upon  him  as  [he  penalty  of  his  preservation. 

"  Seven  feet  high,  Andrew  !" — 

*'  My  dear  Effie!" — 

"  As  ugly  as  sin  !" — 

"  My  darling  lassie  1"^ 

**  And  a  beard!" — 

■"Na!  na  !  now  you  carry  the  jeat  o'ei' far  T 

"  And  saxty  winters!" 

"  Saxteeu  springs;  Effie!  dear,  delightful,  smiling  spring*!" 

"And  Elspeth  the  cobler's  wife!  oh  !  Andrew,  Andrew!  I  never  can 
brgie  you  for  the  cobler's  wife ! — and  whut  say  you  now,  Andrew  !  is 
there  nae  bogle  on  the  moir  ?" 

"  My 
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^*  My  dear  Effie !  for  your  sake  HI  believe  in  a'  the  bogles  in  Chruh 
teDdie  r 

*'  That  is,"  said  Effie,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  vehement  fit  of 
risibility,  *'  that  is,  in  a'  that  wear  *'  three-cornered  Hats.^  ' 

Of  the  criticisms  interspersed  through  these  numbers,  we  are  of 
course  bound  to  speak  with  professional  courtesy.  Of  this,  in- 
deed, they  have  not  much  need.  They  are  few  in  nuQibcur,  the 
work  professedly  of  an  individual  hand,  and  betoken  a  mind  strongly 
impressed  with  the  more  obvious  and  palpable  beauties  of  the 
fvriter  before  it,  although  not  sufficiently  acute  in  tracing  them  to 
their  sources.  There  is  a  vague  and  undefined  sense  of  excel- 
lence pervading  tliese  pieces,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
writer's  perceptions  are  rather  vivid  than  clear,  and  that  he  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  graces  and  sublimities  of  his  fa- 
vourite authors  to  gaze  on  them  with  undazzled  eye.  He  has, 
however,  that  enthusiasm  for  bis  siibject,  without  a  portion  of 
ivhich  no  one,  we  think,  can  be  a  genume  critic,  any  more  than  a 
good  poet ;  and  there  is  a  certain  impetuosity  of  manner,  as  well 
as  something  of  juvenile  dogmatism  about  him,  whidi,  as  beii^ 
natural  and  characteristic,  produces  an  effect  not  unamusing.  We 
speak  of  the  critiques  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Charies 
l«amb : — that  on  Montgomery  is  obviously  by  a  different  writer, 
and  is  so  far  valuable  as  it  exiiibits  a  rude,  but  tolerably  faithful 
^ketch  of  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of  a  genuine  po^t,  whose 
last  work,  from  the  defects  of  its  subject  and  plan,  seems  to  have 
ffiiled  of  that  success  which  the  mild  pathos  of  some  of  its  paissages, 
find  the  picturesque  beaiity  of  others,  might  otherwise  have  ol^^ 
tained  for  it. 

Of  the  essays  on  serious  subjects,  we  shall  only  say,  without  in- 
tending any  disparagement  to  the  talents  and  motives  of  Mr. 
Martin  Sterling,  the  representative  of  Eton  wisdom  and  morality, 
that  we  wish  they  had  adopted  a  somewhat  higher  ground,  bodi 
intellectual  and  moral. 

The  poetry  of  the  '  Etonian'  is,  we  think,  more  uniformly  good 
than  the  prose.  A  large  proportion  of  the  verses  are  marked  with 
indisputable  genius ;  and  where  there  is  not  genius,  there  is  a  youth- 
ful vigour  and  vivacity,  which  almost  server  as  its  substitute.  One 
principal  charm  of  tlie  present  work,  indeed,  13  denyecl  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  hieing  exclusively  the  composition  of  boys  and 
young  men.  Its  pages  are  '  redolent  of  joy  and  youth'i — -i^e 
sprightliness,  and  levity,  and  enthusiasm,  and  pensiveness  qf  early 
years  pervade  the  whole ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without 
some  of  those  reflections  which  Gray  has  embodied  in  his  exqiii^ 
sjtely  wrought  tribute  of  recognition.  One  prominent  feature  of 
the  serious  poetry  is  the  imitation  of  eminent  living  writers  which 
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ia  every  where  visible.  Somelliing  liLe  tliis  indeeil  is  tn  he  ex- 
pected ill  all  juvenile  compoai lions.  Young  poets,  \Ae  citildreii, 
are  by  nature  imitutive.  Before  the  mind  has  strength  ti>  form 
ideas  of  its  own,  it  can  feel  strongly  the  thoughts  and  images  of 
others;  and  there  is  an  instinct  iu  )outh,  which  prompts  us  to 
emulate  that  of  which  we  perceive  Itie  beauty.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  mind  ik  devoid  of  original  conceptions — they  exist  in  fnct 
tliere,  but  in  a  dormant  and  embryo  state.  Under  this  outward  dis- 
guise of  imitation,  new  powers  are  insensibly  springing  up;  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  and  the  accompanying  development  uf  the 
passions  and  alFections,  elicit  and  call  them  into  aciion  ;  and,  afleE 
a  temporary  fluctuation,  and  struggle  between  old  liabits  and 
nascent  capacities,  the  borrowed  veil  is  thrown  off,  and  the  matured 
faculties  shine  forth  in  their  full  and  proper  lustre.  The  same 
change  takes  place  in  the  literary  hislury  of  a  people,  uhere  an  age 
of  foreign  or  classical  imitation  generally  precedes  tlie  formation  of 
a  national  literature.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  applying  our  theory 
to  the  compositions  before  n» ;  but  it  is  less  discreditable  to  be  de- 
ceived in  prophecies  of  good,  than  of  evil.  We  speak  not  of  all, 
but  of  a  large  proportion.  I  f  they  are  not  poetry,  they  are  the  fore- 
runnerijof  poetry.  They  are  the  streaks  and  crimson  flushes  which 
precede  the  perfect  day.  The  little  poem  in  imitation  of  Words- 
worth (vol.  i.  p.  ^73.)  is  a  curious  exemplitication  of  our  remarks. 
The  author  has  evidently  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  images  of  his  original;  and  being  seized  widi  a 
desire,  similar  to  that  observable  in  children,  of  handling  the  things 
he  admirer,  and  employing  them  in  his  own  way,  without  suffici- 
ently understanding;  their  use,  he  lias  huddled  them  into  a  some- 
what unmeaning  composition — a  gay  but  confused  assemblage  of 
words  and  things,  like  a  gorgeous  di  earn,  or  like  fragmciils  of  music 
united  into  one  piece  without  any  system. 

Another  ciiaracteristic  of  these  pieces,  the  earlier  ones  at  least, 
is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  melancholy  subjects.  It  seems  as  if 
the  young  were  led  by  an  unconscious  instinct  to  temper  the  exube- 
rance of  their  natural  gaiety  by  an  occasional  reference  to  such 
subjects,  or  as  if,  by  a  species  of  presentiment,  they  let  their 
thoughts  wander  among  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  niaturer  life; 
as  the  bird  moistens  her  pinions  in  the  pool  by  way  of  preparation 
I  for  the  e!ipected  shower.  It  is  a  moral  antiperislasis, — the  heat- 
sbower  on  sultry  days — the  result  of  contraries.  Not  that  the 
poetry  of  the  '  Etonian'  is  on  the  wliole  characterized  by  gloom  or 
pensiveness ;  far  from  it— there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  large  infusion 
of  mirth  and  pleasantry ;  and  a  diversity  of  hands  is  visible  here,  as 
in  the  prose  department.     One  only  of  these  can  we  venture  with 

»any  great  gonfidence  tp  specify,  who  appears  to  bp  the  Coryphseiis 
^^  G  4  of 
■ 
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of  the  baiidi  and  whose  productions  are  distinguished  by  a  mild 
pathos,  a  pervading  sweetness,  and  a  mellow  equability  of  versifica* 
tion,  enlivened  in  one  instance,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  advert, 
by  a  reasonable  share  of  comic  talent.  His  peculiar  character  is 
very  visible  in  a  poem  called  *  My  Brother's  Grave,'  written  in  an 
alternation  of  octosyllabic  couplets  and  quatrains,  a  measure  singu- 
larly adapted  for  the  expression  of  quiet  and  pensive  feeling  without 
much  depth  of  thought.  The  species  of  melody  displayed  in  it  is 
that  of  a  former  age  of  our  poetry,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  it  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection.  We  quote  the  openii^  lines,  and  regret 
that  we  cannot  find  space  for  more. 

'  Beneath  the  chancel's  hallow'd  stone, 

Expos'd  to  every  rustic  tread, 
To  few,  save  rustic  mourners,  known, 

My  brother,  is  thy  lowly  bed. 
Few  words,  upon  the  rough  stone  graven, 

Thy  name— thy  birth — thy  youth  declare — 
Thy  innocence — thy  hopes  of  Heaven — 

In  simplest  phrase  recorded  there. 
No  'scutcheons  shine,  no  banners  wave. 
In  mockery  o'er  my  Brother's  Grave. 

*  No  sound  of  human  toil  or  strife 

To  death's  lone  dwelling  speaks  of  life. 
Nor  breaks  the  silence  still  and  deep 

Where  thou,  beneath  thy  burial  stone, 
Art  laid  in  that  unstartled  sleep 

The  living  eye  hath  never  known. 
The  lonely  sexton's  footstep  falls 
In  dismal  echoes  on  the  walls, 
As,  slowy  pacing  through  the  aisle, 

He  sweeps  th'  unholy  dust  away, 
And  cobwebs,  which  must  not  defile 

I'hose  windows  on  the  Sabbath-day ; 
And,  passing  through  the  central  nave, 
Treads  lightly  on  my  Brother's  Grave. 

*  But  when  the  sweet-toned  Sabbath-chime, 

Pouring  its  music  on  the  breeze, 
Proclaims  the  well- known  holy  lime 

Of  prayer,  and  thanks,  and  bended  knees ; 
When  rustic  crowds  devoutly  meet, 

And  lips  and  hearts  to  God  are  given. 
And  souls  enjoy  oblivion  sweet 

Of  earthly  ills,  in  thoughts  of  Heaven  ; 
What  voice  of  calm  and  solemn  tone 
Is  heard  above  the  burial-stone? 
What  form  in  priestly  meek  array 
Beside  the  altar  kneels  to  pray  ? 

What 
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What  holy  hands  are  lifted  up 
To  bless  the  sacramental  cup? 
Full  well  i  know  that  reverend  form, 

And  if  a  voice  could  reach  the  dead, 
Those  tones  would  reach  thee,  tho'  the  worm, 

My  brother,  makes  thy  breast  his  bed ; 
That  Sire,  who  thy  existence  gave, 
Now  stands  beside  thy  lowly  urave/ — vol.  i.  p.  76, 

Tlie  following  beautiful  stanzas  are  apparently  from  the  same 
hand. 

'  In  many  a  strain  of  grief  and  joy, 

My  youthful  spirit  sung  to  thee; 
But  I  am  now  no  more  a  boy. 

And  there's  a  gulph  'twixt  thee  and  me* 
Time  on  my  brow  has  set  his  seal — 

I  start  to  find  myself  a  man. 
And  know  that  I  no  more  shall  feel 

As  only  boyhood's  spirit  caur 

And  now  I  bid  a  long  adieu 

To  thoughts  that  held  my  heart  in  thrall, 
To  cherish'd  dreams  of  brightest  hue, 

And  thee — the  brightest  dream  of  all. 
My  footsteps  rove  not  where  they  rov'd, 

My  home  is  chang'd,  and,  one  by  one. 
The  "  old,  familiar^'  forms  I  lov'd 

Are  faded  from  my  path — and  gone. 

I  launch  into  life's  stormy  main. 

And  'tis  with  tears — but  not  of  sorrow. 
That,  pouring  thus  my  parting  strain,- 

I  bid  thee,  as  a  bride,  good-morrow. 
Full  well  thou  know'st  I  envy  not 

The  heart  it  is  thy  choice  to  share; 
My  soul  dwells  on  thee,  as  a  thought 

With  which  no  earthly  wishes  are. 

It  is  my  joy,  it  is  my  pride 

To  picture  thee  in  bliss  divine; 
A  happy  and  an  honour'd  bride. 

Blest  by  a  fonder  love  than  mine. 
Be  thou  to  one  a  holy  spell, 

A  bliss  by  day — a  dream  by  night, — 
A  thought  on  which  his  soul  shall  dwell, — 

A  cheering  and  a  guiding  light. 

His  be  thy  heart, — but  while  no  other 

Disturbs  kis  image  at  its  core. 
Still  think  of  me  as  of  a  brother, 

I'd  not  be  lov'd,  nor  love  thee,  more. 

For 
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For  thee  each  feeling  of  my  breast 

So  holy — so  serene  shall  be. 
That  when  thy  heart  to  his  is  prest, 

Twill  be  no  crime  to  think  of  me. 

I  shall  not  wander  forth  at  night, 

To  breathe  thy  name — as  lovers  would; 
Thy  form,  in  visions  of  delight, 

Not  oft  shall  break  my  solitude. — 
^ut  when,  v^l  morn  or  midnight  hour, 

I  commune  with  my  God,  alone, 
Pefore  the  throne  of  Peace  and  Power 

ril  blend  thy  welfare  with  my  own. 

And  iff  with  pure  and  fervent  sighs, 

1  bend  before  some  lov'd  one's  shrin.e,  ' 
When  gating  on  her  gentle  eyes. 

1  shall  not  blush  to  think  of  thine. 
Thou,  when  thou  meet'st  thy  love's  caress. 

And  wlien  thy  children  climb  thy  knee, 
In  thy  calm  hour  of  happiness^ 

Then  sometimes — tmnetimes  think  of  nfc' — pp.  46,  47. 

^  Godiva'  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the  new  Whisllecraft  style; 
we  thinki  howeyer,  that  wjth  much  of  the  instinctive  delicacy  and 
native  gentility  p(  ^he  poet  of  ^  Gyges,'  the  author  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  handling  his  subject  witp  the  same  dexterity  and  ^de- 
corum ;  and  if  our  literature  is  to  be  disgraced  (as  is  threatened) 
by  the  publication  of  an  English  piicelle,  we  do  not  wish  to  see, 
in  a  work  like  the  Etonian,  any  thing  wl]iich  may  in  the  most  distant 
degree  remind  119  of  sii^ch  compositions.  We  quote  one  of  fhe 
serious  passages,  >yhicli  strifies  us  a^  siugularly  fine. 

LVI. 
^  What  were  Godiva^s  thoughts  at  that  dread  hour 
In  her  lone  chamber?     Silent  did  she  kneel, 
^er  deep  hiue  eyes  rais'd  meekly  to  the  Power 

Of  Heaven,  in  dumb,  yet  eloquent  appeal. 
Thus  pray'd  the  gentle  lady  m  hex:  bower. 

Till  o'er  her  sorrows  peace  began  to  steal. 
And  the  calm  rapture  of  the  silent  skies 
^ad  sunk  into  her  spirit  through  her  eyes. 

LVII. 

The  lady  rose  from  prayer,  with  cheek  o'erflush'd. 

And  ^yes  all  radiant  with  celestial  fire. 
The  anguish'd  beatings  of  her  heart  were  husb-d. 

So  calmly  heavenward  did  her  thoughts  aspire. 
A  moment's  pause — and  tl^en  ^he  deeply  blushed, 

As,  trembling,  she  unpl^sp'd  her  rich  attire. 
And,  shrinking  from  the  sun-light,  shone  confj^t 
The  fi[)p  and  dazzling  beauties  pf  hpr  brti^s^; 

LVIII. 
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LVIII. 

Am]  when  her  white  and  radiant  limbs  lay  bare, 
The  fillet  from  her  brow  the  dame  unbound, 

And  let  the  traces  of  her  raven  hair 

Flow  down  in  wavy  lightness  to  the  ground, 

Till  half  they  veil'd  her  limbs  and  bosom  fair, 
In  dark  and  shadowy  beauty  floating  round, 

As  clouds,  in  the  still  firmament  of  June, 

Shade  the  palesplendours  of  the  midnight  moon. 

LIX. 
But  then  her  spirit  fell,  when  thus  alone 

She  stood  in  the  deep  silence  of  her  bower, 
And  felt  that  there  she  was  beheld  by  none 

Save  One  unknown,  supreme  eternal  Power. 
She  dar'd  not  raise  her  meek  eyes,  trembling  one,    . 

Again  from  earth;  she  could  have  wish'd  that  hour 
Rather  in  view  of  thousands  to  have  stood, 
Than  in  that  still  and  awful  solitude. 

LX. 
Away — away,  with  wild  and  hurried  pace, 

Through  many  a  long  and  echoing  room  she  stole; 
No  voice  arrests  her  ear,  no  human  face 

Bursts  on  the  dreamy  wildness  of  her  sou!,'  &c. 

pp.  160,  161. 

Our  Keadiers  would  probably  wish  for  specimens  of  the  talents 
pf  some  of  the  rest  of  the  youthful  fraternity.  We  are  sure  they 
l^ill  be  gratified  with  the  following. 

^  Nao.  ^. — Heard  of  the  death  of  poor  Morton. — If  ever  man  died 
of  love  it  was  Edward  Morton. — ^The'lady  to  whom  he  became  early 
attached  ^^  married  to  another. — Morton  was  present  at  the  marriage, 
and  was  never  spen  to  smile  afterwards. — The  lady,  it  is  said,  was  un- 
Iiappy  in  her  union,  and  did  not  survive  it  many  yiears. — Morton  died 
at  Corfu. — A  portrait  of  the  Jady  was  foufid  in  hi?  portfolio  wrapped  pp 
in  the  following  lines: — 

I  saw  thee  wedded — thou  ^\6&i  gp 

Within  the  sacred  aisle. 
Thy  young  cheek  in  a  blushing  glo>v^ 

Betwixt  a  tear  and  smile. 
Thy  heart  wa^  glajd  in  maiden  glee. 
But  he  it  lov'd  so  fervently 

Was  faithless  all  the  while; 
I  hate  him  for  the  yow  he  spoke — 
i  hate  him  for  the  yow  he  broke. 

i 

I  bid  the  love  that  could  not  die^ 

Its  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 
And  buried  all  my  misery 

In  secrecy  and  tears ; 

And 
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And  dayt  pmu'd  on,  and  thou  didst  prove 
The  pang  of  unrequited  love. 

E'en  in  thine  early  yeaiv; 
And  thou  didst  die,  so  £ur  and  good ! 
In  silence  and  in  solitude ! 

While  thou  wert  living,  I  did  hide 

Affection's  seciet  pains ; 
I'd  not  have  shock'd  thy  modest  pride 

For  all  the  world  contains ; 
But  thou  hast  perish'd,  and  the  fire 
That  often  checked,  could  de'er  expire. 

Again  unhidden  reigns: 
It  is  no  crime  to  speak  my  vow. 
For  ah !  thou  canst  not  hear  it  now. 

Thou  sleep'st  beneath  thy  lowly  stone. 

That  dark  and  dreamless  sleep ; 
And  he,  thy  loved  and  chosen  one — 

Why  goes  he  not  to  weep? 
He  does  not  kneel  where  1  have  knelt. 
He  cannot  feel  what  I  have  felt. 

The  aneuish,  still,  and  deep. 
The  painral  thou^ts  of  what  has  been. 
The  canker-worm  that  is  not  seen. 

But  I — as  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave 

Unconsciously  i  ride. 
My  thoughts  are  hovering  o'er  thy  grave, 

My  soul  is  by  thy  side. 
There  is  one  voice  that  wails  thee  yet, 
One  heart  that  cannot  e'er  forget 

The  visions  that  have  died ; 
And  aye  thy  form  is  buried  there, 
A  doubt — an  anguish— a  despair  f — pp.  240,  241. 

Of  the  comic  poetry  of  one  of  our  young  essayists,  we. have 
already  given  a  favourable  character;  it  is  indeed,  in  our  opinion, 
superior  to  his  prose.  We  subjoin  one  or  two  of  tiie characters  in 
tlie  '  Eve  of  Battle.' 

*  Thou  too  thy  brilliant  helm  must  don, 

Etona's  wild  and  wayward  son. 

Mad  merry  Charies. — While,  beardless  yet, 

Thou  look  St  upon  thy  plume  of  jet, 

Or  smilest,  as  the  clouds  of  night 

Are  drifted  back  by  morning's  light, 

Thy  boyish  look,  thy  careless  eyes, 

Might  wake  the  envy  of  the  wise. 

Six  months  have  past  since  thou  didst  rove 

Unwilling  through  Etona's  grove, 

Trembling  at  many  an.  ancient  face 

That  met  thee  in  that  holy  place ! 

To 
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To  speak  the  plain  and  honest  trntb. 

Thou  wast  no  scholar  in  thy  youth. 

But  now  go  forth — broke  loose  from  school^ 

Kill  and  destroy  by  classic  rule. 

Or  die  in  fight,  to  live  in  story. 

As  valiant  Hector  did  before  ye. 

On !  on !  take  forts  and  storm  positions. 

Break  Frenchmen's  heads — instead  of  Priscian't^ 

And  seek  in  death  and  conflagration 

A  gradus  to  thy  reputation. 

Yet,  when  the  war  is  loud  and  high, 

Thine  old  mistakes  will  round  thee  fly ; 

And  still,  in  spite  of  all  thy  care. 

False  quantities  will  haunt  thee  U^ere  ; 

For  thou  wilt  make,  amidst  the  throng. 

Or  ^(tfn  short,  or  acAioc  long. 

*  Methinks  I  know  that  figure  bold. 
And  stalwart  limbs  of  giant  mould ! 
Tis  he — I  know  his  ruddy  face. 
My  tried  staunch  friend,  Sir  Matthew  Chase; 
His  snore  is  loud,  his  slumber  deep. 
Yet  dreams  are  with  him  in  his  sleep. 
And  Fancy's  visions  oft  recall 
The  merry  hunt  and  jovial  hall — 
And  oft  replace  before  his  sight 
The  bustle  of  to-morrow's  fight. 
In  swift  succession  o'er  his  brain, 
Come  fields  of  corn,  and  fields  of  slain ; 
And  as  the  varying  image  burns, 
Blood  and  blood-horses  smoke  by  turns ; 
The  five-barr'd  gate  find  muddy  ditch, 
Smolensko  and  ''  the  spotted  bitch" — 

And  thou  too,  Clavering — Humour's  son ! 
Made  up  of  wisdom  and  of  fun ! 
Medley  of  all  that's  dark  and  clear. 
Of  all  that's  foolish,  all  that's  dear, 
Tell  me  what  brings  thee  here  to  die. 
Thou  prince  of  eccentricity  ? 
Poor  Arthur !  in  his  childhood's  day 
He  cared  so  little  for  his  play. 
And  wore  so  grave  and  prim  a  look. 
And  cried  so,  when  he  miss'd  his  book. 
That  aunts  were  eager  to  presage 
The  glories  of  his  riper  age, 
And  fond  mamma  in  him  foresaw 
The  bulwark  of  the  British  law, 
And  Science  from  her  lofty  throne 
Look'd  down  and  "  mark'd  him  for  her  own.* 

Ah! 
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Ah !  why  did  flattery  come  4t  school' 

To  tinge  him  with  a  shade  of  fool ! 

Alas !  what  clever  plans  were  crost ! 

Alas !  how  wise  a  judge  was  lost ! 

^Vithout  a  friend  to  check  or  guide. 

He  hurried  into  fashion's  tide. 

He  aped  each  folly  of  the  throng, 

Was  all  by  turns,  and  nothing  long; — 

Skilful  in  fencing,  and  in  fist. 

Blood — critic — jockey — methodist ; 

Causeless  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow, 

Tory  to-day,  and  Whig  to-morrow, 

All  habits  and  all  shapes  he  wore. 

And  lov'd,  and  laugh *d^  and  pray*d,  and  swore* 

And  now  some  instantaneous  freak. 

Some  peevish  whim,  or  jealous  pique 

Has  made  the  battle's  iron  show'r 

The  hobby  of  the  present  hour, 

And  bade  him  seek,  in  steel  and  lead. 

An  opiate  for  a  rambling  head.' — 

Our  extracts  have  already  been  too  profuse;  yet  we  cannot  close 
without  quoting  a  few  stanzas  from  '  a  Sketch'  called  '  Changing 
Quarters,'  which  possesses  a  considerable  vein  of  poetry,  humour 
and  good  feeling* 

'  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  out  they  come. 
At  the  solemn  beat  of  the  rolling  drum. 

Apparel  I'd  for  the  march ; 
Many  an  old  and  honour'd  name^ 
Young  warriors,  with  their  eyes  of  flame^ 
And  aged  veterans  in  the  wars. 
With  little  pay,  and  many  scars^ 
And  titled  lord,  and  tottering  beau. 
Right  closely  wrapt  from  top  to  toe 

In  vanity  and  starch. 

The  rising  sun  is  gleaming  bright, 
And  Britain's  flag  is  waving  light. 
And  widely,  where  the  gales  invite^ 

The  charger's  mane  is  flowing; 
Around  is  many  a  staring  face 
Of  envious  boor  and  wondering  grace, 
And  Echo  shouts  through  all  the  place^ 

"  The  soldiers  be  a-going!" 
Beauty  and  bills  are  buzzing  now 

In  many  a  martial  ear, 
And  midst  the  tumult  and  the  row. 
Is  seen  the  tailor's  anxious  bow, 

And  woman's  anxious  tear. 

Alas! 
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Alas  \  the  thousand  cared  that  float 
To-day  around  a  scarlet  coat! 

There's  Serjeant  Cross,  in  fume  and  fref^ 
With  little  Mopsa,  the  coquette, 

Close  clinging  to  his  side^ 
Who,  if  fierce  Mars  and  thundering  Jove 
Had  had  the  least  respect  for  love, 

To-day  had  been  his  bride. 
And,  midst  the  trumpet's  wild  acclainr, 
She  c^lls  upon  her  lover's  namey 

In  beaeitiful  alarm; 
Still  looking  up  expectantly 
To  see  the  tear  drop  in  his  eyc^, 

Still  hanging  to  his  arm. 
And  he  the  while — his  fallen  chop 

Most  eloquently  tells, 
That  much  he  wishes  little  Mop 
Were  waiting  for — another  drop. 

Or  hanging — somewhere  else.' — pp.  132,  133. 

After  a  somewhat  ludicrous  description  of  the  wistful  anxiety 
6f  the  mdjbr,  ci&ptahis  and  subaltern  officers  to  escape  from  the 
'  bills'  and  other  importunate  claims  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  the 
)[>oet  suddenly  recollects  himself,  and  falls  into  the  following  sweet 
strain,  with  which  our  decreasing  limits  reluctantly  compel  us  to 
conclude  our  remarks. 

.  '  Is^ere  an  eye,  which  nothing  sees. 

In  what  it  views  to-day. 
To  whisper  deeper  thoughts  than  these^ 

And  wake  a  graver  lay  ? 
Oh  think  not  thus !  when  Lovers  part^ 
When  weeping  eye  and  trembling  heart 

Speak  more  than  words  can  say ; 
It  ill  becomes  my  jesting  song 
To  run  so  trippingly  along, 
And  on  these  trifling  themes  bestow 
What  ought  to  be  a  note  of  woe. 

I  see  young  Edward's  courser  standi 
The  bridle  rests  upon  his  hand ; 
But  beauteous  Helen  lingers  yet. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eyelid  wet; 
And  as  she  speaks  in  that  sweet  tone. 
Which  makes  the  listener's  soul  its  own  \ 
And  as  she  heaves  that  smother'd  sigh 
Which  Lovers  cannot  hear  and  fly. 
In  Edward's  face  looks  up  the  while^ 
And  longs  to  weep,  yet  seems  to  smile* 

«  Fair 
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**  Fair  forms  may  fleet  around,  my  love ! 

And  lighter  steps  than  mine. 
And  sweeter  tones  may  sound,  my  k>?e ! 

And  brighter  eyes  may  shine ; 
But  wheresoever  thou  dost  rove. 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  heart,  my  love ! 

So  truly,  wholly,  thine, 
As  that  which  at  thy  feet  is  aching. 
As  if  its  every  string  were  breaking ! 

'*  I  would  not  see  thee  glad,  my  love ! 

As  erst,  in  happier  years ; 
Yet  do  not  seem  so  sad,  my  love ! 

Because  of  Helen's  fears ; 
Swiftly  the  flying  minutes  move: 
And  though  we  weep  to-day,  my  love  ! 

Heavy  and  bitter  tears. 
There'll  be,  for  every  tear  that  strays, 
A  thousand  smiles  in  other  days/ — vol.  ii*  p.  135. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Account  of  a  Tour  in  'Normandy ^  undfriaken 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  qfinvestigativg  the  Architectural  Anti-^ 

Juities  of  the  Duchi/;  with  Observations  on  its  History,  on  the 
Country  J  and  on  its  Inhabitants;  illustrated  with  numerom 

Engravings.     By  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  .  52  vols, 

8vo.     London.     1820. 
2.  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy^  in  a  Series  of  one 

Hundred  Etchings,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices. 

By  J.  S.  Cotaian.    Parts  I.  and  II.  royal  folio.     London.  1820. 
S.  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  in  Normandy ,  Brittany,  and 

other  Parts  of  France,  in  1818.     By  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard. 

With  numerous  Engravings  after  Drawings  by  Charles  Stothard, 

F.  S.A.   4to.     Loudon.    1820. 

4.  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Ville  de  Caen,  et  ses  Arrondissemens, 
Par  M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Rue,  Chanoine  Honoraire  de  TEglise  Ca- 
th6drale  de  Bayeux,  &c.     2  vols.  8vo.    Caen  et  Rouen.    1820. 

5.  An  hmuiry  into  the  Origin  and  Influence  of  Gothic  Architect 
ture.  By  William  Gunn,  B.D.  Rector  of  Irstead,  Norfolk. 
8vo.     London.    18 19* 

6.  An  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  English  Architecture, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of 

the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders;  with  Notices  of  nearly  Five 
Hundred  English  Buildings.     By  Thomas  Rickman.     1819. 

7.  Chronological  and  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Ar^ 
chitecture  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.  A.  Six 
Parts.  4to.     London.     1821. 

8.  Specimens 
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8.  Specime'ts  of  Gothic  jJrthi  lecture,  selected  from  various  ancient 
Edijicesin  Englaiid ;  consisting  of  Farts,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  Parts  at  large,  calculated  to  exemplify  the  various  Styles 
of  this  Class  of  Architectui'e.  The  Drawings  by  A.  Pugin, 
Architect,  and  the  Engravings  by  E.  Thuill.  Parts  I.  and  II, 
London.  1821. 
TJ'VERY  noolt  in  our  island  lias  now  been  completely  rnnsacked,. 
-*— ^  and  described  by  our  tourists  and  topographers.  If  we  call 
over  the  Counties  one  by  one,  their  historians  will  be  seen  mar- 
shalling their  ranks  in  quarto  and  in  folio.  The  humbler  antiquary 
of  the  Ancient  Borough  ekes  out  his  octavo  with  chronicles  of; 
Shreeves  and  Mayors,  and  transcripts  of  the  wills  of  the  founders 
of  the  Green-coal  school  and  the  Almshouse:  and  every  hamlet, 
raised  by  the  opulence  of  the  state  into  the  rank  of  a  watering- 
place,  possesses  some  diligent  '  Guide;'  in  whose  slender  duodeci- 
mo, the  card  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  the  description 
of  the  assembly-rooms,  are  introduced  by  an  historical  dissertation 
upon  the  Sllures  or  the  Trinobantes.  Nor  has  the  pencil  been 
employed  with  less  diligence  than  the  pen.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  structure  of  the  '  olden  time'  which  has  not  been 
transmitted  into  the  portfolio  and  the  library.  The  cathedral, 
iffhose  intricate  beanty  would  almost  seem  to  mock  the  skill  of  the 
designer,  yet  affords  hini  afitting  trial  for  his  art;  while  the  village 
church  furnishes  the  material  for  '  an  accurate  S.  E.  view/  in 
which  the  artist  carefully  eclipses  the  building  itself  by  the  bril- 
liancy and  finish  of  the  skulls  and  cross-bones  on  the  tombstones, 
and  the  weathercock  on  the  stumped  tower.  Such  are  the  produc- 
tions received  with  due  gratitude  by  our  old  and  much  respected 
friend  Silvamis  Urban ;  who,  since  he  began  his  career,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  has  done  infinite  service, 
by  storing  his  Magazine  with  information  which  all  the  world 
would  wish  to  preserve,  though  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  mortal 
but  himself  would  ever  have  had  the  firmness  to  rescue  it  from 
oblivion. 

Our  home  subjects  having  been  thus  so  thoroughly  investigated  ; 
it  was  full  time,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities  of  Normandy,  the  most  important  of  our  transmarine 
provmces.  The  French  King  must  not  be  offended,  or,  as  Mr. 
Madison  expresses  it,  put  himself  in  an  attitude,  in  consequence 
of  the  claim  of  property  which  «e  thus  assert.  My  Lord  Coke 
has  given  an  opinion,  in  his  fourth  Institute,  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land has  not  lost  his  legal  right  of  entry  on  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  bringing  an  ejectment  against  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  and  recovering  possession  in  due  form  of  law ;  the  islands 
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of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  with  the  apparteiiaoce«| 
being,  as  he  says,  *  good  seizin  for  the  rest  of  the  territory.*  This, 
perhaps,  is  a  state-affair,  and  ought  to  be  considered  by  ministers, 
so  we  do  not  choose  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
in  Normandy  an  Englishman  feels  himself  as  much  within  the 
pale  of  English  history  as  if  he  were  in  Yorkshire.  The  theme  is 
so  congenial  to  us,  that,  for  want  of  a  better  w*ork,  even  the  oseagie 
compilation  of  Ducarrel  has  long  since  become  as  valuable  as 
scarcity  and  high  prices  could  possibly  make  it.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  intend  to  disparage  the  memory  of  the  Doctor ; 
he  led  the  way,  and  we  will  give  him  all  the  meed  of  praise  which 
is  due  to  a  valiant  leader.  But  his  travels  in  the  province  were 
confined  to  a  few  of  its  districts;  and  his  architectural  plates, 
which,  in  books  of  this  class,  must  always  constitute  the  most 
important  portion,  are  below  contempt.  Executed  by  the  most 
unskilful  artists,  they  bear  no  intelligible  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  buildings  which  they  caricature  and  deform. 

At  the  period  when  Ducarrel  wrote,  these  defects  were  not 
easily  avoided ;  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  been 
studied.  Unless  an  artist  feels  and  estimates  all  the  peculiarities 
and  characteristics  of  the  subject  which  is  placed  before  him,  be 
that  object  what  it  may,  he  never  can  delineate  it  with  satisfactory 
accuracy.  A  man  who  attempts  to  copy  inscriptions  cut  in  an 
alphabet  which  he  cannot  read,  will  make  an  unintelligible  fac- 
simile, though  he  pore  over  the  original  never  so  carefully.  Where 
a  stroke  is  half  obliterated,  he  will  make  a  break ;  where  another 
is  accidentally  lengthened,  he  will  run  it  into  the  next  letter;  and 
the  aggregate  of  these  unavoidable  mistakes  renders  the  transcript 
of  no  value.  A  drawing  made  by  a  draftsman  who  does  not  fully 
understand  the  parts  of  the  subject  will  exhibit  similar  faults.  To 
be  able  to  delineate  accurately,  he  must  know  what  the  outline 
ought  to  be :  if  he  does  not  possess  this  antecedent  knowledge, 
he  will  never  discover  what  it  is.  The  slightest  irregularity  ki  the 
curve  will  induce  him  to  twist  the  depressed  arch  into  an  ogee. 
He  converts  the  foliaged  pinnacle  into  a  jagged  pyramid.  Destitute 
of  any  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  several  parts,  he 
has  ho  distinct  perception  of  their  united  forms  and  bearing :  he 
may  look  and  gaze  attentively,  yet  the  lines  which  he  traces  upon 
his  paper  will  never  arrange  themselves  significantly,  unless  the 
mind's  eye  also  sees  that  which  is  seen  by  the  corporeal  eye,  unless 
the  intellect  guides  the  hand.'"' 

•  Hollar*  whoae  talentar  are  unquestionable,  afTords  an  illustration  of  the  errors  inci- 
dent to  the  drawings  of  an  artbt  who  has  no  critical  sense  of  the  character  of  arefakco- 
tore.. 

The 
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The  works  relating  to  Normandy  now  before  us,  to  which  may 
be  added  Mr.  Dibdin's  splendid  lour,  llierefore,  afford  much  in- 
formation af  which  we  stood  in  need.  Mr.  Turner  introduces  his 
Letters  by  the  following  explanatory  remarks: — 

'  My  narrative  is  principally  addressed  lo  those  rcQders  who  find  plea* 
sure  In  the  inveKligatinn  of  architectural  imtiquity.  Without  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  chameier  either  of  an  architect  or  of  an  antiquary, 
engaged  in  other  avocations  and  employed  in  other  studies,  1  um  but 
too  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Yet  my  re- 
marks may  at  least  assist  the  future  traveller,  by  pointing  out  such  oh* 
jects  as  are  interesting,  eilhor  on  account  of  their  antitjuity  or  their  ar- 
chitectural worth.' 

The  plates,  etched  aud  drawn  by  Mr.  Cutman,  are  recommended 
by  a  high  degree  of  merit  and  curiosity  ;  most  of  the  subjects  which 
this  indefatigable  artist  has  chosen  are  hitherto  inediled  mommients. 
Mr.  Cotman's  style  of  engraving  is  well  adapted  for  architecture, 
and  he  unites  picturesque  effect  with  tidelily  of  delineation.  His 
plates  are  perhaps  deficient  in  the  management  of  the  middle  tintti ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  this  is  so  injurious  to  the  effect  and  har- 
mony of  the  print  ns  the  fruitless  endeavours  which  are  sometimes 
made  to  express  all  the  varieties  of  colour  on  the  copper.  En- 
gravers fall  too  much  into  this  practice.  The  notion  of  colour 
conveyed  by  shading  in  black  and  white,  is  an  attempt  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  music  produced  by  drumming  on  a  table. 

Mr.  Stolhard  travelled  to  Normandy  for  the  purpose  of  delinea- 
ting the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux.  This  task  was  iutrusted 
to  liim  by  the  Antiquariati  Society,  It  could  be  only  executed  hy 
s  careful  artist,  gifted  with  correct  antiquarian  feeling.  On  this 
journey,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stothard,  who,  in  a  scries  of 
letters  addressed  to  her  mother  and  family,  has  given  a  pretty  full 
account  of  her  excursion ;  but  we  observe,  with  regret,  that  jus- 
tice has  not  been  done  by  the  aqualinter  to  the  beautiful  drawmgs 
of  ber  husband  which  accompany  it.  This  lady's  lively  and  pic- 
turesque narrative  has  amused  tis.  The  engravings  do  not  give  au 
adequate  idea  of  the  firm  delicacy  of  the  originals. 

The  Abbe  de  la  Rite  has  most  diligently  illustrated  the  antiquities 
of  his  native  town  in  his  '  Historical  Essays.'  De  Bourgueville, 
in  his  '  History  of  Caen,'  and  the  celebrated  Huet,  in  the  '  Origi- 
nes  de  Caen,'  had  previously  treated  the  same  subject,  hut  with  far 
less  diligence  and  accuracy.  During  his  residence  io  this  country, 
the  Abb6  was  enabled  to  study  the  Norman  rolls  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  were  wholly  unknown  to  his  predecessors;  as  well 
as  the  Monastic  Cbarlularies  of  France,  which,  as  the  Abbfe  ob- 
aerves,  have  only  been  accessible  since  the  revolution.  He  has 
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bestowed  equal  pains  in  the  investigation  of  the  docamients  relating 
to  Caen,  preserved  in  the  Tr^sor  des  Chartes,  at  Paris.* 

As  connected  with  the  subject  which  will  princif^Ily  occupy 
us,  we  have  noticed  some  late  works  on  Gothic  architecture. 
Great  erudition  is  displayed  in  Mr.  Gunn's  ^  Inquiry.'  He  denies 
the  supposed  oriental  origin  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  traces  it 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Diocletian ;  we,  however,  who  are  Ostro- 
goths, do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  theory.  In  his  notes,  many 
points  relating  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  discussed  with  zeal 
and  ability. 

'  In  Mr.  Rick  man's  unostentatious,  but  sensible  tract,  we  can 
only  object  to  his  nomenclature.  The  term  '  perpendicular  style,' 
as  applied  to  the  order  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  we 
consider  as  very  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Britton  presents  us,  as  usual,  with  pleasing  and  well  exe- 
cuted engravings.  But  he  has  not  supplied  the  want,  which  is  so 
grievously  felt,  of  such  a  collection  as  will  enable  the  architect  to 
do  his  work.  For  this  purpose,  simple  but  accurate  outlines,  on  an 
intelligible  scale,  are  alone  required ;  highly  finished  plates,  on  a 
small  scale,  though  they  may  be  liked  by  the  amateur,  are  worse 
than  useless  to  the  art,  as  they  encourage  the  builder  who  at^- 
tempts  Gothic  architecture,  to  content  himself  with  a  general  re- 
semblance, and  to  blur  all  the  minor  features.  A  work,  professing 
to  treat  on  architecture,  and  wanting  in  plans  and  sections,  is  no 
better  than  a  treatise  on  anatomy  which  omits  the  representation 
of  the  bones.  Sections  of  mouldings  are  indispensable;  they  vary 
in  every  specimen,  and  can  never  be  made  out  from  the  elevation. 
Mr.  Pugin  has  judiciously  attended  to  these  details,  and  his  book 
will  consequently  be  exceedingly  serviceable  to  the  practical  archi- 
tect, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  the  anti<^ 
quary. 

We  delight  in  the  study  of  architecture.  There  are  persons 
who  contemn  the  architectural  antiquary  for  digging  at  stone 
walls  and  arches.  Persons  who  hold  such  opinions  may  pps^ 
sess  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  other  matters,  but  when 
they  undervalue  the  art,  they  are  in  the  wrong.  They  have; not 
weighed  its  intellectual  value.     From  architecture,  the  eaHh  de- 

■'      ■  ■  — ; i_L 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Abb6  will  be  glad  to  receire 
the  intelligence,  that  his  long  projected  history'  of  Anglo-Norman  poetry  is  about  to 
appear.  He  has  been  employed  during  many  years  in  collecting  the  materials  for  this 
work.  It  will  include  a  most  important  portion  of  our  early  literary  history,  which  has 
hitherto  been  treated  very  superficially.  The  dissertations  on  our  ancient  Anglo-|<for- 
man  poets,  which  the  Abb6  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
history,  to  which  he  intends  to  append.a  series  of  dissertations  on  the  Bards  of  Armo^ 
rica,  and  on  the  *■  Jongleurs,*  whom  he  considers  as  forming  the  connecting  link  betweea 
the  ancient  bards  and  the '  Trouveurs'  of  the  middle  ages. 

rives 
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rives  its  moral  physiogaoiny.  Inani mate  nature  forms  no  part  of 
human  nature;  it  is  onlj  where  we  behold  the  productions  of  men, 
that  we  connect  her  with  the  human  kind.  The  naked  spires  of  pri* 
mitive  granite  losing  themselves  in  the  clouds,  the  course  of  the 
river,  the  straiilicationof  the  soil,  relate  therevolutionti  of  the  globe, 
during  successive  ages.  Tremendous  convuUions  are  indicated  by 
these  tokens;  but  the  accidents  of  inert  matter  are,  perhaps,  of 
less  immediate  interest,  and  certainly  of  less  importance  to  us,  than 
the  events  which  raised  the  obelisk  and  the  pyramid,  the  temple 
and  the  tower,  the  basilic  and  the  hall.  These  are  the  memorials  of 
human  civilization,  marking  the  progress  of  the  mind,  attesting 
man's  power,  his  virtues  and  his  crimes.  Public  buildings  are  com- 
pared by  the  Roman  jurists  to  the  human  body,  the  habitation  of 
his  soul :  they  held,  that  no  corporation  could  have  a  legal  exist- 
ence, unless  some  structure  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  analogy  may  be  pursued,  and  we  shall  find,  that  the 
architecture  of  any  people  always  fornis  one  of  the'  features  by 
which  we  characterise  it  in  our  imaginatiou.  We  cannot  sever  the 
Senate  from  the  Capitol,  nor  the  Drator  from  the  Foium.  The 
edifices  which  nations  raise  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
deeds  which  they  perform.  Architecture  forms  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary upon  the  pages  of  the  historian,  who  can  ill  dispense  with 
the  aid  which  the  imagination  thus  receives.  In  vain  do  we  attempt 
to  view  the  countenances  of  the  actors,  or  to  listen  to  their  voices, 
unless  we  can  also  duly  decorate  the  glowing  scene  around  them. 
We  should  not  participate  with  such  breathless  interest  in  the 
Iriunipha  of  the  Greeks,  were  we  not  able  to  follow  the  victors  to 
tlie  pure  and  glittering  fane  beneath  whose  frieze  they  hung  the 
golden  shields  of  victory :  and  we  share  with  greater  liveliness  in  the 
feelings  of  the  conquered  Saxon,  on  viewing  the  Norman  dungeon 
towers  which  riveted  his  chains. 

It  is  in  Normandy,  that  the  first  pages  of  the  architectural  annals 
of  this  island  must  be  read.  According  to  our  most  judicious  an- 
tiijuaries,  no  one  structure,  scarcely  any  one  fiaguient  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  now  in  existence,  that  can  be  referred  >vith  certainty  to  the 
Saxon  era.  Neither  can  we  (juote  any  architectural  examples  in 
Normandy  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  eleventh  century ;  at  least, 
if  we  wish  to  guide  ourselves  in  our  researches  with  any  degree 
of  satisfactory  evidence  or  conjecture.  The  Duchy  of  Normandy 
does  not  possess  the  monuments  of  Neustria.  The  fury  of  th« 
Northmen  destroyed  all  the  memorials  both  of  Roman  magnificence 
and  of  Christiau  piety,  by  which  the  province  had  been  adorned 
when  they  wrested  it  from  the  Carlovingian  empire.  Nought  re- 
mained but  scathed  and  mouldering  walls,  and  these  were  after- 
wards lost  in  the  edifices  raised  by  the  piety  of  the  converted  sub- 
II  W  jccts 
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jects  of  Rollo.  A  few  insignificant  remains,  a  tomb  at  lisieui,  a 
crypt  lit  Rouen,  a  chapel  at  Jumieges,  which  possibly  ought  to  b^ 
dated  before  the  Norwegian  conquest,  are  of  little  moment  in  a  ge-^ 
neral  view  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  connect  themselves  in  the  ge- 
neral series  of  specimens.  It  is  useless  to  descant  on  relics  of  more 
dubious  antiquity,  which  receive  their  date  from  untenable  opinions; 
for  the  Norman  archaeologists,  like  our  own,  have  often  wrongly 
imagined  that  old  age  and  ugliness  must  necessarily  be  synonimous. 
Thus  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Lo,  on  account  of  its  clumsy  sculp- 
ture, has  been  considered  as  a  temple  of  Isis,  a  deity  who  in  France 
appears  to  claim  all  antiquarian  estrays  :  and  the  church  of  Bert 
meres  is  sometimes  attributed  by  the  Norman  antiquaries  to  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  *  Saxon  shore,'  though  the  Margailliers  of  the 

?ar]sh  with  most  reason  are  satisfied  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Duke 
i^illiam. 

Tlie  principal  features  of  the  Norman  style  are  suiGciently  fa- 
miliar. Originating  in  the  attempts  which  were  successfully  made 
to  adapt  the  architecture  of  Rome  to  the  uses  of  a  Christian  com^ 
inunity,  the  order,  of  which  the  Norman  is  merely  a  modifi^ 
Cation,  acknowledges,  in  all  its  varieties,  the  parent  stock  from 
which  it  sprang.  Mr.  Gunn  proposes  to  distinguish  this  style  by 
the  name  of  the  Romafiesque,  *  We  approve  of  the  term,  for  it  is 
formed  by  a  just  analogy.  An  authority,  however,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  quoted,  shows  that  edifices  built  in  this  style  may 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  Gothic,  at  least  in  Italy,  at  an 
early  period.  There  is  a  church  at  Ravenna,  built  by  the  great 
Theodoric,  which,  in  common  language,  was  usually  called  *  the 
Gothic  Church.'f  As  this  edifice  precedes  those  edifices  usually 
called  Lombard  or  Norman  or  Saxon,  the  denomination  Gothic, 
improperly  applied,   as    far  as  etymology   is  concerned,  to   the 


*  Mr.  Gunn  has  created  the  term  according  to  the  following  analogy :  ■'  A  modem 
Roraan,  of  whatever  degree,  calls  himself  Romano,  a  distinction  he  disallows  to  an  in* 
Labitani  of  his  native  city,  whom,  though  long  domiciliated,  yet  from  dubious  origin, 
foreign  extraction  or  alliance,  he  stigmatises  by  the  term  RoMiiNESCo.  I  consider  Uie 
architecture  under  discussion  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Adopting  this  terra  as  a  gene^ 
ral  appellation  for  the  circular  style,  we  should  distinguish  its  classes  as  Norman  Ro» 
manesmie,  Anglo-Norman  Romanesque,  &c.' 

•f  One  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  Ravenna  is  noticed  in  the  description  of  that  dty 
composed  by  Archbishop  Raynaldus,  who  was  elected  in  1308. — Muratori,  SS,  Rerum 
IttiUcarum,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  575.  Item  dictus  Imperator  Tiberius  misit  duos  camentarios 
solemnes  quorum  unus  vocabatur  Nicostratus,  et  alius  ApoUonius,  qui  versus  Portam 
Auream  construxerunt  quarodam  domum  testudinatam  ad  roodura  montium  contra 
iBstum  et  gelu,  cujus  vestigia  apparent  usque  hodie.  £t  dicitur  quod  Gothi  instaonve- 
mnt  eam  in  ecclesiam  quae  usque  hodie  dicitur  Ecclesia  .Cothica,  id  est  Ecclesia 
Gothorum.  An  ancient  annotator  then  adds — Ista  Eccieiiia  Cothica,  qu«  nunc  est  In 
Ravenna,  non  est  de  qua  facit  liientionem,  quia  i»taru  quie  nunc  est>  construxit  TtftM- 
dorjcus  Ostrogotborum  Rex  sub  anno  Doroixu  DXVIII. 
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pointed  arch,  nii<;hl,  without  great  inaccuracy,  be  given  to  the  order 
III  question. 

The  missionaries,  who  langht  the  faith  in  Normandy,  directed 
the  construction  of  the  faue.  Flocking  from  the  adjoiiiing  pro- 
vinces of  I'rance,  they  hore  the  ground-plot  of  the  abbey  in  the 
same  chest  with  the  mi^tsal  and  the  psalter.  The  Norman  style  be- 
ing marked  by  some  minor  peculiarities,  which  seem  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  coeval  modes  of  nrcbitecluie  used  on  the  continent,  it 
Diiglit  be  the  subject  of  conjecture,  whether  the  Norman  buildings 
varied  from  their  prototypes  in  consequence  of  any  vestiges  or  re- 
miniscences of  the  rude  art  of  the  tirst  Norwegian  settlers.  Sacred 
structures  were  built  in  Scandinavia  by  the  heathens.  The  llinty  re- 
mains of  the  sacellumadioiniiigthe  cathedral  church  of  Upsala,  which 
is  thought  lo  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sanguinary  worship  of  the 
'  King  ufmen,' are  perforated  by  round  Human  arches.  Peringskiiilld 
has  given  a  representation  of  this  edifice  :  but  if  any  body  chuses 
to  dispute  its  original  destination,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  tight 
very  strenuously  for  the  authenticity  of  Odin's  Temple.  We  are 
not  in  the  number  of  those  who  s«ear  implicitly  by  the  hooka  of 
Northern  archie ologists,  v*hich  are  usually  fattened  by  erudition,  at 
the  expense  of  common  sense  and  judgment.  Timber  appears  lo 
have  been  the  material  most  usually  employed  by  the  Northmen, 
and  therefore  we  are  the  more  inclined  lo  be  sceptical  with  regard 
to  the  ruin  at  Upsala.  Temples,  splendidly  decorated,  were  so 
framed  previously  to  the  conversion  of  the  Scandinavians  :  after 
that  event,  the  churches  were  still  hewn  from  the  neighbouring 
forests.  'I'he  same  fashion  prevailed  here.  Greenstead  church  in 
Esses,  which  is  thought  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  log  house  built  of 
the  trunks  of  cheaniii  trees  ;  and  others  of  the  same  nature  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  One  very  remarkable  build- 
ing thus  constructed  is  yet  in  existence  in  Norway ;  it  is  the  church 
of  Hitterdall,  in  Lower  Telleniark,  erected  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
luiy.  It  is  reared  of  balks  of  fir,  now  hardened  and  blackened  by 
age,  decorated  with  carvings  of  scales  and  lozenges.  The  Scandi- 
navians, however,  v/ere  not  unpractised  in  stone  cutting:  many  of 
the  knots  and  chimerical  serpentine  animals,  which  bear  the  runic 
epitaphs  of  the  departed  warriors,  are  combined  with  dexterity  and 
address.  From  dieir  sculptures  were  imitated  the  interwoven  crosses 
on  the  Gaelic  tombs  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  A  tomb  at 
lona,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bears  a  cross  of  this  pattern, 
which  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  monument  of  the  ninth  century. 
We  mention  this  gravestone,  because  it  ascertains  a  fact  of  some 
importance.  It  points  out  the  manner  in  which  antique  fashions 
often  became  resident  in  secluded  districts,  or  were  retained  in  par- 
ticular ci>ramunilies  out  of  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  though  else- 
K  4  where 
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where  discarded  or  exploded.  Unlets  we  attend  to  this  circiim^ 
stance,  we  shall  often  ascribe  an  undue  antiquity  to  nianoacriptiy 
statues  and  buildings. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  sepulchral  ornaments  #f  Christiaii 
Scotland  were  sketched  by  the  Pagan  Danes.  Any  particle  of 
fact  may  very  easily  be  expanded  into  a  theory,  and  all  theories 
command  respect ;  we  do  not  know,  therefore,  why  we  shoald  not 
assume  that  the  intricate  and  convolved  knots  which  are  frequenttjr 
sculptured  on  the  capitals  and  other  architectural  members  of  die 
buildings  of  the  Normans  may  not  have  been  derived  from  tbeir 
Scandinavian  ancestors.  However,  we  will  try  to  be  honest ;  aod, 
Tesistinff  the  temptation  of  theorizing,  state  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  truUi.  The  discrepancies  between  the  Norman  buildii^  and 
others  of  equal  date  in  other  parts  of  France,  arise  partly  from  the 
inferior  skill  of  the  stone-cutter,  and  partly  from  the  iniSiience  of 
that  inventive  faculty,  without  which,  no  architect  can  enjOy  any  plea- 
surable feelings  in  following  his  profession,  though  it  is  as  often 
hurtful  as  useful.  This  same  faculty  is  sometimes  called  by  civil 
names,  and  sometimes  by  harsh  ones ; — taste  or  barbarity — fancy 
or  whim — talent  or  caprice — appellations  bestowed  righteoosly  by 
the  judgment,  or  wrongfully  by  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  the 
.observer 

Kflei  Kiqufuwg  xtgufji^u  xotsu,  xoti  tsxtovi  rsxreov. 

When  a  distinct  gradation  of  style  is  observable,  it  is  natm^l  to 
conclude,  that  these  architectural  varieties,  emanating  from  one  pro- 
totype, each  clearly  to  be  discriminated,  yet  dying  into  another 
by  imperceptible  shades,  were  successively  developed  at  certain 
intervals  of  time.  This  reasoning,  though  it  advances  upon 
leffitimate  premises,  may  be  fallacious,  as  is  proved  at  Caen, 
wnere  three  coeval  churches,  probably  erected  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, are  distinguished  by  such  remarkable  modifications  of  the 
Norman  Romanesque  style,  that  were  we  not  acquainted  \vith 
the  facts,  we  might  well  suppose  that  they  marked  the  prepress 
of  architecture  during  three  half  centuries. — St.  Nicholas,  the 
first  of  these  edifices,  was  built  by  the  monks  of  St.  Stephen's 
^bbey  some  time  between  the  years  1066  and  1083.  The  origi- 
nal lines  are  characterized  by  simplicity  and  regularity.  All  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  embedded  in  the  side  walls,  are  of  one 
order ;  and  the  capitals  of  the  pier  columns,  which  nearly  resem- 
ble the  others,  are  equally  uniform.  The  east  end  terminates  by 
an  apsis,  of  which  the  elevation  resembles  the  exterior  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa.  Three  circular  arches,  supported  by  Corin- 
thianizhig  pilasters,  form  the  western  portal.  The  original  cross 
vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  still  remains :  it  is  without  groins,  and 
of  Roman  construction,  and  the  whole  interior  shows  that  the 
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architect  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  tlie  modeb  of  ilie  great 
City. 

If  we  pasa  from  hence  to  the  adjacent  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, erected  nt  the  same  period,  we  shall  observe  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  architect  is  more  Norman  than  in  the  church 
which  we  have  quitted.  The  nave  is  divided  into  bays  by  piers,  alter- 
nating with  circular  pillars  of  smaller  diameter.  The  pier  con- 
sists of  a  pilasltr  fronted  by  a  cylindrical  column,  continuing  to 
about  four-fifths  of  the  height  of  the  roof.  Two  cylindrical 
columns  then  rise  from  it;  so  that  from  this  point  upwards,  the 
pier  becomes  a  clustered  column:  angular  brackets  sculptured 
into  knots,  grotesque  heads  and  foliage,  are  aflixed  to  the  bases  of 
the  derivative  pillars.  A  bold  double  billeted  moulding  ia  conti- 
nued below  the  clerestory,  whose  windows  adapt  themselves 
to  the  binary  arrangement  of  the  bays  of  the  nave  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  taller  arch  is  flanked  by  a  smaller  one,  on  its  right  side  or  on  its 
left  side,  as  the  situation  requires;  these  are  supported  by  short 
massy  pillars  ;  and  an  embattled  moulding  runs  round  the  windows. 
These  features  are  Norman  ;  but  in  other  portions  of  the  church, 
the  architect  Romanises  again,  as  in  St.  Nicholas.  The  piers  of 
the- aisle  arches  are  of  considerable  width:  the  pillars  at  each 
angle  are  connected  by  an  architrave,  distinctly  enounced, 
ruiming  along  the  front  of  the  pier,  and  interposed  between  the 
capitals  and  the  springing  of  the  well-turned  semicircular  arch. 
The  triforium  is  composed  of  a  tier  of  semicircular  arches,  nearly 
of  equal  span  with  those  below.  The  perspective  of  the  building 
is  grand  and  palatial.  In  the  evening,  when  it  is  illuminated  only  by 
a  few  faintly  burning  tapers,  the  effect  of  the  gleams  of  light,  re- 
flected from  the  returns  of  the  arches  and  pillars,  is  particularly 
fine.  Beyond  the  central  arch  which  supports  the  tower,  all  is 
lost  in  gloom,  except  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  choir,  the  star- 
light just  breaks  through  the  topmost  windows  above  the  altar. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  leading  ideas  of  the  architect 
were  still  influenced  by  the  Roman  basilica ;  a  third  and  more  fan- 
ciful modification  is  to  be  observed  in  the  coeval  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Here  the  piers  are  narrower :  the  columns  support- 
ing the  aisle  arches  are  consequently  brought  closer  together,  and 
the  architrave  is  less  prominent  than  at  St.  Stephen's :  there  the 
embattled  moulding  is  confined  to  the  clerestory;  in  the  present 
church,  it  runs  round  the  principal  arches ;  and,  instead  of  the 
lofty  triforium  which  there  surmounts  the  side  aisles,  the  walls  which 
we  now  describe  are  threaded  by  a  gallery  supported  by  mispro- 
portioned  pillars,  whose  capitals  exhibit  every  possible  variety  of 
grotesque  invention.  The  bold  archivolts  beneath  the  central 
tower  are  chased  with  the  Norman  lozenge:  they  are  circular; 
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but  the  eastern  arch,  which  runs  higher  than  the  others,  is  ob« 
tuseiy  pointed,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  date  with  its 
companions. 

Within  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  the  architecture  of  Constanti- 
nople does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  studied,  notwithstanding 
ks  influence  in  Italy.    The  gorgeous  temples  of  the   Byzantine 
architects  derived  their  beauty  rather  from  their  decorations  than 
from  their  arrangement ;  and  the  circular  ground-plan  which  they 
favour,  is  less  manageable  than  the  long-drawn  aisle.     In  some  in- 
stances, principally  in  the  Rhenish  tract,  we  find  a  species  of  qua* 
lified  imitation  of  the  Greek  churches,  the  architect  substitutii^  five 
square  towers  in  the  place  of  the  five  domes  of  St.  Mark.     Per* 
haps  the  noble  cathedral  of  Tournay  is  the  most  western  atnic* 
ture,  in  which  any  marked  resemblance  to  the  Byzantine  architec- 
ture is  to  be  discovered ;  the  transepts  end  in  semicircular  apsides, 
roofed  by  a  semicircular  and  ribbed  vault,  supported  by  a  range 
of  columns,  all  evidently  suggested  by  the  sections  of  St.  Sophia. 
The  north  and  south  porches  have  horse-shoe  pointed  arches  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  diminutive  round  arches  standing  on  twisted 
pillars.    Other  parts  of  this  building  closely  resemble  the  Norman 
Romanesque.     The   Anglo-Norman  style  appears,  in  its   native 
country,  with  slight  variations.     Generally  speaking,  the  Norman 
door- way  is  much  less  enriched  than  the  English  portal,  though  it  is 
of  larger  dimensions ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  front  of  the  edifice.  The  windows  are  larger.    No  building 
now  exists  with  a  flat  boarded  roof,  as  at  Peterborough  and  St. 
Albans,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  may  have  thus  been  origi- 
nally constructed.     In  such  of  the  Norman  buildings  as  bear  the 
appearance  of  being  built  by  the  more  scientific  architects  of  the 
age,  the  arches  spring  from  piers,  except  in  the  apsides,  and  they 
are  locked  by  a  keystone,     lliis  construction  shows  that  the  archi- 
tect did  not  forget  the  lessons  of  a  better  age.     The  masonry  is 
always  excellent;  the  stones  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  with 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  of  mortar  in  the  joints.     All  ornaments 
composed   of  foliage  or  of  mathematical  lines,  are  well  sculp- 
tured ;  but  the  artist  did  not  always  succeed  in  zoography.    Spires 
are  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  Norman -architecture:  we  may 
instance  the  square  pyramid   at  Vancelles,   and  in   the  suburbs 
of  Bayeux;  they  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  invariably  carved 
into  an  imitation  'of  shingles.     As  we  have  no  instance  of  the 
Norman   spire   in   England,  those  examples   are  valuable.     At 
St.  Nicholas,  the  roof  is  wholly  of  stone,  and  the  pilch  is  very 
high.     Mr.  Turner  observes,  that  '  we  have  here  the  exact  coun* 
terpart  of  the  Irish  stone-roofed  chapels,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which,  that  of  Coraiac,  in  Casbel  Cathedral^  appears^  from  all  die 
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drawings  and  descriptions  which  I  have  seen  of  it,  to  be  altogether 
ft  Norman  building/  The  Norman  Romanesque  does  not  abound 
in  ornament.  It  is  rather  characterised  by  plainness  and  simpli^ 
city.  Very  few  sculptufes  ever  adorned  the  exterior  of  the  Nor- 
man buildings.  We  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  whole  length 
figures,  except  those  at  Jumieges,  where  caria tides  in  alto  rilievo 
afe  affixed  to  the  pillars  which  support  the  arches. 

The  military  architecture  of  Normandy  offers  many  important 
specimens  of  the  earlier  periods.  Falaise  is  the  most  striking  to 
the  English  travel ler,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Conqueror. 

*  The  dungeon  of  Falaise,  one  of  the  proudest  relics  of  Norman  anti- 
quity, is  situated  on  a  very  bold  and  lofty  rock,  broken  into  fantasti(i 
and  singular  masses,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  keep, 
which  towers  above  it^  is  of  excellent  masonry :  the  stones  are  accurately 
Squared,  and  put  together  with  great  neatness,  and  the  joints  are  small; 
and  the  arches  are  turned  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  the  key-stone  or 
wedge  accurately  placed  in  all  of  them.  Some  parts  of  the  wall, 
towards  the  interior  ballium,  are  not  built  of  squared  freestone  ;  but  of 
the  dark  stone  of  the  country,  disposed  in  a  zigzag,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  in  a  herring-bone  direction,  with  a  great  deal  of 
mortar  in  the  interstices  :  the  buttresses,  or  rather  piers,  are  of  small 
projection,  but  great  width.  The  upper  story,  destroyed  about  forty  years 
since,  was  of  a  different  style  of  architecture.  According  to  an  old 
print,  it  terminated  with  a  large  battlement,  and  bartizan  towers  at  the 
angles.  This  dungeon  was  formerly  divided  into  several  apartments ; 
inoneof  the  lower  of  which  was  found,  about  half  a  century  ago,  a 
very  ancient  tomb,  of  good  workmanship,  ornamented  with  a  sphynx  at 
each  end,  but  bearing  no  inscription  whatever.  Common  report  as- 
cribed the  coffin  to  Talbot,  who  was  for  many  years  governor  of  the 
castle;  and  at  length  an  individual  engraved  upon  it  an  epitaph  to  his 
honour;  but  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the  sarcophagus  put  aside, 
as  of  no  account.  The  second,  or  principal,  story  of  the  keep,  now  forms 
a  single  square  room,  about  fifty  feet  wide,  lighted  by  circular-headed 
windows,  each  divided  into  two  by  a  short  and  massy  central  pillar, 
whose  capital  is  altogether  Norman.  On  one  of  the  capitals  is  sculp- 
tured a  child  leading  a  lamb,  a  representation,  as  it  is  foolishly  said,  of 
the  Conqueror,  whom  tradition  alleges  to  have  been  born  in  the  apart- 
ment to  which  this  window  belonged :  another  pillar  has  an  elegant 
capital,  composed  of  interlaced  bands. 

'  Talbot's  tower,  built  by  that  general  in  1430  and  the  two  subse- 
quent years,  is  connected  with  the  keep  by  means  of  a  long  passage 
with  lancet  windows,  that  widen  greatly  inwards.  It  is  more  thai\ 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  masonry,  as  perfect^ 
apparently,  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  erected,  and  as  firm  as  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands.  This  tower  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  concealed 
within  the  substance  of  the  walls,  whose  thickness  is  full  fifteen  ieet 
towards  the  base,  and  does  not  decrease  more  than  three  feet  near  the 
summit.    Another  a(>erture  in  them  serves  for  t  well,  which  thus  com- 
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municates  with  every  apartment  in  tbe  tower.  Most  of  the  arcbet  in 
this  tower  have  circular  heads:  the  windows  are  square.  The  wall 
and  towers  which  encircle  the  keep  are  of  much  later  date;  the  prin- 
cipal gate-way  is  pointed.  Immediately  on  entering,  is  seen  the  very 
ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Priscus,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Frencht 
St.  Prix.  The  east  end  with  three  circular-headed  windows  retains  its 
original  lines  :  the  masonry  is  firm  and  good.  Fantastic  corbels  sur- 
round the  summit  of  the  lateral  walls.  Within,  a  semi-circular  arch, 
resting  upon  short  pillars  with  sculptured  capitals,  divides  tbe  choir 
from  the  nave.  In  other  respects  the  building  has  been  much  altered. 
— Henry  Vth  repaired  it  in  ]418>  and  it  has  been  since  dilapidated 
and  restored. — A  pile  of  buildings  beyond,  wholly  modem  in  the 
exterior,  is  now  inhabited  as  a  seminary  or  college.  There  are  some 
circular  arches  within,  which  show  that  these  buildings  belonged  to  the 
original  structure. 

'  Altogether  the  castle  is  a  noble  ruin.  Though  the  keep  is  destitute 
of  the  enrichments  of  Norwich  or  Castle  Rising,  it  possesses  an  impres- 
sive character  of  strength,  which  is  much  encreased  by  the  extraordinarv 
freshness  of  the  masonry.  The  fosses  of  the  castle  are  planted  witn 
lofty  trees,  which  shade  and  intermingle  with  the  towers  and  ramparts, 
and  on  every  side  they  group  themselves  with  picturesque  beauty.  It 
is  said  that  the  municipality  intend  to  restore  Talbot's  tower  and  the 
keep,  by  replacing  the  demolished  battlements;  but  I  should  hope  that 
no  other  repairs  may  take  place,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  edifice  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any,  except 
the  insertion  of  clamps  in  the  central  columns  of  two  of  the  windows 
which  are  much  shattered.' — Tumer*8  Letters  from  Normandy^  vol.  ii. 
p.  266'. 

Falaise  seems  to  have  furnished  the  model  for  most  of  the 
Norman  strong  holds  in  England.  No  one  of  these  buildings  ever 
possessed  more  magnificence  in  ancient  days,  or  has  retained  its 
outward  features  more  unimpaired  in  modern  times,  than  the  *  Cas* 
tie  of  Blanchefleur,'  as  Lord  Coke  terms  the  Castle  of  Norwich^ 
his  native  city.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  whom  the  building  is  now  vested  io 
consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown,  deliberated  upon  the 
expediency  of  demolishing  this  venerable  pile ;  because  they  all 
knew  that  it  was  old,  and  some  thought  that  it  was  ugly.  From 
this  fate,  however,  the  Castle  has  been  rescued.  It  is  intended  to 
remove  the  anomalous  mass  which  now  conceals  Bigod's  Tower, 
and  to  erect  outworks  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style ;  and  if  the 
tasteful  plans  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  are  adopted  by  the 
county,  the  pile  will  be  fully  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity  and 
grandeur. 

In  the  Norman  castles  of  Normandy,  the  square  keep,  so  conir 
mon  in  the  Anglo-Norman  fortresses,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
outworks  are  usually  of  great  extent.    The  Castle  of  Caen,  as 

Mon- 
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Monstrelet  observes,  is  fnrgor  than  the  lowns  of  Corbeil  or  Mont- 
ferratid.  Though  the  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence  were  uniform 
throughout  Europe,  yet  there  are  many  diversities  in  the  castellated 
arrhitectiirc  of  different  states.  The  Scottish  peels  and  lowers  re- 
mind us  of  the  baronial  manuirs  of  Flauders.  In  Irelimd,  the  '  em- 
battled battlements,'  which  are  found  equally  in  ecclesiastical  and 
military  structures,  seem  to  be  copied  from  the  Arabian  mosque  of 
Cordova.  Battlements  rarely  cover  the  towers  of  France  or  Ger- 
many. Theyare  covered  by  conical  roofs,  rising  from  a  machicol- 
lated  parapet,  which  projects  verj-  boldly.  There  are  some  instances 
in  which  the  roofs  are  formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  stone,  after  the 
fashionof  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.  Such  is  the  tower  attributed 
to  Queen  Bertha  of  Bui^undy,  at  Orbc,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 
It  bears  an  additional  resemblance  to  the  Irish  towers  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  door,  mid-way  up  the  height  of  the  building.  The 
dungeon -towers  are  not  unfrequently  of  comparatively  small  diame- 
ter, but  very  lofty.  Butfon's  tower,  at  JVIoiitbard,  which  is  of  this 
description,  is  finely  built,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  At  Pro- 
vins,  the  native  habitat  of  the  Proveuce  rose,  the  dungeon  is  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  a  very  massy  circular  wall,  which  the  towns- 
people call  Le  pat^  des  Anglois,  because  it  was  '  built  by  the 
English.'  The  dungeon  itself  branches  in  the  second  story  into 
four  turrets,  with  a  larger  central  tower. 

In  Spain,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Baukes,  who 
has  drawn  almost  every  remarkable  building  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
old  fortresses  bear  an  unexampled  appearance  of  cliivalrous  magni- 
ficence. Castellated  palaces,  such  as  held  '  Miraguarda  and  her 
meisney,'  arose  from  the  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  architec- 
ture- Varandas  supported  by  jasper  pillars,  richly  wreathed  and 
knotted,  jut  from  the  sides  of  the  towers,  the  angles  are  broken  by 
bartizans  whose  roofs  are  swelling  domes,  and  the  walls  are  en- 
circled, instead  of  battlements,  with  ranges  of  emblazoned  shields, 
buDg  out,  as  it  were,  in  perpetual  defiance.  The  castle  of  Bene- 
vente,  in  Gallicia,  which  realized  the  most  fanciful  descriptions  of 
romance,  was  destroyed  by  Buonaparte.  He  slept  there,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  in  return  for  the  hospitality  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Countess,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fired.  The  build- 
ing was  of  no  importance  ns  a  military  position,  and  its  destruction 
could  only  result  from  the  wanton  barbarity  which  the  French  ever 
display. 

A  history  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  Hie  Middle 
Ages  is  yet  a  desideratum.  Unless  this  task  is  soon  accomplished 
in  England,  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for  ever.  The  halls  of 
Elizabeth's  days  are  almost  worn  out.  The  mansions  of  the  lime 
of  Charles  the  First  are  falling  apace,  and  in  every  quarter  of  a 
»  century 
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century  a  class  mutt  disappear,  hs  the  coojoiDed  operations  of  n* 
pair  and  decay.  The  towns  of  England  perhaps  afford  the  worst 
and  poorest  specimens  of  the  dwelling-house :  Uie  best  and  richest 
are  found  in  the  Netherlands.  We  can  hardly  Qualify  this  asserr 
tion  by  recollecting  the  magnificent  range  of  palaces  which  bor- 
dered the  Strand  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Our  old  dwellii^* 
houses  are  usually  composed  of  timber  frames  filled  in  with  plaster. 
Troyesi  in  Champagne,  is  built  entirely  in  this  fashion,  every  street 
is  the  perfect '  counterfeit*  of  old  Cheapside.  Beauvais  is  biiiit  in 
the  same  manner,  but  the  houses  are  profusely  varied  with  earring, 
and  a  good  artist  might  employ  himself  there  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Many  of  the  ancient  houses  at  Caen .  are  of  chesiiut  tiinber. 
The  Abb6  de  la  Rue  supposes  that  they  were  built  by  the  English, 
after  the  place  was  taken  by  Henry  V.  in  1417.  Ifis  ^bombardif 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town  during  the  siege;  and  after  he 
had  regained  possession,  he  granted  the  sites  of  the  demolished  to* 
nements  to  his  English  subjects.  In  choosing  this  material,  they 
may  have  been  guided  partly  by  choice,  as  being  a  domestic  fiuhion, 
and  partly  by  necessity;  for  the  use  of  stone  was  restricted  by 
Henry  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  *'  eglises,  chasteaulx,  et  for« 
teresses.'  The  king  by  letters- patent  declared  that  the  *  quarries  of 
white  stone'  were  to  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  :  this  mo- 
nopoly proves  the  value  in  which  the  Caen  stone  was  held. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  order  of  archi- 
tecture was  invented  in  France,  which  was  first  applied  to  civil 
purposes.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  it  affected  ecclesiastical  ar^ 
chitecture.  To  this  order  we  give  the  name  of  the  *  Burgundian ;' 
because,  until  we  find  proofs  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  suppose 
it  originated  in  the  dominions  of  Philip  the  Good.  Ho  distinct 
example  of  it  can  be  dated  anterior  to  his  reign,  and  buildings 
bearing  its  characteristics  are  found  in  all  the  states  which  were 
united  under  his  authority.  Its  peculiar  features  are  displayed  in 
Philip's  palace  at  Dijon.  The  aspect  of  the  great  presence-cbami- 
ber  is  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  seems  to  declare 
the  lustj'  character  of  the  prince  who  held  his  court  there.  Splen-* 
did  andr  comfortable,  rather  than  grand  and  impressive,  it  ^as  in^ 
tended  rather  for  the  disports  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Duke  than  the 
assemblage  of  his  barons.  The  roof  is  not  timber- framed,  as  in  tbe 
English  halls,  but  flat,  and  composed  of  well  squared  beams  and 
joists.  Large  and  lofty  windows  range  along  the  north  side  of  the 
chamber;  they  are  square- headed,  and  divided  into  squares  by  one 
perpendicular  stone  mullion  and  two  horizontal  transoms.  The 
archivolt  is  ribbed  and  reeded.  Delicate  pillars  support  the  arch. 
The  bases  of  the  pillars,  and  the  plinths  beneath  the  bases,  occupy 
almost  a  third  of  their  height;  and  the  octagon  base  unites  with  the 
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plinths  by  a  kind  of  spur,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  either  to  draw  or 
to  deacribe.  The  busemeiit  storit;s  are  vaulted;  circular  groins 
spring  out  from  a  central  pillar,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  rest 
at  the  angles  of  the  room.  On  the  exterior,  we  shall  find  the 
building  characterised  by  the  surbased  pointed  arches  of  the  doors. 
The  arch  is  surmounted  by  an  ogee  label,  which  breaks  into  a  few 
large  foliaged  crockets,  and  spreads  at  the  apex  into  a  very  tall 
finial.  Instead  of  battlements  the  walls  are  surmounted  by  a 
pierced  balustrade. 

Many,  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  century  (we  may  instance 
the  Froissnrt  from  whence  Mr.  Johnes  made  his  tracings)  contain 
representations  of  the  interior  and  exteriur  buildings  of  ibis  style, 
showing  most  of  its  peculiarities  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Our 
English  architects  appear  to  have  been  pleased  by  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Burgundian  style.  Probably  the  increased  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  good  towns  of  Flanders  facililaled  its 
transmission.  At  Bristol,  the  porch  of  St.  Stephen's  church  is  com- 
pletely Burgundian.  When  adopted  in  this  country,  this  Burgundian 
order  assumed  the  well-known  and  familiar  aspect  of  our  Tudor 
style.  Gothic  architecture  lost  nmch  of  its  pristine  beauty  under 
this  modification,  though  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  French  ar- 
chitects understood  the  way  of  making  it  work  well.  With  grace- 
ful caprice,  they  frequently  united  it  lo  pure  pointed  architecture, 
and  sometimes  it  combines  with  the  luxutiuut  Italian  style,  which 
was  (hen  just  introduced  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  [. 

A  fine  specimen  of  French  domestic  architecture,  at  Rouen,  is 
commonly  called  the  Maison  de  la  Pucclie,  but  the  Mansion  has 
no  right  whatever  to  that  denomination,  though  it  is  now  used  as  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies. 

'  The  entire  front  is  divided  into  comparlmenta  by  slender  and  lengih- 
ened  buttresses  and  pilasters.  The  iniervenhig  spaces  are  filled  with 
basso-relievos,  evidently  executed  at  one  periud,  though  by  different 
masters,  A  banquet  beneath  a  window  in  the  first  fluor,  is  in  a  good 
cui^e-coffuslyle.  Others  of  the  Lasso- relievos  represent  the  labours  of 
the  Geld  and  the  vineyard;  rich  and  fanciful  in  their  costume,  but  rather 
wooden  in  iheir  design :  the  Salamander,  the  emblem  of  Francis  I.,  ap- 
pears several  limes  amongst  the  ornaments,  and  very  conspicuously.  I 
believe  there  is  nut  a  single  square  foot  of  ibis  building,  which  has  not 
been  sculpiured.  On  the  north  side  extends  a  spacious  gallery.  Here 
the  architecture  is  rather  in  Holbein's  manner:  foliaged  and  swelling 
pilasters,  like  antique  candelabra,  bound  the  arched  windows.  Be- 
nesth,  is  the  well-known  series  of  bas-reliefs,  executed  on  marble 
tablets,  representing  the  interview  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  in  the  CAomp  da  Drap  d'or,  between  Guisnes 
and  Ardres.  These  sculptures  are  much  mutilated,  and  so  obscured  by 
^j^Q^jUtfl  dirt,  ttist  the  detBils cannot  be  understood  without  great  dif- 
,  „  ficulty. 
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ficulty.  The  corresponding  tablets  above  the  windows  are  even  in  a 
worse  condition ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  almost  unintelligible  in 
the  time  of  Montfaiicon,  who  conjectures  that  they  were  allegorical^ 
and  probably  intended  to  represent  the  triumph  of  religion.  Elach 
tablet  contains  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  different  animals,  one  by  ele- 
phants, another  by  lions,  and  so  on,  and  crowded  with  mythological 
figures  and  attributes.  It  is  probable  that  the  subjects  are  either  tahoi 
from  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  or  imitated  from  the  triumphs  introduced 
in  the  Fdifilo,  Graphic  representations  of  allegories  are  susceptible  of  so 
many  variations,  that  an  artist,  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  misht 
produce  a  representation  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  inyth(»o« 
gical  processions  of  the  mystic  dream. 

'  The  gallery  sculptures  are  very  fine,  and  the  upper  tier  is  much 
in  the  style  of  Jean  Goujon.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Gou- 
Jon  re-drew  the  embellishments  of  Beroald  de  Verville's  translation  of 
the  Polifilo;  and  that  these,  beautiful  as  they  are  in  the  Aldine  edition, 
acquired  new  graces  from  the  French  artist.  I  have  remarked,  that  the 
allegorical  tablets  appear  to  coincide  with  the  designs  of  the  Polifilo: 
a  more  accurate  examination  might,  perhaps,  prove  the  fact;  and  then 
little  doubt  would  remain.  The  building  is  much  dilapidated ;  and; 
unless  speedily  repaired,  these  basso-relievos,  which  would  adorn  any 
museum,  will  utterly  perish.  In  the  adjoining  house,  once  probably  a 
part  of  the  same,  but  now  an  inn,  bearing  the  sign  of  La  Pucdky  is 
shown  a  circular  room,  much  ornamented,  with  a  handsome  oriel  con- 
spicuous on  the  outside.  In  this  apartment  the  maid  is  said  to  have 
been  tried;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  a  stone  of  the  building  wa4 
then  out  of  the  quarry.' — Turner,  vol.  i.  pp.  198 — 201. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  seldom  that  any  building  was  expressly 
set  aside  for  the  reception  of  courts  of  justice.  The  pleas  were  held 
in  the  Palace  of  the  King,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Corporation,  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle.  The  noble  Palais  de  Justice,  at  Rouen,  is  almost 
a  solitary  exception  to  this  remark.  Mr.  Turner  has  described  it 
minutely,  but  not  with  more  detail  than  this  historical  edifice  der 
serves. 

^  Amongst  the  secular  buildings  of  Rouen,  the  Palais  de  Justice  holds 
the  chief  place,  whether  we  consider  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  or 
the  importance  of  the  assemblies  which  once  were  convened  within  its 
precinct. 

*  The  Palace  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  fourth  is  bccuj' 
pied  by  an  embattled  wall  and  an  elaborate  gateway.  The  building 
was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century;  and,  with  all  its 
faults,  it  is  a  fine  adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture  to  civil  purposes. 
The  windows  in  the  body  of  the  building  take  flattened  elliptic 
heads;  and  they  are  divided  by  one  muUion  and  one  transom.  The 
mouldings  are  highly  wrought,  and  enriched  with  foliage.  The  lu- 
carne  windows  are  of  a  different  design,  and  form  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  front :  they  are  pointed  and  enriched  with  irtuU 
lions  and  tracery,  and  are  placed  within  triple  canopies  of  nearly  the 

same 
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same  form,  flanked  by  square  pillars,  terminating  in  tall  crucketed  pin- 
uncles,  some  uf  them  fronted  with  open  arclies  cruwiied  wiih  statues. 
The  niof,  as  is  usual  in  French  and  Flemish  buildings  of  this  dale,  is  of 
a  very  high  pitch,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  propwrtiona  of  the  build- 
ing. An  oriel,  or  rathertower,  of  enriched  workmanship,  projects  into 
the  court,  and  varies  the  elevation.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  court, 
a  wide  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  hall  called  la  Salle  des  Frocareurs,  a 
place  originally  designed  as  Rn  Exchange  for  the  merchants  of  the  city, 
who  bad  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  for  that  purpose  in 
the  cathedral.     It  is  itiO  feet  in  length,  by  30  in  breudth. 

'"  In  this  great  hall,  (says  Peter  Heylin,)  are  the  seats  and  desks  of 
tbe  procurators;  everyone's  name  written  in  capital  letters  over  his 
head.  These  procurators  are  like  our  attoriiies ;  they  prepare  causes, 
and  make  them  ready  for  the  advocates.  In  this  hall  do  suitors  use, 
either  to  attend  on,  or  to  walk  up  and  down,  and  confer  with  their 
pleders." — Theattoniies  had  similar  seals  in  the  ancient  English  courts  of 
justice;  and  these  seats  still  remain  in  the  hall  at  Westminister,  in  which 
the  Court  of  Excbequer  now  holds  its  sittings.  The  walls  of  the  Salle 
des  Procureursare  adorned  with  chaste  niches.  Tbe  coved  roof  is  of 
timber,  plain  and  bold,  and  destitute  either  of  the  open  tie-beams  and 
arches,  or  the  knot-work  and  cross-limber  which  adorn  our  old  English 
roofs.  Heylin,  who  saw  the  building  when  it  was  in  perfection,  says, 
speaking  of  ihe  Great  Chamber  in  which  the  parliament  held  its  sittings, 
"  that  it  is  so  gallantly  and  richly  built,  that  1  must  needs  confess 
it  surpasseth  all  the  rooms  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  The  palace  of 
the  Louvre  hath  nothing  in  it  comparable ;  the  ceiling  is  all  inlaid  with 
gold,  yet  doth  the  workmanship  exceed  ihe  matter,"  The  ceiling  which 
excited  Heylin'.t  admiration  still  exists.  It  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  times.  The  oak,  which  age  has  rendered  al- 
most as  dark  as  ebony,  is  divided  into  compartments,  covered  with  rich 
but  whimsical  carving,  and  relieved  with  abundance  of  gold.  Over  tbe 
bench  is  a  curious  old  picture,  a  Crucifixion.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
are  standing  by  the  cross :  the  figures  are  painted  on  a  gold  ground  ; 
the  colours  deep  and  rich  ;  the  drawing, particularly  in  the  arms,  indif- 
ferent; the  expression  of  the  faces  good.  It  was  upon  this  picture  that 
witnesses  took  the  oaths  before  the  revolution ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  six  formerly  in  this  situation  that  escaped  destruction.  Round 
the  apartment  are  sentences  in  letters  of  gold,  reminding  judges,  ju- 
ries, witnesses,  and  suitors,  of  their  duties.  The  room  itself  is  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  France  for  its  proportions  and  quantity  of  tight. 
In  the  Antiquitis  Nationales,  is  descritid  and  figured  an  elaborately 
wrought  chimney-piece  in  the  council-chamber,  now  destroyed,  as  are 
some  fine  Gothic  door-ways,  which  opened  into  tbe  chamber.' — Tur- 
ncr,  vol.i.  pp.  189— 194. 

Normandy  contains  much  Gothic  architecture  of  transcendent 
beauty.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Ouen  claims 
the  pre-eminence.  We  shall  always  regard  this  noble  minster  co/i 
amore,  and  view  its  porches,  and  buttresses,  and  tracery,  witli  as 
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miich  affection,  as  it  is  possible  to  bestow.  Amongst  many  other 
recollections  which  justly  endear  St.  Ouen  to  us,  is  the  miracle 
which  it  hath  worked  of  almost  converting  a  very  distinguished 
Grecian  heretic  to  the  orthodox  Gothic  faith.  Travelling  home- 
wards from  Attica,  after  a  long  and  studious  journey,  enriched  with 
the  products  of  his  diligence,  he  yet  found  leisure  to  .linger  in  the 
Norman  abbey.  Prepossessed  as  he  was  against  all  Barbaric  art, 
and  with  the  classic  glories  of  Greece  fresh  in  his  recollection,  he 
could  not  remain  insensible  to  its  merit,  and  he  acknowledged  that 
it  was  a  master-piece  of  symmetry,  in  which  the  architect,  who 
profited  by  all  the  models  of  his  predecessors,  had  exerted  the  ut-^ 
most  skill,  power  and  invention. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
lightness,  and  purity,  and  boldness  of  St.  Ouen.  The  flying  but- 
tresses end  in  richly  crocketed  pinnacles,  supported  by  shafts  of  un- 
usual height.  The  triple  tiers  of  windows  seem  to  have  absorbed  the 
solid  wall-work  of  the  building.  Balustrades  of  varied  quatrefoils  run 
round  the  aisles  and  body ;  and  the  centre-tower,  which  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  open  arches  and  tracery,  terminates,  like  the  south-tower  of 
the  cathedral,  with  an  octangular  crown  of  fleurs-de-lys.  .The  armorial 
symbol  of  France,  which  in  itself  is  a  form  of  great  beauty,  was 
often  introduced  by  the  French  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  amongst 
the  ornaments  of  their  edifices;  it  pleases  the  eye  by  its  grace,  and 
satisfies  the  mind  by  its  appropriate  and  natural  locality. 

*  The  perspective  of  the  interior  is  exceedingly  impressive  :  the  arches 
are  of  great  height  and  fine  proportions. — If  I  must  discover  a  defect, 
I  should  say  that  the  lines  appear  to  want  substance;  the  mouldings  of 
the  arches  are  shallow.  The  building  is  all  window.  Were  it  made  of 
cast  iron,  it  could  scarcely  look  less  solid.  This  effect  is  particularly 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  clerestory-gallery  opening  into 
the  glazed  tracery  of  the  windows  behind,  the  lines  of  the  one  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  other.  To  each  of  the  clustered  columns 
of  the  nave  is  attached  a  tabernacle,  consisting  of  a  canopy  and 
pedestal,  evidently  intended  originally  to  have  received  the  image  of  a 
saint.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  architect  that 
the  pillars  of  the  choir  should  have  had  similar  ornaments  ;  but  upon 
one  of  them,  at  about"  mid-height,  serving  as  a  corbel  to  a  truncated 
column,  is  a. head  of  our  Saviour,  and,  on  the  opposite  pillar,  one  of 
the  Virgin :  the  former  is  of  a  remarkably  fine  antique  character. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  this  part  of  the  church  were  all  gilt,  ani 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  painted  with  angels,  now  nearly  effaced. 
Round  the  choir  is  a  row  of  chapels,  which  are  wholly  wantin<T  to  the 
nave.  The  walls  of  these  chapels  have  also  been  covered  with  fresco 
paintings;  some  with  figures,  others  with  foliage.  The  chapels  con- 
tain many  grave-stones  displaying  indented  outlines  of  figures  under 
canopies,  and  in  other  respects  ornamented  ;  but  neglected,  and  greatly 
obliterated,  and  hastening  fast  to  ruin. 

•    *  These  large  circular  windows,  sometinxes  known  by  the  name  of 
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TOse-windows,  and  sometimes  of  marigt 
istic  feature  of  French  ecclesiastical  arcliilectu 
cathedrals  or  the  great  conventual  churches, 
without  them.  In  our  own  tliey  are  oecasionBJIy  found  in  the"  Iran- 
septs,  as  at  Canterbury,  Chichester,  LiichfieW,  Westniinsler,  Lincoln, 
and  York,  but  they  are  comparatively  of  small  size,  with  litile  va- 
riety of  pattern.  In  St.  Ouen,  they  are  more  than  commonly  beautiful. 
The  northern  one  exhibits  in  its  centre  the  produced  pentagon,  or 
combination  of  triangles,  sometimes  called  the  pentalpha. — The  painted 
glass  which  mis  the  rose  windows  is  gorgeous  in  its  colouring,  aud  give« 
the  most  splendid  effect.  The  church  preserves  its  original  glazing. 
TE^ch  inlermullion  contains  one  whole  length  figure,  standing  «pon  a 
diapered  ground,  good  in  design,  though  the  arliKt  seems  to  have 
avoided  the  employment  of  brilliant  hues.  The  sober  light  transmitted 
through  these  storied  windows  harmonizes  with  the  grey  unsullisJ 
stone-work,  and  gives  a  most  pleasing  unity  of  tint  to  the  recediiig 
arches.'— Turner,  vol.  i.  pp  175— 179- 

Saint  Ouen  was  founiled  by  Abbot  Housel  or  Ruasel,  in  the 
year  1118.  Alexander  de  Bemeval  the  frcEmason,  who  planned, 
and  began  the  church,  lies  buried  in  ihe  Chapel  of  St.  Agnes. 
When  he  died,  the  building  had  only  advanced  as  far  as  ihe  Inin- 
aept,  and  it  was  not  brought  to  its  present  state,  until  the  prelacy 
of  Abbot  Bohier,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  siKteenth  cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding  the  time  which  elapsed  whilst  the  struc- 
ture was  thus  alowly  completing,  each  new  ai'ch  and  window  was 
raised  in  perfect  unison  with  the  precedent  portions.  The  original 
drawings,  probably  those  of  Alexander  de  Bemeval,  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Abbey,  and  by  these  the  successive 
architects  were  guided.  Berneval  intended,  it  appears,  to  flank  the 
western  front  by  two  magniflcent  towers,  ending  in  a  combination 
of  open  arches  and  tracery,  corresponding  with  the  outline  and 
fashion  of  the  central  tower.*  The  position  of  the  western  towers 
is  singular;  but  they  produce  a  fine  and  novel  effect:  their  bases, 
which  are  now  raised  only  to  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  jut  out 
diagonally  from  the  angles  of  the  fa(;ade,  and  a  lofty  and  florid 
porch  of  three  arches  was  to  have  extended  between  them.  Such 
a  porch  is  yet  to  be  seen  at  Rouen,  ihotigh  on  s  smaller  scale,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Maclou;  and  it  appears  elsewhere  in  France. 
Peterborough  is  the  only  English  church  possessing  a  similar  fea- 
ture, which  adds  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building. 
During  tlie  revolution,  the  lofty  and  elaborate  Rood-loft  or  Jube 
wai  demolished,  but  the  architectural  perspective  of  the  church 
gftins  by  its  absence :  in  other   respects,  the  church  is  at  present 
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quite  perfect.  How  long  it  will  continue  so  is  uncertain.  Wilhia 
the  last  three  yenrs,  the  municipality  of  the  good  city  of  Rouea 
determined  to  pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  place 
d'armes ;  by  great  good  fortune,  no  purchaser  having  oflFered  for 
the  materials,  the  expense  of  demolition  alone  prevented  these 
Vandals  from  carrying  their  plan  into  effect.  There  was  certainly 
no  reason  why  St.  Ouen  should  not  share  the  fate  of  so  many 
splendid  structures  which  have  been  ruined  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. St.  Nicaise,  at  Rheims,  which  escaped  the  reign  of  terror, 
has  lately  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Of  the  cathedral  of 
Avranches,  nothing  remains  but  a  single  pillar.  It  was  bought  by  it 
nhoemaker  for  d(KX)  franks,  and  he  sold  the  walls  by  piece-meal: 
from  its  position  on  a  lofty  rock,  this  cathedral  was  exceedingly 
picturesque.  This  is  the  value  which  the  French  place  upon  tlie 
monuments  of  art,  which  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.* 
The  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  less  chaste  than  the  rival  abbey,  \% 
equally  impressive  by  its  magnificence. 

'  *  Open  screens  of  the  most  elegant  tracery,  and  filled,  like  the  pan- 
nels  to  which  they  correspond,  with  imagery,  range  along  the  summit.' 
The  blue  sky  shines  through  the  stone  filagree,  which  appears  to  be  in- 
terwoven like  a  slender  web ;  but,  when  you  ascend  the  roof,  you-fifid 
that  it  is  composed  of  massy  limbs  of  stone,  of  which  the  edges  alone 
are  seen  below.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  three  wide  door- 
ways, deep  in  retiring  mouldings  and  pillars,  and  filled  with  figures  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  **•  tier  behind  tier,  in  endless  perspective.**  The 
central  portal,  by  far  the  largest,  projects  like  a  porch  beyond  the 
others,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  pyramidal  canopy  of  open 
stone-work,  in  whose  centre  is  a  great  dial,  the  top  of  which  partly 
conceals  the  rose-window  behind.  This  portal,  together  with  the  niches 
above  on  either  side,  all  equally  crowded  with  bishops,  apostles,  and 
saints,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  cardinal,  Georges  d'Amboise, 
by  whom  the  first  stone  was  laid,  in  1509* 

*  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  towers  of  this  cathedral, 
which  I  have  not  observed  elsewhere.  They  flank  the  body  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  leave  three  sides  free ;  hence  the  spread  taken  by 

*  Our  withers  are  not  quite  unwrung.  The  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
James,  at  Bury,  were  inclined  to  pull  down  tlie  unique  Norman  gateway  of  Salht 
Edmund's  abbey,  which  unluckily  is  used  ns  a  belfry,  because  they  fancied  in  their wii- 
doro,  that  it  would  tumble  down.  Mr.  Wilkins,  by  removing  a  heavy  timber  roof,  bas^ 
liowever,  relieved  them  from  their  apprehensions.  More  mischief  however,  has  been 
done  in  this  country  by  kindness  than  by  violence.  The  liberality  of  the  dignified 
clergy  deserves  every  encomium,  but  the  architects  whom  they  employ  do  not  alwafs 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  their  employers.  The  havock  committed  by  the  late  Btr. 
Wyatt  is  irreparable.  All  cements  are  the  bane  of  ancient  architecture.  No  other  ma- 
terial but  stone  should  ever  be  employed.  The  restoration  of  Henry  Vllth's  cbapel» 
and  of  the  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  will  fully  show  that  our  modern  workmen  are 
ill  no  respect  inferior  to  their  predecessors.  York  and  Winchester  are  instances  of  the 
nx>8t  judicious  repairs,  and  we  hope  that  tlie  examples  afforded  by  these  cathedrali  will 
not  be  lost. 
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llie  front  of  ihe  edifice,  tlie  breadlh  of  the  lowers  being  added  to  the 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  circular  arched  windiuvs  of  the 
tower  which  look  in  the  court,  are  perhapn  lo  be  referred  lo  the 
elevenlh  century ;  and  a  smaller  tower  affixed  against  the  south  side, 
containing  a"  staircase  and  covered  by  a  lofty  pyramidal  stone  roof, 
composed  of  flags  cut  in  the  shape  of  shingles,  may  also  be  of  the  same 
Kra.  The  others,  of  the  more  ancient  windows,  are  in  the  early 
pointed  alyle  ;  and  the  portion  from  the  gallery  upward  ' 
lively  modem.    The  roof,  [  suppose,  is  of  the  sixteenth  c 

'  The  northern  transept  is  approached  through  a  gloomy  c 
occupied  by  the  shops  of  the  transcribers  and  ealigraphists,  the  Hbrairea 
of  ancient  times,  and  from  ihem  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  con  ' 
entered  beneath  a  gateway  of  beautiful  and  singular  architecture,  < 
posed  of  two  lofty  pointed  arches  of  equal  height,  crowned  by  a  row 
of  smaller  arcadea.  On  each  side  are  the  walls  of  the  arcbiepiscopaL 
palace,  dusky  and  shattered,  and  desolate  ;  and  the  vista  terminaiea  by 
the  lofty  Portal  of  St.  Roma'm;  for  it  is  thus  the  great  portal  of  (he 
transept  is  denominated.  The  oaken  valves  are  bound  with  ponderous 
binges  and  bars  of  wrought  iron,  of  coeval  workmanship.  The  bars 
are  ornamented  with  embossed  heads,  which  have  been  hammered  out 
of  the  solid  metal.  The  statues  which  stood  on  each  side  of  (he  arch-way 
have  been  demolished;  but  the  pedestals  remain.  These,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  portal,  are  covered  with  sculptured  compartments, 
or  medallions,  in  high  preservation,  am)  of  the  most  singular  character. 
They  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  fanciful  monsters  and  animals,  of 
every  shape  and  form,  mermaids,  triions,  harpies,  woodmen,  saiyrs, 
and  all  the  fabulous  zoology  of  ancient  geography  and  roinapcc ;  and 
each  spandrilof  each  quatrefoil  contains  alixard,  a  serpent,  or  some  other 
worm  or  reptile.  They  have  all  the  oddity,  all  the  whim,  and  all  the  hot- 
Tur  of  the  pencil  of  Breughel.  Human  groups  and  figures  are  inter- 
spersed, some  scriptural,  historical,  or  legendary  ;  others  mystical  and 
allegorical.  Engravings  from  these  medallions  would  form  a  volume  of 
uncommon  interest. — Two  lofty  towers  ornament  the  transept,  such  as 
are  usually  seen  only  at  the  western  front  of  a  cathedral.  The  upper 
■tory  of  each  is  perforated  by  a  gigantic  window,  divided  by  a  single 
inullion,  or  central  pillar,  not  exceeding  one  foot  in  circumference, 
and  nearly  sixty  feel  in  height.  These  viudows  are  entirely  open,  and 
the  architect  never  intended  that  they  should  be  glazed.  An  extra- 
ordinary play  of  light  and  shftile  result  from  this  construction.  The 
rose-window  in  the  centre  of  (be  transept  is  magnificent.'— Turner,  p. 
138. 

Gothic  architecture  in  France  does  not  exhibit  that  regular 
gradation  which  is  found  in  England,  where  we  can  place  the  Eim- 
ple  arches  of  Salisbury  at  the  extremity  of  the  vista,  and  ter- 
minate it  by  the  gorgeoua  turrets  of  the  sepulchral  chapel  of 
Henry    VII.     The  Oolhic    architects  of   France,    however,  had 

I  greater  merit  than  iheir  English  rivals.     We  agree  with  Mr.  Whil- 

II  Mqgton   in  this  assertion,  though  we  see  our  friendi  frowning 
I  13  around, 
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around,  and  though  we  well  know  that  all  comparisons  of  beauty, 
even  of  the  charms  and  graces  of  towers  and  steeples,  are  some- 
what odious.  We  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  the  rich  vaulting 
of  our  latter  Gothic  is  unrivalled  on  the  continent.  As  features 
in  the  edifice,  the  English  cloister  and  the  English  chapter-house 
attained  a  degree  of  magnificence  unknown  amongst  our  continental 
neighbours.  A  remarkable  purity  of  conception  is  observable  in 
the  English  tabernacle  work  and  internal  tracery;  and  in  the  'early ' 
English  style,'  the  clustered  columns  have  generally  more  grace, 
particularly  in  the  capitals.  This  may  be  instanced  by  comparing 
the  nave  of  Amiens  with  Salisbury.  But  the  merits  of  English 
Gothic  are  chiefly  found  in  parts. 

The  French  Gothic  includes  several  distinct  schools  of  various 
oharacters.  If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  best  French  styles, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  French  Freemason  arranged  his  plan  with 
a  more  comprehensive  feeling  of  architectural  design  and  unity. 
The  elevation  is  well  based,  and  stands  gracefully  and  firmly; 
the  cathedral  rises  in  the  boldest  and  most  commanding  masses: 
the  western  front  of  York  could  be  placed  beneath  the  roofs  of 
the  choirs  of  Beauvais  or  Amiens.  It  is  not  however  by  magni- 
tude alone,  that  the  French  architects  produced  a  powerful  ef- 
fect. The  various  features  are  pronounced  by  powerful  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  and  by  judicious  arrangement  and  pro- 
portipn;  the  porches  stand  back;  the  buttresses  advance;  the 
masses  are  broad,  fresh  and  distinct.  All  the  divisions  and  open- 
ings are  narrower,  loftier,  more  graceful,  more  pyramidical,  than 
amongst  us:  they  guide  the  sight  upwards  to  the  high  pitched 
roof,  which,  rising  from  the  entraced  parapet,  is  itself  crowned 
with  the  serrated  ranges  of  fleurs  de  lys,  setting  themselves  off 
against  the  sky.  The  free  tracery  of  the  French  buildings  is  seen 
no  where  in  England  except  in  the  choir  of  York,  and  there,  on  a 
very  meagre  scale;  and  their  filagree  towers,  such  as  that  of 
Saint  Ouen,  have  no  counterparts  in  England.  Many  of  these 
remartcs  apply  to  the  Cathedrals  on  the  Rhine.  Had  that  of  Co- 
logne been  completed,  it  would  have  been  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  Beauvais,  which  is  also  a  glorious  fragment,  greatly 
resembles  the  Basilic  of  the  Three  Kings  in  its  principal  lines,  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  One  of  our  most  skilful  architects  is 
of  opinion,  that,  in  its  way,  it  is  more  remarkable  than  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  working  drawings  of  many 
of  the  finest  continental  cathedrals  were  preserved  in  their  respec- 
tive archives.  Some  have  escaped  the  general  wreck  of  the  revo- 
lution. Sulpice  Boisser6e  discovered  the  original  drawing  of  (he 
west  front  of  Cologne,  nailed  against  the  door  of  a  barn :  it  bad 

been 
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been  stolen  from  the  library.  It.is  drawu  upon  a  skin  of  veUuni, 
with  uncommon  neatness  and  precision.  More  of  the. Cologne 
drawings  were  afterwards  recovered.  Boisser^e,  who  is. not, a 
Frenchman,  and  whose  zeal  ni  the  good  cause  is  highly  praisewor- 
thy, has  published  engravings  from  them,  which  form  a  most  use- 
ful and  splendid  work.  The  drawings  of  <  Strasburg  remain  in  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Porden  is  now  in  possession  of 
tracings  from  therq.  The  elevations  are, correctly  made  put,  and  in 
the  ground-plans,  the  complicated  risings  and  off-settings  of  the 
elevation  are  distinguished  with  great  minuteness ;  he  could  rebuild 
the  church  from  these  details.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris>  in  the 
Italian  archives,  and  in  some  of  the  German  collections,  thereare 
other  drawings  of  this  class;''*'  Such  documents  are  of  singular  im- 
portance to  the  architectural  antiquary.  They  afford  surer  data  for 
the  history  of  the  art  than  the  edifices  themselves,  where  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  subsequent  additions  and  the 
original  plan.  Mr.  Gunn  has  thus  settled  all  doubts  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  the  Gothic  adornments  of  the  Baptistery  and  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  When  Mr.  Smirke,  who  first  published  the 
designs  of  these  buildings  in  the  Archaeologia,  maintained,  that  they 
were  coeval  with  the  Romanesque  portions,  his  assertion  was  much 
controverted,  and  by  able  antagonists,  whose  opinions  at  length  ge- 
Qerally  prevailed.  Mr.  Gunn,  however,  was  inclined  to  maintain 
their  authenticity;  he  applied  to  a  friend  at  Pisa,  and  the  result  has 
heen  the  discovery  of  the  original  designs,  in  which  the  Gothic 
tracery  and  ornaments  appear  as  they  now  stand :  the  question  is 
therefore  set  at  rest.+ 

•  Muller  has  given  engravings  from  the  working  drawings  of  Ulni,  and  of  a  nameless 
church.  In  his  pleasing  specimens  of '  Alt-deutsche  bankunst.'  Sandrart  gave  the  m- 
tended  spire  of  Malines  from  a  similar  source.  We  believe  this  spire  would  have  excel- 
led Strasburgh  both  in  height  and  beauty. 

"I"  Mr.  Gunn's  account  of  this  singular  discovery  must  be  given  in  his  own  words — 
■*  A  mistrust  of  my  opinion  made  uie  desirous  of  more  extensive  information  than  that 
by  -which  it  was  formed,  and  I  in  consequence  applied  to  a  friend  who  has  passed  ihe 
greater  part  of  his  life  within  fourteen  miles  of  Pisa,  and  whpse  researches  have  been 
devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  liberal  science.  I  commissioned  him  to  engage 
ezperiented  workmen  carefully  to  examine  the  construction  of  these  edifices,  and 
{Hononnce  if  apparently  to  them  the  parts  styled  Gothic  were  comparatively  recent.' 
The  investigation  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Toscanelli,  a  very  eminent  archi- 
tect of  Pisa,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : — 

'•  Informatomi  da  diversi  architetti,  e  segnatamente  dal  Signore  Antonio  ToscanelK 
come  il  piii  istruito  in  questa  citta,  tutti,  ed  in  spece  quest'  ultimo,  mi  dicono  che, 
senza  principio  di  dubbio,  il  Batistero  e  il  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa  sono  stati  fino  dal  loro 
priucipio  fabbricati  come  si  trovano  attualmene,  e  tutti  i  frontoni  e  ornamenti  si  lavora- 
Vano  nel  tempo  medcsimo,  che  si  faceva  la  fabbrica.  II  detto  Toscanelli,  che  ha  pin 
▼olte  disegnate  con  precisione  le  mentovate  fabbriche,  ha  risamtrato  nel  pabblico  archi- 
izio  Tabozzo  e  il  completo  disegno  di  ciascuna  di  dette  fabbriche ;  e  Pesecuzione  delle 
medesime  corrisponde  esattamente.  II  che  prova  sempre  piu,  che  tutto  fu  fatto  uel 
tempo  medesimo,  cio  e  fabbriche  e  ornamenti,  come  di  prcsente  esistono,  senza  veruna 
aggiunta  posteriore.** 

I  4  Gothic 
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Gothic  architecture  continued  more  steady  in  France  than  in 
England.  Of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Burgundian  style  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  the  fashions  of  each  age  are  clearly  to 
be  distinguished:  yet  there  appears  a  perpetual  recurrence  to 
more  ancient  forms  and  models ;  even  at  the  moment,  when 
gothic  architecture  was  in  its  total  wane,  the  acute  arches  and  the 
simple  mouldings  of  the  earliest  prototypes  were  still  employed. 
In  the  fourteendi  century,  towers  surmounted  by  lofty  octangular 

Sires  of  stone,  became  a  common  appendage  to  the  churches  of 
ormandy.     lliese  are  bold  and  well  understood.     The  spire  of 
St.  Pierre,  at  Caen,  built  in   1308,  is  nearly  as  lofty  as  Salis^ 
bury,  and  perhaps  of  greater  elegance.     In  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
teenth  centuries,  the  ornaments  were  more   and  more  attemi^ 
ated:  their  Gothic  fiUagree  became  a  web  and  woof  of  atone. 
Ilie  bosses  of  the  key-stones  spread  around  the  groins  in  large 
roses  and  circles,  perforated  and  filleted  in  various  patterns  of  ex- 
traordinary delicacy.     Saint  Maclou  at  Rouen  is  a  good  example  of 
this  stage  of  art.     Italian  architecture,  when  first  introduced  inia 
France,  was  so  united  with  the  Gothic,  as  to  produce  an  harmoniotis 
effect,  notwithstanding  its  incoi^ruity :    arabesques  wave  around' 
the  pointed  arches,  and  the  acanthus  entwines  itself  amongst  the 
pinnacles  and  tracery ;  and  the  entire  structure  shows  considerable 
attention  to  effect,  for  the  architects  retained  much  Gothic  feeling, 
even  till  the  total  fall  of  the  3tyle  and  order. 

Most  of  the  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  of  Normandy  are 
destroyed.  Much  mischief  had  been  occasioned  before  the  revo-. 
lution,  by  the  violence  of  the  Calvinists,  and  the  tastelessness  of 
the  clergy  and  tlie  jacobins.  Mr.  Stothard,  whose  work  on  the  Se- 
pulchral Monuments  of  England  needs  no  commendation  of  ours, 
journeyed  onwards  with  true  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  to  the  Abbey 
of  Fontevrauld,  to  ascertain  whether  the  tombs  of  any  of  onr  an- 
cient monarchs,  who  were  buried  in  thfit.  celebrated  sanctuary,  were 
yet  in  existence.  The  conventual  church  is  unimpaired,  though  de- 
secrated and  converted  into  a  prison ;  but  the  chapels^  in  which  the 
tombs  originally  stood,  were  destroyed  during  th^  revolution.  We 
can  easily  estimate  his  satisfaction  when  he  beheld  the  objects  of  hia 
search.  The  statues  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  of  Heiu-y  II.  and 
his  Queen,  ^leanor  of  Guyenne,  and  of  Isabella  of  A iigQuleme, 
the  wife  of  King  John,  were  all  discovered  by  him,  somewhat  muti*. 
lated  it  is  true,  and  removed  to  a  cellar  in  the  adjoining  Abbey, 
but  still  valuable  ap4  iptelligible.  Had  they  continued  ipucli  longer 
there,  they  would  have  been  reduced  into  shapeless  masses,  aa  the 
prisoners,  who  came  down  twice  a-disy  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing water  from  tiie  well,  had  already  found  great  amusement  in 
kfiocking  off  their  noses  and  fingers.  When  Mr.  Stothard  returned 
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to  Kngland  h«  represented  lo  govenimeiil,  the  propriety  of  res- 
cuin«  tltese  memorials  from  destruction,  and  of  traiispoiting  tljcin 
to  England,  in  order  that  they  might  be  deposited  with  the 
other  royal  tombs  in  VVestminsler  Abbey.  Application  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  tht!  French  government,  but  inefTecliially;  in 
consequence  (as  Mrs.  Slolhard  conjectures)  of  the  request  being 
conveyed  through  an  official  channel ;  had  it  been  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  hi:;  Majesty  to  Lonis  XVI 1 1,  it  would,  she  thinks,  have 
proved  successful.  Mr.  Stothard's  interference  has  however  pre- 
served the  monunienls :  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  ordered 
them  to  be  deposited  in  a  sepulchral  chapet,  where  we  trust  they 
will  long  remain  uninjured.  Sir  Olivier  de  Clisson  owes  almost 
equal  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stothard.  In  the  church  of  Josselines,  he 
discovered  the  headless  trunk  of  the  Knight  and  his  lady,  and  the 
marble  slab  upon  which  they  were  placed — round  it  is  the  follow- 
ing epigraph  in  the  black  letter,  '  Chi  gist  noble  et  puissant  Sei- 
gneur, Monseigneur  Olivier  de  Clisson,  jadis  connestable  de 
Prance,  Seigneur  de  Clisson,  de  Porthorvel,  de  Belleville  et 
de  Lagernache,  qui  trespassa  en  Apuril  le  jour  Saint  Jorge  Ian 
Mcccc  et  vir.  Pries  Dieux  pour  son  ame  amen.'  As  the  head  of 
this  renowned  warrior  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  church,  Mr. 
Stothard  took  great  pains  to  recover  it ;  after  many  inquiries  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  discovered  the  venerable  bust  of  the  constable  in  tlie 
possession  of  a  tobacconist,  who  had  stuck  it  up  as  the  ornament  of 
his  garden.  The  head  possessed  a  very  tine  character,  and  Mr, 
Stothard,  who  obtained  it  from  the  dealer  in  mundungus,  piously 
rejoined  it  to  the  body. 

Druidical  monuments,  as  (hey  are  called,  must  be  ranked 
among  sepulchres.  These  abound  in  the  Celtic  provinces  of 
France,  but  they  have  never  been  yet  accurately  tigui-ed  or  described ; 
it  is  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  copy  Mrs.  Stothard's 
account  of  the  great  work  of  Carnac,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, has  never  been  visited  by  any  other  English  travellers.  The 
French  antiquaries  who  have  treated  upon  it,  have  displayed  their 
usual  inaccuracy  and  love  of  exaggeration;  and  Mrs.  Stothard 
deserves  well  of  the  literary  world,  for  the  spirit  which  supported 
her  during  a  most  unpleasant  journey  to  this  extraordinary  memo- 
rial of  the  primitive  population  of  Gaul.  Inferior  to  Stonehenge 
in  point  of  art,  and  perhaps  of  labour,  it  is  miique  jn  plan  and  in 
extent.     Mr.  Stoth:ird's  drawings  explain  his  wife's  descriptions. 

'  t  must  now  recur  to  the  excursion  of  this  morning,  although  it  has 
been  a  source  of  some  terror  to  me,  as  1  expected  every  miimHiit  the 
voiiure  would  be  upset,  by  the  broken  fragments  of  rock,  over  which 
we  were  obliged  to  puss  in  the  road.  We  made  our  excursion,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Carnac,  a   itupendous  remain  of  antiquity ;  and 
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ivere  so  much  interested  by  viewing  this  monument,  most  probably  of 
Celtic  history,  or  superstition,  that  I  shall  here  give  you  a  correct  and 
particular  account  of  it,  derived  from  local  observation ;  and  you  will 
find  it  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  exaggerated  prints  in  Monsieur 
Carobray's  book,  published  in  1805,  entitled,  Monumens  Celtiquei. 
Perhaps  the  singularly  happy  faculty  thatgentleman  possessed,  of  seeing 
things  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  way,  might  have  greatly  magniBed, 
in  his  eyes,  these  Celtic  remains,  so  that  the  stones  grew  in  proportion 
to  his  imagination  :  for  certainly  they  never  were  so  seen,  before  or 
since ;  and  the  figures  he  introduces  in  the  prints  to  show  by  com- 
parison the  proportional  height  of  these  antiquities,  appear  creepii^ 
about  no  bigger  than  mice  at  their  base. 

'  Monsieur  Cambray,  like  all  great  men,  apparently  must  have  been 
constantly  looking  upwards,  or  have  passed  blindfold  over  the  ground 
of  Carnac,  when  he  declares  that  not  a  fragment  of  stone  or  a  flint  is  to 
be  found  upon  its  site.  What  wonderful  nothings  do  such  learned 
gentry  find  out !  Had  M.  Cambray  chanced  to  break  his  shius  over 
some  of  the  large  and  innumerable  pieces  of  rock  or  stone,  that  literally 
strew  the  ground,  he  might  perhaps  have  given  another  account. 
Monsieur  Cambray  is  likewise  a  great  lover  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
improvements,  &c.;  but  he  forgets  that  the  first  step  to  all  improve- 
ment lies  in  truth, — a  thing  probably  too  vulgar  for  so  great  a  miiid. 
How  much  are  we  indebted  to  him,  for  his  so  ingeniously  comparing 
the  English  to  that  nation  of  paper  lanterns,  the  Chinese!  How 
kindly  does  he  remind  us  of  obligations,  and  vast  benefits  we  never 
knew  !  According  to  the  liberal  abuse  this  gentleman  bestows  on  the 
English,  we  are  indebted  to  his  nation  for  all  our  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Count  de  Laborde  has,  since  M.  Cambray,  published  some 
engravings  of  Carnac,  representing  the  stones  much  larger  than  they 
really  are,  but  they  are  mere  dwarfs  compared  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor. ' 

*  We  hired  a  cabriolet,  and  left  Auray  early  this  morning  ;  besides 
the  driver,  a  man  accompanied  us,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
voiture,  in  order  to  render  his  assistance  in  preventing  it  from  beitig 
upset  by  the  large,  loose,  and  broken  rocks  that  strewed  the  way,  and 
lie  in  confused  heaps  about  the  road.  After  travelling  three  leagues 
through  a  desolate  and  wild  country,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  where  this  curious  Celtic  antiquity  remains  a  monu- 
ment at  once  of  the  power  and  insufiiciency  of  man;  for  his  own  stur- 
pendous  work  has  long  outlived  all  memory  of  its  founder  or  its  histai^. 
Carnac  is  infinitely  more  extensive  than  Stone  Henge,  but  of  a  ruder 
formation ;  the  stones  are  much  broken,  fallen  down,  and  displaced  i 
they  consist  of  eleven  rowsj  of  un wrought  pieces  of  rock  or  stone,  merely 
set  up  an  end  in  the  earth,  without  any  pieces  crossing  them  at  top. 
These  stones  are  of  great  thickness,  but  not  exceeding  nine  or  twelve 
feet  in  height;  there  may  be  some  few  fifteen  feet.  The  rows  are 
placed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  paces  from  each  other,  extending  in 
length  (taking  rather  a  semicircular  direction)  above  half  amilej  on 
unequal  ground,  and  towards  one  end  upon  a  hilly  site.  The  semi- 
circular 
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circular  direction  wus  probably  accidental;  as,  from  their  situation, 
it  \vHS  nut  pessible  to  see  all  the  giuutid  at  once,  in  order  to  range  them 
in  a  straight  line.  When  the  length  of  these  rows  is  coniiidered,  there 
must  have  been  nearly  three  hundred  stones  in  each,  and  there  are 
eleven  rows;  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
work,  and  the  labour  such  a  construction  required.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  above  four  thousand  liiones  now  remaining.' — 1  have  been  informeJ 
that  the  word  Carnac signifies,  in  the  Breton  language,  a_;EfMo/"_;!«A  .-  if 
this  be  the  true  meaning,  it  would  lead  one  to  conjectnre  that  these 
stones  were  placed  in  memory  of  some  great  buttle.' — Mrs.  Stothard, 
p.  250. 

No ,  one  of  the  many  enigmas  which  vex  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
tiuary  has  elicited  a  greater  diversity  of  opinions  than  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  theories  which  have  been  promulgated,  in 
attempting  to  discover  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture.  Ail  the 
conflicting  parties  now  agree,  that  neither  the  Ostro-Goths,  nor 
the  Visigoths,  nor  the  Mcesogoths,  nor  any  other  of  the  old  tribes 
of  the  grent  Scythinii  family,  had  any  real  share  in  discovering  the 
pointed  sljle,  and  therefore  we  may  safely  use  the  term  Gothic, 
incorrect  as  it  sounds  to  the  critical  ear,  without  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  truth  ;  knowing  that  it  was  formed  according  to  an  erro- 
neous hypothesis,  it  ceases  to  convey  any  erroneous  idea,  and  be- 
comes collect  by  its  conventional  application.  'Hie  toleration 
of  etymological  inaccuracy,  by  which  a  derivative  becomes  a  radical 
and  obtains  a  new  primitive  meaning,  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
processes  of  the  formation  of  language. 

According  to  an  hypothesis  sanctioned  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, as  a  body,  and  defended  by  individuals  whose  opinions  ought 
to  be  canvassed  with  the  greatest  deference,  the  Pointed  Gotliic 
was  invented  and  matured  in  this  country.  Hence  the  favourite  ap- 
pellation of  '  English  jSrchitecture.'  Dr.  Milner  lays  down 
three  positions:—'  First,  thai  the  whole  style  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, with  all  its  members  and  embellishments  of  clustered  columns, 
converging  groins,  flying  buttresses,  tracery  tabernacles,  crockets, 
tinials,  cusps,  orhs,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
simple  pointed  arch,  between  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  fourleenlli  centuries. — Secondly,  that  the  pointed 
arch  itself  was  discovered  by  observing  the  happy  effect  of  those 
intersecting  semi-circular  arches,  with  which  the  architects  of 
ihe  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuries  were  accustomed  to  ornament  all  their  principal  eccle- 
siastical edifices. — And  thirdly,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
both  these  discoveries,  that  is  to  say,  both  for  the  rise  and  the 
progress  of  pointed  architecture,  to  our  own  ancestors,  the  Anglo- 
Normans  and  the  English.' 
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In  support  of  this  theory,  it  is  supposed  that  the  earliest  speci- 
metis  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England,  are  the  clere8t<#y  windows 
of  St.  Crossy*  built  by  Henry  of  Blois,  between  the  years  1132 
and  1136:  and  the  choir  of  Canterbury  ( 1 1 75-80)  and  Lincoln 
(1202),  and  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  (I2205S),  are  quoted  as 
proofs  of  the  '  discovery.' 

Windows,  however,  formed  by  intersecting  circular  arches,  are 
found  in  the  triforium  story  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen  (1060);  and 
an  attentive  examination  of  them  will  leave  no  doubt  but  that  tbej 
were  parts  of  the  original  structure.  Intersecting  arches  also 
appear  in  the  singular  church  of  Graville.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  piers  bend  into  arches  without  any  impost,  and  the  returns 
are  quite  plain.  In  addition  to  these  examples,  an  arc  ending  in 
a  point  is  found,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  beneath  the  central 
tower  of  St.  Stephen;  so  that  the  English  claim  to  the  priority  of 
the  ^  invention'  cannot  be  sustained. 

Further  investigation  would  probably  discover  many  other 
instances  of  similar  openings,  both  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent.^  Such  arches,  however,  do  not  form  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, even  supposing  that  tbey  constituted  its  dements :  of  this 
the  English  advocates  are  well  aware.  In  order  that  we  ma^  fonn 
a  right  conception  of  th^  rise  of  pointed  architectnre  m  this 
country,  they  refer  us  to  Canterbury  choir,  the  first  complete 
development  of  the  '  HaHy  English  ;  and  they  urge  that  a  style 
thus  '  adopted  in  the  first  raetropoliticar  church  of  the  king- 
dom, was  copied  in  the  suffragan  cathedrals,  as  soon  as  any 
of  them  stood  in  need  of  rebMilding  or  repairing.  If  we  ask  whose 
talents  produced  this  model  of  the  ^  early  English  style,'  we  shall 
perhaps  be  a  little  surprized  to  learn  that  it  was  William  of 
Sens,  a  Frenchman'  And  as  this  structure,  which  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries  on  account  of  its  unwonted  mag* 
nificence,  does  not  contain  a  single  member  of  Saxon  architecture, 
except  the  *  main  arches  of  the  basement  story,'  we  should  think  it 
most  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  foreigner,  who  built  in  this  nn« 

*  Mr.  Porden«  who  has  examined  thii  church  with  great  attention,  is  of  O|^iuoiit 
that  the  masonry  clearly  shows  that  the  pointed  arches  were  cut  up  to  the  intersectioiii^ 
after  the  building  was  completed.  Dr.  Milner  observes,  that  without  these  windowt 
the  choir  would  hav^  been  qu\te  dark.-rrXrye ;  but  he  forgets  that  there  may  have  ben 
an  original  row  of  windows  with  circular  heads. 

-f*  As  yet  we  have  but  few  data  towards  tile  history  of  continental  architecture  donii^ 
the  middle  ages.  Qn  tiie  continent,  the  subject,  till  very  lately,  was  deemed  quite  on* 
worthy  of  notice ;  i^nd  our  architectural  travellers  have  neglected  it.  Now,  however,  mach 
attention  has  been  excited.  Domenico  Quaglio  has  published  a  curious  collection  of 
early  exarnples,  taken  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  woilu 
of  MuU^r  and  Stnsser^  have  been  noticed,  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  has  also  made  s 
very  considerable  collection  towards  tl^e  history  of  French,  Italia^  and  ^iclM^n  GotUo 
ai|d  Romanesque. 

usual 
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usual  style,  liad  only  introduced  the  order  to  which  he  wds  already 
accustomed  in  his  own  country,  and  which  was  then  new  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  prototypes  were  widely  dispersed  on  the  continent;  and 
many  a  noble  structure  was  already  raised,  exhibiting  tlie  acute 
arches,  slender  pillars  and  vaulted  roof  of  our  '  First  order  of 
English  architecture.'  We  need  not  travel  out  of  the  bounds  of 
Normandy,  in  quest  of  the  proofs  required.  The  earliest  are  per- 
haps found  in  the  Catliedral  of  Couiaiices.  This  fine  building  was 
begun  under  the  episcopacy  of  Robert,  who  was  elected  to  the  see 
in  the  year  1025.  The  Duchess  Guennore  was  considered  as  the 
patroness,  and  she  was  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  the  Canons  of 
tlie  Church,  of  her  Barons,  and  of  the  panshioiiers ;  for  at  that 
period,  cathedral  churches  were  parochial.  But  the  building  ad- 
vanced slowly,  and  the  see  was  poor.  Guufridus  I.  who  was  elected 
Bishop  in  the  year  1048,  travelled  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in 
order  to  appeal  to  the  piety  and  liberality  of  Robert  Guiscard  and 
bis  Norman  barons.  His  journey  was  not  fruitless;  and  he  relumed, 
Hs  it  is  stated  in  the  RIact  Book  of  the  Cathedral,  with  an  ample  store 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  gems  and  silken  stuff,  and  phials  tilled  with 
the  purest  opobalsamuui.  Enriched  by  these  gifts,  he  proceeded 
to  build,  or  to  rebuild,  the  church;  and  the  chronicle  indicates, 
tlial  he  finished  (be  extremities  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  great 
weslern  towers  were  built  by  him  from  the  foundation,  and  he 
raised  a  third  tower,  of  admirable  workmanship,  in  the  choir. 

The  records  of  the  cathedral  do  not  contain  any  account  of  the 
subsequent  rebuilding  of  these  portions  of  the  church,  or  of  any 
eKteusive  and  expensive  alterations  in  it.  If  we  therefore  assume, 
that  the  towers  and  transepts,  as  they  now  esisi,  are  the  original 
structure  of  Gaufridus,  ihey  will  prove  that  the  pointed  Gothic  was 
completely  formed  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  centre  tower,  an 
octagon  rising  out  of  the  four  main  arches  of  the  intersection,  is  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  bold  ;  the  interior  is  formed  into  two  tiers  of 
open  arcades,  one  above  the  oilier,  supported  by  delicate  pillars: 
The  transepts  are  uniform,  and  each  is  lighted  at  the  extremity  by 
five  narrow  and  lofty  lancet-headed  windows.  The  western  towers 
are  divided  into  pannels,  by  narrow  pilasters  running  upwards  to  the 
lop,  OS  now  seen  on  the  belfry  of  St.  Mark;  but  the  small  arches 
conjmning  them  are  pointed,  and  not  circular,  as  at  Venice.  All 
tlie  arches  in  the  church  are  pointed,  except  the  blind  arches  which 
are  turned  in  the  walls  of  the  nave  behind  the  Iriforium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  it :  these  can  only  be  seen  by  going  under  the 
roof  of  tiie  side  aisles.  The  clerestory  windows  of  the  choir  bear 
a  near  affinity  to  those  seen  in  the  Egyptian  mosques.  Tliey  con- 
sist of  two  lancet  lights,  with  a  trefoil  opening  between  theui,  the 
whole  being  inclosed  within  a  shallow  pointed  arch.     In  general 
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ammgement)  such  a  window  resembles  an  early  Gothic  window; 
but  when  examined  with  attention,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  masoniy 
between  the  openings  cannot  be  called  a  mullion,  but  that  it  is  the 
unperforated  wall.  The  spandrils  of  the  arches  within  are  orna- 
mented with  circular  ornaments,  some  in  basso  relievo^  others 
pierced,  resembling  the  paterse,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  'aeen  in 
Oriental  architecture :  within  each  transept  is  a  deep  well,  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  for  ablutions.  In  the 
side  aisles,  much  tracery  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  spires  on  the  western  towers,  and  the  lady-chapel^are 
perhaps  of  the  same  date.  With  these  and  some  other  minor  ex- 
ceptions, the  church  seems  to  offer  the  unaltered  conceptions  of  the 
first  architect.  The  singularities  of  its  style  cannot  be  well  ex- 
pressed by  description  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it 
IS  very  uniform,  very  simple,  and  nearly  denuded  of  all  ornament. 
If  Gothic  architecture  was  first  '  discovered'  in  England, 
some  traces  ought  to  be  discoverable  of  its  radiation  throughout 
Europe  from  this  island  as  its  central  point.  If  the  pointed  styk 
was  formed  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  Norman  style  in 
England,  there  would  be  many  distinct  instances  of  the  transition 
style.  If  the  intersecting  arches  of  the  Romanesque  converted 
themselves  simultaneously  throughout  Europe  into  Gothic,  each 
country  ought  to  exhibit  niany  varieties  of  transition  styles.  But  it 
is  to  no  purpose  that  those  suppositions  are  severally  introduced  by 
the  peace-making  particle,  because  none  of  them  can  be  supported ; 
and  if  they  are  not  true,  then  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  English 
hypothesis  vanishes;  we  must  forfeit  the  creation  which  we  claim, 
and  the  assumption  that  the  Gothic  is  the  natural  progeny  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Romanesque  will  be  rendered  more  than  dubious. 
Dr.  Milner,  in  advocating  the  English  *  discovery,*  observes,  that 
the  received  tradition  throughout  all  the  '  northern  provinces  of 
France,  is,  that  almost  all  their  grand  churches  were  built  by  the 
English ....  the  churches  of  Nostre  Dame,  Amiens,  Beauvais, 
Rouen,  and  St.  Nicaise,  being  attributed  to  English  architects.'  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  French  consider  these  edifices  as  Englidi : 
but  we  cannot  agree  in  admitting,  that  their  belief  'proves  the 
high  reputation  m  which  English  architects  were  held  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  pointed  architecture/  Much 
as  we  respect  tradition,  we  must  confess  that  we  fear  it  may  be 
an  unfaithful  guide  when  applied  to  visible  objects.  The  impetuous 
victories  of  our  old  monarchs  impressed  themselves  so  forcibly 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  people  over  whom  they  strode,  Aat 
in  succeeding  generations,  every  sumptuous,  or  extraordinary  stmc« 
ture,  was  attributed  to  these  barbaric  conquerors. — *  Mademoi- 
seHe,'  exclaimed  the  Sacristan  at  Louviers,  as  he  was  showing 

the 
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the  fine  tombs  in  the  old  Cburch  there,  to  an  English  party,  '  vous 
devez  coHnoitre  ce  tonibeau,  car  il  y  a  im  Roi  de  votre  pays  enlerre 
li.'  The  lady  naturally  inquired  after  the  name  of  this  English 
King;  upon  which  the  Sacristan  answered,  with  great  gravity  and 
composure,  '  Mais  c'est  le  roi  Nabuchodonosor' !  Some  humble 
doubts  were  expressed  by  the  strangers,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  in- 
formation ;  but  the  worthy  Sacristan  was  not  to  be  outreasoned. 
Every  body  in  England,  as  be  maintained,  ought  to  know  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar bad  reigned  'there,  and  every  body  in  Normandy  now 
knows  that  be  is  buried  at  Louviers.  \Vc  may  smile  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  Sacristan  ;  but  his  creation  of  an  Anglo- As  Syrian  monarch 
is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  architectural  tradition.  To  the  common 
observer,  every  object  which  is  older  than  his  grandmother  is  a  piece 
of  antiquity — he  leaps  over  centuries,  and  annihilates  bodi  time  and 

We  have  ocular  demonntration  that  the  French  masons  neither 
learnt,  nor  sought  to  learn,  any  lesson  from  their  English  brethren. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  styles  of  the  two  countries  in- 
ilicates  diat  they  borrowed  nothing  directly  from  England,  A  few 
portions  of  some  of  our  buildings  resemble  the  French  style;  Can- 
terbury choir,  for  instance;  but  no  entire  building  is  found  in 
France,  which  can  be  likened  to  an  entire  English  building.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  structure,  in  the  style  of  the  ornaments,  in  the 
elevation,  in  the  section,  in  the  plan,  in  short  in  some  part,  portion 
or  feature,  a  diversity  will  always  be  found,  which,  without  destroy- 
ing the  genuine  Gothic  character,  designates  a  specific  class.* 
Gothic  architecture  uses  the  same  language  both  in  France  and  in 
England ;  hut  the  style  in  each  country  speaks  in  a  different  dialect ; 
it  posseses  distinct  idioms,  it  is  pronounced  with  a  national  accent, 
and  in  a  national  tone. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  Gothic  from  the  Norman 
arches,  which  intersect  each  other  at  St.  Cross,  has  not  been  ma- 
turely considered.  A  pointed  opening  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  two  semicircular  arches,  is  not  a  pointed  arch;  a  pointed 
arch  ending  in  a  key-stone,  excavated  into  a  cusp,  is  not  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  essential  character  of  the  Gothic  arch  is  derived  from 
the  ahsenceof  the  key-stone,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  perpen- 
dicular joint  or  opening  in  the  centre,  where  the  archivolts  rest 
against  each  other;  until  we  find  this  feature,  Gothic  architec- 
ture does  not  exist. 

•  The  canliaental  churcliFs  all  temiinale,  wc  believe  without  anj  eiccption,  in  a 
semicircular  or  polygonal  apaiB.  Westminater  and  Cantcrborj  are  the  only  Golfaic 
chnrclies  in  England  built  on  thii  ]dan.  The  fordgn  churches  have  often  Tour  and 
sometinies  six  aide  aisles.  Of  Ihi.i  iBEgtiilirj;nce  via  haee  no  instance  in  England.  At 
'the chnrebesttiua  became  very  broad,  the  cilrcrnilies  of  the  (ranicpla  oaonlly  range 
within  the  walla  of  Ihe  aide  aialei,  Inatead  of  projecting  beyond  llicin, 

Sir 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren  sought  for  the  origin  of  Gothic  architect 
ture  in  the  east.  This  hypothesis  has  been  strenuously  combated 
by  the  English  party.  It  has  been  ably  supported  by  Lord  Aber* 
deen  ;  and  amidst  the  difficulties  which  surround  us,  it  best  accords 
with  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture.  ^  We  find/  aays  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ^  the  Gothic  style,  notwithstanding  the  richness  end 
variety  which  it  afterwards  assumed,  appearing  at  once  with  all  its 
distinctive  marks  and  features,  not  among  one  people,  but  very 
nj^arly  at  the  same  period  of  time,  received  and  practised  throughoat 
Christendom.  How  will  it  be  possible  to  account  for  this  genenl 
end  contemporary  adoption  of  the  style,  but  by  a  supposition  that 
the  taste  and  knowledge  of  all  on  this  subject  were  drawn  from  a 
common  source,  and  where  can  we  look*  for  this  source  but  to 
the  east,  which  during  the  crusades  attracted  a  portion  of  the  popo* 
lation,  and  in  a  great  degree  occupied  the  attention  of  the  different 
states  of  £urope  ?  This  result  receives  confirmation  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  erect- 
ed in  the  west,  before  the  period  in  question.'  '  If  a  line  be  drawa, 
from  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  through  Constantinople,  to  £gypt^ 
we  shall  discover  in  every  country  to  the  eastward  of  this  boiuidaryi 
frequent  examples  of  the  pointed  arch,  accompanied  with  the  slen- 
der proportions  of  Gothic  architecture;  in  Asia* Minor,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  through 
the  wilds  of  Tartary,  in  the  yarious  kingdoms  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  India,  and  even  to  the  farthest  limits  of  China. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  unable  for  the  most  part  to  ascertain  the 
precise  dates  of  these  buildings  :  but  this  in  reality  is  not  very  im* 
portant,  it  being  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  of  their  comparative 
antiquity,  which,  joined  to  the  vast  diffusion  of  the  styles,  appears 
to  justify  our  conjecture.  Seeing  then  the  universal  prevalence  of 
this  mode  in  the  east,  which  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
extensive  revolutions  and  conquests  in  that  part  of  the  worldy  it 
can  scarcely  appear  requisite  to  discuss   the  prubability  of   its 

having  been  introduced  from  the  west/     Nor  could  it. Since 

Lord  Aberdeen  wrote,  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  Ara- 
bian architecture;  and  the  pointed  arch  is  ascertained  to  exist  in 
the  niosqne  of  Omar  at  Damascus,  and  in  the  cloister  of  Mecca* 

Besides  the  general  intercourse  with  the  east,  occasioned  hy  the 
crusaders,  and  in  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  participated,  there 
were  other  causes  facilitating  the  transmission  of  Arabian  taste  into 
particular  districts.  Venice  sent  forth  the  Argosies  which  returned 
to  the  Lagoons  after  anchoring  in  the  port  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph. 
Saracen  vassals  bowed  before  the  sword  of  a  Norman  conqueror. 
The  Arabian  maiden  wove  the  rich  sendal  of  silk  and  gold, 
which  arrayed   the  Christian  Pontiff  when  he  prayed  before  the 

altar: 
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altar :  and  the  graven  casket  m  likli  enshrines  flie  relica  of  tiie  Nor- 
man Regnabeit,  ilie  patron  Saiid  of  Bnyeiis,  bears  ibe  invocation 
addressed  to  the  Deity  bj  tlic  followers  of  Mahomet*  Saracen 
artificers,  obejing  their  Norman  lords,  may  have  also  travelled  lo 
the  Duchy ;  and  the  pointed  arches  of  the  Cathedral  were  thus, 
perhaps,  traced  out  by  the  builders  of  the  mosque  and  of  the  bath. 

Some  powerful  cniise,  however,  must  have  been  brought  into 
action,  by  which  Gothic  architecture  was  propelled  ihrougliuut 
Europe,  preserving  every  where  the  same  inicnlioti,  modified  only 
in  those  minute  characters  which  do  not  affect  its  main  and  lead- 
ing idea.  We  see  the  works  of  one  Sect  of  architects,  whose  pro- 
ductions differ  in  their  various  Congregations  or  Dioceses,  because 
they  were  independent  even  in  their  dependance;  because,  although 
they  J  ielded  obedience  to  one  pervading  principle,  they  did  not  work 
in  concert  with  each  other.  The  Romanesque  stjle  presents  one 
marked  aspect  in  every  part  of  Western  Europe.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  who  directed  the  construction  of  the 
sacred  structures,  drew  their  art  from  one  common,  we  might 
almost  say,  one  sacred  fountain  :  their  science,  like  their  learning, 
was  derived  from  the  capital  of  the  Latin  world.  But  die  Gothic 
style,  when  spreading  far  and  wide,  was  not  thus  diffused  by  the 
Priesthood ;  they  were  not  bound  lo  propagate  this  nc«'  archi- 
tectural order,  borrowed  from  the  hated  followers  of  Islam.  It 
would  surely  never  have  been  transmitted  from  nation  to  nation, 
merely  by  accident.  Tlie  intercourse  between  the  various  states 
of  Europe  was  hazardous,  desultory,  and  unfriendly.  Supposing 
that  we  could  indicate  the  native  seat  of  the  Gothic  style,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  expanded  in  every  part  of  Christendom, 
by  the  taste  of  the  wayfaring  traveller. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  tells  ua,  '  that  ihe  holy  war  gave  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  there  an  idea  of  the  Saracens'  works,  which  were 
afterwards  imitated  by  them  in  the  churches,  and  they  re6ned  upon 

eniDiii,  tliF  Jeiuil,  K  of  opimuii  that  lli 
troopi,  iiniet  Charles  Martel,  In  Iheir  pillage  uf  the 
■derwiirds  preseiiled  il  in  Qoeeu  HennpntrodB,  wlio  n 
the  shrine  of  Sniiit  RegnuherL      Bill  Ihii  !■  hLdIIj  ci    _ 
the  abbey  of  Sunt  Maurice  in  the  ^'a]ai3,  Uiere  is  a  most  singulnr  vaic 
workmBmhip,  presented  by    Chirlemagne.      Il  is  colored  »!th    figures   ...  .....""- 

eolonreil  eiumel,  llie  outlines  of  which  are  formed  by  gold  ivirei,  lllie  ihe  mniilel  of 
Kins  Alfred.  ThU  ibbey  is  hardly  ever  yisiled  by  Uavelleri,  though  il  i>  in  a  town 
pn  Utc  high  road  lo  Italy,  and  though  (he  treasury  14  a  perfect  niuwum  of  ancient 
Bit.  A  oroiier  preserved  there  (edoc.s  the  pflstaral  staff  of  William  uf  Wickhani 
to  conipa'ative  iusignificBnce.  It  forms  a  spire  of  gold.  The  niches  are  filled  with 
figuns  not  Mceeding  an  inch  in  height,  but  ao  delicately  worked  that  the  viion  of 
llw  arraeil  knights  lift  up,  and  straw  the  facet  beneaih.  Two  chalices,  one  of  gold, 
Ihe  gift  of  Charlemagne,  and  another  of  silver,  Hie  gift  of  Sigismund,  Ihe  Burgundiun 
King,  are  equally  leraarkablc.  We  notice  these  parlieulati  m  order  to  mrile  forlliw 
invpBtigBUou. 

(LIX.  K  It 
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it  eviery  day  as  tliey  proceeded  in  building.  The  ItalianB,  (among 
whom  were  yet  some  Greek  refugees,)  and  with  them  French, 
Germans  and  Flemings,  joined  into  a  fraternity  of  architects,  pro- 
curing papal  bulls  for  their  encouragement,  and  particular  pri* 
vileges ;  they  styled  themselves  Freemasons,  and  ranged  from  one 
nation  to  another,  as  they  found  churches  to  be  built.  Their  go* 
vernnient  was  regular,  and  when  they  fixed  near  the  building  in 
hand,  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  governed  in  chief; 
every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden  and  overlooked  each  nine; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  cither  out  of  cliarity  or  com- 
mutation of  penance,  gave  the  materials  and  carriages.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  exact  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  the  fabrics 
of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four  hundred  years  old^  ciknnot  but 
have  a  great  esteem  for  their  economy,  and  admire  h6w  soon  they 
erected  such  lofty  structures.'  Sir  Christopher,  in  this  outline  of 
masonic  history,  has  blended  conjecture  and  tradition ;  he  was  a 
good  craftsman  and  wise.  We  have  never  been  initiated  in  the 
Eleusiniau  mysteries  of  the  lodge ;  Jachin  and  Boaz  have  liever 
received  our  homage :  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  Sir  Christopher  has 
erred  not  on  the  side  of  vainglory,  but  of  self-denial ;  and  that  be 
has  diminished  the  antiquity,  of  the  Fraternity  instead  of  enhancing 
it.  St.  Alban  and  King  Alfred  may  or  may  not  have  been  patrons 
of  the  brotherhood,  but  masonic  language  may  be  traced  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  In  a  preceding  era,  there  are  reasons  for 
conjecturing  its  existence.  Subsequent  ages  afford  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  Freemasons  were  the  architects  of  the  proudest 
Gothic  piles.  Some  have  maintained  that  until  the  statute  of  3 
Henry  VI.  c.  i.  which  greatly  impaired  their  organization  and 
prosperity,  by  prohibiting  them  from  meeting  in  their  chapters, 
they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  building  monopoly  in  this  country.  In  an 
indenture  of  covenants,  made  in  this  reign,  between  the  church-* 
wardens  of  a  Parish  in  Suffolk  and  a  company  of  Freemasons, 
the  latter  stipulate  that  each  man  should  be  provided  with  a  pair 
of  white  leather  gloves  and  a  white  apron  ;  and  that  a  lodge,  pro- 
perly tiledy  should  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Parish,  in 
which  they  were  to  carry  on  their  works.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  members  of  this  ancient  society  enwrapped .  themselves 
in  mystery,  in  order  to  conceal  the  method  of  cutting  the  arch- 
stones,  the  trait  des  pkrres  as  it  is  termed  in  French,  from  the 
profane  multitude.  Whether  their  rites  may  not  have  also  veiled 
doctrinal  mysteries,  we  shall  perhaps  have  another  opportunity  of 
examining;  at  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  obeervii^, 
that  it  seems  probable  that  about  the  time  when  they  borrowed  the 
pointed  arch  from  the  east,  they  also  became  grafted  into  the  vast  coin 
geries  of  the  Manichsean  sects,  which  flourished  in  the  middle  ages. 
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Disclaiming,  as  hc  are  compelled  to  do,  llie  lionours  un- 
duly claimed  for  tlie  Englisli  and  the  Anglo-Normans,  as  the  Jn- 
ventora  of  Gothic  Arcliiteclure,  we  shall  yet  insist  upon  the  praise 
to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled.  Il  is  the  English  alone  who  labour 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  stniclurea  of  Normandy,  which  are 
doomed  to  neglect  and  destruction  by  the  disgraceful  Uoth  and 
ignorance  of  the  French.  We  aie  not  at  all  disposed  to  set  an 
undue  estimate  upon  our  English  topographers.  Very  unequal  de- 
grees of  merit  must  be  assigned  to  tlieije  writeis,  from  the  quaint 
and  antique  X^mbarde,  do^n  to  the  elegance  and  learning  of 
Whitaker:  many  of  them  are  woeful  triflers,  often  mistaking  the 
shell  for  the  kernel :  hut  good  or  bad,  they  could  not  have  flou- 
rished any  where  except  amongst  a  people  who  loved  iheir  homes, 
and  whose  afTection  caused  them  to  value  every  iota  of  information 
connected  with  the  history  and  itistitutions  of  their  native  soil.  To 
the  French,  all  memorials  of  former  times  seern  hateful ;  and, 
from  the  general  absence  of  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  that 
country,  no  work  which  supposes  a  disposition  for  rational  cu- 
riosity in  the  common  reader,  can  possibly  meet  with  favour  or 
encouragement.  The  task  of  illustrating  the  ancient  monuments 
of  France  has  thus  devolved  upon  us.  We  did  not  raise  or  plaii 
these  relics  of  piety  and  magnificence ;  but  whilst  the  owners  of 
such  noble  structures  are  dull  to  their  beauties,  and  incapable  of 
Appreciating  their  value,  we  have  made  them  English  properly,  like 
the  Albambra  and  the  Parthenon,  the  rock-lemples  of  Elloru  and 
the  sepulchres  of  Thebes,  the  mosques  of  Delhi  and  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra.  Abandoned  by  their  possessors,  the  fields  have  become 
our  own,  by  llie  tillage  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
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Abt.  Wn.-^Jmiah  of  the  Parish,  or  the  Chrottkle  of  DaimiiU- 
ing,  duritig  the  Minhlry    if  the   Rev.    Micak    Bala/iidder, 
written    by   himself;     arranged  and   edited    by  the  Author  of 
the  Ayrshire  Legatees.     Edinburgh.     1S2I.     pp.  400. 
'T'HE   estraordinary  success  of  what  (for  want  of  an  author's 
'''     name)  we  are  obliffcd  to  designate  as  the  Scotch  novels,  has 
produced  a  crowd  of  imitators,  without  a  single  rival ;  and  wc  have 
not  thought  it  respectful  to  oiu*  readers  to  notice  a  shoal  of  copies 
and   parodies  which  have  but  one  merit,  that  of  proving  the  popu- 
larity, and,  we  may  add,  the  inimitabilily  of  their  prototype. 

We  are  induced,  however,  to  depart  from  our  rule  by  the  work 
before  us,  because,  though  it  undoubtedly  must  be  considered  as 
the  literary  offspring  of  the  Hcolch  Novels,  il  has  some  peculiar  fea- 
turts  which  distinguish  it  from  the  servile  herd  of  imitators ;  for  it 
)  far  resembles  other  and  earlier  productions,  that  il  is  the  period 
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of  its  appearance,  rather  than  its  intrinsic  quality,  that  determines 
its  filiation ;  and  it  also  exhibits  some  original,  and  we  think  clever, 
views  of  nature,  which  entitle  it  to  a  distinct,  though  brief  notice 
on  our  part. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  the  misfortune  to  wade  through 
the  three  volumes  of  trash  and  tediousness  called  the  Earthquake, 
attributed,  like  this  work,  to  the  *  Author  of  the  Ayrshire  Legatees/ 
he  will  expect  little  amusement  from  such  a  pen;  and  he  will  be 
very  agreeably  disappointed: — ^the  *  Earthquake'  is  altogether  ab- 
surd, unnatural — we  will  venture  to  add,  contemptible — the  Annals 
of  the  Parish  are  easy  and  unaffected;-  and  though  their  scope  be 
narrow,  and  their  pretensions  low,  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
some  touches  of  that  charm  which  nature,  however  humble,  never 
fails  to  possess. 

It  is  in  being  a  description  of  humble  Scottish  life,  delivered  in 
the  peculiar  phraseolog}*  of  the  lowlands,  neither  altogether  Scottish 
nor  English,  that  the  Annals  of  tlie  Parish  may  be  said  chiefly  to 
resemble  the  works  of  the  author  of  Waverley;  but  the  editor  is 
•perhaps  hardly  less  indebted  to  that  humorous  sketch,  '  The  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P.  Parish  Clerk,'  and  to  the  Vicar  of  WakefieW,  one 
of  the  most  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
novels  in  the  English  language.  The  Annals  of  the  Pariah  are  not 
equal  to  the  Scottish  novels  in  national  delineation,  nor  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P.  in  quaintness  and  general  satire ;  nor  to  the  Vicar 
of  Wake6eld  in  either  the  humour  or  the  tendeirness  of  that  admi- 
rable work;  but  they  have  a  relish  of  all  these,  which  rendered 
them  agreeable  to  our  palates,  and  which,  we  think,  may  please,  for 
a  few  hours,  the  taste  of  any  reader  who  does  not  disdain 
*  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.' 

The  Rev.  Micah  Balwhidder  was  *  placed  and  settled  as  Minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Dalmailing,  in  the  same  year,  and  on  thesame 
day  of  the  month,  in  which  his  sacred  Majesty,  King  Geoi^e,  third 
of  the  name,  came  to  his  crown  and  kingdom ;'  and  with  a  certain 
self-importance  he  records  that  his  retirement  took  place  aboiit  the 
very  period  of  the  infirm  monarch's  secession  from  his  high  duties, 
and  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  fancies  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  relation,  if  not  similitude,  between  their  respective  reigns. 

His  induction,  however,  was  stormy,  and  of  bad  augury;  he 
was,  it  seems,  presented  by  the  Patron,  and  the  Parishioners,  with 
a  true  Knoxian  independence,  refused  to  receive  a  teacher  at  the 
hands  of  any  lord  of  flesh' and  blood;  they  nailed  up  the  kirk 
doors,  and  the  new  minister  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  make 
their  way  in  and  out  through  one  of  the  windows,  not  without  some 
of  those  accidents  which  might  be  naturally  expected  from  such 
an  imusual  mode  of  church-going,  especially  when  performed  in  the 
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face  of  a  hostile  mob.  Patience,  good-hiimour,  and  good  inten- 
tions, however,  in  no  long  space  overcame  even  the  most  mutiiioii.s, 
and  the  dominion  of  Mr.  Balwhidder  seems  to  have  become,  and 
to  bave  continued,  higlily  poptilar  and  tranquil. 

Of  course,  the  minister  gives  us  frequent  porlrnits  of  hia  prin- 
cipal parishioners:  we  shnll  quote  the  first  we  met,  as  an  instance  of 
the  style  of  minute,  and  often  pathetic  painting  with  which  Mr. 
Balwhidder  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  amuses  or  touches  us. 

'  I  linvc  now  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Mukoliii.  She  whs 
the  widow  of  h  Cljde  shipmaster,  that  was  lost  at  sea  with  his  vessel. 
She  was  a  genty  body,  cnim  and  methodical.  From  morning  to  night 
she  sat  at  her  wheel,  spinning  iheJiTWSt  lint,  wAich  suited  weUvdli  her 
pale  hands.  She  never  changed  her  widow's  weeds,  and  she- was  nyeas 
if  she  had  just  been  ta^n  out  of  a.  band-box.  The  tear  was  often  in  her 
e'e  when  the  bairns  were  at  the  school ;  but  when  they  came  home,  her 
spirit  was  lighted  up  with  gladness,  allhougb,  poor  woman,  she  had 
many  a  time  very  little  to  give  them.' — p.  16. 

The  story  of  these  poor  children,  though  not  what  may  be  called 
the  plot  of  a  work  which  has  none,  contributes  its  principal  events; 
it  begins  with  their  youth,  and  after  conducting  them  through  va- 
rious and  progressive  stages  of  fortune,  ends  with  their  linal  and 
happy  establishment.  And  if  the  wig  and  profession  of  Mr.  Bal- 
whidder,  and  the  homely  persons,  cbaiacters,  and  tinmber  of  hi* 
three  wives,  are — as  we  admit  them  to  be — incompatible  with  the 
received  ideas  of  the  hero  and  heroines  of  a  novel,  then,  Charles 
Malcolm  and  his  sister  Kate  must  be  installed  in  their  room.  We 
do  not  intend  to  give  any  thing  like  a  view  of  the  story — it  is  too 
scattered  and  diffuse  for  our  crucible — we  merely  propose  to  select 
a  few  passages  which  struck  us  as  evincing  the  powers  of  the  author, 
and  as  likely  to  induce  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

The  picture  of  a  pariiih  rake,  exiled  by  the  unfortunate  iuccesi  of 
a  love-affair,  and  discovered,  after  many  years,  with  a  grey  head  and 
wooden  leg  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  is  marked  by  the  ijuiel  pathos  and 
quaint  humour,  the  union  uf  which  seems  to  be  the  uuthor's  chief 
characteristic. 

'  And  who  should  this  old  man  be,  hut  the  very  identical  Rab  Ric- 
Icerton,  that  was  art  and  part  in  Meg  Glaik's  disowned  bairn  ;  but  hud 
turned  out  a  good  soldier;  and  so,  in  his  old  days,  was  an  in-door  pen- 
uoDer,  and  very  comfortable ;  and  he  said  that  he  had,  to  be  sure,  spent 
his  youth  in  the  devil's  service,  and  his  manhood  in  the  King's,  but  hti  old  age 
■was  given  lo  that  of  his  Maker,  which  I  was  blithe  and  thankful  to  hear; 
and  be  inquired  about  many  a  one  in  llie  parish,  the  blooming  and 
tlie  green  of  his  time,  bufthey  were  all  dead  and  bui-ied  ;  and  he  had 
a  contrite  and  penitent  spirit,  and  read  his  Bible  every  day,  delighting 
most  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  Chronicles  and  the  Kings,— p.  25. 
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The  following  sly  and  yet  simple  allusions  to  Tillage  aaperstitioti 
18  full  of  truth: — the  worthy  Minister  does  not  quite  believe  that 
the  coincidences  were  miraculous,  but  he  notes  them  with  a  grayitf 
^vhich  shows  that  he  rather  expected  that  ^  something  might  have 
come  o't/ 

^  About  the  close  of  this  year,  there  was  a  creat  sough  of  old  pro* 
phecies,  foretelling  mutations  and  adversities,  chiefly  on  account  of  th« 
canal  that  was  spoken  of  to  join  the  rivers  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth, 
It  being  thought  an  impossible  thing  to  be  done;  and  the  Ad«ln  idid 
£ve  pear-tree,  in  our  garden,  budded  out  in  an  awful  ikianner,  md  had 
divers  Aourishes  on  it  at  Yule,  which  was  thought  ati  ominous  thins, 
especially  as  the  second  Mrs.  Balwhidder  was  at  tire  downljnig  wim 
my  eldest  son  Gilbert,  that  is  the  merchant  ia  Glasgow,  but  nothuig 
cameoV — p.  91  • 

And  again — 

'  There  was  a  great  laugh  when  auld  Mizy  Spaewell  came  biipliag 
with  her  bachle  in  her  hand,  and  flung  it  after  him  forgude  luck.  Mizy 
had  a  wonderful  faith  in  freats,  and  was  just  an  oracle  of  sagacity  Ht  ex- 
pounding dreams^  and  bodes  of  every  sort  and  description — besides^  ^(Ii6 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  howdies  in  her  day ;  but  by  this  tftne'^fa^ 
was  grown  frail  and  feckless,  and  she  died  the  same  year  on  Hbllowe^BOv 
which  made  every  body  wonder,  that  it  should  haoe  so  fallen  omifsr  'ket 
to  die  OH  Hallowe'en.* — p.  37. 

In  the  year  1764,  Mr.  Balwhidder  1o«t  his  iirst  wife,  ^vhd^  ht 
lamented  with  that  moderation  which  belonged  to  bis  ^tfanfadtj^r^ 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  kind  of  monument  to  her  metnory^  ttni  iii  iIh» 
lonesome  and  dreary  wintet  which  foHowed  het  decease,  he  Ibnttlt, 
as  he  informs  us,  *  the  getting  of  the  monument  teatfy  a  ht^ti 
entertainment!  He  had  intended  to  inscribe  it  with  a  Latin  epi^ 
taph,  bnt  he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  idea  by  an  obviote  %MMl 
yet  original  objection  which  struck  hhn,  that  '  Mrs.  B<d^4)Adder, 
worthy  woman  as  she  was,  did  not  utiderstand  the  Lafbi  *toiigAe>' 
and  so  he  commemorated  her  virtues  in  a  language  whidi  ^Afo 
imight  understand  if  she  should  have  occasion  to  read  her-owti  Ib)M^ 
taph. 

Public  events,  and  the  geoeral  progress  in  arts  and  nHuiufacture, 
found  their  way,  late  and  by  slow  degrees,  into  DahnMlHog,  bi* 
they  'did  reach  that  refnote  cKstrifct  at  last,  and  broo^t  ^th  them 
much  disquiet  and  perplexity  to  Mr.  Bal^4irddier.  We  sU^pe^fhM 
the  chief  design  of  the  author  was  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  %iW«- 
dern  improvement  in  a  distant  village ;  "and  although  Ire  h^ft  C^" 
tainiy  marked  some  of  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  w'hii^  HtPd 
manufacturing  system  produces,  we  do  not  look  upon  t)ie!8e  as 
the  happiest  parts  of  his  work :  they  are  notunamusing,  and  th^ 
are  natural^  but  they  are  not  conceived  with  any  great  originality, 
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tald  with  any  ^reat  force,  nor  contranted  with  any  great  degree  of 
variety.  The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  bis 
subject: — he  appears,  as  Mr.  Balwhidder  ought  in  all  consistency 
to  DC;  well  inclined  to  lament  the  diffusion  of  vice  and  misery 
which  attended  the  diffusiou  of  knowledge ;  but  the  editor  is  evi- 
dently alarmed  lest  he  should  be  represented  as.  an  enemy  to  the 
*  j^rogress  of  light,*  and  he  has  therefore  left  this,  the  most  pro- 
mising point,  we  think,  of  his  story  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

There  is  a  truth  and  simplicity  in  the  following  story  of  a  widow^ 
who,  according  to  the  superstition  of  her  country,  £Emcied  that  she 
had  a  warning  of  the  death  of  her  only, remaining  child^  her  grand* 
.child  we  should  have  said,  that  is  very  affecting. 

*  On^  evening,  as  I  was  taking  my  walk  alone,  meditating  my  dis* 
course  for  the  next  Sabbath — it  was  shortly  after  Candlemas — it  was  a 
fine  clear  pretty  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting — Taking  my  walk 
alone,  and  thinking  of  the  dreadfulness  of  Almighty  Power,  and  how 
that  if  it  was  not  tempered  and  restrained  by  infinite  goodness,  and  wis^ 
dom,  and  mercy,  the  miserable  sinner  man,  and  all  things  that  live, 
would  be  in  a  woeful  state,  I  drew  near  the  beild  where  old  widow 
Mirkland  lived  by  herself,  who  was  grandmother  to  Jock  Hempy,  the 
rampler  lad  that  was  the  second  who  took  on  for  a  soldier.  I  did  not 
mind  of  this  at  the  time,  but  passing  the  house,  I  heard  the  croon,  as  it 
were,  of  a  laden  soul,  busy  with  the  Lord,  and,  not  to  disturb  the  holy 
workings  of  grace,  I  paused,  and  listened.  It  was  old  Mizy  Mirkland 
lierself,  sitting  at  the  gable  of  the  house,  looking  at  the  sun  setting  in  alt 
its  glory  behind  the  Arran  hills ;  but  she  was  not  praying — only  moan- 
ing to  herself, — an  oozing  out,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  spirit  from 
her  heart,  then  grievously  oppressed  with  sorrow,  and  heavy  bodements 
of  grey  hairs  and  poverty.  "  Yonder  slips  it  awa*,"  she  was  saying, 
**  aud  my  poor  bairn,  that's  o'er  the  seas  in  America,  is  maybe  looking 
on  its  bnght  face,  thinking  of  his  hame,  and  aiblins  of  me,  that  did  my 
best  to  breed  him  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  but  I  couldna  warsle  wi' 
what  was  ordained.  Ay,  Jock !  as  ye  look  at  the  sun  gaun  down,  as 
many  a  time,  when  ye  were  a  wee  innocent  laddie  at  my  knee  here,  I 
hae  bade  ye  look  at  him  as  a  type  of  your  Maker,  you  will  hae  a  sore 
heart ;  for  ye  hae  left  me  in  my  need,  when  ye  should  hae  been  near  at 
hand  to  help  me,  for  the  hard  labour  and  industry  with  which  I  brought 
you.up.  But  it's  the  Lord's  will, — blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  makes  us  to  thole  the  tribulations  of  this  world,  and  will  reward 
us,  through  the  meditation  of  Jesus,  hereafter."  She  wept  bitterly  as 
she  said  this,  for  her  heart  was  tried,  but  the  blessing  of  a  religious  con*- 
tentment  was  shed  upon  her ;  and  I  stepped  up  to  her,  and  asked  about 
her  concerns,  for,  saving  as  a  parishioner,  and  a  decent  old  woman,  I 
knew  little  of  her.  Brief  was  her  story,  but  it  was  one  of  misfortune. 
— "  But  I  will  not  complain,"  she  said,  "  of  the  measure  that  has  been 
meted  unto  me.  I  was  left  myself  an  orphan;  when  I  grew  up,  and 
was  married  to  my  gudeman,  I  had  known  but  scant  and  want..  Ouf 
d^s  of  felicity  were  few,  and  he  was  ta'en  awa'  from  me  shortly  after 
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my  Mary  was  born — a  vxaling  habyy  and  a  widow's  hearty  was  a'  he  lejl  me. 
I  nursed  her  with  my  salt  tears,  and  bred  her  in  straits,  but  the  iavour 
of  God  was  with  us,  and  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  as  lovely  as  the 
rose,  and  as  blameless  as  the  lily.  In  her  time  she  was  married  to  a 
farming  lad  ;  there  never  was  a  brawer  pair  in  the  kirk^  than  on  that  day 
when  they  gaed  there  first  as  man  and  wife.  My  heart  was  proud,  and 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  chastize  my  pride — to  nip  my  happiness  even  in 
the  bud.  The  very  next  day  he  got  his  arm  crushed.  It  never  got 
well  again,  and  he  fell  into  a  decay,  and  died  in  the  winter,  leaving  my 
Mary  far  on  in  the  road  to  be  a  mother. 

*'*'  When  her  time  drew  near,  we  both  happened  to  be  a  working  in 
the  yard.  She  was  delving  to  plant  potatoes,  and  I  told  her- it  would 
do  her  hurt,  but  she  was  eager  to  provide  something,  as  she  said,  foe 
what  might  happen.  O,  it  was  an  ill-omened  word.  The  same  night 
her  trouble  came  on,  and  before  the  morning  she  was  a  cauld  corpse, 
and  another  wee  wee  fatherless  baby  was  greeting  at  my  bosom — It  was 
bim  that's  noo  awa'  in  America.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  bairn,  with 
a  warm  heart,  but  a  light  head,  and,  wanting  the  rein  of  a  father's  power 
upon  him,  was  no  sae  douce  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  but  he  was  po 
man's  foe  save  his  own.  I  thought,  and  hoped,  as  he  grew  to  yeHrs  of 
discretion,  he  would  have  sobered,  and  been  a  consolation  to  my  ol4 
age ;  but  he's  gone,  and  he'll  never  come  back — disappointment  is  my 
portion  in  this  world,  and  I  have  no  hope;  while  I  can  do,  I  will  seel^ 
no  help,  but  threescore  and  fifteen  can  do  little,  and  a  small  ail  is  a 
great  evil  to  an  aged  woman,  who  has  but  the  distaff  for  her  hreadt 


winner." 


'  I  did  all  that  I  coqld  to  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  but  the  comfort  of 


pride  of  his  young 

manhood,  the  next  he  was  pale  and  wan,  with  a  bloody  and  a  gashy 
wound  in  his  side,  and  the  third  time  there  was  a  smoke,  and  when  it 
cleared  away,  I  saw  him  in  a  grave,  with  neither  winding-sheet  nor 
coffin." 

*  The  tale  of  this  pious  and  resigned  spirit  dwelt  in  mine  ear,  an4 
when!  went  home,  Mrs.  Balvvhidder  thought  that  I  had  met  with  an 
o'ercome,  and  was  very  uneasy  ;  so  she  got  the  tea  soon  ready  to  make 
me  better,  but  scarcely  had  we  tasted  the  first  cup  when  a  loud  lamen- 
^tation  was  heard  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  from  that  tawpy  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Wilson,  with  her  three  weans.  They  had  been  seeking  their 
meat  among  the  farmer  houses,  and,  in  coming  home,  forgathered  oi^ 
the  road  with  the  Glasgow  carrier,  who  told  them,  that  news  had  come 
in  the  London  Gazette,  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  regiment  that  Thomas 
iiad  listed  in  was  engaged,  and  had  suffered  loss  both  in  rank  and  file; 
none  doubting  that  their  head  was  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  the  whole 
family  grat  aloud,  and  came  to  the  Man§e,  bewailing  him  as  no  more  • 
and  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  making  it  plain  to  me  that 
there  is  a  farseeing  discernment  in  the  spirit,  that  reaches  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  incamatp  senses.' — p.  170—175. 

We 
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We  have  not  room  for  any  more  extracts,  and  sums  of  our  readers, 
>erhap9,  may  lliink  that  we  have  already  allotted  to  this  little  volume 
luite  as  mucli  space  as  its  merit  strictly  justifies  ;  we  tlicrefore  omit 
1  number  of  other  passages  not  inferior  to  those  which  we  have 
quoted,  and  shall  not  even  allude  to  the  variety  of  characters  which 
successively  appear  on  the  narrow  stage  of  Dalinailing.  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  several  states  of  society  which 
the  reverend  annalist  describes,  and  perhaps  onr  northern  readers 
may  discover  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  manners  which 
have  not  shocked  our  southern  inexperience  ^  but,  upon  the  whole, 
we  honestly  confess  that  we  have  been  pleased  and  affected  by  the 
Chronicle  of  Dalmailing,  and  think  ourselves  obliged  in  candour  to 
recommend  its  excellent  morality,  sober  pleasantry,  and  unassum- 
ing simplicity,  both  of  matter  and  manner,  to  such  readers  as  may 
prefer  this  quiet  kind  of  merit  to  the  glare,  brilliancy,  and  hurry  of 
a  modem  novel. 

One  or  two  less  favourable  observations  Justice  obliges  us  to 
make.  Some  of  the  expressions  put  into  the  month  of  Mr.  Cay- 
enne, the  refugee  American,  who  introduced  die  cotton  manufacture 
into  Dalmailing,  are  of  brutal  and  shocking  impiety,  and  altogether 
out  of  character  in  a  man  who,  though  hasty  in  his  temper  and  worldly 
in  his  principles,  was  at  bottom  honest,  well-intentioned,  and  not 
likely  to  give  such  blasphemous  offence  to  his  sober  neighbours. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  horrid  exclamation  quoted  in 
page  aHO,  which  no  gentleman  could  have  uttered  and  which  no 
Christian  minister  should  have  recorded. 

We  also  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  unhappy  story  of  the 
tenth  Earl  of  Edintoun,  who  was  killed,  as  our  readers  know,  by 
Mungo  Campbdl,  the  exciseman,  in  a  scuffle,  in  the  year  17G9. 
The  authoi'  veils  the  real  names  under  those  of  Lord  Egglesham 
and  Mungo  Argyll,  and  places  the  date  some  years  later;  but  such 
melancholy  reiilities  are  not  fit  subjects  for  a  work  of  this  nature, 
particularly  as  there  is  no  merit  nor  novelty  in  the  telling  of  the 
story  and  no  moral  inculcated  by  the  result.  The  revival  of  such 
'  recollections  can  only  give  pain,  and  is  neither  amusing  nor  in- 
structive. 

We  should  also  take  the  liberty  of  advising  the  author  against  the 
unhappy  practice  of  dreaming  allegorical  dreams,  which  the  Specta- 
tor brought  into  repute,  and  which  each  subsequent  periodical 
publication  has  contributed  to  bring  into  discredit.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1793,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Balwhidder  dreams  a  dream 
about  FUDLIC  OPINION,  &c.  &c.  annunciative,  to  the  inspired 
Micah,  of  the  murder  of  the  King  of  France,  but  which  to  us 
seems  communicative  of  nothing  but  nonsense,  and  unites  a  more 
than  visionary  folly  to  a  more  than  political  dullness. 

Art. 
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Art.  VIIL— rA€  History  of  Greece.    By  Wm.  Mitford,  E§q. 

Vol.  V.     4to.     London. 

nPHG  history  of  ancient  Greece  has  been  frequently  written, 
^  but  never,  we  think,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  splendour  and 
importance  of  the  subject.  Great  industry  and  considerable 
talent  have  indeed  been  displayed ;  but  no  author,  with  whose 
works  we  are  acquainted,  has  given  such  a  comprehensive  exposi- 
tion of  Grecian  transactions,  literature,  philosophy,  morals  and 
society  as  fully  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  speculative  student. 
Political  occurrences  have  been  accurately  detailed,  contradictoiy 
dates  reconciled,  the  exact  position  of  places  ascertained,  motives 
of  action  explained  (or  at  least  divined)  by  several  of  the  modem 
historians  of  Greece,  but  a  picture  of  the  mind  and  genius,  of  die 
reason  and  imagination  of  the  most  extraordinary  people  which 
the  world  ever  saw,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  attempted.  Rollin 
is  a  writer  of  merit ;  he  possesses  the  art  of  agreeable  narration, 
and  his  work  is  therefore  well  calculated  for  the  perusal  of  youth ; 
but  he  is  in  general  a  mere  chronicler  of  events ;  and,  content  to 
move  with  the  current  of  undisputed  facts,  rarely  disturbs  the  calm 
surfisice  of  his  narrative  by  plunging  beneath,  and  fathoming  the 
depths  of  those  thoughts  and  opinions  which  influenced  the 
actions  he  describes.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  de- 
serve a  large  share  of  commendation  for  diligence,  but  no  one  will 
accuse  them  of  much  philosophy.  Dr.  Gillies  gives  us  a  little  in- 
sight into  the  state  of  literature  and  art  during  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering;  but,  though  his  information  and  erudition 
be  respectable,  his  renections  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  capacity,  and  his  style  is  more  distinguished  for  its  am* 
bition  than  its  power. 

Mr.  Mitford,  the  last  in  time,  is  certainly  not  the  least  in  merit 
amongst  the  modem  compilers  of  Grecian  annals.  He  has  brought 
to  bis  task  acuteness  and  patient  investigation^  and  by  the  aid  of 
these  valuable  qualities  he  has  generally  been  successful  in  un- 
ravelling the  intricate  web  of  Grecian  politics :  yet  in  the  higher 
faculties  and  accomplishments  of  an  historian,  and  particular)^  an 
historian  of  Greece,  ne  is,  we  lament  to  say,  singularly  deficient.  In 
his  writings  we  find  no  trace  of  that  philosophical  comprehension 
which  can  seize  remote  allusions  and  disjointed  facts,  and  combine 
them  into  irresistible  proof  or  powerful  illustration ;  we  regret  the 
absence  of  that  lofty  eloquence  which  can  describe,  in  language 
worthy  of  its  theme,  the  triumphs  of  heroism  and  of  genius,  and 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  expression  of  that  noble  enthusiasm  which 
kindles  at  the  recollection  of  ancient  glory,  and  communicates 

to 
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to  the  reader  ihc  wannth  of  sympalhj  and  the  Bspimtion  to  ■excel- 
lence. Mr.  Mitford  has  rejected  all  those  collateral  investigations 
by  the  introduction  of  which,  modem  history  has  rendered  such 
important  service  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  knowledge 
ofhuDian  nature.  He  confiiies  himself  entirely  to  a  narration  of 
the  actions  of  men,  he  gives  us  a  recital  of  what  they  did,  but 
never  informs  us  how  they  thought;  he  describes  the  working  of 
the  animal  machine,  but  does  not  attempt  to  dissect  its  structure 
and  lay  open  to  our  view  the  complicated  organization  which  seta 
it  in  motion.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  the  sole  business  of  his* 
tory  is  to  narrate  the  prominent  and  obvious  deeds  of  public 
men,  and  that  the  whole  annals  of  our  race  are  comprised  in  the 
achievements  of  conquerors  and  the  intrigues  of  statesmen.  His 
mind  is  acute  and  his  patience  unwearied  in  investigating  the  )»ro- 
bable  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  asserted  event ;  but  it  does  not 
possess  that  enlai^ement  of  inquiry  and  that  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion which  can  present  the  results  of  its  researches  in  one  lumi- 
nous point  of  view,  and  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  insulated  facts 
till  they  conve;^e  into  an  image  of  truth  for  the  delight  and  in- 
struction of  mankind. 

Of  the  style  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  adopted  in  his  worit  it  is 
sci»cely  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  severe  reprobation.  It 
is  obscure,  inharmonious  and  ungrummutical.  It  is  obscure  not 
from  negligence  but  by  system,  and  inharmonious  not  by  chuios 
biTt  upon  principle.  It  is  exlremely  artiticial  in  its  coustructioi^ 
and  yet  has  all  the  defects  which  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
first  rules  of  composition  could  stamp  upon  it.  Paragraph  foU 
lows  paragraph  with  strange  consistency  of  flistorlion,  and  the 
long,  meagre,  nerveless,  and  disjmnted  sentences,  grate  oti  ihc 
ear  and  chill  the  imagination  with  one  unvaried  strain  of  discord 
fiBcy.  These  faults  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  inexperience,  they 
are  not  the  first  errors  of  an  unpractised  writer;  no — they  are  the 
deliberate  and  premeditated  deeds  of  an  author  who,  by  his  own 
confession,*  has  been  engaged  for  forty  years  in  composition,  and 
who  has  written  a  treatise  expressly  to  instruct  mankind  where 
^ey  are  to  discover  the  principles  of  the  harmony  of  lai^uage. 
The  hamiony  of  language !— We  entreat  our  readers  to  attend  to 
the  following  development  in  practice  of  Mr.  Mitford's  theory  of 
*  the  harmony  of  language.' 

'  The  actual  crisis  for  the  people  of  Macedonia  who,  by  their  iBle 
king's  SBCcessfol  career  of  tivealy-tbur  years,  had  been  eslabliahed  in  h 
state  of  civil  security,  iperliaps  hanlly'at  liiai  time  known  elsewhere,  the 
prospect  could  iioi  but  be  ansioas  and  awful.' — p.  113. 
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'  He  addressed  vows  to  Priam  as  a  bero  or  demigod ;  with  the  pur- 
pose, Arrian  says,  was  restored,  of  averting  the  anger  of  the  everljviug 
spirit  of  the  king  of  anlient  Troy  from  the  progeny  of  Achilles  of  whonii 
though  his  mother,  he  was  reckoned  to  be/ — p.  123. 

'  But  the  passage  of  the  Granicus  with  or  without  conquest  effected, 
had  Metnnon's  advice  only  been  so  far  followed  that  the  satraps  with 
their  overbearing  cavalry  had  attended  Alexander's  march  though 
destroying  nothing,  but  compelling  only  the  removal  of  supplies  remov-^ 
able,  that  he  might  possibly  have  reached  Sardis,  perhaps  the  retreat 
of  the  Cyreians  may  show  to  have  been  possible ;  but  it  would  have 
been  slowly,  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  loss.'-^p.  181. 

These  passages  (and  such  are  found  in  almost  every  page)  oot«* 
ra^e,  it  will  be  seen^  not  only  harmony  but  even  the  most  common 
pnnciples  of  composition.  They  are  absolutely  a  disgrace  to  a 
person  of  such  talents  and  acquirements  as  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us.  .  '^ 

Mr.  Mitford  has  applied  to  this  (as  well  as  to  his  preceding 
volumes)  the  title  of  the  History  of  Greece:  he  should  have 
denominated  it  a  Narrative  of  Alexander's  Conquests  in  Asia ; 
for  very  little  is  said  of  the  country  whose  name  it  bears.  -  He  has 
not  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  actual  state  of  <^inion^  of 
literature^  of  manners  and  of  philosophy,  during  that  brilliant  period 
of  ancient  genius ;  but  merely  recounted  the  distant  campaigns  of 
a  warrior,  die  sovereign  of  a  people  with  whom  the  pure  blood 
of  Hellas  disdained  confraternity.  As  well  might  we  call  a  detail 
of  Buonaparte's  battles  in  Russia  a  History  of  France.  We  must 
assign  a 'very  undue  latitude  to  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  must 
expand  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  the  measure  of  our  indulgence 
if  we  can  allow  a  partial  transaction,  a  mere  episode,  to  be  dig- 
nified with  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  History  of  Greece. 
Did  Greece  only  exist  in  Alexander  and  his  thirty  thousand  fol- 
lowers ?  Was  the  whole  of  its  mind  and  energy  and  achieve* 
ments  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  to  those  of  the 
Tigris,  during  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  euterprize?  We  should 
imagine  from  Mr.  Mitford's  narrative  that  such  had  been  the 
case;  we  should  never  have  suspected  from  his  history  that  the 
period  which  it  embraces  was  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Aris^ 
totle,  of'Menander,  of  Lysippus  and  of  Apelles ;  of  men  who,  in 
philosophy  and  art,  were  extending  the  intellectual  boundary  of 
our  horizon.  Surely  the  mental  conquests  of  such  men  were  as 
innocent,  and  have  proved  fully  as  important  as  the  victories  of 
that  chief  on  whom  Mr.  Mitford  has  lavished  all  his  attentiop  an^ 
all  his  applause.  The  labours,  the  conversation,  the  example  c^ 
such  men  must,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  influenced,  in  a  very  sensi^ 
ble  degree,  the  general  tone  of  the  society  with  which  they  lived 
and  by  which  they  were  admired.     A  philosophic  historian  would 
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iinqiiesUouably  feel  it  to  be  not  only  a  duly  but  a  pleasure  to 
examine,  by  every  collateral  inquiry  within  his  reach,  the  §]>here 
of  Ihat  influence  and  the  eft'ect  ol'  that  example.'  Mr.  Mitford 
has  passed  by  all  these  most  interesting  topics  of  investigation 
without  the  slightest  notice,  and  has  contented  himself  with  re- 
peating the  oft-told  tale  of  war  and  murder,  of  invasion  and  con- 
It  must  indeed  be  allowed  that,  in  pursuing  this  path,  Mr.  Mit- 
ford has  only  followed  the  footsteps  of  many  of  his  historical  pre- 
decessors. He  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion  that  history  ought 
to  be  merely  a  narrative  of  actions :  but  surely  it  is  lime  to  as- 
sert for  her  the  high  prerogative  of  being  the  interpreter  of  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  reciter  of  the  deeds  of  eminent  men.  The 
spirit  of  philosophy  is  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  as  well 
as  upon  most  other  subjects  of  human  investigation  ;  it  has  guided 
the  researches  of  several  able  and  excellent  writers,  and  it  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  greater  and  more  important  improvements  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  student  is  disgusted  with  the 
trile  tale  of  wars  and  state-intrigues,  and  he  desires  to  meet,  in  his 
historical  researches,  with  personages  more  interesting  and  intel- 
lectual than  commanders  of  armies  and  leaders  of  cabinets. 

History  conducted  on  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  principle 
to  which  we  have  alluded  will  go  far  towards  correcting  those 
erroneous  opinions  which  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
without  examination.  It  will  exalt  our  ideas  of  human  nature  by 
a  picture  of  its  beauties  instead  of  lowering  them  by  an  exposition 
of  its  deformities.  It  will  give  a  place  in  its  annals  to  those  most 
worthy  of  commemoration,  but  who  have  hitherto  been  rarely 
introduced,  or,  if  ever  admitted,  have  been  dismissed  with  haste 
and  impatience  in  order  to  make  way  for  personages  of  more 
aplendour  and  pretension.  It  will  carry  us  to  the  closet  of  the 
philosopher,  and  there  exhibit  him  to  our  view  engaged  in  specu- 
lalions  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  will  dis- 
cover the  first  conception  of  heroic  and  virtuous  sentiment  in  the 
feelings  and  expressions  of  the  poet,  and  trace  it  through  the  ob- 
scurity of  ages,  until  its  truth  and  efiicacy  are  proved  by  the 
actions  of  the  patriot.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  difficult  task,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  one  if  we  would  investigate  the  causes  of  things 
and  pve  the  meed  of  commendation  to  those  who  deserve  it. 
Why  should  we  perpetuate  misrepresentation  in  history  by  attri- 
butiiig  to  the  last  agent  what  is  due  to  the  prime  mover  ?  The 
firm  resolve,  the  daring  valour  which  win  the  battle  are  engen- 
dered and  nourished  by  the  civil  and  literary  institutions  of  a 
country  as  much  as  by  the  mind  of  the  commander.  It  is  the  elo- 
quence 
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queoce  of  those  who,  from  the  fulness  of  their  intellectual  stores, 
pour  forth  exhortations  to  virtue  and  reprehensions  of  vice,  that 
really  restrains  the  bulk  of  mankind  from  crime,  and  not  the  waiw 
rant  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  the  intercourse  of  original  and  cre- 
ative noinds  that  prepares  the  public  disposition  for  improvement 
and  guarantees  the  success  of  change,  and  not  the  formal  decree 
of  a  minister.  Public  men  do  little  more  than  take  off  the  iia-> 
pression  and  perpetuate  the  traces  which  have  been  marked  by 
preceding  and  superior  minds.  In  short,  if,  instead  of  wasting 
much  Ifd^rioua  investigation  in  tracing  political  events  to  thw 
causes,  when  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  it  ia  manifest  that 
the  events  have  depended  upon  causes  beyond  all  human  caku* 
lation  and  control,  historians  were  to  follow  the  first  thoughts  of 
reflecting  and  philosophic  understandings  through  their  varyii^ 
processes  and  evolutions,  and  ascertain  the  degrees  of  influoDce 
which  they  exerted  on  different  periods  and  societies  till,  matured 
by  time,  they  expanded  into  the  vigour*  of  positive  law  aiid  active 
benevolence  to  coerce  and  ameliorate  mankind ;  if  they  were  to 
watch  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  imagination,  slowly  unfolding  its 
faculties  from  its  embryo  state  to  its  perfect  development,  and  es- 
timate the  gradual  change  in  public  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  con* 
sequently  in  action,  which  such  a  transmutation  would  produce, 
their  works  would  be  infinitely  more  instructive,  and  the  palm 
would  be  assigned  to  those  who  really  deserved  it.  It  wonkl  then 
appear  that  many  of  those  who  have  hitherto  usurped  the  first 
places  on  the  roll  of  history  are  in  fact  not  entitled  to  that  pre< 
eminence ;  it  would  be  shown  that  they  have  acted  only  a  siihoiH 
dinate  part  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  their  species ;  and 
the  great  civilizers,  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind,  would  be 
found  amongst  that  class  which  the  historian  in  general  passes  by 
unnoticed,  that  class  which,  in  silence  and  solitude  maturing  the 
firuits  of  its  speculations,  prepares,  by  its  writings,  the  comora-^ 
nity  for  the  reception  of  those  truths  which  confirm  its  impfove* 
ment  and  advance  its  happiness. 

^  This  is  the  high  ground  which,  in  our  opinion,  History  should 
vindicate  to  herself;  but  Mr.  Mitford  has  not  chosen  sudi  a 
eonmnanding  elevation  for  his  operations,  and  we  must  therefore 
attend  him  on  his  own  level.  We  shall  not,  however,  intrude  our 
attendance  upon  the  whole  course  of  his  narrative ;  we  shall  con^ 
tent  ourselves  with  occasionally  commenting  upon  what  appean 
most  obnoxious  to  criticism.  With  respect  to  the  narrative  in 
general,  we  must  remark  that  it  presents  many  obscurities  and 
contradictions,  not  indeed  arising  from  Mr.  Mitford's  want  mS 
attention  or  acuteness,  but  from  the  character  of  the  writers  on 
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whom  he  is  obliged  to  depend  for  his  authorities ;  writers,  whose 
iiational  pride  was  too  nearly  interested  in  the  statements  they 
have  left  us,  to  make  iis  feel  salislied  of  their  impartiality.  When 
the  accounts  of  the  same  transactions  by  Persian  liisturians  (if 
such  accounts  e^ist)  shall  be  revealed  to  us  by  the  labours  of  our 
Eastern  scholars,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  form 
a  sound  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  talents  and  weaknesses, 
the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  Macedonian  hero. 

Mr.  Mitford  commences  the  volume  now  before  us  with  some 
account  of  the  Macedonian  government.  It  is  meagre  and  uusatii^ 
factory,  but  as  good,  we  believe,  as  the  scantiness  of  the  facts  we 
possess  will  allow  us  to  expect.  On  this  subject  very  little  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  writer  from  whom  it  would  na- 
turally have  been  expected,  Aristotle.  That  philosopher's  usual 
acuteuess  seems  indeed  to  desert  him  when  he  treats  of  political 
matters.  According  to  his  theory  all  states  should  be  small  re- 
publics. He  maintains  that  slavery  is  reasonable  and  necessary 
and  natural,  and  enacts,  by  the  laws  of  that  constitution  which  he 
offers  as  approaching  nearest  to  perfection,  that  a  few  freemen 
should  be  served  by  slaves.  '  As  well  might  it  be  proposed,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Mitford,  '  in  modern  times  that  Geneva,  Lucca  or 
Rsgusa  should  defy  surrounding  nations  with  their  own  force,  as 
Ills  republic  ;  yet  alliance  and  confederacy  seem  to  have  been  out 
of  his  contemplation.  It  might  indeed  be  supposed  that,  intent 
on  physics  and  metaphysics,  he  had  neglected  observation  of  po- 
litics, and  wrote  [written]  on  from  fancy,  did  not  his  work  show 
that  he  had  been  diligent  in  using  his  lai^e  opportunilies  for  col- 
lecting facts  among  the  transactions  of  the  various  states  around 
him  on  which  to  ground  them.' — p.  8. 

The  writings  of  Aristotle  are  deficient  in  an  account  of  the 
contemporary  governments,  but  these  must  have  been  in  a  very 
low  and  degraded  state  if  we  may  judge  from  the  amendments 
which  he  proposes  to  engraft  on  their  constitution.  The  first 
philosopher  of  his  age,  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  the  two  princes 
most  considerable  for  power  and  talents  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  the  sage  whose  dicta  were  received  as  oracles,  seriously 
proposes,  not  as  a  mere  experimental  alteration,  but  as  a  clear, 
unequivocal  improvement  of  all  the  governments  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  a  form  of  polity  by  the  laws  of  which  (as  we 
have  just  seen)  freemen  were  to  be  served  by  slaves.  If  such 
was  to  be  the  amended  form,  what  must  have  been  the  original 
structure?  Aristotle's  general  opmions  upon  government  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  singularly  crude  and  unsettled.  He  considers 
the  existence  of  an  absolute  monarchy  as  quite  ideal.  Whyf 
Because  an  individual  cannot  rule  multitudes  without  the  consent 
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of  some  amongst  them,  on  whom^  therefore^  he  is  in  effect  depen-' 
clekit>  and  consequently  not  absolute.  It  is  evident  that,  if  this 
reasoning  be  allowed,  we  may  prove  that  no  man  has  the  absolute 
control  oVer  his  own  actions,  for  he  cannot  accomplish  the  most  tri- 
vial one  without  the  direct  or  indirect  co-operation  of  his  fellows. 

Allegiance,  according  to  the  same  philosopher,  may  be  with- 
drawn from  a  king :  monarchical  authority  is  not  to  be  supported 
by  force ;  but,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  republic,  violence  is  ad- 
missible. Why  this  distinction  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  his  former 
sentiments?  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  expected  that 
the  advocate  for  the  right  of  freemen  to  be  served  by  slaves  would 
have  provided  for  the  security  of  individual  power  and  have  left 
die  mafiy  unprotected. 

Aristotle  does  not  afford  us  any  information  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  government,  and  Arrian  only  occasionally 
touches  upon  the  subject.  We  collect,  however,  from  his  writ- 
ings that  it  was  a  limited  monarchy.  The  Macedonians  were  a 
military  people,  and  ^  their  military  character  was  supported  by 
popular  institutions  similar  to  those  of  a  republic' — p.  'id.  Their 
armed  force  consisted  of  national  troops  without  any  admixture 
of  foreign  soldiers.  Such  an  institution  was  of  rare  occurrence 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Diodorus  and  Curtius  also  mention  popular 
assemblies  as  a  part  of  the  civil  polity.  To  the  people  was  con- 
fided the  decision  upon  life  and  death;  and  for  the  execution  of 
the  king's  decree  the  sanction  of  the  law  was  necessary.  ^  Hardly,' 
says  Mr.  Mitford,  *  have  we  equal  proof  that  equal  security  for 
individuals  was  provided  by  law  in  any  republic  of  Greece/ — ^p. 
(28.  '  Altogether,'  he  observes,  *  the  Macedonian  constitution 
appears  to  have  borne  a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mo- 
dem European  kingdoms  in  early  times ;  when  the  combined  civil 
and  military  powers  were  divided  among  lordships,  similar  in  es- 
sence though  various  in  denomination,  dukedoms,  marches,  earl- 
doms, baronies,  all  of  limited  monarchal  character,  intermingled 
among  which  the  corporate  towns  had  constitutions  truly  republi- 
can.'— pp.  32 — 34.  The  Macedonian  monarchs  derived  their 
revenue  from  very  extensive  landed  possessions,  and  no  odier 
source  is  indicated  except  taxes  on  importation  and  exportation. 

A  few  particulars  are  given  on  the  compositipn  of  Philip's 
court.  The  native  Macedonians  were  in  manners  rude  and  un- 
polished, and  it  was  the  object  of  that  sovereign  to  civilize  them 
by  intermixture  with  the  more  refined  classes  of  southern  Greece. 
He  invited  to  his  court  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  who  had 
been  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  polished  republics,  and  a  chosen 
number  of  these  (amongst  whom  we  find  the  name  of  ^schines) 
was  associated  under  the  title  of  the  king's  companions.  It  ap- 
pears 
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peai^  that  thb  body  was  afterwards  divided^  and  whilst  one  part 
was  admitted  to  the  king's  society  and  table,  the  other  was  formed 
into  a  military  corps,  analogous  to  the  royal  guards  of  modern 
kingdoms.  A  few  of  Philip's  immediate  friends  had  the  title  of 
somatophy lakes  (body  guards.)  To  this  confidential  office  only 
Macedonians  of  the  highest  rank  were  admitted.  There  was 
likewise  a  large  establishment  of  pages,  sons  of  the  principal  men 
of  his  kingdom,  and  these  were  instructed  in  literature  by  the  first 
philosophers  residing  at  his  court.  They  were  by  turns  in  at- 
tendance on  the  king's  person,  and  kept  guard  at  night  in  his  anti- 
chamber.  They  also  followed  him  in  his  rides  and  hunting  expe- 
ditions. 

lu  Mr.  Mitford's  narrative  of  Alexander's  warfare  with  the 
barbarous  nations  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  there  appear  se- 
veral contradictions  and  improbabilities  which  the  historian  has 
not  attempted  to  reconcile  or  explain..  Parmenio,  (we  are  in- 
formed, p.  60.)  Philip's  ablest  general,  was  entrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  Macedonia  against  the  Illyrians,  whilst  the  king  himself 
commanded  the  army  destined  to  act  against  the  freebooters.  In 
page  1 13,  however,  we  are  told  that  during  Alexander's  wars  with 
the  northern  people,  Parmenio  maintained  himself  in  Molm  with 
the  small  force  which  had  been  placed  under  his  orders  by  Phi- 
lip.    It  is  impossible  that  both  these  statements  can  be  true. 

In  the  account  of  Alexander's  subsequent  attack  upon  the 
freebooters,  the  most  glaring  improbabilities  are  gravely  narrated, 
not  only  without  examination,  but  apparently  without  suspicion. 
The  freebooters,  joined  by  their  allies  the  Thracians,  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  verge  of  a  declivity,  where  the  road 
was  enclosed  by  precipices,  lliey  had  entrenched  themselves 
bedind  one  rampart  of  waggons,  and  had  placed  another  row  in 
front,  which  they  intended  to  set  in  motion,  and  roll  upon  their 
assailants.  Alexander  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  projecting  rocks,  and  others  to  lie  down,  co- 
vered by  their  shields,  till  the  descending  waggons  had  passed  over 
them.  This  strange  manoeuvre  completely  succeeded,  if  we  give 
credit  to  Arrian ;  but  if  we  listen  to  the  sober  suggestions  of  com- 
mon sense  we  must  discredit  the  whole  account.  In  the  first 
place  the  waggons,  if  the  freebooters  and  their  allies  possessed  a 
particle  of  sense,  would  not  have  been  set  in  motion  until  the  as- 
sailants were  so  near  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  per- 
forming the  double  evolution  required  of  falling  down  and  cover- 
ing themselves  with  their  shields.  2d.  Is  it  at  all  credible,  even 
supposing  that  time  were  allowed  them  for  adjusting  their  posi- 
tion and  their  armour,  that  their  shields,  formed  only  to  defend 
a  part  of  the  body,  would  cover  the  whole  man  with  an  impene- 
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treble  crutt,  over  which  ponderous  waggons  would  roll  Imrmless? 
These  objections  will  occur  to  the  attentive  reader^  even  if  he  b^ 
not  startled  at  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  these  freebooters 
were  in  possession  of  wheel-carriages  in  a  country  where  not  a 
wheel  could  pass !  in  a  district  mountainous,  rugged,  impractica« 
ble,  or,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  described  it  in  one  expressive 
epithet,  avafto^suTo^.  Mr.  Mitford  on  other  occasions,  and  when 
guided  by  other  authors,  freely  indulges  in  scepticism ;  a  little  of 
It  might  (we  think)  be  applied  here  with  advantage.  The  whole 
account  of  Alexander's  wars  with  the  barbarous  nations  adjoining 
Macedonia  has,  indeed,  an  air  of  fable  which  renders  it  very  suspi* 
cipus,  We  are  required  to  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  Arrian, 
(who  lived  more  than  40()  years  after  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes,) that  the  monarch  followed  up  this  success  by  making  in- 
cursions into  the  territory  of  the  Triballians ;  that  he  crossed  the 
Danube  nnd  invaded  the  country  of  the  Getae  or  Goths,  took  their 
capital,  and  reduced  them  to  submission ;  that  he  then,  rapidly  re- 
tracing his  steps  and  facing  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  his  do- 
ininions,  entered  Illyria,  and  on  that  extremely  difficult  ground 
succeeded  in  discomfiting  his  opponents.  Here  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and  five  nations  of  a  war- 
like and  determined  character,  traversed  and  subdued  in  a  space 
of  time  almost  too  short  for  the  unobstructed  march  of  an  army. 
Surely  such  accounts  should  be  received  with  extreme  distrust. 

Mr.  Mitford  offers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of  Persia  from 
the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  to  the  period  of  Alexander's  invasion. 
— pp.  90 — 1 11.  The  history  of  an  Asiatic  government  is  niuch 
the  same  at  all  times ;  it  presents  the  same  alternations  of  exces- 
sive rigour  and  imf)rudent  lenity;  the  suspicion  of  governors  fol- 
lowed either  by  their  death  or  rebellion ;  the  massacre  with  equal 
indifference  of  the  nearest  relations  and  of  unknown  individuals; 
k  strange  contrast  between  promptness  of  decision  and  feebleness 
of  execution ;  the  full  force  of  the  executive  government  working 
at  the  heart  whilst  the  limbs  are  paralysed  through  deficiency  of 
circulation:  such  was  the  state  of  Asia  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion,  and  such  it  remains  to  the  present  day. 

The  army  with  which  the  monarch  undertook  the  conqiiest  of 
Pereia  did  not,  it  is  supposed,  exceed  36,000  men,  of  whici 
about  5000  were  cavalry.  We  say  supposed,  for  nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  the  amount  of  numbers  transmitted  to  us  by  an- 
cient writers.  Of  course  the  Greek  authors  would  represent  them 
as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  exalt  the  glory  of  their  chief  and 
liis  army.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Alexander's  eastern 
campaign,  ^e  must  never  forget  that  we  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  accounts  of  authors  interested  by  their  national  pride  to 
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exaggerate  the  numbers  of  their  foes  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
their  own  forces.  We  have  j'et  no  Persian  history  of  the  invasion, 
to  check  exnggeration  and  throw  a  doubt  upon  unsupported 
statements.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a  good  specimen  of  what  his 
countrjmen  were  capable  of  achieving  in  that  way.  If  his  enu- 
meration of"  the  armies  which  invaded  Greece  be  correct,  the 
poet's  assertion  will  no  longer  appear  extravagant;  '  Rivers  may 
indeed  have  been  drunk  up  praiidetite  Medo.' 

Alexander,  upon  landing  iu  Asia,  suspended  for  a  short  tiffle 
the  prosecution  of  his  great  enterprize  in  order  to  visit  Troy. 
Alexander  at  Troy !  An  historian  could  hardly  wish  for  a  subject 
more  adapted  for  vivid  description,  and  more  calculated  to  awaken 
reflections  of  deep  and  general  interest.  Let  us  see  how  Mr. 
Mitford  handles  it.  '  Those  who  have  experienced,'  it  is  thus  he 
coinmeuGes,  '  the  emotions  natural  to  all  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages  of  a  classical  education,  on  tirst  approaching  Athens,  on  first 
approaching  Rome,  on  first  even  seeing  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Adriatic,  er  any  scene  interesting  to  the  imagination  through  ac- 
quaintance with  the  admirable  authors  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
the  persons  and  events  they  have  celebrated,  will  conceive,*  &,c. — 
p.  121.  This  is  rather  a  homely  exordium,  but  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  the  sequel  is  not  in  a  hi);her  strain ;  we  will  thsrefore 
content  ourselves  with  referring  those  whose  curiosity  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  extract  to  the  work  itself. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Milford's  power  of  narration  we  will  se- 
lect two  paragraphs  from  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
This  battle  was  one  of  those  most  fiercely  contested;  the  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  fear  on  both  sides  were  therefore  most  rapid 
and  striking,  and  the  writer  would  of  course  put  forth  his  whole 
genius  to  interest  and  to  animate  his  reader.     How  does  he  paint 
the  hour  of  preparation — that  awful  moment  when 
'  through  the  foul  womb  of  night 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds'? 
'  It  was  not  in  the  practice  of  the  Persians,  iU  of  the  Greeks,  to  for- 
tify their  camps  ;  and  tiieir  management  of  their  cavalry,  aa  we  have 
seen  formerly  in  Xenophon's  account,  assisted  to  make  nightly  assault 
formidable.     Among  their  labours,  now,  to  prepare  for  action  without 
I      their  camp,  little  had  been  done  to  provide  security  within.     Such, 
therefore,  was  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  view  of  Alexander's 
I      army,  occupying  the  heights  only  three  miles  off,  that  the  troops  were 
i      formed  in  order  of  battle  in  the  evening,  and  kept  under  arms  all  nighi,' 

&c."— p.  34.8. 
;  In  what  language  docs  he  describe  the  heat  of  the  conflict  on 

'      which  hung  suspended  the  fate  of  a  mighty  empire  ? 

I  '  During  this  contest  the  Persian  scythe-bearing  chariots  were  ad- 
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▼aUced  against  that  part  of  the  Grecian  line  where  Alexander  himself 
had  his  station.  It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  shock  of  that  kind  of 
artillery  upon  the  phalanx  might  be  formidable.  To  weaken  the  effect, 
therefore,  a  body  of  light-armed  was  advanced,  who,  with  a  shower  of 
missile  weapons  wounding  drivers  and  horses  in  their  approach,  dis- 
turbed the  order  necessary  to  their  efficacy ;  while  active  men,  unin- 
cumbered with  the  panoply,  easily  avoiding  the  line  of  the  chariots, 
hung  upon  their  flanks,  and  some  even  approached  so  as  to  seize  the 
reins  and  turn  their  course.  Thus  the  proposed  simultaneotis  charge 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  chariots  was  so  obviated,  that  for  those  who 
could  hold  the  proposed  course,  it  was  not  difficult  to  open  and  let 
them,  with  little  injury,  through  to  the  rear.  All  so  passing  were  taken.' 
&c, — p.  249. 

Mr.  Mitford's  account  of  the  conspiracy  formed  in  Greece 
against  Alexander's  authority  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
his  narrative  of  that  sovereign's  election  to  the  chief  command.  It 
misrepresents,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  actual  state  of  the  coantry, 
and  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  sort  of  power 
enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian  monarch.  It  is  Mr.  Mitford's  object 
to  underrate  that  power,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  Greece,  un- 
der the  Macedonian  supremacy,  possessed  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  liberty.  The  conspiracy  of  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  Antipater,  Alexander's  viceroy,  was  terminated  by  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  aggressor;  but  Antipater,  after  his  victory, 
abstained  from  inflicting  any  signal  punishment  upon  those  who 
were  implicated  with  their  monarch  in  this  attack  upon  his  mas- 
ter's authority.  The  distance  of  Alexander  from  the  seat  of  his 
government,  the  absence  of  the  flower  of  the  nation  in  foreign  cli- 
mates, his  own  precarious  situation,  pressed  upon  by  bold  and  in- 
veterate enemies,  of  which  the  Thessalians  were  the  nearest  and 
most  formidable ;  all  these  considerations  induced  him  (wisely,  no 
doubt)  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  chastising  the  defeated  Lace- 
daemonians. He  deemed  it  safer  and  more  politic  to  adopt  liberal 
measures,  and  he  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  referring  the  matter 
to  a  congress  at  Corinth.  This  is  the  simple  and  obvious  way  of 
accounting  for  Antipater's  conduct.  But  Mr.  Mitford  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  a. plain  explanation;  he  must  press  the  case 
into  his  service  in  support  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  aiid  he  ad- 
duces it  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  freedom  which  the  Grecian 
states  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonian  government.  *  Nothing,' 
he  observes,  ^  in  ancient  history  remains  more  fully  ascertained 
than  that  under  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics enjoyed  not  only  more  liberty  and  independency  than  under 
the  Athenian  or  I^cedaemonian  supremacy,  but,  as  far  as  appears, 
all  that  could  be  consistent  with  the  connection  of  all  as  one  peo- 
ple/—p.  Q,Ql. 

This 
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This  language  is  strong  and  positive,  but  not  at  all,  we  think, 
warranted  by  the  facts  in  our  possession.  As  well  might  we  sa^r 
that  the  proclamation  of  Flamiiiius  at  the  Isthmian  Games  re- 
stored liberty  to  Greece.  It  was  certaiidy  wise  and  prudent  in 
Alexander  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  free-chosen  general 
of  the  eastern  expedition,  that  freedom  of  debate  was  enjoyed 
by  the  national  delegates,  and  that  a  rebellion  against  the  autho- 
rity, which  he  had  by  their  choice  assumed,  was  not  punished  ex- 
cept by  a  vote  of  the  representatives.  This  in  him  was  sound 
policy;  but  it  was  an  obvious  policy  which  has  been  practised  by 
usurpers  in  all  ages,  and  which  till  now  never  deceived  any  otie. 
Mr.  Mitford  maintains  that  Greece  was  as  independent  under  the 
control  of  Macedon  as  under  the  preponderance  of  Athens  or 
Lacedsuion;  but  is  there  no  difference  between  the  struggle  for 
power,  the  reciprocal  rise  and  depression  of  sovereignty  between 
two  equal  and  rival  states  purely  Greek,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  submission  required  by  a  people  who  might  almost  be  called 
foreign,  and  who  were  at  least  alien  from  the  glories  of  the 
Grecian  namep  The  Athenians  and  Lacedcemomans  had  earned  a 
title  to  supremacy  by  their  former  exertions  in  the  cause  of  their 
common  country;  and  the  pre-eminence  which  they  had  acquired 
would  not  of  course  be  a  subject  of  jealousy  to  the  intrusive  pre- 
tensions of  such  a  power  as  Macedon,  not  connected  with  the  ge 
ne^al  body  by  any  links  of  former  association  in  military  renown 
and  literary  genius.  The  Greeks  would  considerthe  one  as  sub- 
jugation, the  other  only  as  a  change  of  authority,  as  a  transference 
of  power  amidst  the  members  of  their  own  community.  It  is 
evident  that  the  feeling  in  the  two  cases  would  be  widely  different, 
even  if  we  suppose  that  Macedon  did  not  exert  a  more  tyrannical 
power  than  Athens  or  Lacediemon,  and  the  force  and  extent  of 
this  feeling  ought  certainly  to  be  considered  and  examined  by  the 
historian  before  he  pronounces  that  the  goverimients  were  equally 
coercive.  They  might  be  so,  as  far  as  the  body  was  concerned, 
but  the  difference  in  their  effects  on  the  mind  would  be  very  great, 
and  in  the  general  estimate  should  not  be  overlooked. 

On  other  occasions  Alexander  showed  that  he  knew  very  well 
where  he  could  assume  the  whole  power,  and  where  he  could 
venture  only  to  approprialf  a  part  of  it;  in  what  cases,  in  short, 
he  might  be  despolical  without  much  risk,  and  on  what  occasions 
it  was  necessary  to  mask  his  designs  with  the  specious  covering 
of  liberality.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Par- 
menio  and  his  son  Philotas,  who  were  both  accused  of  treason. 
Philotas,  being  on  the  spot  with  the  army,  and  a  favourite  of  the 
soldiers,  was  honoured  with  tbe  form  of  a  trial.  Alexander  ap- 
peared as  his  accuser,  and  his  Macedonian  compeers  pronounced 
L  3  his 
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his  sentence.  On  the  other  hand,  Parmenio,  who  was  at  some 
distance^  and  therefore  not  under  the  immedrate  observation  of  the 
army,  was  executed  by  the  authority  of  a  simple  mandate  from  the 
king. — p.  29 1.  If  the  king  had  thus,  as  it  appears,  power  to 
punish  with  death  by  his  own  warrant,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  trial  of  Philotas  must  have  been  a  mock  ceremony,  introduced, 
like  his  election  as  generalissimo  at  Corinth,  merely  to. give  an 
appearance  of  freedom  where  the  reality  did  not  exist. 

Alexander,  amid  his  zeal  for  conquest,  had  not  forgotten  Uie 
passion  for  literature  and  philosophy  which  had  been  early  in- 
stilled into  him.  Men  eminent  for  the  rank  which  they  hdd  in 
science  and  in  letters  attended  his  camp.  These  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  in  their  society  he  sotq^ht 
that  intellectual  improvement  which  the  severe  employmooits  of 
his  campaigns  would  not  by  any  other  means  have  allowed  him 
to  acquire.  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes,  both  subjects  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  the  chiefs  of  opposite  sects  of  philo- 
sophy, were  freely  admitted  to  Alexander's  table.  Anaxarchus 
was  a  polished  courtier,  Callisthenes  a  stern  republican,  and  the 
contrast  between  these  philosophers  must  have  presented  some- 
thing very  stimulating  to  the  inquisitive  and  observant  mind  of  the 
monarch.  He  appears  to  have  encouraged  the  free  remarks  of  the 
latter  with  a  candour  and  ingenuousness  which  confer  as  much 
honour  on  his  disposition  as  his  conquests  upon  his  talents.  This 
is  a  subject  well  calculated  for  an  interesting  picture  of  mind  and 
manners;  whether  it  has  been  made  so  by  Mr.  Mitford  we  leave 
to  the  determination  of  our  readers.  A  question  had  arisen  about 
paying  Alexander  divine  honours  during  his  life-time ;  and  Anax- 
archus, consistently  with  his  character  of  a  courtier,  openly  pro» 
posed  it  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  king. 

*  For  Grecian  minds/  says  the  historian,  *  however  enlightened  by 
philosophy,  the  extravagance  of  such  a  proposal  obviously  would  be 
lessened  by  familiarity  with  Grecian  religion  and  that  called  mytho- 
logy, which  taught  that  many  of  the  Grecian  gods  had  been  fathers  of 
men,  and  warranted  the  claim  for  very  many  Greeks,  and  eminently  for 
Alexander  to  be  of  a  race  descended  from  a  deity.  Accordingly  other 
philosophers  of  Anaxarchus's  party  supported  his  proposal,  some  with 
speeches,  all  with  applauses.  But  the  matter  was  not  a  question  sim* 
ply  either  of  compliment  or  of  religious  concern.  It  might  not  unrea- 
sonably be  apprehended  that  the  change  from  Grecian  to  Persian 
habits,  but  especially  if  honours  were  added  to  the  living  prince  as  to  a 
Grecian  deity,  would  produce,  or  even  seem  to  warrant  a  claim  to  that 
unlimited  authority  over  all  subjects  which  those  of  the  Persian  empire 
had  been  habituated  from  time  immemorial  to  admit  in  their  sove- 
reigns. The  Macedonian  officers  vpere,  therefore,  very  generally  dis- 
satisfied, yet  held  silence.    The  philosopher  Callisthenes  undertook  to 

reply, 
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reply,  and  the  speecb  will  deserve  attention,  \ 

day,  or  mixed  and  lenipered    with   Benliinents 

century  and  half  ivilhiii  the  Christian  jera;  wl: 

Itibution  of  divine  lionours  to  the  most  woitbl 

had  been  carried  to  the  most  absurd  and  abominable  extravagancu,  and 

on  the  other  even  philosophers  had  condescended  to  gather  from  Chris- 

lianily  purer  "notions  of  the  Godhead,'  &c.— p.  339. 

In  tlie  account  of  tlie  celebrated  expedition  of  Nearchus,  Mr. 
Mitford  almost  entirely  follows  Dr.  Vincent:  who,  however,  it 
muat  be  observed,  ia  rather  eKtravagant  in  his  estimate  of  its  im- 
portance, calling  it  '  the  origin  of  the  Portugueze  discoveries, 
the  foundation  of  the  greatest  commercial  system  ever  introduced 
into  the  world,  and  consequently  the  primary  cause  of  the  British 
establishments  in  India.' — p.  437-  There  would  be  no  end  of 
assigning  causes,  if  such  were  to  be  admitted.  Considering 
the  state  of  navigation  at  the  time,  the  voyage  of  Nearchus 
was  certainly  an  extraordinary  performance ;  but  the  actual  result 
was  little  more  than  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  a  voyage 
from  the  Indias  to  the  Persian  gulph,  and  the  collection  of  names. 
Science  was  too  much  in  its  infancy  to  enable  the  navigator  to 
add  facts  of  real  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs. 
The  narrative,  in  the  handsof  Mr.  Mitford,  is  singularly  uninterest- 
ing. He  indulges  in  no  general  views  or  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, but  contents  himself  with  giving  a  mere  catalogue  of  places. 
How  different  would  the  story  have  been  in  the  Lands  of  such  an 
historian  as  Gibbon!  What  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  state 
of  the  countries  which  Nearchus  visited,  would  he  have  given  us ; 
bow  admirably  would  he  have  united  minuteness  of  detail  with 
the  enlargement  of  general  views;  how  his  imagination  would 
have  illuminated  the  prominent  points  of  the  enterprize  and  made 
bis  readers  partakers  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  danger  and  suc- 
.  cesa  of  the  navigator  ! 

'  The  active  mind  of  Alexander  was  conlinually  at  work  in  promoting 
the  consolidation  and  improvement  of  h'n  empire,  An  accurate  survey 
of  its  coasts  and  harbours  was  what  he  particularly  wished  lo  possess  ; 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus  had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectation,  and  he 
himself  whs  bent  on  exploring  some  of  the  rivers  which  fall  intr  "-- 
Persian  gulph.  Some  writers  reported  that  he  hrtd  in  view  to  cir 
navigate  Africa,  little  as  Us  extent  southward  was  then  known  ;  an 
tering  the  Mediterranean  by  that  now  called  ihfi  strait  of  Gibrallar 
subduing  Carthage  to  bring  all  under  his  dominion.  Others  said  that 
his  purpose  was  to  return  to  Greece,  and  in  the  way  add  the  Scythian 
and  other  counlries  about  the  Euxine  sea,  lo  his  European  kingdom 
According  to  the  fancy  of  olh'-TS  again,  he  had  been  alarmed  by  repor 
.  of  the  ihrealening  progress  of  the  Romans  in  conquesi,  whence  his  firs 
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purpose  was  to  secure  Sicily  and  the  Grecian  towns  of  Italy  against 
them/— p.  498. 

For  his  apprehension  of  the  Romans/(continues  Mr.  Mitford,)*  beside 
the  negative  evidence  formerly  noticed,  that  even  the  name  of  Rome  is 
not  found  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who  survived  him,  the  positive 
testimony  of  Roman  history  marks  it  for  a  vain  fancy  originating  in  later 
ages.* — p.  499. 

But  Livy  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  '  vain  fancy/  for  in  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  chapters  of  his  history  he  reasons  upon  the 
probable  consequences  which  would  have  ensued  if  Alexander 
had  invaded  Italy.  He  is  at  great  pains  to  discover  amoQgst  the 
contemporary  Romans^  a  general  fit  to  contend  with  him,  and  he 
fixes  upon  several  of  name  and  reputation ,  as  antagonists  for  the 
Macedonian  monarch.  He  argues  very  justly  that  a  war  in  India 
and  in  Italy  would  have  required  talents  of  a  very  difierent  cha- 
racter, and  he  inclines,  we  think  with  probability,  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  Alexander  would  have  been  defeated  if  he  had  ventured 
upon  an  invasion.  ^  Invictus  ergo  Alexander  cum  invictis  ducibus 
bella  gessisset  et  eadem  fortunae  pignora  in  discrimen  detulisset. 
Impno  etiam  e6  plus  periculi  subisset,  quod  Macedones  unum 
Alexandrum  habuissent,  multis  casibus  non  solum  obnoxium.  Bed 
etiam  obferentem  se :  Romanis  multi  fuissent,  Alexandro  vel  glorift 
vel  rer|im  magnitudine  pares ;  quorum  suo  quisque  fato  sine  pub- 
lico discrimipe  viveret  morereturque.'* 

These  extracts  will,  we  are  confident,  bear  us  out  in  the  opi- 
nion which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  oflFer  on  Mr.  Mitford's  work. 
No  one,  we  think,  will  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  historian  dis- 
plays any  capacity  for  philosophic  speculation,  or  comprehensive 
inquiry,  any  power  of  clear  and  interesting  narrative,  any  loftiness 
of  eloquence,  or  fervour  of  imagination ;  nor  will  any  one  deny 
that  he  possesses  the  merit  of  having  collated  evidence,  and  chro- 
nicled events  with  persevering  and  laudable  accuracy.  In  the  de- 
tail of  transactions  he  is  in  general  a  faithful  and  diligent  guide, 
and  may  in  that  point  of  view  be  of  essential  service  to  the  future 
labourer.  He  has  cleared  the  ground  as  far  as  he  has  advanced ;  he 
has  made  a  broad  way  through  the  tangled  labyrinth  of  Greek  an- 
tiquity, and  it  will  be  the  employment  of  others  to  explore  the 
thickets  and  examine  the  prospects  which  different  points  of  view 
may  present  to  their  admiration. 

We  have  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  made  a  few  general 
observations  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  important  ob- 


♦  liv.  Hist  I.  ix.  c.  18.  The  whole  question  is  very  well  discussed  by  Livy,  and  hw 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Alexander  and  of  his  achievements  is  we  think  the  best  ex- 
tant. It  is  very  remarkable  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  not  noticed  this  disquisition  011  the 
character  of  his  hero.    He  might  have  derived  profit  from  the  study  of  it, 

jecU 
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jects  for  the  iovestigalion  of  the  philosophical  historian.  Before 
we  conclude,  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  their  more 
immediate  application  to  the  flistory  of  Greece. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  language.  The  earliest  specimens 
we  possess  of  that  incomparable  tongue,  are,  it  is  remarkable,  the 
most  perfect.  Homer's  GreeL  is  purer,  sweeter,  and  more  ma- 
jestic than  that  of  JEschylus.  The  inquiry  will  be  then,  how  was 
this  early  perfection  produced  }  Was  it  generated  by  the  master- 
mind of  Homer,  and  did  it  in  his  plastic  hands  know  no  infancy  P 
Did  it  leap  at  once,  full  armed  and  accoutred,  from  the  head  of 
this  poetic  Jove;  or  at  the  point  where  we  first  meet  with  it, 
had  it  been  gradually  formed  through  many  ages  and  by  diflcrent 
nations,  to  the  beauty  and  strength  and  elegance  which  we  now 
admire .'  For  how  much  of  its  substance  is  it  indebted  to  its  own 
writers,  and  for  how  much  to  the  authors  of  more  eastern  coun- 
tries P  Can  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit;  and  if  sor  how  wax  the  transmission  effected ;  by 
conquest  or  by  commercial  intercourse  i  That  there  is  a  remark* 
able  similarity  between  the  two  idioms  appears  extremely  proba- 
ble. The  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  is  becoming  fashionable 
both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  may,  at  some  future  time,  enable 
us  to  solve  the  difiicutty.  There  would,  however,  be  great  danger 
of  making  tliia  part  of  the  work  too  philological,  and,  in  the  zeal 
for  tracing  verbal  resemblances,  of  omitting  an  inquiry  into  the 
only  part  worthy  of  notice,  the  philosophical  relation  between  the 
two  languages,  their  coincidence  in  expressing  the  abstractions  of 
reason  or  imagination,  a  coincidence  which  would  iniply  the 
closest  connection  between  the  two  nations.  This  of  course  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  two  countries,  and  unfortunately  we  have  not 
yet  access  to  the  works  of  Indian  writers  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  determine  the  question,  lliough  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
good  deal  of  probability  of  conjecture.  We  know  that  there  exists 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  mythology  of  India  and  of 
Greece.  This  has  been  proved  by  Sir  VV.  Jones;  and  the  Ideal- 
ism of  Plato*  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  Maia+  of 
the  Bramins.  If  from  these  researches  it  should  appear  that  the 
Greek  has  no  title  to  be  considered  a  primitive  language,  much  of 
its  claim  upon  nuradmiration  would  undoubtedly  be  forfeited  ;  but 
we  might  still  examine  with  profit  and  pleasure  the  modification 
of  its  genius,  and  discover  the  refinement  and  improvement  which 
have  been  engrafted  on  the  original  tongue.     In  tracmg  the  bright 
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career  of  its  glory,  we.  would  remark  how  it  has  been  inflaenced 
by  events,  and  in  return  what  effect  it  has  had  upon  national  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  morals ;  how  ito  endless  variety  and  imper- 
ceptible  changes  contributed  to  engender  that  passion  for  meta- 
physical discussion,  that  power  of  arguing  upon  nothinff  which  the 
sophists  possessed  without  regard  to  truth,  or  probabrnty,  or  rea- 
son, and  how  it  in  that  manner  contributed  to  d^rade  both  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  speakers. 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the  language 
was  influenced  by  the  government,  or  the  government  by  the  lan- 
guage. The  effect  of  language  upon  political  institutions  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  and  the  Komans  were  fully  aware  of  its  imports 
ance,  by  diffusing  the  use  of  their  own  wherever  diey  extended 
their  conquests.  But  whilst  the  idiom  of  some  invaders  perishes 
with  them,  that  of  others  is  amalgamated  with  the  subdued 
speech,  and  becomes  thenceforth  the  voice  of  the  country.  The 
Greek  language  has  survived  beyond  all  precedent ;  it  has  defied 
the  assaults  and  oppression  of  barbarism,  and  exists  even  now 
in  a  wonderfully  pure  state  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  most  gall- 
ing tyranny  that  was  ever  exercised  by  one  people  over  another. 
It  even  gives  symptoms  of  resuscitation,  and  may  again  burst  irom 
its  larva  state  in  perfect  beauty.  To  what  can  we  attribute  this  ? 
Why  was  it  not  mixed  by  the  Gauls,  the -Goths  and  the  Otto- 
mans, into  a  baser  metal  as  the  Roman  has  been  by  the  Huns,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Lombards  ?  Both  have  stood  a  trial  of  equal  se- 
verity, and  one  has  survived.  Again,  although  diversity  of  language 
may  in  part  account  for  difference  of  intellect  .and  acquirement 
in  different  nations,  how  shall  we  explain  its  not  producing  an 
uniformity  of  talents  and  character  in  people  of  the  same  country  i 
The  Greek  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  inhabitant  of  any  neigh- 
bouring nation  in  capacity,  and  the  purity  of  his  language  may 
perhaps  be  received  as  a  partial  explanation  of  this  superiority ; 
yet,  how  the  speakers  of  the  same  idiom  varied  amongst  them- 
selves in  genius  and  character  !  Can  any  satisfactory  account  be 
^ven  why  a  Boeotian  and  an  Athenian,  for  instance,  differed  so 
much  from  each  other  in  manner  and  abilities,  and  why  both  of 
them  were  so  unlike  a  Spartan  ?  Here  language  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty,  climate  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  nor  can  the  di- 
versity of  government  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  explanation. 

An  estimate  of  the  literature  of  Greece  will  naturally  follow 
a  consideration  of  its  language.  In -executing  this  part  of  his 
labour  we  would  not  counsel  the  philosophic  inquirer  to  follow 
-the  example  of  most  literary  historians,  and  make  out  only  a 
chronological  account  of  works  and  authors ;  but  we  wpdtd.  ad- 
vise him  to  adopt  the  nK>re  scientific  arrangement  of  opinion  and 

sentiment. 
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sentiment.  It  shoald  be  his  endeavour  to  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  particular  ideas  at  particular  times,  and 
from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  work  under  review  to  argue 
upon  its  age  and  author.  There  is  a  consistency  of  thought  and  of 
style  in  most  ages  and  countries,  less  infallible  than  the  mere  ap- 
position of  dates,  and  it  should  be  his  business  to  point  out  the 
force  of  these  coincidences.  An  estimate  of  the  general  state  of 
manners  and  feeling  drawn  from  works  written  at  the  different 
epochs  into  which  Grecian  literature  may  be  divided,  should  also 
undoubtedly  be  attempted.  By  a  person  of  sound  taste  and 
judgment,  with  critical  powers  to  detect  faults,  and  sensibility 
to  taste  beauties,  this  part  of  the  work  might  be  rendered  very 
interesting  ;  and  if  he  would  elucidate  his  position  by  literal, 
and  at  the  same  time  spirited  translations,  an  unity  of  plan  might 
be  presened,  and  the  value  of  the  history  would  be  increased. 
It  is  to  her  literature  that  Greece  is  indebted  for  her  purest 
glory.  It  is  this  which  makes  her  a  conqueror  even  in  captivity. 
The  empire  which  she  has  obtained  can  perish  only  with  the 
world.  And  in  her  history  shall  we  not  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  its  excellence  and  the  effect  of  its  power  i  When  so 
much  inquiry  and  thought  are  bestowed  upon  what  in  general  are 
not  worth  investigating,  the  deep-laid  intrigue,  the  tortuous  po- 
licy, the  supposed  sagacity  of  a  minister,  and  when  we  assign  to 
his  mind  results  over  which  he  had  no  control,  ought  we  to 
refuse  to  examine  the  influence  which  those  higher  spirits,  the 
spirits  of  reason  and  of  fency  working  in  solitude  and  speaking 
in  their  writings,  exercised  over  the  political  elements  i  Obvious 
aa  is  this  justice,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  acted  upon.  In 
almost  every  history,  from  that  of  Herodotus  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  narration,  the  observations,  the  surmises  of  the  au- 
thor have  been  occupied  exclusively  on  the  apparent  and  super- 
ficial part  of  our  nature,  on  human  actions,  without  any  attempt 
to  sound  the  depth  of  the  minds  and  intellects  which  governed 
those  actions.  \V'e  are  anxious  that  a  History  of  Greece  should 
be  free  from  these  errors.  We  wish  to  see  mind  weighed  against 
mind,  and  the  palm  of  superiority  assigned  to  the  most  worthy. 
How  tlien  would  those  who  now  occupy  the  chief  place  on  the 
historic  roll  shrink  at  the  comparison !  How  would  Pericles, 
Epaminondas,  or  Alexander  bear  juxta-position  with  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ?  These  were  the  real  benefactors  of  their 
-country,  the  true  directors  of  human  affairs,  the  unsullied  pa- 
triots ;  these  were  conquerors  without  crime  and  statesmen  with- 
out corruption.  Surely  there  is  more  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  such  minds,  than  from  merely  tracing  the  chain 
of  events,  and  describing,  with  scrupulous  exuctneis,  a  siege,  a 
batde,  or  a  state- in trieuc. 

Nor 
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Nor  will  the  philosophic  historian  pass  by  in  his  inquiry  the 
rise,  progress,  and  perfection  of  the  arts  in  Greece.  Their  ex- 
cellence is  acknowledged  without  a  murmur  of  dissent,  without 
a  whisper  against  their  supremacy.  It  would  be  curious  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  pre-eminence  and  to  ascertain  the  in- 
fluence which  it  has  had  on  that  nation,  and  on  mankind.  How 
far  were  the  artists  indebted  to  literature,  and  what  advantages 
did  they  confer  in  return  ?  Did  the  laws  and  government  assist 
them  in  their  progress,  or  did  they  rise  to  the  surface  entirely  by 
their  own  buoyancy  ?  What  share-  had  the  institutions  of  religion 
in  promoting  the  production  of  those  admirable  works  of  the 
chissel,  which  are  to  us  at  once  objects  of  admiration  and  despair? 
A  great  deal  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  these  questions  from  the 
works  of  the  Greek  poets,  particularly  the  minor  ones,  and  their 
incidental  testimony  will  be  more  valuable  than. any  professed 
treatise  by  an  artist.  For  we  would  not  recommend  a  mere  detail 
of  the  works  executed  and  the  artists  employed,  nor  would  we  in- 
sist upon  the  merit  of  mere  manual  execution  ;  but  we  would  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the 
operations  of  the  hand  ;  we  would  trace  a  similarity  of  power  be- 
tween the  creations  of  fancy  embodied  in  words,  and  those  ex- 
pressed in  stone ;  we  would  show  that  there  must  be  a  connect- 
ing link,  an  intellectual  association  between  faculties  apparently 
most  dissimilar,  and  that  the  mental  process  by  which  the  artist 
analyses  beauty,  and  represents  its  truth,  has  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  that,  which  investigates  the  concordance  and  discrepancy 
between  things  and  ideas.  This  subject,  it  is  evident,  is  of  wide 
and  general  application,  but  the  disquisition  would  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  a  history  of  that  people,  whose  art  is  so  intellec- 
tual and  whose  philosophy  has  so  much  of  passion  and  fancy. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  and  curious  subjects  which 
would  engage  the  historian  of  Greece  is  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  society  prevalent  in  that  country.  By  society  we  mean  not 
only  the  prominent  part  of  social  intercourse  displayed  in  the 
public  exhibition  of  feasts  and  banquets,  but  that  more  private 
intercourse  which  may  be  called  the  society  of  the  heart.  In  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  the  condition  of  the  females  would 
be  minutely  examined,  and  its  effect  upon  the  general  tone  of  inan- 
ners  and  morals  fairly  ascertained  and  estimated.  It  is  true 
that  women  were  excluded  from  general  society,  and  we  might, 
therefore,  at  first  suppose  that  their  influence  on  their  contempo* 
raries  was  quite  insignificant ;  but  when  we  read  the  numberless 
passages  of  consummate  beauty  scattered  over  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Tragic  poets,  in  which  the  feelings  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection  are  described  with  resistless  simplicity  and 
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pathos,  we  feet  3§sured  that  an  audience  who  could  listen  with 
pleasure  to  such  sentiments  could  not  be  devoid  of  those  afTeC' 
tions,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  a  homage  to  the  power  of  the 

A  picture  of  the  slate  of  society  would  not,  however,  be  com- 
plete, unless  we  ascertained  the  comforts  which  the  members  of 
it  enjoyed,  and  the  privations  which  ibey  endured.  Under  this 
head  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  would  especially  engage 
our  attention,  and  we  should  prosecute  the  inquiry  by  considering 
their  rural  economy  und  commercial  iulercourse  with  other  na- 
tions. The  state  of  their  agriculture  wouhl  be  examined  and 
itlustmted  by  a  comparison  drawn  between  its  operations  and 
those  of  more  modern  practice.  The  first  authors  of  the  nation, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  did  not  disdain  to  write  professedly  on 
the  subject:  it  was,  therefore,  an  art  held  in  high  estimation. 
Of  the  philosophy  of  agriculture,  both  as  it  regards  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  mankind,  (which  may  be  called  its  material  phi- 
losophy,) and  as  it  influences  the  disposition  and  pleasures  of 
those  who  pursue  it  as  an  amusement,  (which  may  be  denominated 
its  intellectual  philosophy,)  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  entertained 
just  and  exalted  notions.  Their  poets  sang  its  praises,  and  their 
statesmen  and  warriors  investigated  and  e.\ecuted  its  operations. 
When  an  art  of  such  primary  necessity  as  agriculture  becomes 
a  work  not  of  labour  or  anxiety,  but  a  pursuit  of  pleasure,  we 
are  warranted  in  assigning  a  high  state  of  civilization  to  the  so- 
ciety in  which  it  is  so  practised. 

We  have  thus  given  a  slight  outline  (which  we  hope  soon  to 
see  filled  up  by  some. consummate  artist)  of  a  philosophical  his- 
tory of  Greece.  Such  a  work  would  lay  open  the  whole  mind 
of  the  illustrious  people  to  our  view,  and  enable  us  to  fomi  a  real 
estimate  of  their  mental  and  moral  character.  Their  most  signal 
victories,  glorious  as  they  were,  would  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  triumph  which  such  an  inquiry  would  call  us 
to  witness  and  admire,  the  subjugation  of  thought  and  fancy  to 
their  empire  with  a  power,  though  diminished,  yet  felt  and  vene- 
rated at  the  present  hour.  To  attempt  such  a  work  is  no  less 
than  what  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  the  Greeks ;  it  is  the  homage 
of  gratitude  to  our  benefactors;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
mighty  debt  which  we  have  contracted  with  them  on  the  score  of 
intellectual  advancement.  Without  their  waniors  and  without 
their  statesmen,  we  might  have  been  what  we  are ;  without  their 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  we  never  should.  The  pre- 
sent age  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  imdcrtaking.  Our 
country  is  filled  with  excellent  scholars,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  not  mere  grammarians  and  hunters  of  false  quantities, 
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but  scholars  imbued  with  the  noble  spirit  of  the  dassic  writings. 
Greece  itself  has  been,  and  is  still  explored  by  our  intelligent 
travellers,  whose  observations  throw  much  light  on  the  gec^cat 
phy,  the  history,  and  even  the  manners  of  antiquity.     We  our* 
selves,  as  a  nation,  stand  on  an  eminence  as  commanding  as  that 
which  the  sons  of  Athens  and  of  Lacedaemon  occupied,  and  in  our 
valour,  our  freedom,  our  philosophic  and  poetic  genius,  we  bear 
no  remote  resemblance  to  that  extraordinary  people.     JLike  them 
we  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  barbaric  warfare,  and  burst. asunder 
the  chains  that  would  have  confined  our  minds  as  well  as  bodies 
in  hopeless  subjection.     We  have  met,  like  them,  the  Xerxes 
of  the  day,  with  our  small  band  of  brothers,  and  defied,  with 
the  arms  and  hearts  of  freemen,  the  myriads  of  slaves  which 
he  led  against  us.     We  are  hailed  with  the  gratitude  of  the  civi^ 
lized  world  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  enterprize,  sioiilar  to 
that  for  which  Greece  is  immortalized — the  vindication  of  libeity> 
and  the  preservation  of  social  order.    The  sentiments  of  freemen 
should  only  be  interpreted  by  the  free.    The  wild  ardour  of  de*- 
bate,  the  popular  collision  of  intellect,  can  be  understood  and 
explained  only  by  those  of  whose  government  they  are  constituent 
parts ;  they  would  be  unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian. 
We  are  the  only  nation  that  can  produce  names  equal  in  philo- 
sophy and  in  poetry  to  the  master-spirits  of  Greece,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  the  only  people  that  can  approach  on  equal  terms  to 
judge  and  to  pronounce  on  their  merits.     Our  philosophy,  like 
theirs,  is  daring,  profound,  and  original ;  like  theirs  it  has  changed 
the  course  of  public  opinion,  and  exercises  a  manifest  influence, 
an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  thoughts,  and  consequently 
over  the  actions  of  mankind.     Our  poetry  has  the  same  high 
character  of  force,  of  dignity,  and  of  mdependence,  and  we  can, 
therefore,  come  to  the  task  of  criticism  unshackled  by  those  arbi* 
trary  rules  which  modem  fastidioustiess  has  in  some  nations  af- 
fixed to  opinion.     Like  the  Greek,  our  poets  have  given  the  full 
scope  to  their  real  powers,  and  have  not  clipped  the  wings  of 
their  genius,  in  order  to  enable  men  of  paltry  intellectual  growth 
to  accompany  their  flight.     We  should  not  call  the  healthy  vigour 
of  composition  extravagance,  lest  the  authors  of  our  own  coun* 
try  should  appear  shrunk  and  shrivelled  beside  them.    We  should 
not,  in  the  tnie  spirit  of  French  criticism,  make  our  own  de^ 
fects  a  measure  of  their  excellencies,  but  we  should  at  once  see 
and  comprehend  the  direction  of  the  highest  and  wildest  flights 
of  imagination.     In  a  word,  whilst  illustrating  the  intellect,  the 
character,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  we  should  in  no 
slight  degree  do  homage  to  the  siijnilar  qualities  of  our  own 
countrymen. 

Art. 
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Art.  IX. — Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Dhcovery  of  a  Norik' 
West  Passage  from  the  Allanlic  to  the  Pacific,  perfmned  in 
the  Yean  1819 — "SO,  in  his  Majesti/'s  Ships  Her/a  and  Griper, 
vndertke  Orders  of  William  Edward  Parry,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Lom- 
mandei^  of  the  Expedition.     With  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Scientific  and  other  Observations.     Published  by  Aulhorilj  of 
ibe  Lords  CommissioiierB  of  the  Admiralty,    London.    1821, 
TF  '  the  North-Weat  Passage  unto  Cathay  and  lands  Orienlall,' 
■^  which  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  anxious  research,  has  not  yet  been  cotnpleted,  at 
least  we  may  now  say  '  the  ice  is  broken,'  the  door  opened,  the 
threshulil  passed,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  accomplished. 
It  may  be  recollected  that,  on  the  return  of  the  first  expedition,  we 
stated  '  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  communication  be- 
tween Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Sea,  and  between  that  and  the 
PaciBc/  adding  that,  '  so  far  from  thaf  conviction  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  shaken  by  any  thing  that  Captain  Ross  had  done,  it 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  what  lie  bad  omitted  to  do.'     And 
though  we  could  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  declare  positively,  with 
Burleigh,  that  '  considering  Groyneland  is    we/l  known  to  be  an 
islande,  and  that  it  is  not  conjoyned  to  America  in  any  part'* — yet 
we  entertained  very  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  western  coasts 
of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baflin's  Bay  were  one  contimied  chain  of 
islands ;  and  that  little  was  completely  removed  from  tlie  moment 
we  were  certified  of  the  existence  of  those  numerous  inlets  which 
Baffin,  for  want  of  a  litter  word,  named  Sounds, 't'     It  was  enough 

that 

•  Burleigh  Pnpeu.  In  the  Lnnsdown  CUfclion,  British  MuMon-.  vol.  c.  No.  4. 
This  diacourSB  ■  Concerning  a  Strughte  to  be  discovered  lonardi  ihe  Norlh-weit 
Puiinu  10  Catiiaia  and  the  Orientsll  liidiint,'  is  in  Burleigh's  own  Iiaiid-w tiling. 

+  If  Csplflin  Ro9b'«  voyage  did  nothing  more,  il  at  ieasl  removed  nil  dquhu  of  Ihe 
anlhenticity  of  Baffln'i  third  vojage,  by  tt  '*  '     ''  ^..       .      .     - 

Baffin's  Bay     '  '     '  '        ' 

that  old  nav 

Lake  Foie  diij  trace  this'pB^t  °( )>>'  ■^''Brt  from  that  orBaflin  there  can  be  litde  doubt, 
£1  aoDe  but  BsHin  could  liave  laid  down  auch  b  chad,  agreeing,  nt  it  (too,  moat  n^ 
marltablj,  cren  la  a  Tew  minulea  of  longilude.  We  slate  this  nilh  great  coniidence. 
A  map  or  ehsit  ma;  be  fault;  in  a  thousand  iiaji,  but  can  be  cocrecl  only  in  one ;  atid 
as  no  navigBtotbut  BaBin,  berorc  Fo>e's  time,  ever  was  in  llie  bsji  that  bears  liis  name, 
nooebut  Baffin  could  draw  a  correct  chart  of  it.  All  allempls  thai  we  liavo. seen  to 
Ibj  down  this  hay  geographically  from  the  vague  journal  of  Baffin,  have  uiterl;  failed ; 
■ome  of  tbeni  have  made  il  <o  cileiid  from  thirty  to  fori;  degrees  of  lon^tude  more 
thiuit  actually  does,  while.olhcrs,  unable  to  iraceanylliiug  lite  an  on  1  line  Tram  Baffin's 
deswiption,  have  loft  it  entirely  open  (olUe  norlLward  for  future  discovery.  Thai  Foia 
«U  in  postesiian  of  Baffin's  cbart,  which  Furchas  fuund  '  somewliat  liuublesonKs  and 
too  cosily  to  iusert'  in  his  collection,  we  can  readily  conceive.  He  lells  us  indeed  Ihat 
begot  acquainted  with  Mi.  Thomas  Sterne,  globe-maker,'  whom,'  says  h^  '  I  have  found 
ID  bare  engrossed  all  tbuie  rotmer  vnyages  by  relation,  manuscripts,  and  maps,'  and 
he  ends  bit  preface  by  saying,  Ihat,  when'  brought  be fiire  his  Majeslie  (King  Charles  I.) 


Bay  with  the  same  portion  of  a  polar  chart  annexed  Id  llie  printed  voyage  of 
navigator  who  quainily  calls  himself  '  ihe  North-Weil  Foie,'     That  Captain 
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that  the  mere  opening  of  one  of  these  sounds  had  been  looked  into 
and  described,  reprehensiblj  erroneous  as  the  description  was,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  what,  at  least,  it  tms 
%tot.  No  extraordinary  degree  of  scepticism  was  necessary  to 
deny  the  existence  of  mountains  gratuitously  asserted,  or  of  conti- 
nuous ice  on  the  surface  of  a  sea  a  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  of 
the  temperature  of  SCP — no  great  penetration  was  required  to  reject 
alleged  facts  physically  impossible,  and  to  disregard  assertions  that 
carried  with  them  their  own  refutation. 

In  truth,  the  opinion  we  had  formed  of '  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound  of  Baffin'  was  that  of  every  unprejudiced  reader;  and, 
accordingly,  we  now  find,  from  Captain  Parry's  instructions,  that 
the  examination  of  this  inlet  was  to  be  considered  as  the  first  and 
most  particular  object  of  his  research.  The  result  is  highly  flat- 
tering to  this  distinguished  young  officer ;  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  if,  on  this  occasion,  we  take  some  little  merit  to  our- 
selves for  having  revived  the  subject  of  a  North- West  Passage; 
(No.  XXXI.)  for  having  kept  alive  the  public  attention  to  it,  by 
collecting  and  examining  such  reports  and  facts  as  appeared  to  bear 
on  the  question,  and  to  be  favourable  to  its  existence  and  practica- 
bility; (No.  XXXV.)  as  well  as  for  having  first  suggested  (in  the 
same  Number,  by  way  of  higher  encouragement)  a  graduated  scale 
of  rewards  which,  being  since  adopted  by  parliament,  has  conferred 
some  little  pecuniary  benefit,  in  addition  to  an  honourable  mark  of 
distinction,  on  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  his  brave  and 
meritorious  associates. 

On  these  grounds  we  certainly  do  feel  some  little  exultation ;  and 
most  of  all  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  an  open  passage 
from  Baffin's  Bay  into  the  Polar  Sea  has  been  reserved  for  the 
British  navy  ; — for  that  navy  which,  after  maintaining  its  sh^re  of  a 
twenty  years'  war  with  glorious  success  is,  we  trust,  destined,  under 
the  auspices  of  George  IV.,  to  add  to  those  brilliant  geographical 
discoveries  (for  which  the  world  was  so  much  indebted  to  it  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.,)  that  last  and  almost  only  remaining  one 
— A  North-West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  into 
THE  Pacific  ;  the  search  for  which  commenced  with  Henry  VIL, 

I  received  his  gracious  favour  with  a  map  of  all  my  predecessor's  discoveries.'  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  in  this  clmrt  of  Foxe  three  islands  are  laid  down  to  the  noithward  of 
Spttzbergen,  called  the  Shefferde's  Orcades,  in  latitude  8^^^.  Baffin  was  the  ablest  and 
must  scientifio»navigator  of  liis  day,  and  is  the  first  on  record  who  practically  deduced 
the  longitude  from  observatious  compared  with  the  moon's  place  in  the  heavens  at  a 
given  time  and  place.  He  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  good  mariner  but  a  good  mathe- 
matician ;  and  it  appears  from  *  a  briefe  discourse  of  Master  Brigges,*  that  he  died  in  the 
practice  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  at  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  being  *  slaine  in  tight  with  a 
shot,  as  he  was  trying  his  mathematical!  projects  and  conclusions/  Such  was  the  man 
whom  a  mere  dftbbler  in  geography  (Pinkerton)  has  had  the  eiFrontery  to  stigmatize 
with  the  name  of  *  impostor.* 
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was  warmly  pali-onized  by  Elizabeth,  and  never  MlioHy  lost  sight 
of  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  grounds  on  which  we  build  our 
hopes,  we  shall  reserve  until  we  have  taken  a  short  view  of  what 
the  last  voyage  has  accomplished,  and  of  the  facta  and  observations 
which  it  has  supplied  for  the  inlerests  of  geography  and  science. 

The  narrative  of  this  Vovage  is  drawn  up  by  Captain  Parry  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal ;  and  after  a  most  attentive  perusal  we  can 
confidently  say,  thnt  few  books,  since  the  commencement  of  our 
labours,  have  afforded  us  mnre  to  praise  or  less  to  censure  j  and 
that  not  one  has  inspired  us  with  more  respect  for  the  character  of 
its  author.  In  this  work  we  find  no  display  of  self-importance,  no 
attempt  to  deceive,  or  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  j  no 
marvellous  stories  to  disgust  or  confound  the  wise,  and  make  the 
ignorant  stare ;  no  figures  set  down  at  random ;  no  lines  drawn  ad 
libitum  J  no  representations  of  objects,  the  mere  fancies  of  the 
brain ; — but,  on  the  contrary,  a  plain  statement  of  facts  and  oc- 
currences, and  a  detail  of  scientific  observations,  made  with  un- 
impeachable accuracy,  and  recorded  in  the  clearest  and  most  sim- 
ple and  unaffected  language. 

The  two  ships,  the  Hecia,  bomb,  and  Griper,  gun-brig,  were 
ready  to  proceed  on  the  4th  of  May,  IBIQ;  and  as  Lieutenant 
(now  Captain)  Parry  was  extremely  anxious  to  arrive  as  early  as 
possible  in  Buvis'a  Strait,  they  were  towed  by  a  steam-boat  (the 
wind  being  unfavourable)  as  far  as  Northfleet.  On  the  20lh  of  the 
same  month  they  passed  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  '24th  came  in 
sight  of  the  small  solitary  crag  called  Hockal ;  on  which  occasion 
Captain  Parry  observes, — '  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  striking 
proof  of  the  inlitiite  value  of  chronometers  at  sea  than  the  certainty 
with  which  a  ship  may  sail  directly  for  a  single  rock  like  this,  rising 
like  a  speck  out  of  the  ocean,  and  at  the  distance  of  forty-seven 
leagues  from  any  other  land.' 

On  the  I5tb  of  June  liiey  had  a  view  of  Cape  Farewell  at  the 
great  distance  of  more  than  forty  leagues;  this  they  attributed  to 
the  combined  effects  of  a  clear  aiid  humid  atmosphere,  together 
with  the  refraction  and  the  loftiness  of  the  Cape  itself.  'ITiree 
days  after,  they  fell  in  with  the  first  stream  of  ice,  in  which  were 
several  icebergs,  and  experienced  at  once  a  reduction  of  3°  of  Fah- 
renheit. Tlie  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  at  certain 
great  depths,  which  had  hidierto  been  uniformly  lower  than,  or  just 
equal  to,  that  of  the  surface,  was  now,  at  the  depth  of  S60  fathums, 
higher,  being  39°,  whilst  that  of  the  surface  was  only  37°,  and  of 
the  air  .15°;  the  latitude  at  the  time  of  these  experiments  was  5{)° 
40': — and  it  may  here  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  at  considerable  depths,  was  found 
iDTBriably  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  surface-water,  when  the 
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latter  was  at  or  near  the  freezing  point,  during  the  whole  voyage ; 
>ivhich  is  just  the  contrary  of  what  takes  place  within  the  seas  of 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 

On  the  24th,  in  lat.  63"*  ^4'  24%  long,  ei""  34'  28",  the  ships  ap- 
proached a  long  chain  of  icebergs,  intermixed  with  floes  of  ice, 
the  former  apparently  aground  in  120  fathoms.  Here  the  ice, 
which,  to  tlie  westward,  presented  one  uniform  unbroken  surface, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  water,  closed  upon  them.  The 
roll  of  the  sea  forced  the  heavy  masses  against  the  rudders  and 
counters  with  such  violence  as  would  have  endangered  the  safety 
of  the  best  ships  built  in  the  ordinary  way ;  strengthened  as  these 
were,  however,  they  escaped  without  the  smallest  injury.  While 
thus  beset,  the  people  of  the  Griper  killed  a  bear  which  had  been 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  some  red  herrings  accidentally  frying  at  the 
time,  a  practice  purposely  resorted  to  by  the  Greenland  fishermen 
to  entice  these  animals  near  them.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  day 
that,  with  every  exertion,  they  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the 
eastward  into  clear  water. 

Proceeding  to  the  northward  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  the  ships 
crossed  the  arctic  circle  on  the  3d  July,  having,  on  that  day,  passed 
at  least  fifty  icebergs  of  large  dimensions ;  and  on  the  following,  a 
more  extensive  chain  and  of  superior  size,  against  which  a  heavy 
southerly  swell,  '  dashing  the  loose  ice  with  tremendous  force, 
sometimes  raised  a  white  spray  over  them  to  the  height  of  more 
than  one  hundred  feet,  and,  being  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise, 
exactly  resembling  the  roar  of  distant  thunder,  presented  a  scene  at 
once  sublime  and  terrific'  Here  Captain  Parry  again  pushed  the 
ships  into  the  ice,  with  the  view  of  crossing  over  to  the  western 
shore,  but  it  fell  calm,  and  they  could  make  no  way ;  and  he  re- 
marks that  it  invariably  happened,  however  fresh  the  breeze  outside 
the  ice,  that  it  died  away  on  entering  it,  even  on  approaching 
floes  of  small  extent,  and  of  little  height  above  the  sea.  He  was, 
therefore,  again  compelled  to  back  out  and  stand  farther  to  the 
northward,  passing  several  icebergs,  from  which  streams  of  the 
purest  water  were  pouring  down  on  every  side.  Between  one  of 
these  icebergs,  in  fat.  72°  5Y  3 1*',  and  a  floe  of  ice  drifting  by  a 
southerly  current  towards  it,  the  Hecia  had  nearly,  as  the  whalers^ 
phrase  is,  been  *  nipped,'  that  is  to  say,  squeezed  flat.  Tliis  iceberg 
was  about  140  feet  high  in  one  part,  and,  from  the  soundings  ob- 
tained near  it,  must  have  been  aground  in  120  fathoms,  so  that  it9 
whole  height  probably  exceeded  800  feet.  The  ships  were  now 
surrounded  by  an  immense  number  of  those  masses  of  ice,  of  which 
Captain  Parry  says  he  counted  no  less  than  eighty-eight. 

As  they  had  now  reached  the  latitude  of  73°,  after  many  in- 
effectual attempts  to  cross  the  stream  of  ice  wliich  occupies  the 
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central  part  of  Davis's  Strait  and  BRflin's  Bay,  and  Captain  Parry 
was  unwilling  to  pass  the  latitude  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound, 
to  whicb  his  instructions,  in  a  particular  manner,  directed  him,  he 
once  more  determined  to  make  ihe  attempt  lo  penetrate  through 
the  ic;  barrier,  in  order  to  get  into  the  open  sea  which  the  expe- 
rience of  ihe  former  voyage  induced  hini  to  believe  would  be  found 
on  the  western  coast ;  and,  on  the  seventh  day  after  enteiing  it, 
he  happily  succeeded  in  reaching  llie  open  water,  not  a  little  gra- 
lified  to  tind  that  he  iiad  now  passed  every  impediment  which  had 
hitherto  obstructed  his  passage  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  The 
breadth  of  this  harrier  of  ice  was  found  to  be  about  eighty  miles, 
through  which,  by  the  aid  of  sailing,  tracking,  heaving  by  the  cap- 
stans, and  sawing,  tliey  made  good,  on  an  average,  about  twelve 
miles  a  day,  or  half  a  mile  an  hour. 

The  sea  had  now  deepened  so  much  (hat  no  bottom  coidd  be 
foundwith  310  fathoms  of  line;  the  ships,  too,  had  acquired  a  pitch- 
ingmotion;  theswellincreased  considerably ;  no  ice  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  direction,  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  had  risen  from 
3 1°  and  33°  to  37";  but  it  again  fell,  on  approaching  two  or  three 
icebergs  near  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  to  32°  and  33°.  They 
seemed  now,  also,  to  have  got  into  the  great  resort  of  whales — no 
less  than  eighty-two  large  ones  having  been  counted  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  On  the  30lh  July  they  made  the  high  land  round  Pos- 
session Bay,  just  one  month  earlier  than  in  IBIS,  lijough  the  Ex- 
pedition of  that  year  left  England  above  a  fortnight  sooner^ — an 
advantage  which  Captain  Parry  attributes  entirely  to  the  confidence 
he  felt,  (as  we  have  just  observed,)  that  an  open  sea  would  be 
found  lo  the  westward  of  the  barrier  of  ice  ;  without  which  indeed 
it  would  have  been  Htlle  short  of  madness  to  attempt  a  passage 
through  so  compact  a  body. 

Oulhe  .'3 let  July  they  lauded  at  the  spot  which  they  had  visited 
the  preceding  year.  The  flag-staff  was  still  standing;  the  ground 
was  free  from  ice  or  snow  ;  and  *lie  old  marks  of  their  shoes  were 
ss  fresh  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  dialer  as  if  they  had  been  im- 
printed but  a  few  days  before;  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  very  little  either  of  sleet  or  snow  could  have  fallen 
since  their  last  visit.  Considerable  tufts  of  moss  and  grass  were 
observed  in  the  valley,  and  tracks  of  bears  and  rein-deer  ;  but  the 
only  living  creatures  seen  were  a  fox,  a  raven,  a  few  ring-plovers, 
snow- bun  lings,  and  a  wild  bee.  1'he  longitude  by  the  chrono- 
meters differed  only  one  minute  and  a  half  from  that  deduced  from 
one  of  Earnshaw  the  preceding  year;  and  observations  for  ihe  va- 
riation and  dip  of  ihe  niagnelic  needle  gave  very  nearlv  the  same 
results. 

Our  navigators  were  now  about  to  enter  and  to  explore  that  great 
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Sound  or  Inlet  which  has  obtained  such  celebrity  from  the  oppa« 
site  opinions  held  with  regard  to  its  extent  and  termination.  *  We 
all  felt/  says  Captain  Parry,  '  it  was  ihat  point  of  the  voyage  which 
was  to  determine  ihe  success  or  failure  of  the  expedition,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  tlie  opposite  opinions  alluded  to  should  be 
corroborated.'  ITiis  was  soon  to  be  decided,  for  an  easterly  breeze, 
and  a  crowd  of  sail,  carried  them  rapidly  to  the  westward. 

'  It  is  more  easy  to  imaaine  than  to  describe  the  almost  breathless 
anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  countenance,  while,  as  the 
breeze  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the  Sound.  The 
jnast-heads  were  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  during  the  whole  af- 
ternoon ;  and  an  unconcerned  observer,  if  any  could  have  been  uncon- 
cerned on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow's-nest  were  received,  all 
however  hitherto  favourable  to  our  most  sanguine  hopes/ — p.  31. 

Before  midnight  they  were  pretty  well  relieved  from  all  anxiety 
respecting  the  alleged  continuity  of  land  round  the  supposed  ex- 
tremity of  this  magni6cent  inlet,  and  fully  convinced  that  the  in- 
trepid assertions,  descriptions,  and  paintings,  the  produce  of  the 
preceding  voyage,  were  wholly  gratuitous: — in  this  they  could  not  be 
deceived ;  fox  the  weather  being  remarkably  clear,  and  the  ships 
having  reached  the  longitude  of  80°  IS',  the  two  shores  of  the 
passage  were  observed  to  continue  full  fifty  miles  apart,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  land  could  be  discovered  to  the  westward.  To  a  large 
opening  into  the  northern  shore,  Captain  Parry  gave  the  name  of 
Croker's  Bay,  being  anxious  to  seize,  as  it  would  seem,  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  some  compensation  for  having  transformed, 
as  with  a  touch  of  Harlequin's  sword,  the  magnificent  and  insu- 
perable range  of  mountains,  which  a  former  expedition  had  assigned 
to  one  Secretary  of  the  Adtniralty,  into  a  broad  and  uninterrupted 
passage,  bearing  the  name  of  the  other  Secretary.  In  fact,  neither 
mountain  nor  ice,  nor  other  obstacle,  real  or  imaginary,  opposed 
the  progress  of  Captain  Parry. 

In  this  noble  strait  or  passage,  the  Expedition  proceeded  rapidly 
to  the  westward ;  and  as  no  land  was  in  sight  in  the  direction  of 
their  course,  no  bottom  to  be  reached  with  1 70  fathoms  of  line,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  as  free  from  ice  as  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  '  we  began,'  says  Captain  Parry,  *  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  had  fairly  entered  the  Polar  Sea,  and  some  of  the  most 
sanguine  among  ns  had  even  calculated  the  bearing  and  distance  of 
Icy  Cape,  as  a  matter  of  no  very  difficult  or  improbable  accom* 
plibhment.  This  pleasing  prospect,*  he  adds,  *  was  rendered  the 
more  flattering  by  the  sea  having,  as  we  thought,  regained  the  usual 
oceanic  colour,  and  by  a  long  swell  which  was  rolling  in  from  the 
doulhward  and  eastward.'    A  further  advance,  however,  disturbed 
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these  pleasing  prospects;  land  was  seen  ahead ;  and  though  a  nearer 
approach  enabled  them  to  ascertain  that  it  was  only  a  small  island, 
they  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  a  floe  of  ice  extended 
from  it  to  the  northern  shore* 

They  had  now  reached  long.  89°  18'  40';  and  the  weather 
being  calm,  the  people  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  kill 
one  of  the  numerous  white  whales  which  were  playing  round  the 
ships;  the  animals,  however,  were  too  wary  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  approached.  They  are  described  as  generally  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  length : — several  times,  it  is  stated,  they  were  heard 
to  emit  a  shrill  ringing  sound,  not  unlike  that  of  musical  glasses 
badly  played ;  this  sound  was  most  distinct  when  the  animal  was 
directly  beneath  the  boat,  and  several  feet  below  it,  and  ceased 
altogether  on  its  coming  to  the  surface. 

A  large  inlet  on  the  southern  shore,  not  less  than  ten  leagues 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  without  any  land  visible  in  the  line  of  its 
direction,  induced  Captain  Parry  to  stand  down  its  eastern  side 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in  a  broad  and  open  channel,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  lead  to  a  clearer  passage  to  the  westward,  in  a 
lower  latitude  than  the  parallel  of  Barrow's  Strait.  Our  naviga- 
tors had  observed  that,  from  the  moment  they  entered  Sir  James 
Lai\caster's  Sound,  the  sluggish  movement  of  the  compass-cards, 
and  the  irregularity  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  ships' 
iron,  had  uniformly  and  rapidly  increased  as  they  moved  westward; 
but  in  descending  this  inlet,  their  power  of  motion  became  less  as 
they  proceeded ;  and  when  they  had  reached  lat.  73°,  '  we  wit- 
nessed,' says  Captain  Parry,  *  for  the  first  time,  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  the  directive  power  of  the  needle  becoming  so  weak 
as  to  be  completely  overcome  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship;  so 
that  the  needle  might  now  be  properly  said  to  point  to  the  north 
pole  of  the  ship.'  For  all  the  purposes  of  navigation,  therefore, 
the  compasses  were  henceforth  little  better  than  useless  lumber.  A 
needle,  in  which  the  friction  was  almost  entirely  removed  by  a 
thread  suspension,  was  observed  to  move  round  with  the  ship, 
always  pointing  steadily  to  her  head  in  whatever  direction  it  hap- 
pened to  be.  No  mugnetical  observations,  therefore,  from  this 
period,  were  attempted  to  he  made  on  board,  but  the  instruments 
were  carried  on  shore,  or  (where  it  could  be  done)  to  an  iceberg,  or 
field  of  ice ;  and  even  here  the  directive  power  was  so  sluggish 
that  the  most  delicately  suspended  needles  required  tapping  with 
the  hand  to  make  them  move.  An  observation,  taken  on  shore, 
in  lat.  72°  45'  15",  long.  89°  41'  2^2",  gave  88°  *i6'  4'2"  for  the  dip, 
and  11 8°  23'  37"  W.  for  the  variation. 

Prince  Regent's  Inlet  (for  so  Captain  Parry  has  named  it)  in- 
creased in  width  as  they  proceeded  to  the  southward,  and  with  it 
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their  hopes  of  9  passage,  especially  ds  the  land  on  the  western  side 
trended  more  and  more  to  the  south-westward  as  they  advanced. 

'  I  have  before  observed/  Captain  Parry  says, '  that  the  east  and  west 
lands  which  form  this  grand  inlet  are  probably  islands:  and,  On  an  in- 
spection of  the  charts,  I  think  it  will  also  appear  highly  probable  that  a 
communication  will  one  day  be  found  to  ewl  between  this  inlet  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  either  through  the  broad  and  unexplored  channel  called 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  Welcome,  or  through  Repulse  Bay,  which  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  examined.  It  is  also  probable,  that  a  channel 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  western  land  and  the  northern  coast 
of  America;  in  which  case  the  flood  tide  which  came  from  the  south- 
ward may  have  proceeded  round  the  southern  point  of  the  west  laud 
and  out  of  the  Polar  sea,  part  of  it  setting  up  tne  inlet,  and  part  down 
the  Welcome,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  old 
navigators,  who  have  advanced  up  the  latter  channel  considerably  to 
the  northward.' — p.  41. 

Unfortunately,  however,  where  the  land  appeared  to  terminate 
on  the  S.  W.  side,  a  floe  of  ice  was  perceived  to  stretch  away  to 
the  southward,  beyond  which  no  water  was  in  sight;  neither  was  any 
land  to  be  seen  to  the  south-west,  though  the  horizon  was  so  clear 
in  that  quarter,  that,  had  any  of  moderate  height  existed,  it  must 
have  been  visible  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Cap- 
tain Parry  saw  no  reason,  he  says, '  to  doubt  the  practicability  of 
ships  penetrating  much  farther  to  the  south  by  watching  the  occa- 
sional openings  in  the  ice;'  he  deemed  it,  however,  more  advisable 
(and  very  properly,  we  think)  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  breeze 
of  wind  to  return  to  the  wide  westerly  passage  which  he  had 
quitted ;  and  on  the  9th  August  he  made  sail  accordingly  to  the 
northward.  The  southernmost  point  to  which  the  ships  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inlet  was  lat.  71°  53'  30'',  long, 
90°  03'  46",  and  the  distance  from  its  entrance  about  one  hundr^ 
and  twenty  miles. 

Owing  to  contrary  and  baffling  winds,  with  snow  and  heavy  fogs, 
floes  of  ice,  want  of  sun,  and  useless  compasses,  it  was  not  till 
the  19th  that  they  reached  the  northern  shore  of  Barrow's  Strait* 
Here,  however,  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  their  progress.  The 
curiously  formed  buttresses  of  limestone  which  the  southern  fronts 
of  land  presented  were  free  from  snow ;  and  the  sea,  which  was 
equally  free  from  ice,  was  *  so  perfectly  clear,'  Captain  Parry  says, 
'  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  part  of 
the  sea  which,  but  a  day  or  two  before,  had  been  con}pletely  co^ 
vered  with  floes  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  view.'  Fogs  and  light 
winds,  however,  made  their  progress  slow;  but  appearances  were 
highly  satisfactory.  On  the  S2d,  being  in  long.  9'if  °,  the  continuity 
^pf  the  northern  land  was  interrupted  by  a  magnificent  opening  eight 
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leagues  in  width,  in  looking  up  which,  on  a  beautifully  clear  evening, 
neither  land  nor  ice  could  be  seeti  from  the  mast  head;  it  was 
named  Wellington  Channel. 

'The  arrival  off  this  grand  opening  was  an  event  for  which  we  had 
long  been  looking  with  much  anxiety  and  impatience;  for  the  conti- 
nuity of  land  to  the  northward  had  always  been  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness to  us,  principally  from  the  possibility  that  it  might  take  a  turn  to 
the  southward  and  unite  with  the  coast  of  America.  The  appearance 
of  this  broad  opening,  free  from  ice,  and  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  it, 
more  especially  that  on  the  west,  leaving  scarcely  a  doubt  in  our  minds 
of  the  latter  being  an  island,  relieved  us  from  all  anxiety  on  that  score; 
and  every  one  felt  that  we  were  now  finally  disentangled  from  the  land 
which  forms  the  western  side  of  Baffin's  Bay;  and  that,  in  fact,  we  had 
actually  entered  the  Polar  sea/  Captain  Parry  adds,  '  Though  two 
thirds  of  the  month  of  August  had  now  elapsed,  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  we  had  hitherto  made.  1  calcula- 
ted upon  the  sea  being  still  navigable  for  six  weeks  to  come,  and  pro- 
bably more,  if  the  state  of  the  ice  Would  permit  us  to  edge  away  to  the 
southward  in  our  progress  westerly:  our  prospects,  indeed,  were  truly 
exhilarating ;  the  ships  had  suffered  no  injury ;  we  had  plenty  of  pro- 
visions; crews  in  high  health  and  spirits;  a  sea,  if  not  open,  at  least 
navigable;  and  a  zealous  and  unanimous  determination  in  both  officers 
and  men  to  accomplish,  by  all  possible  means,  the  grand  object  on 
which  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  employed/ — pp.  51,  62. 

On  the  23d,  a  little  beyond  the  western  point  of  Wellington 
Qiannel,  the  ships  had  to  '  bore'  through  a  narrow  stream  of  ice. 
The  formation  of  the  land  to  the  northward  of  them  had  now  as- 
sumed a  different  structure,  and,  instead  of  rising  precipitously 
from  the  sea,  offered  a  sloping  sandy  beach.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  passage  was  studded  with  islands,  and  that  their  further 
progress,  from  the  shoaling  of  the  water,  the  occasional  fogs,  and 
the  floes  of  ice,  would  require  the  greatest  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection. The  islands  were  of  moderate  height  and  entirely  clear 
of  snow ;  yet  it  was  remarked,  with  some  degree  of  unpleasant 
feeiii^,  that  for  a  whole  day  (26th),  neither  sea  nor  land  had  pre- 
sented to  their  view  a  single  living  creature  of  any  descriptioD* 
Still,  however,  though  the  sea  to  the  southward  of  them  was  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  a  compact  and  undivided  body  of  ice,  it 
was  encouraging  to  observe  that  a  channel  of  sufficient  width  was 
opeii  between  it  and  the  shore  of  a  large  island,  named,  by  Cap^ 
tain  Parry,  Bathurst's  Island.  On  the  eastern  point  of  another 
island  beyond  this  (called  Byam  Martin's)  Captain  Sabine  and  a 
party  landed  to  make  observations,  and  to  examine  the  natural  pro-> 
ductions.  They  found  the  remains  of  four  Esquimaux  habitations, 
consisting  of  stones  rudely  piled  in  an  elliptical  form,  like  those 
^een  ^t  tlare  Island  the  preceding  year.    Very  little  snow  remain  ed 
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on  the  ground ;  and  the  f  alleys  were  covered  with  luxuriant  moss 
and  other  vegetation,  similar  to  that  noticed  at  Possession  Bay. 
Recent  traces  of  the  rein-deer  and  musk-ox  were  seen  in  many 
places.  The  fixed  rock  was  sandstone,  and  pieces  of  granite  and 
red  feld- spar  were  strewed  on  the  surface.  Captain  Sabine  found 
that  the  directive  power  of  the  compasses  was  weaker,  (at  least 
the  cards  were  more  sluggish,)  than  at  the  place  of  observation  in 
Regent's  Inlet,  where  the  dip  was  nearly  the  same ;  but  that,  wbeo 
they  had  settled,  they  indicated  the  meridian  with  more  preciaioa 
The  result  is  highly  mteresting. 

'  The  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  was  7^^  0^  23^,  and  the 
longitude,  by  chronometers,  103^44^37^'.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  88°  25f  .58,  and  the  variation  was  now  found  to  have  changed 
from  128^  58'  wtst^  in  the  longitude  of  91°  48',  where  our  last  observa- 
tions on  shore  had  been  made,  to  l65°  50'  09^  easty  at  our  present  sta- 
tion; so  that  we  had,  in  sailing  over  the  space  included  between  those 
two  meridians,  crossed  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  magnetic 
pole,  and  had  undoubtedly  passed  over  one  of  those  spots  upon  the 
globe,  where  the  needle  would  have  been  found  to  vary  180°,  or  in 
other  words,  where  its  north  pole  would  have  pointed  due  south.  This 
spot  would,  in  all  probability,  at  this  time  be  somewhere  not  far  from 
the  meridian  of  100°  west  of  Greenwich.  It  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  extremely  interesting  to  obtain  such  an  observation,  and  in  any 
other  than  the  very  precarious  navigation  in  which  we  were  now  en- 
gaged, I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  devote  a  certain  time  to  this 
particular  purpose;  but,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  regret  the  cause  which  alone  had  prevented  it,  especially  as 
the  importance  to  science  of  this  observation  was  not  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  delay  which  the  search  after  such  a  spot  would  necessarily 
have  occasioned,  and  which  could  hardly  be  justified  at  a  moment  when 
we  were  making,  and  for  two  or  three  days  continued  to  make,  a  rapid 
and  unobstructed  progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  our  principal 
object.' — p.  62. 

Froni  this  place  to  the  farthest  westerly  extreme  of  another  large 
island,  to  which  Captain  Parry  gave  the  name  of  Melville  Island, 
the  navigation  became  more  and  more  interrupted  by  ice,  so  as 
now  to  be  effected  only  through  a  narrow  channel  of  water  between 
it  and  the  shore,  sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  miles  in  width, 
and  at  others  contracted  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  weather 
too  was  observed  to  become  daily  worse,  the  sun  being  almost  con- 
stantly obscured  by  dense  fogs,  a  portion  of  the  nights  dark,  and. 
the  frost  severe.  By  the  4th  September,  however,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  meridian  of  1 1 0*^  west  longitude  in  latitude 
74*^  44'  20",  which  entitled  them  to  the  first  Sum  in  the  Scale  of 
Rewards  granted  by  parliament,  namely  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
ships,  at  this  time,  being  just  opposite  a  projecting  point,  it  was 
called  by  the  m^n  Bounty  Capi;, 
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Beyond  this  point  was  another  cape,  to  which  the  ice  was  so 
closely  attached  as  to  oppose  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier  to 
all  further  progress.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  bring 
the  ships  to  anchor;  and  it  most  fortunately  happened  that  an  ex- 
cellent roadstead  was  at  hand :  to  this  was  proleptically  given  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  Bay  of  the  Hecia  and  Griper;  not  only 
as  it  was  the  first  spot  at  which  the  ships  had  dropped  anc^hor  since 
leaving  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  but  that  also  to  which  they  were 
doomed  to  return  and  pass  a  long,  a  wearisome  and  gloomy  win- 
ter. As  it  appeared  to  mark  in  a  very  decided  manner  the  com- 
pletion of  one  stage  of  the  voyage,  the  ensigns  and  pendants  were 
hoisted;  '  and  it  created  in  us,'  says  Captain  Parry,  *  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  pleasure'  (words  which  we  trust  will  be  read  with  no  or- 
dinary feelings  of  pride)  '  to  see  the  British  flag  waving,  for  the 
first  time,  in  these  regions,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  world.' 

It  was  now  the  7lh  September,  and  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  to  26°,  the  sea  was  covered  with  floes  and  large  masses  of  ice, 
and  the  nights  were  so  dark  from  ten  till  two,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  fast  the  ships  during  that  interval :  yet,  as 
Captain  Parry  felt  that  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  grand 
o.bject  of  the  voyage  mainly  depended  on  the  progress  to  be  made 
in  the  present  season,  short  as  it  was,  he  determined  to  struggle 
against  all  obstacles,  and  to  extend  his  operations  to  the  latest  pos- 
sible period.  The  closeness  of  the  ice  to  the  shore,  however,  would 
only  allow  of  moving  the  ships  to  a  more  sheltered  situation  near 
the  beach,  as  a  security  from  the  pressure  of  the  great  body  of  ice 
without,  which  was  now  observed  to  be  setting  fast  towards  them. 
They  fortunately  succeeded  in  pushing  within  two  of  those  vast 
masses,  which,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach,  were  aground  in  twelve  fathoms  of  water,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  above  the  surface.  The  main  ice  was  thus  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ships,  which,  in  such  a  case,  must 
inevitably  have  been  thrown  on  the  shore,  and  crushed  to  atoms. 
One  floe  from  the  westward,  catching  a  corner  of  the  mass  wiUiiu 
which  the  Hecla  was  secured,  turned  it  round  as  on  a  pivot. 

On  the  14th  September,  whilst  vainly  struggling  to  get  to  the 
westward,  the  thermometer  descended  as  low  as  9*^,  a  decrease  in 
the  temperature  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected;  and  from  this  day, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  winter.  Little  prospect  now  remained  of  nvaking  any  further 
progress,  the  heavy  ice  being  close  in  with  the  shore,  and  the  few 
contracted  pools  of  water  covered  with  young  or  bay  ice,  through 
which  the  ships  could  be  moved  with  difiiculty,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  strong  breeze  -^  they  were  in  fact  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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grent  floes,  whicli,  closing  in  with  llie  shore,  drove  them  in  what- 
ever direction  the  impulse  was  given.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
o(  their  perilous  situation  from  what  follows : — 

^  We  now  seemed  to  have  got  rather  within  the  drift  of  the  main 
body  of  ice,  which  passed  us  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour;  but,  at  length,  the  point  of  a  large  field,  which  had  hitherto 
not  approached  the  shore  nearer  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  was 
observed  to  be  rapidly  nearing  us.  Immediately  to  the  westward  of  the 
spot  where  the  Hecla  s  anchor  had  been  dropped,  some  very  heavy  ice^ 
which,  for  distiiK:tion's  sake,  we  called  a  berg,  projected  from  the 
beach  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  ships  had  for- 
tunately been  forced  by  the  ice,  one  on  each  side  of  this  projecting 
point;  for  at  eight  P.  M.  the  field  came  in  contact  with  it  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  piling  up  the  enormous  fragments  of  ice  in  the  most 
awful  and  terrific  manner;  this  seemed  to  break,  in  some  degree,  the 
force  with  which  the  ice  had  been  driving;  a  force  which  may  almost 
be  considered  incalculable,  as  we  could  not  see  over  the  field  in  motioi» 
from  our  mast-head.  We  were  at  this  Utne  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  point,  and  had,  therefore,  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  having 
escaped  being  carried  into  a  situation  in  which  no  human  power  or  skill 
could  have  saved  the  ships  from  instant  destruction.' — p.  91* 

The  Griper  was  absolutely  forced  upon  the  beach;  and^  as  her 
situation  was  one  of  great  danger,  Captain  Parry  sent  to  take  out 
Lieutenant  Liddon,  then  in  a  most  debilitated  state,  and  convey  hioi 
on  board  the  Hecla:  this  young  ofiicer,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an 
English  sailor,  rejected  his  kindness,  caused  himself  to  be  brought 
upon  deck  and,  seated  in  his  chair,  gave  the  necessary  orders,  de- 
claring that  he  would  be  the  last  man,  instead  of  the  iirst,  to  aban- 
don his  ship.  Soon  after,  happily,  by  the  retiring  of  the  ice,  and  the 
rise  of  the  tide,  the  Griper  iioated.  It  was  now,  however,  too  evi- 
dent that  further  perseverance  would  be  useless,  and  probably  de- 
structive both  of  ships  and  peoples  the  ^th  September  had  ar- 
rived, on  which  day  the  highest  point  of  the  tbermooieter  was  only 
21°,  and  the  lowest  10^°. 

*  The  advanced  period  of  the  season,  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the 
ice  to  the  westward,  and  the  risk  to  the  ships  with  which  the  navigation 
had  been  attended  for  some  days  past,  naturally  led  me/ Captain  Parry  , 
observes, '  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  look  out  for  winter-quarters.  Among  the 
circumstances  which  now  rendered  this  navigation  more  than  usually 
perilous,  and  the  hope  of  success  proportionally  less,  there  was  noi>e 
which  gave  more  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension  than  the  incredi- 
ble rapidity  with  which  the  young  ice  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  had  become 
evident,  indeed,  that  it  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  strong  winds 
which  had  lately  prevailed,  that  the  sea  wtis  not  at  this  time  perma- 
nently frozen  over;  for,  whenever  the  wind  blew  less  than  a  gale,  that 
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ormation'  took  place  immediately,  and  went  on  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity,  that  bad  the  weather  continued  calm  for  more  than  four-and'^ 
twenty  hours  together,  it  seemed  to  me  extremely  probable,  that  we 
raust  have  passed  the  winter  in  our  present  exposed  and  iosecure  situ- 
ation/—j^^.  93,  94. 

It  wai  most  fortunate  that  CapUun  Parry  came  to  this  resolution 
when  he  did,  as  a  single  day  later  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
exiMditioo;  for  on  arriving  at  Winter  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  the 
\my  of  the  Hecia  and  Griper^  the  whole  of  its  surface  was  found  so 
completely  covered  with  new  ice,  that  they  were  obliged  to  open  a 
catml  with  s^ws  to  admit  the  ships ;  an  operation  which  occupied 
the  greatest  part  of  three  days — the  average  thickness  of  the  ice 
being  seven  ioclies,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  cut  4082  yards,  or 
nearly  two  miles  and  one  third.  On  the  last  of  these  days  (the  26th 
September)  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  one  degree  below 
zero,  and  on  the  following  day  the  sea  was  observed  from  the  hills 
to  be  frozen  over  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  nor  was  any  open 
Mater  seen  after  this  period.  The  canal,  therefore,  being  now  com- 
pletedi  the  ships  were  tracked  up  into  their  winter-quarters,  and  the 
wen,  says  Captain  Parry,  *  hailed  the  event  with  three  loud  and 
heairty  cheers.'*  '  Having  now,'  he  continues, '  reached  the  station 
where  in  all  probability  we  were  destined  to  remain  for  at  least 
eight  or  nine  months,  during  three  of  which  we  were  not  to  see  the 
face  of  the  sun,  my  attention  was  immediately  and  imperiously 
called  to  various  important  duties:'  these  consisted  principally  in 
putting  into  execution  the  best  means  for  the  security  of  the  ships, 
provisions  and  stores,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
cleanliness,  so  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crews 
during  the  long,  dark  and  dreary  winter  before  them.  The  first  ope- 
ration, after  removing  all  the  heavy  stores  and  timber  on  shore,  in 
order  to  have  a  clear  deck  for  exercise,  was  to  house  the  ships  en- 
tirely over,  and  to  cover  the  roof  with  a  thick  wadding  tilt,  such 
as  is  used  for  covering  waggons;  to  bank  up  the  snow  as  high  as 
the  main-chains;  and  to  provide  for  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 
births  by  means  of  an  oven  and  stove-pipe.  Here,  however,  he  had 
some  difficulties  to  overcome  which  could  not  readily  have  been 
anticipated.     It  was  found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 

•  With  very  different  feelings,  and  indeed  under  very  different  circumstances,  in  the 
same  parallel  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Zenibla,  did  the  unfortunate  Burentz  and  his  com- 
panions  enter  that  dismal  spot,  *  where,*  says  the  writer,  •  we  were  forced,  in  great  cold, 
povertie,  miserie  and  griefe,  to  stay  all  that  winter.*  The  patient  resignation  willi 
Vrhicb  these  poor  men  bore  their  sufferings,  the  orderly  conduct,  good  humour,  and  even 
cheerfulness,  occasionally  displaying  itself  in  the  depth  of  their  misery,  and  the  simpli- 
city in  which  the  story  is  told,  render  the  account  of  this  unfortunate  voyage  one  of  the 
most  interesting  narratives  that  was  ever  wriltcu. 
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phere  had  fallen  considerably  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
steam  from  the  cooking  cop|>ers,  as  uell  as  the  breath  and  other 
vapour  generated  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ship,  began  to  con- 
dense into  drops  upon  the  beams  and  the  sides  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  keep  them  constantly  wet.  For  some  time  a  current  of  treated  air 
enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  moisture;  but  when 
the  weather  became  more  severely  cold  it  accumulated  in  the  bed- 
places  to  a  very  serious  and  alarming  degree,  so  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  during  the  depth  of  winter  to  allow  the  frozen  vapour  to 
settle  by  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  a  solid  plate  of  dry  ice. 

The  next  consideration  was  how  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
provisions,  so  as  to  ward  off  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  at 
sea,  the  scurvy,  to  which  salt  meat,  want  of  vegetable  food  and  ex- 
ercise, cold  and  datnpness,  were  too  well  known  to  be  predisposing 
causes.  The  regulations  established  on  this  head  appear  to  be  ex- 
cellent, and  the  supplies  with  which  the  expedition  was  furnished 
most  judiciously  employed.  With  regard  to  the  article  of  fuel,  a 
system  of  the  most  rigid  economy  was  necessarily  adopted.  Ilic 
men  were  separated  into  divisions,  over  each  of  which  an  officer 
was  appointed,  who  was  responsible  for  their  personal  cleanliness, 
and  for  their  clothing  being  kept  in  good  condition.  The  crews 
were  mustered  and  inspected  morning  and  evening,  and  once  a 
week  particularly  examined  by  the  medical  men,  that  if  the  least 
appearance  of  scurvy  should  be  detected,  it  might  at  once  be 
checked.  After  breakfast  the  men  were  either  allowed  to  take  ex- 
ercise on  shore,  or,  if  the  weather  was  too  inclement,  to  run  round 
the  deck  to  the  tune  of  an  orsran,  or  to  one  of  their  own  son<;s. 

For  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Winter  Harbour,  hunting 
parties  were  sent  out  to  kill  rein- deer  and  grouse,  but  before  the 
end  of  October  all  these  animals  had  migrated  from  Melville  island, 
leaving  only  the  wolves  and  foxes  to  bear  them  company  during 
the  winter.  On  the  17th  and  I8th  the  deer  were  observed  in  vast 
numbers,  preparatory  to  their  departure  over  the  ice  to  the  coast 
of  America,  after  which  one  or  two  only  were  seen.  The  wolves 
haunted  them  near  the  ships  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and 
the  females  enticed  their  dogs  away;  some  of  which  never  returned, 
and  one  of  them  came  back  dreadfully  lacerated,  having,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  an  encounter  with  tlie  males.  One  fox  was  caught  in  a 
trap;  it  was  perfectly  white.  A  single  bear  was  seen  shortly  after 
their  entering  the  harbour;  and  another  was  heard  just  as  they  were 
leaving  it;  and  one  solitary  seal  was  all  that  appeared^ 

A  party  who  had  been  sent  out  for  game,  and  had  neglected  their 
orders  to  return  before  sun-set,  caused  considerable  apprehension 
for  their  safety.     The  effects  mentioned  in  the  following  extract  arcs 

precisely 
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precisely  similar  to  tliosc  wliich  occurred  to  a  detachment  of  the 
French  army  sent  out  one  night  from  Wilna« 

*  John  Pearson,  a  marine,  belonging  to  the  Griper,  who  was  the 
last  that  returned  on  board,  had  his  hands  severely  frost-bitten,  having 
imprudently  gone  away  without  mittens,  and  with  a  musket  in  his  hand. 
A  party  of  our  people  most  providentially  found  him,  although  the 
night  was  very  dark,  just  as  he  had  fallen  down  a  steep  bank  of  snow, 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  that  degree  of  torpor  and  drowsiness  which, 
if  indulged,  inevitably  proves  fatal.  When  he  was  brought  on  board, 
his  fingers  were  quite  stiff,  and  bent  into  the  shape  of  that  part  of  the 
musket  which  he  had  been  carrying  :  and  the  frost  had  so  far  destroyed 
the  animation  in  his  fingers  on  one  hand,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate three  of  them  a  short  time  after,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
Attention  paid  to  him  by  the  medical  gentlemen.  The  effect  which  ex- 
posure to  severe  frost  has,  in  benumbing  the  mental  as  well  as  the  cor- 
poreal faculties,  was  very  striking  in  this  man,  as  well  as  in  two  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  returned  after  d«rk,  and  of  whom  we  were  anxi- 
ous to  make  inquiries  respecting  Pearson.  When  I  sent  for  them  into 
my.cabin,  they  looked  wild,  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  from  them  a  rational  answer  to  any  of  our  questions. 
After  being  on  board  for  a  short  time,  the  mental  faculties  appeared 
gradually  to  return  with  the  returning  circulation,  and  it  was  not  till 
then  that  a  looker-on  could  easily  persuade  himself  that  they  had  not 
been  drinking  too  freely.* — pp.  108,  109. 

These  excursions  had  afforded  exercise  and  amusement  in  turns 
to  the  people;  and  Captain  Parry,  naturally  desirous  to  till  up  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  inactivity  which  resulted  from  their  disconti- 
nuance,  proposed  to  the  ofiiceis  to  get  up  a  play,  occasionally,  on 
board  the  Hecla,  as  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  preserving, 
through  the  long  and  dreary  interval  before  them,  that  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  which  had  hitherto  subsisted.  To  this  proposal 
they  immediately  assented;  and  in  these  amusements,  says  Captain 
Parry,  *  I  gladly  undertook  a  part  myself,  considering  that  an  ex- 
ample of  cheerfulness,  by  giving  a  direct  countenance  to  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  it,  was  not  the  least  essential  part  of  my 
duty,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.' 
The  first  performance  was  Miss  in  her  Teetis,  and  it  was  acted  on 
the  5th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  sank  below  the 
horizon. not  to  rise  again  for  three  tedious  months.  The  repre- 
sentation was  received  with  rapturous  applause,  manifested  in  a  true 
sailor-like  manner,  by  three  hearty  cheers  ;  and  it  evidently  afforded 
so  much  amusement  to  the  men  as  to  determine  Captain  Parry  to 
repeat  the  entertainment  once  a  fortnight  during  the  dark  season. 
Even  the  occupation  of  fitting  up  the  theatre,  and  taking  it  in  pieces 
again,  before  and  after  each  performance,  was  a  matter  of  no  little 

impor- 
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importance;  'for  I  dreaded/  says  Captain  Parr}',  '  the  want  of 
employment  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  was  likely  to  befall  us/ 
As  the  stock  of  plays  on  board  (or  rather  of  farces,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  green-room  was  in  possession  of  a  single  piece 
of  five  acts)  was  but  scanty,  '  our  authors,'  says  Captain  Parry, 
set  to  work,  themselves,  and  produced,  as  a  Christmas  piece,  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  expressly  adapted  to  our  audience,  and  having 
a  reference  to  the  service  on  which  we  were  engaged/  Captain 
Parry,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  himself  the  author;  indeed 
this  officer  seems  to  have  united  in  his  own  person  a  greater  number 
of  qualifications  than  fdl  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

These  amusements  necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cers as  well  as  the  men ;  but  Captain  Parry  conceived  that  somer 
thing  more  might  be  desirable  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  former 
from  dwelling  too  eagerly  on  their  present  situation  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  suggested,  as  an  amusing  occupation  during  the  hours  of 
constant  darkness,  the  setting  on  foot  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  to 
be  called  The  North  Georgia  Gazette,  and  Winter  Chronicle,  of 
which  Captain  Sabine  undertook  the  editorship;  '  and  I  can  safely 
say,'  observes  Captain  Parry,  '  that  these  weekly  contributions  bad 
the  happy  efiect  of  employing  the  leisure  hours  of  those  who  fur- 
nished them,  and  of  diverting.the  mind  from  the  gloomy  prospect 
which  would  sometimes  obtrude  itself  on  the  stoutest  heart :'  it  did 
more,  and  '  employed  and  cheered'  not  only  the  minds  of  the  con- 
tributors, but  of  those  who,  from  diffidence  of  their  own  talents, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  add  their  mite  to  the  little  stock  oJF 
which  was  weekly  demanded ;  '  for  even  they  (says  Captain  Parry) 
were  not  unwilling  to  read,  and  more  ready  to  criticize  than  those 
who  wielded  the  pen ;  but  it  was  that  good  humoured  sort  of  cri- 
ticism that  could  not  give  offence.'  This  Gazette,  consisting  of 
twenty-one  Numbers,  has  been  printed  by  the  officers  in  complir 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  their  friends  :i — and  when  it  is  considered  at 
what  an  early  period  the  officers  of  the  navy  are  sent  to  sea  (gene^ 
rally  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age),  and  that  the  education  which 
they  receive  on  board  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  on. the  best 
or  most  enlarged  plan,  it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  many  of 
the  papers  in  the  North  Georgia  Gazette  are  far  superior  to  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  such  as  would  not  discredit  the 
more  regular  scholar  and  practised  writer. 

The  officers  indulged  themselves  generally  for  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  would  admit  of  k> 
in  rambling  on  shore,  even  in  the  darkest  period,  though,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  there  was  little  in  these  walks  that  could  interest 
or  amuse.  I'hey  were  however  frequently,  and  as  it  were^  habitually 

taken. 
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taVe«V  even  \i,\\en  the  diermoa^eter  was  30°,  40^,  or  even  50°  below 
zero,  and  without  experiencing  much  inconvenience  from  this  in- 
tense degree  of  cold,  provided  there  was  no  wind ;  but  the  lightest 
breezfs  made  an  exposure  to  it  intolerable,  even  with  the  thermo- 
foeter  many  degrees  above  zero.  The  dull  and  tedious  monotony 
Khich  day  after  day  presented  itself  to  our  navigators^  Captain 
Pariy  dius  describes  : — 

*  To  the  soutliward  was  the  sea,  covered  with  one  unbroken  surface  of 
ice,  uniform  in  its  dazzling  whiteness,  except  that,  in  some  parts,  a 
few  humitiocks  were  seen  thrown  up  somewhat  above  the  general  level. 
Nor  did  the  iand  offer  much  greater  variety,  being  almost  entirely 
<x>veftd  with  snow,  except  here  and  there  a  brown  fiatch  of  bare 
grovfid,  in  some  exposed  situations,  where  the  wind  had  not  allowed 
$lf/t  snow  to  remain.  When  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbour- 
ing bills,  on  one  of  those  calm  and  clear  days,  which  not  unfrequently 
occurred  during  the  winter,  the  scene  was  such  as  to  induce  contempla- 
tion^ which  had,  perhaps,  more  of  melancholy  than  of  any  other  feel- 
ing. Not  an  object  was  to  be  seen  on  which  the  eye  could  long  rest 
witli  pleasure,  unless  when  directed  to  the  spot  where  the  ships  lay,  and 
where  our  little  colony  was  planted.  The  smoke  which  there  issued 
firota  the  several  fires,  affording  a  certain  indication  of  the  presence  of 
man,  gave  a  partial  cheerfulness  to  this  part  of  the  prospect ;  and  the 
sound  of  voices,  which,  during  the  cold  weather,  could  be  heard  at  a 
•nuch  greater  distance  than  usual,  served  now  and  then  to  break  the 
silence  which  reigned  around  us,  a  silence  far  different  from  that  peace- 
able composure  which  characterizes  the  landscape  of  a  cultivated  coun- 
try; it  was  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  the 
total  absence  of  animated  existence.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  want  of  ob- 
jects to  a£R>rd  relief  to  the  eye  or  amusement  to  the  mind,  that  a  stone 
of  more  than  usual  size  appearing  above  the  snow,  in  the  direction  to 
^vhich  we  were  going,  immediately  became  a  mark,  on  which  our  eyes 
were  unconsciously  fixed,  and  towards  which  we  mechanically  ad- 
vanced. 

*  Dreary  as  such  a  scene  must  necessarily  be,  it  could  not,  however, 
be  said  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  especially  when  associated  in 
4be  mind  with  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation,  the  object  which  had 
brought  us  hither,  and  the  hopes  which  the  least  sanguine  among  us 
sometimes  entertained,  of  spending  a  part  of  our  next  winter  in  the 
imore  genial  climate  of  the  South-Sea  Islands.  Perhaps  too,  though 
none  df  us  then  ventured  to  confess  it,  our  thoughts  would  sometimes  in- 
voluntarily wander  homewards,  and  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
rugged  face  of  nature  in  this  desolate  region,  and  the  livelier  aspect  of 
the  happy  land  which  we  had  left  behind  us.' — pp.  124,  125. 

Thus  occupied,  the  shortest  day,  or  more  correctly  speaking  the 
middle  of  the  long  night,  came  upon  them  unawares.  At  a  little 
before  and  after  the  noon  of  tliat  day,  there  was  so  much  light  as 

would 
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would  enable  them  to  read  small  print  when  held  towards  the 
southern  horizon,  and  allow  them  *  to  walk  comfortably  for  two 
hours.'  However  slowly  the  sun  was  now  advancing  towards  the 
horizon,  the  very  idea  of  having  got  the  turn  in  their  favour  was 
highly  exhilarating ;  and  dreadfully  cold  and  bleak  as  Christmas  day 
was,  they  contrived  to  observe  it  by  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  a  social  dinner,  at  which  their  friends  in  England  were  not 
forgotten.  * 

The  old  year  closed  with  mild  weather;  but  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary was  miserably  cold,  the  thermometer  never  once  reaching  so 
high  as  zero,  and  generally  standing  from  oQP  to  40°  below  it.  *  On 
the  .Sd,'  says  Captain  Parry, '  I  received  the  first  unpleasant  report 
of  the  scurvy  having  made  its  appearance  among  us.'  The  person 
attacked  was  Mr.  Scallpn,  gunner  of  the  Hecla,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  uneasiness  was  manifested  at  the  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  the  complaint.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  case  by  the  me- 
dical gentlemen;  but  the  disease  continued  for  some  time  to 
gain  ground  :  by  a  liberal  use  of  antiscorbutics,  however,  it  was 
checked,  and  at  length  happily  subdued.  Nothing  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  to  this  effect  than  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  mustard 
and  cress,  which  Captain  Parry  contrived  to, raise  in  his  cabin,  by 
boxes  filled  with  earth,  and  ranged  al^ng  the  stove-pipe :  by  these 
means  he  was  generally  able  to  ensure,  even  in  the  severe  cold 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  a  crop  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after 
sowing  the  seed.  Though  necessarily  colourless  for  want  of  light, 
it  was  just  as  pungent  and  aromatic  as  when  grown  in  the  open  air. 

On  the  I  Ith  January,  the  thermometer  was  at  49*  below  zero; 
yet  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  officers  walked  on  shore 
without  experiencing  any  of  those  dreadful  effects  gaid  to  arise 
from  exposure  to  intense  cold,  by  some  who  have  written  on  the 
climate  of  Siberia — such  as  producing  a  sensation  on  the  lungs,  as 
if  they  were  torn  asunder.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  the  human 
frame  is  capable  of  resisting  botli  heat  and  cold,  and  of  enduring 
wuh  impunity  a  much  more  rapid  and  violent  change  from  the  one 
to  the  other  than  the  people  of  this  voyage  were  subject  to.  Cap- 
lain  Parry  says,  that  in  the  severest  weather  not  a  single  inflamma- 
tory complaint  occurred,  *  though  in  passing  from  the  cabins  into 
the  open  air,  and  vice  versuy  the  men  were  constantly  in  the  habit 
for  some  months  of  undergoing  a  change  of  from  80°  to  100°, 
and  in  several  instances  120^  of  temperature  in  less  than  one  mij- 
nute.' 

On  the  Sd  February,  by  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, they  had  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  and 
on  the  7th  he  displayed  his  full  orb  above  the  horizon.  This  was 
the  signal  for  making  a  show,  at  least,  of  preparation  for  the  ensuing 

campaign; 
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campaign;  though  Uiey  well  knew  that  monj  Ie<fious  inonllu  nnist 
jet  pass  away  before  llie  ships  would  be  loosened  from  their  icy 
chains.  The  collecting  of  stones  for  ballast,  to  the  amount  of  about 
seventy  tons,  was  the  first  operation,  which  occupied  a  few  hours 
a  day,  when  the  weather  was  sufficiently  mild  to  enable  llietii  to 
work  without  the  risk  of  frost-bites;  this,  however,  was  but  sel- 
dom ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  month  of  February  was  by  far  the 
coldest  wbiph  they  experienced  :  the  spirit  in  the  thernionieter  on 
the  loth  descended  to  —55°,  and  remained  for  6fteen  hours  not 
higher  than  —54°;  from  which,  in  tifteen  hours  more,  it  gradually 
rose  with  an  increasing  breeze  of  wind  to  —  34° ;  but  even  in  the 
highest  degree  of  cold,  while  it  remained  calui,  no  inconvenience 
was  felt  from  exposure  to  the  open  air.  '  We  amused  ourselves,' 
says  Captain  Parry,  '  in  freezing  some  mercury  during  llie  continu- 
ance of  this  cold  weather,  and  by  beating  it  out  on  an  anvil,  pre- 
viously reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  malleable  when  in  this  state,  usually  breaking 
after  two  or  three  blows  from  the  hammer.' 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Winter  Harbour,  an  observatory  had 
been  erected  on  shore,  in  which  the  clacks,  transit,  pendnhim,  and 
other  instruments  were  deposited.  On  the  24th  of  February, 
tlie  thermometer  being  from  —4.1°  to  —44°,  this  house  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  All  hands  were  instantly  at  work  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  by  heaping  snow  upon  them.  '  The  appearance,' 
says  Captain  Parry,  '  which  our  faces  presented  at  the  fire  was  a 
curious  one,  almost  every  nose  and  cheek  having  become  quite 
white  with  frost-bites  in  five  minutes  after  being  exposed  to  the 
weather  ;  so  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  medical  gentle- 
men, together  with  some  others  appointed  to  assist  tliem,  to  go  con- 
stantly roimd,  while  the  men  were  working  at  the  fire,  and  to  rub 
with  snow  the  parts  affected,  in  order  to  restore  animation,'  Willi 
every  precaution,  however,  many  severe  frost-bites  occurred;  and  no 
less  than  sixteen  were  added  to  the  sick  lists  of  the  two  ships.  The 
greatest  sufferer,  however,  was  Captain  Sabine's  servant,  who,  with 
Serjeant  Martin,  happened  to  be  iu  the  house  at  the  time  the  fire 
broke  out.  In  his  anxiety  to  save  the  dipping-needle  he  had  nm 
out  without  bis  gloves ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  fingers,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  were  so  benumbed,  and  the  animation  so 
completely  suspended,  that,  on  having  his  hands  plunged  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  the  surface  w  as  immediately  covered  with  a 
cake  of  ice  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold  thus  com- 
municated to  it:  and  notwithstanding  tlie  humane  and  unremitting 
attention  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  amputation  of  a  part  of  four  fingers  on  one  hand,  and 
three  on  the  other. 

.  NO.  XLIX.  N  The 
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The  month  of  March  set  in  mildly,  so  that  the  solid  ice,  which 
for  some  time  had  lined  the  ships'  sides,  began  to  melt.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  scrape  off  this  coating  of  ice ;  on  which 
occasion  Captain  Parry  observes,  *  it  wiU  perhaps  be  scarcely 
credited,  that  we  this  day  (8th  March)  removed  above  one  hundred 
buckets'  full,  each  containing  from  five  to  six  gallons,  being  the  ac 
cumulation  which  had  taken  place  in  an  interval  of  less  than  fottr 
weeks;  and  this  immense  quantity  was  the  produce  chiefly  of  die 
men's  breath,  and  of  the  steam  of  their  victuals  during  meals.'  This 
ice  formed  in  a  peculiar  manner  round  the  heads  of  the  iron  bolts, 
which  readily  conducted  the  external  cold,  so  that  a  sort  of  icebeig 
in  miniature  was  accumulated  at  each  bolt-head.  The  feW  cases 
of  scurvy  which  now  appeared  were  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  damp  of  the  bed-places ;  and  so  fully  were  the  officers'  and 
medical  men  convinced  of  it,  that  many  of  the  birth-places  were 
taken  down,  and  the  men  slung  in  hammocks ;  a  plan  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  ships  now  engaged  on  discovery;  and 
as  a  further  protection  against  the  cold,  a  lining  of  burnt  cork  has 
been  interposed  between  the  ships'  sides  and  the  interior  coating  of 
fir  plank. 

The  middle  of  April  arrived  without  any  sensible  thaw*  On 
the  30th,  however,  so  rapid  a  change  took  place  in  the  tempeilEi- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  thermometer  rose  to  the  freezing, 
or,  as  it  may  perhaps  in  this  climate  more  properly  be  called,  t^ 
thawing  point,  being  the  first  time  it  had  risen  so  high  for  e'^t 
months.  Ttiis  increased  temperature,  to  the  feelings,  was  so  much 
like  that  of  summer,  that  it  required  the  authority  of  the  Captain 
to  prevent  the  men  from  throwing  aside  their  winter- clothii^. 
The  difference  in  twenty  days  was  from  — 32°  to-f  S2°  or  64°. 
'  On  the  12th  May,  the  first  ptarmigan  was  seen,  and  next  day 
ihe  first  tracks  of  rein-deer  and  musk-oxen,  indicating  their  route 
directly  to  the  northward.  Thus,  it  was  remarked,  the  period  of 
their  migration  had  occurred  with  the  first  fine  weather  which  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  constant  day-light.  After  this, 
the  birds  and  quadrupeds  became  daily  more  numerous,  and  the 
hunting  excursions  were  resumed.  The  snow  too  began  now  ra- 
pidly to  leave  the  ground,  and  on  the  24th,  they  were  most  agree- 
ably surprized  by  a  smart  shower  of  rain.  '  We  had  been  so  un- 
accustomed,' says  Captain  Parry,  *  to  see  water  naturally  in  a  fluid 
state  at  all,  and  much  less  to  see  it  fail  from  the  lieavens,  that  such 
an  occurrence  became  a  matter  of  considerable  curiosity,  and  I  'be-' 
lieve  every  person  on  board  hastened  on  deck  to  witness  so  interest-* 
hfig  as  well  as  novel  a  phenomenon.' 

Captain  Parry  now  determined  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
.the  island;  and  fixed  on  the  1st  of  June  for  his  departure.     They 
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were  out  on  this  journey  fifteen  days,  having  crossed  the  isUind  to 
its  northern  extremity  without  perceiving  any  land  fimher  to  the 
northward  or  to  tlic  westward.  Tile  ground  being  almost  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  they  suffered  much  from  snow-blindness;  but 
near  the  ships  they  found  the  sorrel  pushing  forth  its  leaves  with  great 
vigour,  and  the  ice  of  the  harbour  covered  with  innumerable  pools 
of  water.  Indeed  so  rapid  now  was  the  thaw  that,  by  the  20th  of 
June,  the  ground  in  sheltered  situations 'was  covered  with  patches  of 
the  handsome  purple  flower  of  the  Saxi/htga  oppositifoUa,  which,* 
says  Captain  Parry,  'gave  something  hke  cheerfulness  and  animation 
to  a  scene  hitherto  indescribably  dreary  in  its  appearance.'  Seer 
and  musk  oxen,  hares,  ducks,  and  ptarmigans,  were  now  in  great 
plenty,  and  every  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  summer.  By  the 
middle  of  July  the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  from  5(3°  to  60°; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  Ist  of  August  that  the  ice  was  sufficiently 
removed  to  allow  the  ships  (o  escape  from  Winter  Harbour;  and 
then  it  was  soon  perceived  that  they  had  only  a  very  narrow  chan- 
nel through  which  to  work  their  way  to  the  westward,  between  the 
land  and  the  ice.  In  short,  they  found  the  ice  more  heavy  the 
farther  they  advanced  westerly,  and  both  ships  were  frequently  in 
imminent  peril  of  being  dashed  to  atoms.  Un  one  occasion,  the 
whole  body  of  ice,  iu  coming  towards  the  shore,  was  received  by 
the  piece  of  a  floe,  close  to  which  the  ships  were  secured.  '  It 
Bpiit  across,'  says  Captain  Parry,  '  in  various  directions,  with  a  con- 
eiderable  crash,  and  presently  after  we  saw  a  part,  several  hundred 
tonsin  weight,  raised  slowly  and  majestically,  as  if  by  the  application 
of  a  screw,  and  deposited  on  another  part  of  the  floe,  from  which 
it  had  broken  ;'  it  measured  forty-two  feet  iu  thickness. 

Ail  their  efforts  proved  of  no  avail  to  get  beyond  the  south-west 
extremity  of  Melville  Island.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  si- 
tuation of  this  point  that  prevents  ihe  ice  from  leaving  the  shore, 
as  had  in  every  otlier  part  of  the  voyage  been  found  to  be  case ;  it 
was  owing  probably  to  the  discontinuance  of  land,  or  to  the  pre- 
vailing northerly  winds  having  driven  down  the  mam  body  of  ice, 
and  wedged  it  in  among  the  islands.  After  Btruggling  till  the  l6th, 
and  the  Griper  having  been  once  more  thrown  on  shore,  with  little 
probability  of  being  saved.  Captain  Parry  determined  to  return  to 
the  eastward  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  with  the  intention  of  availing 
himself  of  any  opening  that  might  occur  to  gel  to  the  southward, 
and  if  possible,  upon  the  coast  of  America.  Tlie  farthest  point 
ihey  had  reached  in  the  Polar  Sea  was  lat.  74°  26'  25',  and  long. 
113°46'43'.5. 

It  was  not  till  the  26lh  that  the  ships  got  clear  of  Cape  Provi- 
dence, after  which  the  channel  opened  out  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
run  along  with  a  fair  breeze,  with  such  rapidity  and  so  little  inler- 
N  2  ruption, 
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ruption,  that  in  six  days  they  completely  cleared  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound;  and  having  once  more  gained  Baffin's  Bay,  they 
stood  along  the  western  shore  with  the  view  of  surveying  that  shore 
which  had  been  so  imperfectly  seen  on  the  former  expedition,  ^fliey 
found  it  indented  with  several  deep  bays  or  inlets,  similar  to  the 
Jiorden  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  In  one  of  these,  about  the  lati- 
tude 70^  22^  they  met  with  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  of  a  very  superior 
race  to  those  seen  on  the  coast  of  Old  Greenland  in  the  expedition 
of  1818.  Captain  Parry  sums  up  his  interesting  account  of  thesei 
people,  by  observing, 

*  Upon  the  whole,  these  people  may  be  considered  in  possession  of 
every  necessary  of  life,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences which  can  be  enjoyed  in  so  rude  a  state  of  society.  In  the  situ- 
ation and  circumstances  in  which  the  Esquimaux  of  North  Greenland 
are  placed,  there  is  much  to  excite  compassion  for  the  low  state  to  which 
human  nature  appears  to  be  there  reduced ;  a  state  in  few  respects  su* 
perior  to  that  of  the  bear  or  the  seal,  which  they  kill  for  their  subsis- 
tence. But,  with  these,  it  was  impossible  not  to  experience  a  feeling 
of  a  more  pleasing  kind  :  there  was  a  respectful  decency  in  their  gene- 
ral behaviour,  which  at  once  struck  us  as  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other  untutored  Esquimaux,  and  in  their  persons  there  was  less  of  that 
intolerable  filth  by  which  these  people  are  so  generally  distinguished.. 
But  the  superiority  for  which  they  are  the  most  remarkable  is,  the  per- 
fect honesty  which  characterized  all  their  dealings  with  us.  During, 
the  two  hours  that  the  men  were  on  board,  and  for  four  or  five  hours 
that  we  were  subsequently  among  them  on  shore,  on  both  which  occa- 
sions the  temptation  to  steal  from  us  was  perhaps  stronger  than  we  can 
well  imagine,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  by  no  means  wanting,  not 
a  single  instance  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  of  their  pilfering  the  most 
trifling  article.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  a  fact,  no  less  singular  in  itself, 
than  honourable  to  these  simple  people.' — p.  287. 

On  the  26th  September,  Captain  Parry  took  a  final  leave  of  the 
ice,,  and,  without  any  occurrence  requiring  particular  notice,  arrived 
in  the  Thames  about  the  middle  of  November.^ 

'  Such  (he  says)  was  the  excellent  state  of  health  which  we  at  this 
time  continued  to  enjoy  on  board  the  Hecla,  that,  during  the  whole  of 
our  late  navigation  from  Winter  Harbour  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  being 
a  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  not  a  single  case  had  been  entered  on  our 
sick-list,  except  from  one  or  two  accidents  of  a  trifiing  nature;  and  I 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  every  officer  and  man  on  board  both  ships 
(with  only  one  exception  out  of  ninety-four  persons)  return  to  their  na- 
tive country  in  as  robust  health  as  when  they  left  it,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  we  had  been  living  entirely 
on  our  own  resources.' — p.  309. 

The  interests  of  science  have  not  been  neglected  on  this  voyage; 
though  geographical  discovery  was  the  leading  object,  many  new 
and  important  observations  in  meteorology^  and  some  curious  facts 
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lit  natural  liislory,  have  been  recorded.     Our  nolice  of  these,  how- 
ever, must  be  brief. 

I'emperaliae. —  Prepared  as  our  explorers  were,  for  a  very  low 
degree  of  (emperalure  during  the  winter  mmilhs,  they  could  nut 
have  expected,  either  from  previous  facts,  or  from  tlieory,  any  thing 
Uke  tbut  intense  cold  which  they  experienced  at  Melville  island. 
The  register  of  the  thermometer  was  accurately  kept  for  every  two 
hoiiri  ;  but  Captain  Parry  has  given  only,  at  the  end  of  each  munth, 
a  table  showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature 
for  every  day  in  that  mouth,  and  llie  following  abstract  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months. 
Abstract  of  the   llt.ci.  a' s  Mel  eorologicalJuurnal  far   Twelve  Kulcndar 

Months,  rluring  v:hi(h  Period  slic  wis  luilhin  tie  VaraUeU  ofli°  and 

75°  of  North  Liilitade. 


Mean 

Temperature  of 

Monlhs. 

A 

r  ill  Shade. 

Remarks. 

Max. 

Mix. 

Mean. 

1819,  Sepi 

+  37° 

—    1" 

+  22°.54 

During  the  lime  that  we  were 

Oct. 

+  17.5 

-28 

—   3  .46 

n  Winter  Harbour,  it  was  alway* 

Nov. 

+  6 

-47 

—  20  .60 

found   that   tlie  ihermomeler  on 

JJec. 

+  G 

-43 

-21  .79 

board  stood  from  2°  to  5°  higher 

1820,  Jan. 

-47 

—30  .09 

than  the  one  on  shore,  from  the 

Jeb. 

-17 

-50 

—32  .19 

warmlli  created  by  (he  fires,  &c. 

Mar. 

+  6 

—40 

-18  .10 

The  minimiaii  temperature  for  Fe- 

Apr. 

+32 

-32 

-  8  .37 

bruary  was  —50°  on  board,  but 

May. 

+  47 

—   4 

+  16.66 

—55°  on  the  ice.     On  the  ice. 

June, 

+  51 

+  2S 

+36  .24 

14lh  and  I5lh  of  February,  the 

July. 

+60 

+  32 

+42  .41 

thermometer  was  at  —54°  for  se- 

Aug, 

+45 

+  22 

+32  .68 

venteen  hours. 

The  mean  annual  temperature 

Annual  Tempera 

ture     +  i^aa 

may  be  fairly  considered  as  1°  oi 
2°  below  zero. 

The  theory  of  Mayer,  which  I^slie  has  adopted,  and  on  which 
baa  been  constructed  a  formula  for  ascertaining  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  globe,  has  now  been  found  to  assign  a  much  less  de- 
gree of  cold  to  high  latitudes  than  actually  exists.  It  makes,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  North  Pole  32°,  and  of  the  parallel  in  which 
Captain  Parry  passed  the  winter,  36°;  being,  therefore,  erroneous 
by  fully  as  many  degrees.  Doctor  Brewster  came  to  a  conclusion 
much  nearer  the  truth.  The  ingenious  Humboldt,  in  his  Memoir 
on  Isothenual  Lines,  had  shown  that,  in  high  latitudes,  the  difie- 
vence  of  temperature  in  the  same  parallels  of  the  old  and  new  world 
is  vcjj  considerable;  not  less  than  I  j°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  parallel 
N  J  of 
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of  50°,  and  17®  in  that  of  60°,  higher  in  Europe  than  in  America. 
He  lias  also  shown  that  the  isothermal  lines  decline  under  the  East- 
ern meridians  of  Asia.  It  had  indeed  long  been  knoMvn,  that  during 
the  season  of  the  fishery,  the  temperature  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas 
in  the  latitude  of  80®,  is  higher  than  that  of  70®  in  Bdfin's  Bay. 
On  these  grounds,  and  from  comparing  the  thermometric  curve  of 
17®  in  78®  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergen  with  thtft  of 
65®  on  the  meridian  of  Melville  Island,  Doctor  Brewster,  in  a  pa- 
per of  great  interest  and  ingenuity,  observes,  *  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  climate  of  these  regions  is  subject  to  no  law,  we  ar^  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  pole  of  the  globe  is  not  the  coldest  point  of 
the  Arctic  hemisphere,  and  that  there  are  two  pQints  of  greatest 
coid,  not  many  degrees  from  the  pole,  and  in  meridians  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  that  which  passes  through  the  west  of  Europe/ 

The  exact  position  of  these  poles  is  not  ascertained ;  but  Doctor 
Bi*ewster  thinks  they  are  situated  in  about  80®  N.  latitude,  and 
95*  E.  and  100^  W.  longitudes,  or  the  one  5®  to  the  north  of  Gra- 
ham Moore's  Bay ;  and  the  oUier  1^  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of 
Taimura,  near  the  North-East  Cape.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
the  connection  between  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  observed  by  Captain  Parry,  had  suggested,  in 
other  Quarters,  the  probability  of  the  two  points  of  greatest  cold 
bcine  tne  two  magnetic  poles ;  and  the  same  idea  occurred  to  Doc- 
tor Brewster,  who  thinks  that,  '  imperfect  as  the  analogy  is  be- 
tween the  isothermal  and  the  magnetic  centres,  it  is  yet  too  impor- 
tant to  be  passed  over  without  notice.'''^  If,  then,  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  above-mentioned  theory,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
place  where  the  expedition  wintered,  is  one  of  the  coldest  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  elobe. 

The  meteorological  phenomena  and  other  effects  produced  by  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  cold,  we  may  briefly  enumerate.  It  may 
first  be  observed,  that  such  was  the  extreme  dryiiess  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that,  during  the  winter  months,  no  snow  whatever  fell,  nor 
was  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud  formed ;  but  whatever  little 
moisture  might  be  in  the  air,  was  seen  floating  about  io  very 
ininute  spicnU^  assuming  various  forms  of  crystallization.  It 
'was  fi^uently  remarked,  that  these  spiculse,  on  the  clearest  winter 
days,  came  down  and  i^mained  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  ice  like  very  light  snow,  which,  in  falling,  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, except  when  interposed  between  the  eye  and  a  dark  ob- 
jert.  Those  spicyU  were  visible  in  tlie  brightest  sunshine,  and  to 
thoir  floating  about  in  tlie  atmosphere  may  unquestionabW  b^ 
amrilxHi  the  numerous  and  beautiful  parhelia,  halos,  paraselens. 


♦  1  li^  MtttY  Wv*  *u^>*tcd  it»cir,  man^v  jem  ago,  lo  the  laic  Sir  Cbaries  Blagden. 
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prisinalic  archce,  and  oilier  meteorological  appearaitccs,  wIiilIi 
Captain  Parry  has  described  and  illustrated  bj  ii^iiris,  willi  niiiiiite 
precision. 

Wlien  llie  the  r  mo  meter  sunk  to  — 34°,  it  became  painriil  to  touch 
any  thing  metallic,  and  required  the  utuiosl  caution  in  handling  the 
sextants,  and  other  instruments,  particularly  the  eye-pieces  o(  the 
telescopes,  which,  if  suflVired  to  touch  the  face,  occasioned  an  in-- 
tense  burning  pain;  and  if  the  instrument,  after  being  used,  was 
brought  into  the  cabin,  the  vapour  condensing  around  it  had  the 
appearance  of  smoking,  and  the  glasses  were  instantly  covered  witli 
a  thin  coming  of  ice.  But  it  was  never  observed  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  external  air  into  the  warm  cabins  condensed  the  rapour 
into  a  snow  sliower,  as  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay;  though,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  vapour  was  condensed  into  a  visible  form  like  a  very  thick 
smoke,  which,  on  setliing  against  the  sides  and  ceiling,  became  a 
cake  of  ice.  Even  at  a  much  less  temperature  than  that  above- 
mentioned,  the  breath  of  a  person,  at  a  little  di^stiince,  looked  ex- 
actiy  like  the  smoke  of  a  musket  just  fired ;  and  Captain  Parry 
states  that  a  party  of  men  employed  on  the  ice  appeared  as  if 
raiveloped  in  u  thick  while  cloud. 

During  the  low  degree  of  temperature,  a  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  the  taking  of  lunar  distances,  not  merely  from 
esposure  to  cold,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  necessary 
I  to  hold  the  brealh  very  carefully  during  the  time  of  making  the  ob- 
servation; for  if  the  least  vapour  was  suffered  to  touch  the  instru- 
ment, it  immediately  became  a  coat  of  ice,  which  dimmed  the 
glasses  and  rendered  the  instrument  unserviceable  :  the  cold  also 
cracked  the  silver  on  the  horizon  and  in  den-glasses ;  and  at  — S6° 
the  mercury  of  the  artificial  horizons  froze  into  a  solid  mass,  pro- 
bably from  its  impurity,  as  it  ought  to  have  remained  liquid  as  low 
as— 39°. 

When  the  weather  was  warm,  and  the  thermometer  about  — 24", 
or  upwards,  the  smoke  from  the  funnels  was  observed  not  to  rise, 
but  to  skim  nearly  horizontally,  and  to  continue  so  for  miles  even 
beyond  the  ships.  Tlie  same  effect,  Captain  Parry  observes,  is 
noticed  in  a  meteorological  journal  in  his  possession,  kept  at  Fort 
Yorlc,  in  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  the  phenomenon  there  did  not  occur 
till  the  thermometer  was  down  to  — 36°.  It  was  also  remarked 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  intense  cold,  sounds  were  distinctly 
audible  at  much  greater  distances  than  they  possibly  could  be  heard 
in  a  higher  degree  of  temperature. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  animated  beings,  during  the  intense 

cold,  did  not  allow  Captain  Parry  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  those 

1      extruoidinary  statements  made  by  Hearne  and  Ellis,  respecting  the 

1  N  4  freezing 
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freezing  and  reviving  of  certain  eold-blooded  animals;  and  which 
many  have  called  in  question.  We  entertain^  however,  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  An  experiment,  indeed,  was  made  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  December  last,  in  freezuig  a  frog  to  death  by  plungii^  it  into 
a  mixture  of  the  temperature  of  20^  below  zero,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reviving  it  by  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat ;  it  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  restore  the  animal  to  life,  but  its  legs  remained  paralyzed : 
another  experiment  failed  altogether;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  creatures  were  roused  from  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  sub- 
jected to  excessive  cold  almost  instantaneously,  whereas,  when  in 
a  state  of  nature,  they  burrow  under  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes 
as  4he  winter  approaches,  and  are  gradually  frozen.  Leeches,  we, 
know,  may  be  frozen  stiff  like  pieces  of  ice,  and  readily  restored ; 
but  a  leech  has  no  heart.  A  fact  no  less  curious  we  sire  enabled 
to  state  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Buchan  of  the  Navy.  In 
the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  he  fell  in  with  a  frozen  lake,  the 
watery  surface  of  which,  during  the  powerful  rays  of  a  March  sun, 
-  appeared  one  vast  sheet  of  moving  matter.  In  the  evening,  as  soon 
as  frozen  over,  all  was  calm  and  still;  but  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  sun  had  dissolved  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice,  all  was 
again  in  a  state  of  animation;  and  on  a  closer  inspection,  it  was 
observed  that  myriads  of  flies  were  skimming  about,  and  others 
embodied  in  the  solid  ice,  and  that  these  frozen  insects,  as  they 
became  loosened  from  durance,  were  re-animated  by  the  rays  c^ 
the  sun.  A  similar  fact  is  mentioned  by  Ellis,  who  says  that  a 
large  black  torpid  mass  like  coal  or  peat,  when  placed  before  the 
fire,  was  dissolved  into  a  cloud  of  living  mosquitoes. 

The  Aurora  Borealis. — ^The  faint  but  frequent  appearance  of 
this  splendid  meteor  rather  disappointed  the  expectations  of  our 
navigators.  The  coruscations  were  neither  so  vivid  nor  so  rapid, 
nor  was  the  phenomenon  attended  with  such  a  blaze  of  light,  as 
those  usually  seen  from  about  the  parallel  of  60°  to  the  arctic  circle. 
But  their  frequency  enabled  them  to  make  many  observations, 
some  of  which  seemed  tp  be  at  variance  with  opinions  very  generally 
adopted.  It  was  never  attended  with  the  least  crackling  or  rustling 
noise ;  it  invariably  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  stars ;  and  instead  of 
Borealis  it  might  more  properly  be  named  Aurora  Australia, 
appearing  almost  always  toward  the  southern  horizon.  The  obser** 
v^tions  made  by  Captain  Franklin  and  his  officers  on  the  continent 
of  America  confirm  those  of  Captain  Parry.  At  Cumberland 
House,  in  lat.  about  54^  N.,  as  soon  as  the  frost  began  to  break 
up,  the  Aurora  was  visible  almost  every  night,  especially  in  calm 
weather;  but  a  gale  of  wind  did  not  appear  to  disturb  it  in  the  least 
or  to  affect  its  motions.  He  attended  particularly  while  the  changes 
were  most  vivid  and  the  coruscations  most  rapid,  but  could  not  hear 
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the  least  noise,  yet  all  the  residents  assured  him  they  lia<l  frecjueiitly 
heard  a  rustling  souud ;  indeed  we  are  pretty  well  persuaded,  nu- 
merous and  respectable  as  [he  testimonies  to  this  fact  may  be,  that 
the  opinion  has  arisen  from  mere  association  of  the  idea  of  sound 
ill  connection  with  rapidity  of  motion.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  same  writers,  who  contend  fur  the  noise,  assume  the  place 
of  the  Aurora  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  some  making  it 
60  or  70,  and  others  15U  miles  high, — distances  that  would  render 
the  conveyance  of  sound  utterly  impossible,  (even  if  an  atmosjihere 
was  not  wanting))  and  wholly  incompatible  with  the  celerity  of  its 
motions,  which  \vill  frequently  carry  a  flash  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith  in  less  than  a  second  of  time. 

Captain  Parry  had  no  doubt  of  the  Aurora  being  within  the 
limits  of  the  atmosphere,  though  in  that  region  of  it  where  it  is  much 
attenuated :  but  Captain  Franklin  and  his  assistants  have  placed  lliis 
point  beyond  the  possibility  of  question.  By  several  observations 
of  the  angular  altitude  of  the  luminous  arch  made  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time,  as  marked  by  chronometers,  and  by  two  persons  at 
the  distances  of  'iO,  50,  and  even  60  miles  apart,  and  the  Aurora 
between  them,  the  result  invariably  gave  from  6  to  7  or  B  miles 
of  altitude  from  the  earth's  surface.  Neither  Franklin  nor  Parry 
found  that  the  centres  of  the  arches  observed  any  jtarticular  rule, 
or  that  they  were  generally  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  has  been 
stated ;  nor  were  the  cylindrical  beams  always  parallel  with  the 
direction  of  the  dipping-needle.  If  any  general  rule  seemed  to 
prevail,  it  was  that  of  the  greatest  extent  and  most  permanent  light 
appearing  to  cruss  the  meridian,  or  to  extend  fiom  east  to  west, 
and  the  coruscations  to  dart  from  south  to  north. 

Atmoipliericul  Ekctricitif. — If,  as  there  now  seems  some  rea- 
son to  suppose,  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  be  communicated 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  nightly  sheets  of  fire  that  illumine  the  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  occasional  thunder-storms  of  more  temperate  climates, 
and  the  almost  total  absence  of  electrical  phenomena  within  the 
arctic  circle ;  if  we  except  the  Aurora,  which  plays  only  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  more  faintly,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  but  not  less  frequently,  as  we  advance  towards  the  magnetic 
poles  ;  for  the  experience  of  eleven  months  in  the  parallel  of  75'^ 
has  proved,  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere  no  indication 
whatever  was  observed  of  the  existence  of  electricity.  Neither  in 
snow  or  rain,  or  fog  or  wind,  whether  the  sky  was  clear,  or  covered 
with  light  fleecy  clouds,  generally  tending  to  the  arched  form,  was 
the  most  delicate  gold-leaf  electrometer  aflected  at  the  mast-head 
ow  board  ship,  or  at  (he  summit  of  a  pole  50  feet  high  on  shore ; 
nor  was  llieru  any  other  hidicaliou  of  electricity.    Kither,  therefore. 
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it  did  not  exiet,  or  the  oppoilte  currentSi  meeting  in  tliis  a^ighbour* 
hood  of  the  magnetic  pole,  were  so  nearljf  balanced  as  to  destroy 
each  oiher^s  influence,  and  reduce  their  powers  to  a  state  of  netir 
trality.  Some  of  the  crew  fancied  that  they  saw  a  flash  of  light- 
ning just  as  the  ships  were  hauled  into  Winter  Harbour ;  but  as 
nothing  like  thunder  or  lightning  appeared  afterwards,  during  their 
long  residence,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  In  tlie  summer 
months,  when  the  clouds  became  more  dense  and  frequent^  and 
when  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  a  slight  shower  of  rain  fell,  the 
gold-leaf  electrometer  still  remained  quiescent. 

Magnetism. — If  we  except  the  geographical  discoveries  mad^ 
on  this  voyage,  there  is  perhaps  no  observations  that  may  lead  to 
more  important  results  than  those  made  on  the  dip  and  variation 
of  the  nmgnetic  needle.  iVU  the  observations  hitherto  recorded  on 
these  two  variable  states  of  a  suspended  needle  have  been  naade  at 
considerable  distances  from  tlie  imaginary  point  named  the  mag^ 
netic  pole ;  but  on  the  late  occasion  the  ships  passed  this  point 
both  m  longitude  and  latitude,  and  sailed  many  hundred  miles  oq 
one  parallel  of  latitude,  interposed  the  whole  way  between  th^ 
Nor^h  Pole  of  the  earth  and  the  magnetic  pole.  The  following 
results  of  observations  made  with  great  care,  and  either  on  shore 
or  on  ice,  to  avoid  all  extraneous  attraction,  are  extracted  from  Cap* 
tain  Parry's  journal : 


X^itude,  N. 

Longitude,  W. 

Dip. 

Variation. 

1.  73°  31'  16" 

770  22'  21" 

86^  3'  42" 

108°  46'  35"  W. 

2.  74  25  31 

80   4  30 

106  58   3 

3.  72  45  15 

89  41  42 

88  26  42 

118  23  37 

4.  73    12  11 

89   2   8 

114  16  43 

5.  73    33  15 

88  18  17 

87  35  0 

115  37  12 

6.  74  39  51 

91  47  36 

• 

128  58  7 

7.  75   9  23 

103  44  37 

88  25  58 

165  50   9  E. 

8.  74  58 

107   3  31 

151  30   3 

9.  74  46  56 

110  33  59 

88  29   .91 

126  17  18 

10.  75  23  25 

112  29  30 

88  36   .95 

117  52  22. 

It  would  appear  from  this  table  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  draw 
curve  lines  which  woidd  intersect  each  other  in  any  one  pointy 
whether  on  the  earth's  surface  or  beneath  it,''^and  consequently^ 

precise 

*  As  many  important  discoveries  are  in  progress  with  regard  to  magnetism,'  and 
some  of  Captain  Parrj's  readers,  and  even  of  our  own,  may  not  understand  precisely 
what  is  meant  hy.  dip  and  variation,  we  venture  to  add  a  few  Mords «xpIaDatorj  of  the 
subject.  If  a  steel  bar,  or  needle,  be  suspended,  so  as  to  move  freely  on  an  aius  p«^f^}fing 
through  the  middle,  and  be  balanced  nicely  in  an  horizontal  position,  and  then  mag- 
netized, it  will  retain  that  position,  provided  the  magnetic  virtue  be  communicated  to  it 
somewhere  from  10°  to  ^O**  south  latitude,  in  or  near  the  meridian  of  I«ndon ;  but  if 
this  needle  thus  suspended  and  magnetized,  be  then  brought  to  London,  or  if  first  ba- 
lanced and  then  magnetized  in  London,  in  either  case  it  will  no  loncer  remun  horizon- 
tal, but  the  north  pole  will  dip  or  incline  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  71**;  and  if 

the 


precise  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  ascerlainod  from 
these  observations ;  but  from  the  :iixth  and  seventh  obseivalions 
(by  which  it  appears  the  variation  had  changed,  in  the  course  of  1'2,° 
of  longitude,  from  128°  5B'  7"  IVest,  lo  l6o°  50'  9"  East,)  Cap- 
tain Parry  may  probably  not  err  much  in  supposing  the  magnetic 
meridian  to  pass  through  the  1 00th  degree  of  west  longitude  in 
the  latitude  74°— 75°  N.  In  what  degree  of  latitude  the  magnetic 
pole,  if  it  be  not  a  line  or  area  instead  of  a  point,  may  be  situated, 
does  not  so  clearly  appear  :  a  dipping-needle,  in  fact,  is  not  a  very 
perfect  instrument,  nor  can  the  observations  made  by  it  be  entirely 
depended  on  ;  we  suspect,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  error 
between  observation  3.  and  observation  7-,  unless,  as  we  have  hinted, 
tbe  source  of  magnetic  attraction,  be  it  what  it  may,  be  spread  over 
an  extended  line  or  surface,  instead  of  being  contined  to  a  point ; 
if  the  latter,  that  point  muy  perhaps  be  supposed  to  reside  about 
latitude  72°  in  longitude  100°  W. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  tliat  as  the  dip  of  the  needle 
takes  effect  at  sucli  an  immense  distance,  this  magnetic  pole  nmst 
be  deep-seated  in  the  earth ;  and  from  the  progressive  regularity  of 
the  variation,  that  it  performs  a  revolution  round  tbe  pole  or  asis 
of  the  earth  in  a  given  lime,  that  is  to  say  in  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years.  Such  an  hypothesis  can  only  be  supported  on  the 
further  supposition  of  a  moveable  body  within  that  of  the  earth,  a 
piece  of  machinery  which,  it  must  be  owned,  is  rather  incompatible 
with  the  general  simplicity  of  nature;  and  not  the  less  complicated 
from  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  one  at  least,  if  not  two  other 
revolving  poles,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Oersted,  secretary  to  the 
^Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  bid  fair  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
mysterious  subject  of  magnetism.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that 
a  connection  existed  between  magnetism  and  electricity  j  but  this 
gentleman's  experiments,  which  have  been  repealed  and  extended  by 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Europe,  go  very  far  to  prove 
iheir  identity.  Wehaveseen  that  in  the  parallels  of  74° —  75°,  no 
electricity  whatever  was  indicated  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  the  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  in  the  upper  regions 

Ibn  lame  needle  be  carried  notthwnrda,  tawuds  Baffin's  Bay,  this  angle  of  ilie  dip  or 
inclhiatjon  will  be  found  lo  increase  ol  Ihe  raw  of  aboul  one  degree  for  every  degree  ol' 
lalitode,  tiUDns[[liingat7()<>,  or  a  degree  or  two  higher,  it  will  be  foniid  to  itand,  ■■  wo 
naj  obiervebjlheiable,  inaperpenditulsrdireclionneatly.  Again  j  if  anHgnedietl 
needle  be  placed  hotizonl^iUy  on  a  pivot,  it  will  at  the  pieaeiitday  Iutq  to  the  westward 
oflhe  true  north,  mailing  with  our  meridian  an  angle  of  about  BS"^;  bot  abootthrec 
faandred  jear)  agp,  a  needle  to  placed  made  no  nnglc  with  our  meridian,  but  iu 
northern  pole  pouiled  direttly  to  the  poleoftlic  canli.  Tlnadeclinaliou  frorallie  puk-, 
'   '  J  diifercut  in  different  pails  of  Ihe  world,  i)  usually  called  iht  mrialion  iflhc 
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had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle :  *  it  might  be 
supposed/  says  Captain  Parrj^  '  that  in  these  regions  (Melvilfe 
Island),  where  the  directive  power  of  the  needle  had  almost  entirely 
ceased,  it  would  be  more  easily  disturbed  by  any  adventitious  cause, 
than  in  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  directive  ener^  was 
ereater.'  The  fact  however  was  not  so.  At  Cumberland-House, 
m  lat.  54^  N.,  Captain  Franklin  observed  the  magnetic  needle  to 
be  disturbed,  not  with  that  vibratory  motion  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  it,  but  by  being  drawn  about  a  degree  out^of  its  lisual 
direction  when  a  brilliant  Aurora  approached  the  zenith ;  and  it  re- 
quired from  five  to  six  hours  after  the  Aurora  ceased>  to  return  to 
its  usual  direction.  The  absence  it  the  one  case  of  electric  currents, 
and  their  existence  in  the  other,  (or  some  particular  direction  or  dis* 
tribution  of  these  currents  in  this  particular  spot,)  may,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  identity  with  magnetism,  serve  to  reconcile  both  phe- 
nomena. But  the  experiments  said  to  be  made  by  M.  Ampere  go 
to  explain  much  more  than  this,  if  it  be  true  that,  by  a  particular 
position  of  the  connecting  wire  in  the  galvanic  pile,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  a  needle,  by  the  passing  of  electric  currents,  the 
direction  of  both  dip  and  variation  ;  and  that  these  two  phenomena 
are  capable  of  being  explained  by  electrical  currents  passing  in  the 
atn^osphere  round  the  earth  from  east  to  vi'est.  The  facts  observed 
by  Captain  Parry  are  considered  as  corroborating  the  experiments 
now  making  on  the  identity  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  currents; 
a  subject  which  may  in  the  result  prove  of  greater  importance  to 
physical  science  than  any  discovery  since  that  of  the  principle  of 
gravitation. 

^Astronomical  Observations. — It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
one  word  in  this  place  on  the  utility  of  observations  of  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  sun  or  fixed  stars,  for  ascertaining  the 
longitude.  On  the  present  expedition  however,  the  advantages 
were  so  peculiar,  and  the  officers  availed  themselves  of  them  so 
sedulously  diat  the  number  taken  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
highly  deserve  to  be  recorded :  these  advantages  were,  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  ships  when  fixed  in  the  ice;  icebergs  aground ;  an  ob- 
servatory on  shore ;  cloudless  skies ;  and  the  long  duration  of  a  cir- 
cumvolving  moon.  In  the  examination  of  Captaiu  Edward  Sabine, 
taken  on  oath  before  the  Board  of  Longitude,  it  appeared,  that  the 
longitude  of  Winter  Harbour,  by  the  mean  of  686^  lunar  observa- 
tions, taken  by  himself  and  the  other  officers,  was  1 10^  48'  29",  and 
that  the  rates  of  five  chronometers,  determined  by  a  series  of  lundr 
observations  during  three  successive  months,  were  found,  after  ano- 
ther three  months,  to  agree  within  less  than  three  seconds  of  time, 
or  35'  of  longitude,  when  compared  with  the  true  time  observed  at 
the  Calton  Hill  observatory,  on  the  ships'  arrival  at  Leith. 

After 
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After  this  eslraordiiiary  degree  of  accuracy,  and  in  a  climate  Ux> 
where  the  range  of  Fulirenheit's  thermometer  was  not  less  than 
100°;  and  for  nine  or  ten  months  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to 
ci-eale  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  a  chronometer,  with  every  pre- 
caution, would  not  stop  altogether,  or,  if  it  continued  to  go, 
whether  the  irregularity  of  its  rale  would  not  render  it  utterly  use- 
less, we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  the  lale  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
that  by  the  escetlence  to  which  chronometers  had  been  brought, 
'  the  longitude  was  nctualli/ discovered,  vilhin  the  limits  assigned  by 
the  Board  of  Longitude  which  entitled  to  the  reward  for  its  disco- 
very by  time-keepers.'  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
stopped,  and  the  rates  of  others  were  irregular,  owing  probably  to 
the  congealmeot  of  the  oil.  Four  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frods- 
ham,*  it  is  stated,  were  belter  prepared  for  this  peculiar  service 
than  any  others,  not  one  of  them  being  stopped  by  the  cold ;  but 
the  severest  trials  that  any  time-piece  was  piobiibly  ever  subjected 
to  from  natural  cold  were  undergone  by  two  pocket  chronometers 
of  Arnold,  which  were  used  for  three  or  four  hours  together  in 
taking  lunar  distances  at  die  low  temperature  of — ^0°  to  — 40°,  aud 
even  as  lowas_45°. 

Natural  Histori/.-f — From  the  notices  of  objects  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  contained  in  Captain  Parry's  book,  and  from  what 
we  have  seen,  the  specimens  brought  home  are  more  varied  and 
of  a  more  interesting  description  than  might  have  been  supposed  to 
exist  in  those  dreary  regions  in  which  they  were  collected.  Among 
the  mammalia  are  the  skins  of  the  polar  bear,  the  wolf,  the  arctic 
fox,  the  polar  hare,  the  ermine,  the  lemming,  or  Hudson's  Bay 
mouse,  the  musk-bull,  and  the  rein-deer;  of  these  the  first  six  are 
perpetual  residents,  the  two  last  migratory. 

Of  birds,  thirty-two  different  species  were  collected,  consisting  of 
land  and  water-birds;  among  the  first  were  the  snowy-owl,  the 
raven,  snow-bunting,  musquito-liawk,  rock-grous,  ptarmigan,  plo- 
ver, sandpiper,  &c.  The  water-fowl  consisted  of  several  species  of 
gulls,  the  wild  swan,  brent-goose,  ducks  of  four  or  five  different 
kinds,  divers,  guillemots  and  auks. 

Of  fish,  the  sea  was  uncommonly  barren.  Six  kinds  only  ap- 
pear to  have  been  caught,  and  of  each  of  these  not  more  thau  tuo 

•  There  is  a  dispule  u  lo  ilm  real  maker  of  lhe»  valuable  chronometer! ;  Mr.  M..I  v- 
nrnx,  wha  baa  long  been  distiiiguitheil  for  the  excellence  of  hii  workmanship,  liiviiig 
Kt  up  a  claim,  wliich  ii  liruied  b;  Parkiusun  and  Frodshau.  Ai  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  fram  their  cantradictoiy  tlatcmciiti,  we  should  sa^  llie  teal  opeiulur  wai 
'her  of  them,  but  lome  ihifd  person. 
B^  an  unaccountable  deluji  un  the  part  of  some  of  IboK  to  nhom  the  ipedmeni 
e  delivered  for  tlie  purpose  of  bting  scientificnlly  arranged,  deseribed,  and  pub- 
tiilied  in  the  Appraidii,  the  volume  has  oppcnrcd  Hitliuul  any  putt  o(  the  Naiutal  Ilia- 
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or  three  individuak.  Of  the  genus  merlaogOs,  or  coal-fish,  were 
caught  three  species ;  and  a  small  fish  brought  on  board  by  a  party 
who  lost  their  way  on  Melville  Island,  from  a  lake  in  the  interior 
which  abounded  with  them,  was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  char, 
and  was  accordingly  named  Salmo  Melvilliensis. 

We  can  say  little  of  the  plants,  except  that  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent species  collected  on  Melville  Island  are  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred,  many  of  them  entirely  new.  Those  moit 
common  were  several  species  of  grasses,  a  most  luxuriant  moss, 
sorrel  (rumex  digynus),  very  abundant,  scurvy-graas  (cochlearia), 
saxifrage  (saxifraga  oppositifoliaX  poppy  (papaver  nudicaule^ 
draba,  ranunculus,  and,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  shmb,  die 
dwarf  willow-  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  behold,  oo  the  return 
of  summer,,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  various  plants  of  the  tsland 
pushed  forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  the  moment  the  snow  was  off 
the  ground.  In  a  few  days,  from  one  uniform  scene  of  glariiq; 
whiteness,  several  parts  of  the  island  exhibited  a  carpet  spaugled 
with  the  most  lively  colours,  chiefly  from  the  poppy,  the  purple 
saxifrage  and  the  lilac  draba.  Whether  it  was  the  abundance  of 
these  flowers,  that  tempted  the  musk-oxen  and  rein-deer  to  make 
the  long  journey  over  the  ice,  or  whether  they  came  to  these  se- 
cluded and  peaceable  islands  to  drop  their  young,  is  not  known; 
but  the  musk-ox  in  particular  seemed  to  riot  and  gamble  as  it  gal- 
loped along  and  cropped  the  flowers.  In  a  valley  formed  by  the 
stream  of  a  ravine,  between  Winter  Harbour  and  die  western  exv 
tremity  of  Melville  Island,  Captain  Parry's  party  observed  the  most 
'  luxuriant  pasture  ground  that  they  had  yet  met  with  on  MelviUs 
Island.  It  consbted  of  about  a  dozen  acres  of  short  thick  grass^  in- 
termingled with  moss,  which  gave  it  almost  the  same  lively  appear- 
ance as  that  of  an  English  meadow.'  A  whole  herd  of  musk-oxen 
were  grazing  in  this  place,  ^  in  which  there  were  many  $mall  ponds 
of  water,  and  our  surprize  (says  Captain  Parry)  in  some  d^ppee 
ceased  at  the  immense  distance  which  these  animals  must  travel 
in  the  course  of  their  annual  visits  to  these  dreary  and  desolate  re 
gions ;  as  such  a  pasture,  affording  undisturbed  and  luxuriant  feed 
ing  during  the  summer  months,  may,  in  spite  of  the  general  appear 
unce  of  the  island,  hold  out  Sufficient  inducement  for  their  annuaj 
emigration.' 

The  rock  formation  of  the  islands  presented  nothing  very  extra 
ordinary.  The  peaks  of  the  high  mountains  which  bound  the 
western  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  appear  to  be  of  granite;  next  to  them 
in  proceeding  to  the  westward,  were  castellated  mountains  of  com- 
pact limestone,  then  shelly  limestone,  and  lastly  sandstone,  amone 
which,  near  the  beach  of  Melville  Island^  were  collected  severu 
specimens  of  a  tolerably  good  coal. 

The 
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Tlie  knowledge  acrjuired  on  the  late  expedition  lias  afForded  a 
sanguine  hope  for  the  complete  sohition  of  ihe  interesting  problem 
of  B  north-west  passage.  Captain  Pnrry  has  recorded  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  its  accomplishment,  and  his  su^esllon  has  no  doubt 
been  adopted  on  the  present  voyage.  We  have  a  few  words 
to  offer  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  By  casting  an  eye  over  the 
polar  chart,  with  the  recent  discoveries  laid  down  upon  it,  it  will 
be  pretty  evident  that  the  Polar  Sea  is  an  immense  circiibr  basin, 
communicating  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  channels 
which  divide  America  from  Asia  on  Uie  one  side,  and  America 
from  Europe  on  the  other;  and  that,  by  tracing  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  (about  one  half  the  circle,)  we  shall 
perceive  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cevero  Vostochnoi  or 
North-east  Cape,  (of  which  nothing  certain  ia  known,)  very  small 
portions  of  either  continent  pass  beyond  the  70th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Proceeding  in  the  circle  round  tlic  noilhern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, and  assuming  that  the  two  points  laid  down  on  the  aulhority 
of  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  and  the  Icy  Cape  on  that  of  Cook,  are 
correctly  placed,  (at  least  sufflcienlly  bo  for  our  purpose,)  we  may 
conclude  that  much  of  that  continent  does  not  even  reach  the 
70th  parallel.  The  extent  therefore  of  this  polar  sea  may  be  con- 
sidered as  about  240O  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  or  72<)0 
miles  in  circumference. 

Several  islands  are  known  to  be  scattered  over  this  extensive 
sea.  The  largest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Old  Greenland,  a  part 
of  which  juts  into  it,  but  to  what  extent  northerly  lias  not  yet 
been  ascertained:  the  others  are  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  those 
of  New  Siberia,  or  the  Land  of  Liakhov,  the  North  Georgian 
islands  of  Parry,  and  those  which  form  the  western  land  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  Besides  these  are  a  number  of  small  alluvial  islands  formed 
at  the  mouths  of  the  several  rivers  of  the  two  continents;  but 
whether  there  be  any  more,  or  of  what  description,  nearer  to 
the  North  Pole,  we  must  of  course  remain  ignorant  till  the  sea 
in  question  has  been  further  explored.  If,  however,  we  suppose 
that  clusters  of  islands  continue  to  be  scattered  over  it  on  all 
sides,  to  the  very  pole  or  its  vicinity,  we  shall  in  lliat  case  pro- 
bably not  be  far  from  the  fact  in  concluding  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
tensive sea  to  be  shallow,  choked  up  with  ice,  and  unnavigable: 
but  if,  OB  the  contrary,  the  islands  should  terminate  to  the  westward 
with  Melville  Island,  (and  no  land  was  visible  in  that  direction  from 
the  highest  hill,)  and  land  should  not  be  found,  or  sparingly  found, 
within  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  the  pole,  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  presume  that,  in  this  case,  the  sea  would  he  of  great  depth, 
and  much  less  liable  to  freeze  and  generally  more  free  from  ice  than 
xrhere  it  is  shallower.     Captain  Parry  seems  to  have  no  doubt  of 
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an  open  sea  to  the  westward  of  Melville  Islaiid;  as  whole  fielfb  of 
ice,  interminable  to  the  sight,  were  observed  to  be  moving  bodily  to. 
the  westward  for  several  days  together. 

There  are  other  circumstances  stated  by  Captain  Parry  which, 
we  think,  rather  warrant  the  conjecture  of  an  open  sea.  at  no  great 
distance  both  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the  North  Geor- 
gian Islands.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  fields  and  floes  of  ice 
which  occupy  the  middle  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  as  \v^ 
as  those  which  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and, 
as  far  west  as  Melville  Island,  had  all  flat  and  comparatively  smooth 
surfaces,  in  most  parts  of  which.  Captain  Parry  tells  us,  a  sledge 
might  be  driven  without  much  inconvenience;  but  beyond  MelviOe 
Island  to  the  westward,  where  there  was  no  visible  land,  the  ice 
exhibited  a  rough  irregular  surface,  covered  with  what  the  Spitz-: 
bergen  whalers  call '  hummocks,'  appearing  like  haycocks  in  a  neld; 
and  the  farther  from  the  land  the  greater  these  hummocks  evidently 
were.  The  same  appearance  is  frequent,  we  may  say  constant, 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  ice  assumed  this  form  also  towards  the  south*; 
westerly  extremity  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Now,  as  it  appears 
to  us  that  these  hummocks  could  be  formed  only  by  an  open  and 
agitated  sea  tossing  one  mass  of  ice  upon  another,  and  driftii^ 
them  down  by  the  prevailing  northerly  winds  till  wedged  in  by  th^ 
peculiar  situation  of  islands,  we  are  inclined  to  infer  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  probability  of  a  deep  ocean  to  the  northw^rd^ 
that  whatever  ice  may  occasionally  be  formed  on  the  surface  of 
such  an  ocean,  it  never  arrives  at  any  very  considerable  thickness; 
but  is  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  every  gust  of  wind,  and  the 
sea  left  open  and  navigable  as  in  all  the  deep  parts  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  and  Wellington  Channel. 

Another  circumstance  would  seem  to  prove  the  absence  of  af 
least  any  large  and  high  masses  of  land  to  the  northward  of  the. 
North  Georgian  Islands,  and  of  Spitzbergen ;  namely,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  icebergs  in  both  these  seas ;  masses  which  can  be  formed 
only  against  the  precipitous  sides  of  high  land  rising  abruptly  out 
of  a  deep  ocean,  such  as  is  the  case  on  the  steep  shores  of  the  west 
side  of  Baffin's  Bay: — here  then  we  have  two  positions,  which  we 
deem  to  be  indisputable ; — hummocks  that  cannot  exist  without  a 
neighbouring  sea;  and  icebergs  that  cannot  be  formed  without 
high  land. 

These  facts  tend  to  corroborate  the  very  general  opinion  which, 
from  the  time  of  Dr.  Hooke,  has  been  entertained  of  the  proba- 
bility, at  least  of  the  possibility,  of  an  open  sea  at  the  North  Pole. 
But  Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  ingenious  and  highly  interesting  paper  no- 
ticed above,"^  after  comparing  the  results  of  the  expedition  under 

*  On  the  Mean  Temperature  of  tBe  Globe. 
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Captain  Parrj,  with  those  he  had  drawn  from  a  previous  theory,  is 
,  of  opinion  that  '  the  hopes  which  have  been  so  reasonably  enter- 
tained of  reaching  the  Pole  itself/  are  thereby  '  encouraged ;'  his 
conclusion  being  that  '  the  mean  temperature  of  the  pole  of  the 
globe  will  be  about  11°,  incomparably  warmer  than  the  regions 
in  which  Captain  Parry  spent  the  winter.'  '  If  the  pole,'  he  adds, 
'  is  placed  in  an  open  sea,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  entirely 
ceases;  and  if  it  forms  part  of  a  frozen  cominent,  those  intrepid 
individuals,  who  sustained  the  rigorous  cold  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
would  experience  no  hardship  under  a  eomparatively  milder  cli- 
mate.' 

In  this  opinion,  which  is  certainly  that  of  all  the  Greenland 
fishermen,  from  ihe  earli(^st  periods  to  the  present  time,  we  entirely 
concur ;  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprized,  that  when  the  ships  on 
the  late  expedition  opened  out  WeUiugton  Channel,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Barrow's  Strait,  free  from  every  particle  of  ice,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  a  remarkably  clear  day,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  \(ho  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  try  for  a  passage  in 
that  direction,  which,  if  found,  would  not,  in  point  of  distance,  have 
exceeded  that  of  a  direct  westerly  course.     Captain  Parry  says-^ 

'Wellington  channel,  to  the  northward  of  us,  was  as  open  and  navi- 
gable, to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  view,  as  any  part  of  [he  Allaniic,  but 
as  it  iay  at  right  angles  to  our  course,  and  there  was  still  an  opening  at 
least  ten  leagues  tvide  to  the  southward  of  Cornwallis  Island,  I  could 
fortunately  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  it  was  our 
business  to  pursue.  If,  however,  the  sea  to  the  westward,  which  was 
our  direct  course,  had  been  obstructed  hy  ice,  and  the  wind  had  been 
favourable,  such  was  the  tempting  appearance  of  Wellington  channel, 
in  which  there  was  no  visible  impediment,  that  I  should  probably  have 
been  induced  to  rnn  through  it,  as  a  degree  more  or  less  to  the  north- 
ward made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  distance  we  had  to  run  to  ley 
Cape.  The  open  cbamiel  to  the  westward  did  not,  however,  reduce  me 
to  thb  dilemma.' 

Desirable  therefore,  as  it  may  hereafter  be,  to  loot  at  the  stale 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  beyond  Wellington  Channel,  we  conclude  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  advisable  for  the  expedition  now  pending  to 
attempt  it  in  the  first  instance.  Neither  do  we  thtnt  that  the 
strentious,  but  unsuccessful  endeavours,  of  the  late  expedition,  in 
two  different  seasons,  to  penetrate  to  the  westward  beyond  the  sonth- 
west  end  of  Melville  Island,  afford  any  hope  that  the  passage  will 
ever  be  effected  in  that  particular  parallel  of  latitttde.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  then,thal  the  attempt  is  now  about  to  be  made, 
as  recommended,  by  Caplaiu  Parry,  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  and 
close  along  the  northern  coast  oif  America,  where  they  may  rea- 
sonably hope  lo  meet  with  a  better  summer  climate,  and  a  longer 

1      season  for  their  operations,  by  ai  least  six  weeks. 
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:  There  is  another  reason  for  trjins  a  coast  navigation ;  Captain 
Parry  foiuid  by  experience^  that  £e  navigation'  among  diet  ice 
of  the  Arctic  seas  could  only  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, where  there  was  a  continuity  of  land:  This  being  the  case, 
a  manifest  advantage  will  be  gained,  in  mining  the  atteaqpt  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Ahierica,  as  he  will  there  be  eertun  of  a 
continuity  of  land«  Aware  as  we  are,  diat  cliflsate  depends 
not  solely  on  degrees  of  latitude,  but  is  modified  by  circumstanees 
of  locality,  unconnected  with  geographical  position,  yet  it  can  b«rdly 
be  doubted,  that  many  advantages  will  be  found  in  the  parallel' of 
6g^  or  70°,  which  did  not  exist  in  that  of  75°.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  increased  length  of  summer  and 
abridgment  of  winter,  the  great  probability,  we  might  say  certainty, 
of  obtaining  fuel,*  provisions,  and  antiscorbutic  plants ;  the  fre^ 
quent  communications  with  natives,  and  the  chance  of  seeding 
home  information  of  their  proceedings;  together  with. the  compa^ 
rative  facility  with  which  the  officers  and  men  may  be  preserved,  in 
the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to  the  sUps :  these 
«re  undoubtedly  important  considerations,  which  strongly  recow- 
m^nd  the  trial  of  this  route.  ^ 

But  then  comes  the  question  to  be  solved,  as  to  the  best  and 
shortest  route  to  get  upon  the  coast  of  America  i  From  the  ap^ 
pearanceand  circumstances  at  the  southern  part  of  Prince  Regent's 
Jniet,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  late  expedition,  who  was  ttdt  con- 
vinced that  it  opened  out  into  the  sea  which  washes  the  hordieiia 
coast  of  this  continent.  The  only  objection  to  this  route,  is  th6 
delay  which  would  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  proceeding  so  far 
to  the  northward  as  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  in  order  to  get 
into  the  Regent's  Inlet.  It  is  probable  however,  that  either  Hjuct 
son's  Strait,  Cumberland  Strait,  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome,  or 
Repulse  Bay,  or  all  of  them,  may  afford  navigable  passages  into 
the  Polar  Sea,  and  particularly  the  Welcome,  down  which,  ac* 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  navigators  who  have  entered  it, 
flows  a  tide  of  considerable  velocity,  beiiig,  as  Captain  Parry  sup- 
poses, part  of  that  flood  setting  easterly  along  the  coast  of  Anierica, 
of  which  the  other  part  takes  a  northerly  direction,  as^  he  foond 
it,  up  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  probable  as  this  id^  ap- 
pear, our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  more  than 

■  ■  I      ■  I  !■     i  I  I  ■■  ;  II  ■  I  III    I        I  ■■  I  !■         I      I        111^    !■  ■ 

*  By  information,  which  Captain  l^'ranklin  has  received  from  the  Reei-ftntfe  lodiaoi, 
who  are  to  accompany  him  from  Bear  Lake  to  the  sea  coast,  with  which  ihey  are  well 
acquainted,  fir-trees  of  considerable  size  border  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  within  H 
-days  journey  of  the  sea ;  and  plenty  of  brushwood  fit  for  fuel  grows  on '  nxMt  of 
the  low  islands  off  the  coas^  We  know  from  Allison,  who  wintered  round  the  AoriA 
Cape,  ia  lat.  71°|,  that  firs,  birchy  and  wiilows^  grew  there  to  the  size  of  k  man's  thigh. 

a  strong 
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a  Birong  ground  of  hope  lliat  s  passage  will  be  found  in  iome  or 
ail  of  lliese  direclioiis ;  should  this  hope  on  exaniination  prove  fal- 
lacious, the  time  spent  in  ihe  examination  may  he  supposed  to 
bring  the  season  so  nearly  to  a  close,  as  to  limit  the  progress  of  the 
firsi  year's  exertions,  by  the  old  route  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound,  to  some  of  the  harbours  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet :  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  passage  through  Hudson's 
Strait  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  is  practicable  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  than  it  appears  to  be  across  the  central  barrier  of  ice 
iu  Davis's  Strait  or  Baffin's  Bay. 

Arrived  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  no  obstruction  from  land 
occurring,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  passage  to  Icy  Cape,  which 
does  not  exceed  1500  miles,  might  not  easily  be  accomplished  in 
one  season  ;  about  600  of  these  were  actually  run  on  the  last  voyage 
in  six  days.  Supposing  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brewster  to  be  correct, 
which  assigns  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  to  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, the  most  serious  obstruction  from  ice  will  probably  occur 
from  90°  to  100°  of  W.  longitude;  or  (setting  aside  that  theory) 
about  'midway  of  the  coast,  as  being  the  most  distant  point  from 
ibe  two  oceans;  it  being  well  known  from  esperience  that  the 
proximity  of  a  permanently  open  sea  is  a  circumstance  which, 
of  all  others,  in  high  latitudes,  tends  the  must  to  temper  the  seve- 
rity of  the  climate.  On  either  ground,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  climate  will  be  found  to  improve,  and  the 
obstruction  to  become  less,  as  the  ships  advance  towards  the  Pacitic. 
Besides  it  is  well  known  that  the  westerly  coast  of  every  continent 
and  large  island  (even  of  our  own)  enjoys  a  higher  temperature  by 
many  degrees  than  the  eastern  coast  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
Gnthewestcoaslof  America,  in  60°  N,  the  climate  is  infinitely  milder 
than  in  Newfoundland  in  45°  N. ;  and  while  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  under  the  parallels  of  60°,  the  ice  and  snow 
scarcely  ever  disappear,  navigators  have  found,  under  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  a  delightful  climate 
and  a  well  clothed  country.  Between  60°  and  6l°  of  latitude, 
Captain  Cook  found  that  most  delicate  of  all  birds,  the  humming- 
bird; and  just  at  the  same  spot,  the  companions  of  the  ill-used  Ma- 
laspina  (whose  voyage  is  atill  withheld  from  the  public)  give  a 
glowing  description  of  the  country  and  climate. 

We  take  for  granted,  what  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  much  more  powerful,  and  radiated  from 
so  much  more  land  along  the  continuous  coast  of  America,  than 
along  the  passage  discovered  by  Parry,  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect of  opening  a  clear  channel  of  water  between  the  coast  and  the 
fields  of  ice.  We  find  this  fact  indeed  asserted  by  a  gentleman 
belon^ng  to  the  North  West  Company,  who  has  resided  many 
o  3  years 
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years  upon  the  Mackenzie  River;  and  it  is  known  to  be  so  along 
the  shores  of  the  islands  of  Nota  Zembk,  Spitzbergen,  Old  Green- 
landy  and  on  every  shore  approached  by  the  two  last  expeditions; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  effect,  to  a 
greater  extent,  will  be  found  to  take  place  in  the  low  latitude  of 
die  northern  shores  of  North  America. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to  hope  that  no  very  serious  obatruc- 
tion  may  oceur  on  the  coast  of  America ;  but  there  are  those  who 
question  the  existence  of  a  passage  through  Bering's  Strait.  'We 
often  hear  of  Cook's  having  met  with  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice. 
Cooky  however,  met  with  no  such  thing ;  bis  experience  had  taught 
him  diat  the  position  of  the  ice  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  many 
limes  in  the  course  of  the  same  year ;  but  so  far  from  ascertainii^ 
or  thinking  the  ice  of  Behring's  Strait  impenetrable,  he  returned, 
without  trying  its  penetrability  late  in  the  season,  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  refit  his  ships,  and  lay  in  provisions  for  a  new  attempt 
in  the  following  summer.  Cook  was  too  sensible  not  to  know  that 
the  accomplishment  of  a  passage  at  that  advanced  season  of  the 
year  was  hopeless ;  and  too  prudent  to  persevere,  in  the  b^finning 
ef  September,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be  caught  in  the  ice  and 
compelled  to  winter  on  the  coast  of  America ;  an  event  fop  whid 
he  was  wholly  unprovided.  Of  the  feeble  attempts  of  bis  suocea* 
sors  viFe  shall  say  ndthing;  they  candidly  avow  that,  after  in  ab- 
sence of  three  years  from  England,  they  considered  the  moat  cer<« 
tain,  though  the  longest,  passage  home,  to.  be  the  best.  AU-  we 
know  of  the  impenetrable  ice  is  that  Cook  had  passed  beyond  Icy 
Gape  before  he  fell  in  with  any ;  that  Kotzebue,^  in  August,  saw 
none  on  the  western  shore  of  Behring's  Strait  as*  far  as  the  eye  CDuU 
reach  from  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  in  lat.  68^  N.;  and  we  Aave 
recently  learned  that  a  Mr.  Grimes  went,  in  18 1  §^  in  a  small  brig, 
to  trade  for  ftirs  in  Kotzebue's  Inlet ;  that  he  passed  the  strait  on  the 
18th  of  July,  and  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  a  whole  month, 
during  which  time  the  sea  was  perfectly  free  from  ice.  We  shall 
speedily  know  more  of  this,  as  Captain  Ricord,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  (the  same  who  rescued  Golownin  from  the  hands  of  die  Ja- 
panese,) hired  Grimes's  vessel,  and  proceeded  in  her  last  summer 
ta  explore  the  seas  to  the  northward  of  the  strait, — which  ourlK:- 
counts  from  Petersburg  state  he  actually  passed  (with  the  two 
Russian  frigates  sent  on  discovery)  in  Jnly,  1820,  and  that  no  in- 
telligence of  their  return  had  reached  the  capital  in  the  middle  of 
March  last. 

A  notion  has  been  propagated,  we  know  not  on  what  precise 
ground,  that  Behring's  Strait  is  closed  to  the  northward  by  some 
land,  supposed  to  connect  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
like  the  bridge  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.    The  qxdy  reason  that  we 
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can  find  assigned  for  this  unnatural  connection,  is  the  circum- 
stance of  herds  of  deer  being  observed  to  migrate  to  this  supposed 
connecting  strip  of  land,  and  to  return  at  stated  periods :  such  a 
circumstance  we  now  know  would  prove  nothing,  since  deer  mi- 
grate from  America  to  Melville  Island,  which  is  upwards  of  300 
miles  from  (hat  continent.  Of  Captain  Burney's  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  validity  of  DeshneflPs  voyage  from  the  Kovynia  to  the 
Anadyr,  by  closing  the  strait  in  the  same  manner,  we  have  already 
giren  our  opinion  ^  but  on  this  point  too  we  have  been  favoured 
with  some  information  from  our  intelligent  correspondent  at  Pe- 
tersburg. From  him  we  learn  that,  in  the  winter  of  1819-20, 
a  party  of  Tchutsky,  under  the  command  of  a  Russian  sailor,  set 
out  from  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  (at  the  extremity  of  Beh- 
ring's  Strait)  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  with  rein-deer  for 
Ibod,  directing  their  course  by  a  compass  to  the  north.  They  tra- 
velled the  first  two  days  over  ice  whose  surface  was  pretty  smooth, 
but  oil  the  third  day  it  became  so  rugged,  or,  an  the  Greenland 
fishermen  say,  so  '  hummocky,'  that  with  difficulty  they  were  able 
to  make  any  progress.  Alarmed  at  this  unusual  appearance,  and 
more  so  at  a  tremendous  noise,  resembling  claps  of  thunder,  (oc- 
casioned, as  the  Tthutsky  well  knew,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,)  which  became  more  loud  and  frequent  as  they  advanced  north- 
erly, and  being  at  llie  same  time  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  which 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  the 

f tarty  on  the  fourth  day  positively  refused  to  advance  a  step  farther, 
est  they  should  all  perish  in  the  ocean.  By  the  relation  of  this 
journey  sent  to  Count  Romanzoff,  at  whose  expense  it  was  under- 
taken, it  appears  that  the  distance  travelled,  as  calculated  by  the 
Tchutsky,  was  200  werst.  This  bay  then  of  Captain  Burney,  in 
which  Behring's  Strait  is  supposed  to  terminate,  must  not  only  be 
not  a  very  deep  but  an  unusually  shallow  one,  supposing  land  to  have 
existed  at  the  spot  where  the  TcHutsky  stopped.  The  result  of  this 
expedition  was  not,  however,  satisfactory  to  Count  Romanzoff,  who 
authorized  Captain  Ricord,  as  already  mentioned,  to  hire  Grimes's 
schooner  and  explore  the  strait  to  the  northward- 

Connected  with  this  subject,  we  may  take  occasion  to  mention 
one  of  the  most  daring  enterprizes  of  a  single  individual  since  that  of 
Ledyard,  whose  activity  and  intrepidity  be  appears  to  have  imbibed. 
Captain  Cundas  Cochrane,  a  commander  in  the  navy,  after  peram- 
bulating every  province  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  a  great  part  of 
France,  volunteered  to  prepare  himself  as  a  Mahommedan  for  a 
journey  from  the  source  to  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  but  on  sti- 
pulations that  could  not  be  complied  with.  He  therefore  travelled 
on  foot  to  St.  Petersburg  and  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor, 
to  whom  he  proposed  a  journey  on  foot  across  Siberia,  following 
o  3  the 
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the  northern  land  which  he  supposed  to  be  joined  to  Am&it^,  or, 
finding  that  not  to  be  the  case,  to  procure  a  passage  across  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  enter  Kotzebue's  Inlet,  and  prosecute  his  journev  on 
foot  along  the  tiorthern  coast  of  America  to  one  of  the  establish- 
ments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Emperor  readily 
acceded  to  his  project,  and  he  set  off  with  a  passport  and  an  order 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  all  to  whom  he  might  apply  to 
afford  him  every  possible  assistance.  In  September  last,  informa- 
tion was  received  at  Petersburg  of  his  having  reached  the  Altai 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary;  and  that  from 
Irkutsk  he  was  bending  his  way  to  the  northward  to  avoid  inter- 
ruption from  the  Chinese,  and  with  the  view  of  reaching  Kams- 
katska  as  the  most  likely  place  to  procure  a  conveyance  across 
Behring  Strait.  Coupling,  therefore,  this  extraordinary  expedition 
with  one  sent  officially  by  the  Russian  government,  under  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant  Baron  Wrangd,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the.eiiis* 
tence  and  precise  position  of  the  North-East  Cape  of  Asia, — the! 
land  expedition  of  Lieutenant,  now  Captain,  Franklin,  in  AmerifSa^ 
and  that  of  Captain  Parry,  we  cannot  but  indulge  a  hope  that,  'm 
no  great  lapse  of  time,  the  geography  of  the  northern  regions  ol 
Asia  and  America  will  be  accurately  determined. 

The  chances  of  a  failure  must  inseparably  beanne^-ed'to;  all 
enterprizes  of  the  nature  of  that  on  which  Captain  Parry  is  em-: 
ployed,  and  in  proportion  as  the  expectations  of  the  pilblic  have 
been  raised  by  the  result  of  his  last  voyage,  would  such  a  failure 
be  felt;  indeed  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  thing  short  of  reaching, 
the  Pacific  would  now  be  considered  as  a  failure,  and  cause  dis- 
appointment, even  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  no  communica'- 
tion  exists  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  One  thing,  however,' 
we  will  fearlessly  assert,  that,  if  a  passage  is  to  be  effected  b^  humto 
means,  Captain  Parry  is  the  officer  most  likely  to  accomplish  it^ 
Should  he  fail,  we  sincerely  believtfjThat  it  will  be  useless  hereafter 
for  any  other  to  attempt  it;  and  we  are  quite  sure,  that,  whether  he 
succeeds  or  no^,  his  exertions  will  be  honourable  to  lumself  and 
satisfactory  to  his  employers. 

This  is  a  conclusion  which,  we  think,  we  are  fairly  warranted  to 
draw  from  the  work  before  us.  No  one,  we  are  persuaded,  can 
rise  from  its  perusal  without  being  impressed  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction, that  his  merits  as  an  officer  and  scientific  navigator  are  of 
the  highest  order ;  that  his  talents  are  not  confined  to  his  profes- 
sional duties ;  but  that  the  resources  of  his  mind  are  equal  to  the 
most  arduous  situations,  and  fertile  in  expedients  under  every  cir« 
cumstance  however  difficult,  dangerous,  or  unexpected.  We  are 
proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  the  name  of  Cook;  but.  we  venture  to 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  without  meaning  to  dero- 
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gate  ODe  little  from  the  merits  of  that  renowned  navigator,  that  in 
no  part  of  hia  career  of  discover)'  had  he  occasion  to  call  into  ac- 
tion all  those  personal  e.\ertiona  and  inentul  energies,  which  were 
perpetually  demanded  in,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of,  the  late 
expedition. 

In  the  southern  Atlantic,  Captain  Cook  entered  the  loose  and 
floating  ice  on  the  i2th  December,  in  !at.  62°  10';  met  with  ice- 
bergs on  the  2 1  st,  in  lat  07° ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
had  returned  to  lat.  b\i°.  On  the  26th  January  he  was  again  within 
the  antarctic  circle;  and  on  the  30th  had  reached  lat.  71°  lO*, 
whence  he  returned  to  the  northward  the  same  day,  deeming  it  (as 
he  Bays)  '  a  dangerous  and  rash  enterprize'  to  struggle  with  icebei^ 
and  fields  of  ice.  '  I,  (he  continues,)  who  had  ambition  not  only  to 
go  farther  than  any  one  had  been  before,  but  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  go,  was  not  sorry  at  meeting  with  this  interruption.' 
Captain  Cook  was  perfectly  right;  for  as  his  object  was  the  search 
of  a  continent,  and  not  of  a  navigable  passage,  though  it  was  the 
middle  of  summer,  with  constant  day-tight,  mostly  clear  weather, 
and  the  thermometer  always  above  the  freezing  point,  yet  it  would 
have  been  an  unnecessary  sacrilice  to  pursue  that  search  any  farther; 
he  therefore  immediately  fell  back  on  the  abundant  resources  of 
the  Marquesas  and  Otafaeite  islands.  Thus,  too,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  twelve  days  in  or  near 
the  ice,  and  after  reaching  lat.  70°  41'  N.  he  returned,  on  theiyth 
August,  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  to  recruit  his  people  with  the  re- 
freshments supplied  by  them  in  profusion,  not  deeming  it,  (lie  says) 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season,  '  consistent  with  prudence  to 
make  any  further  attempts  to  find  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic  this 
year.' 

But  how  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  Captain  Parry  i  After 
working  his  way,  and  struggling  almost  without  intermission  for 
three  months,  through  such  fields  and  floes  of  ice  as  were  never  be- 
fore encountered  by  ships  with  Impunity,  he  was  frozen  up  for  ten 
months  in  the  high  latitude  of  75°,  during  three  of  which  the  sun 
never  shed  one  cheerful  ray,  and  the  thermometer  was  generally 
from  40°  to  50°  below  zero;  deprived  of  all  refreshments  but  what 
die  Ehips  themselves  alTorded ;  and  without  any  vegetable  sub- 
stances but  tlie  little  which  he  contrived  to  produce  in  his  cabin,  at 
the  time  even  of  the  lowest  temperature: — under  such  circum- 
stances it  required  no  small  share  of  mental  energy  to  preserve  the 
bealtb  and  spirits  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  to  prevent 
a  state  of  despondency  so  conducive  to  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
maladies,  the  sea-scurvy:  and  his  elTorls  were  crowned  with  sudi 
Bucccss,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  home  every  man  (with  the 
exception  of  one  who  carried  out  with  him    an  incurable  disease) 
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IB  at  high  health  as  when  they  left  Eiq^Iandy  iaoA  the  two  ahips  as 
perfect  nearly  as  on  the  day  in  which  they  left  the  docks. 

It  is  due  to  the  officers  to  remark,  that  the  example  set  by  their 
excellent  commander  was  most  cheerfully  followed  by  all;  and 
to  the  men,  that  their  conduct  throughout  the  tirii^  situatioo  in 
which  they  were  placed,  was  most  exemplary.  On  Lieutenants  lid- 
.  don,  Beechey  and  Hoppner,  Captain  Parry  bestows  the  moat  flat- 
teriBg  applause.  The  labours  of  Captain  Sabine  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tHIfify  speak  for  themselves ;  and  the  Appendix,  in  which  my  are 
arranged,  will  long  be  resorted  to  by  men  of  science,  as  a  most  ¥a» 
luable  detail  of  facts  and  well-digested  observations,  collected 
and  made  io  a  part  of  the  globe  where,  in  all  human  probability,  it 
may  never  again  faU  to  the  lot  of  man  to  repeat  them,*  or  to  make 
others. 

These  fects  and  observations,  accompanied  by  the  dear  and  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  various  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
aflect^,  are  yrorthy  of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  by  whidi  they 
are  preceded;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  taken  tog^her, 
*  they  compose  a  volume  which  may  proudly  maintain  its  station 
on  die  same  shelf  with  those  of  Cook  and  Vancouver,  the  first  in 
rank,  as  in  value,  of  voyages  undertaken  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  nautical  ^od  geographical  knowledge,  in  our  own  or  in 
:^ny  other  language. 
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Art.  X. — A  Chemical  And  Mgiicat  Report  of  the  Properties 
of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bu^Fton,  Matlock,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Harrogate,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Malvern,  and  the 
Isle  oj  Wight.  By  Chsu-les  Scudamore,  M<D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  of  the  M^cjical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  London^  ^.  8}:c.  Londpn^  iByo.  pp.  265. 
1820. 

T^  VERY  man  wlv)  becomes,  as  the  phrase  is,  hypped,  or  as  it 
-^^  would  have  been  called  100  years  back,  troubled  with  the 
spleen,  considers,  and  with  justice  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
present  day,  that  his  disagrieeable  feelings  aris4B  from  one  or  more 
of  the  digestive  organs  not  executing  their  funetiows  properly,  and 
after  a  trial  of  the  ^  blue  pill/  a^d  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  of 
Abemethy,  turns  his  attentKHi  tp  the  waters  of  Harrogate,  Chel* 
t^iham,  ^c^  It  was,  therefore,  desirab]^^  that  the  world  should 
be  in  possession  of  some  such  treatise  as  this  befbie  us,  both  as 
giviug  the  invalid  a  general  view  of  their  efEects,  and  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  medical  men  at  a  diistance.  It  is  not,  as  they 
liave  sometimes  seemed  to  suppose,  sufficient  for  them  to  know, 
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that  ibexe  are  aperient  wateis  at  such  a  place,  which  are  of  ser- 
vice in  carrying  off  a  redundancy  of  bile;  tliey  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  specific  difi'ereiices,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  which  is  best  suited  to  the  case  before  them ;  and  of 
this  the  medical  attendant,  who  has  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
patient's  constitution,  will  probably  be  a  much  betterjudge  than 
the  physician  resident  on  the  spot. 

We  remember  some  years  since  asking  a  very  young  student  in 
medicine  what  were  the  ingredients  of  the  compound  aloetic 
powder ;  his  answer  was,  '  Indeed  I  do  not  know — I  know  bow 
to  produce  certain  effects  by  certain  cabalistic  letters,  for  instance, 
P.  I.  C.  (the  initials  used  in  one  of  our  hospitals  to  signify  Pulvis 
Ipecacuhaoie  Compositus)  is  a  diaphoretic  ;  P.  J.  C.  (Pulvis  Ja- 
lapae  Compositus)  is  an  aperient;  and  D.  C.  cum  T.  G.  A.  (De- 
coctum  Cinchonx  com  TJnctur^  GuaJaci  Ammoniat^)  atonic  and 
stimulant ;  as  to  the  component  parts  1  know  nothing.'  The 
prescription  of  the  physician  who  sends  a  patient  to  diink  any 
mineral  waters,  without  knowing  their  component  parts,  is  just  as 
empirical  as  that  of  our  young  friend. 

We  were  already  in  possession  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Jameson, 
intended  to  supply  some  of  this  most  desirable  kind  of  informa- 
tioD ;  and  if  the  science  of  chemistry  had  not  since  received  such 
vast  improvements,  especially  in  what  regards  the  analysis  of  mi- 
neral waters,  it  might  still,  perhaps,  have  been  sutBcient  for  our 
purpose :  but  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Murray  alone  throws  a  new 
light  on  this  whole  department  of  science,  and  teaches  us  to  trace 
the  effects  of  certain  mineral  waters  to  the  operation  of  such  in- 
gredients as  were  scarcely  suspected  to  exist  in  them  so  long  as 
the  clumsy  and  erroneous  method  was  adhered  to  of  evaporating 
the  waters  to  dryness,  before  the  separation  of  their  several  solid 
contents  was  attempted.  Dr.  Murray  ascertained  that  these  solid 
contents  are  essentially  different  from  the  substances  originally 
held  in  solution  in  the  waters :  those  substances  being  mutually 
decomposed  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  totally  different  properties.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  water  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of 
muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  (so  the  gods  call  it,  but 
men  Glauber's  salt,)  both  very  active  medicines,  would,  if  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  present  a  residue  containing  neither  of  these 
salts ;  the  relative  affinities  of  the  several  acids  for  the  different 
alkalitie  or  earthy  bases  being  altered  according  to  the  qvnntity 
of  the  water,  by  which  they  are  held  in  solution,  so  that  instead 
of  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  we  should  have  sulphate 
of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda  (common  table  salt),  two  substances 
nearly  inert  in  medicine,  and  from  which,  consequently,  no  just 

conjecture 
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conjecture  can  Ue  iormed  as  to  the  Tirtnei  of  the  water  aoppoBei 
to  be  impregnated  with  them.  Thus  a  completely  new  pnnciple 
having  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  the  science,  a  revision 
of  the  analyses  formerly  given  of  mineral  springs  is  manifestlj 
called  for.  And  as  these  circumstances  had  rendered  a  new 
work  on  the  subject  a  desirable  acquisition,  we  were  glad  to  find, 
tiiat  it  had  been  undertaken  by  a  writer,  whose  observations  m 
m  subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  present,  as  that  of  gout 
and  gravel,  have  deservedly  attracted  so  much  attention. 

In  his  introductions  to  the  treatises  on  some  of  the  Bath  wa- 
ters, we  cannot  think  Dr.  Scudamore  very  happy.  They  are  tx>o 
much  like  those  lady-like  descriptions  which  we  meet  .with  in 
Watering  Place  Guides :  for  instance"^ 

*  Bath  is  situated  107  miles  west  from  London,  and  12  east  of  Bristol. 
This  ancient  add  elegant  city  is  singularly  favoured  by  nature  aad  art^ 
Mrhose  joint  co-operations  have  conspired  to  give  it  importance  and  ce-; 
lebrity.  The  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  its  situation  are.pethaps  wh 
equalled  by  any  town  in  England.  Planted  originally  in  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  it  continued  for  ages  to  be  confined  to  the 
dimensions  which  the  Romans  had  first  marked  out ;  and»  till  within 
the  last  century,  the  ancient  Roman  walls  (inclosing  a  space  of  about 
fifty  acres)  formed  the  boundaries  of  Bath.  But  the  fashion  and  cele- 
brity which  it  latterly -obtained,  induced  many  builders  and  specufators 
to  extend  the  streets  in  all  directions,  by  additional  houses,  which  were 
instantly  occupied  upon  completion. 

*  The  country  round  Bath  consists  of  lias  and  oolite  limestone.  With 
this  latter  the  houses  in  Bath  are  constructed.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  exterior  neatness  and  beauty,  and  being  raised  over  the  sides 
of  the  broad  acclivity  of  Lansdown  (which  rises  to  the  northj  in  im^a« 
lar  groups  of  streets,  squares,  parades,  circusses,  and  crescents,  th^ 
present  to  the  eye  an  appearance  equally  singular,  magnificent,|.  and 
beautiful.' — p.  127. 

This  is  very  fine  for  Messrs.  the  Guide  Writers;  but  for  Dr, 
Scudamore,  all,  except  the  mineralogical  description,  is  ^uite  infra 
dignitatem,  and  savours  too  much  of  book-making:  mdeed  we 
suspect  that  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  it  himself,  as  in  a 
note  he  confesses  the  plagiarism  from  Rees's  Encyclopasdia. 

His  account  of  the  waters  themselves  is  clear  and  exactly  what 
it  should  be.  He  gives  an  analysis  satisfactory  to  the  chemist| 
and  a  general  and  popular  description  of  their  properties  and  me-r 
dical  history  for  the  world  in  general :  nevertheless  it  seems. to  us 
that  it  would  have  been  more  advantageous  both  to  the  medical 
reader  and  the  invalid  to  have  them  classed  according  to.dieir 
properties,  rather. than  their  topographical  situation.  The  physi- 
cian finds  that  his  patient  is  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  a  water 
of.  a  /certain  description,  he  there6>re  wishes  to  tntet  with  4i  full 
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account  of  waters  of  that  class  ;  and  if  he  found  them  all  under 
their  respective  heads,  he  could  make  his  choice  with  greater  fa- 
cility, than  when,  as  at  present,  the  information  is  clogged  with  a 
mass  of  matter  to  him  uninteresting :  and,  if  waters  of  similar 
virtues  are  to  be  met  with  in  places  the  most  remote  from  each 
other,  this,  so  far  from  being  any  disadvantage,  is  the  greatest 
convenience ;  since  of  the  several  springs  that  suit  his  case,  tlie 
patient  may  be  sent  to  any  one,  which  is  nearest,  or  the  most 
agreeable  to  him.  The  physician  does  not,  we  apprehend,  re- 
solve to  send  his  patient,  c.  g.  to  Cheltenham,  and  then  inquire 
for  how  many  different  diseases  he  may  there  find  relief  in  its 
various  springs;  but,  having  fixed  on  the  sort  of  waters  required, 
considers  at  how  many  different  places  such  a  water  may  be  found, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  arrangement  we  propose  would  surely 
be  the  most  suitable.  With  this  view  we  shall  adopt  a  division, 
into 

ALTERATIVES.  APERIENTS.  TONICS.       _j4 

Buxton  Harrogate  Bath 

Matlock  Cheltenham  Tunbridge 

Malvern  l^amington  Cheltenham 

Isle  of  Wight. 
The  active  ingredients  in  the  Buxton  water  appear  to  be  sul- 
phate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  magnesia :  upon 
the  average,  somewhat  more  than  half  a  grain  of  each  in  the  gal- 
lon ;  and  certainly  a  chemist,  who  knows  only  the  theory  of  me- 
dicine, will  feel  some  dilhculty  in  persuading  himself  that  so  very 
minute  a  proportion  of  each  can  have  any  very  important  effect  on 
the  system  :  hence  our  author  observes  that  '  the  properties  of 
this  water  are  not  held  in  the  same  general  high  estimation  as  the 
baths.'  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  mineral  waters  in  ge- 
neral do  really  produce  effects  greater  than'coiild  be  looked  for 
from  their  impregnation ;  of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
that  of  Bath,  which  possesses  strong  stimulating  powers,  ihaf 
have  usually  been  attributed  only  to  the  iron  it  contains,  though 
that  does  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon;  so  weak, 
indeed,  is  the  impregnation  of  this  water  that  one  is  inclined  to 
attribute  some  part  of  its  effects  to  the  silica,  and  to  the  azotic 
gas  it  contains,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  they  can 
produce  any :  besides,  some  part  of  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  Buxton  water  may  be  imputed  to  one  or  both  of  these 
two  circumstances — the  quantity  of  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  the  invalids  having  unknowingly  drank  at  their  meals  the 
water  from  the  pump  behind  the  Angel  Inn,  which  contains  some 
considerable  portion  of  iron.  Of  the  benefits  derived  by  dys- 
peptic invalids  from  very  weakly  impregnated  waters  we  shall 
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speak  generally  b  tiie  conclusion  of  our  notice  of  this  woik ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  most  important  principle 
to  be  kept  in  view  (as  Dr.  Paris  has  well  observed  m  his  Pharma- 
tologia)  in  the  administration  of  all  compound  medicines :  e.  g. 
that  the  combined  effects  of  several  different  drugs  of  similar  pro- 
perties is  generally  much  greater  than  the  mere  sum  of  their  se-' 
parate  effects :  they  seem  mutually  to  strengthen  each  4>ther  to  a 
disproportionate  degree  by  their  combination. 

AU  that  can  be  said  of  the  internal  effects  of  the  MatledL  and 
Malvern  waters  is  that  they  may  be  employed  in  all  those  cases 
where  a  pure  diluent  drink  is  advisable :  that  scrofula  is  one  of 
those  cases,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarkable  fiict  of  the 
reputation  which  nearly  aU  mineral  waters,  however  different,  sul- 
phureous, chalybeate,  saline,  and  nearly  pure,  have  obtained  for 
the  cure  of  that  disease. 

The  effects  of  the  aperient  waters  are  much  more  observable : 
that  of  Harrogate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis, 

Jnjone  gallon 

Of  solid  contents.  Of  gaseous  contents* 

Muriate  of  soda    .  73072  Sulphuretted  hydrogen        1S*715 

——lime     .  55*10  Carbonic  acid      .     .     .         9*^99 

■  • magnesia  32*35  Azote  and  Carburetted   l    5.gQQ 

Sulphate  of  soda     •  8'32  hydrogen  aa    .    •     .  3       ^^ 

.  Carbonate  of  soda  .  l6'71  ■■     ■    ■' 

Loss 4*80    .  2^045 

848*00 

contains  but  a  small  portion  of  the  active  aperient,  salt,  but  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  sulphureous  impregnation,  and  '  al- 
though of  old  sulphur  was  chiefly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  cuta- 
Aeoi^s  diseases,  yet  its  use  is  every  year  becoming  more  extended 
towards  other  disorders,  and  it  is  found  to  be  an  active  anH  im. 
pprta^t  agent  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  thus  bringing 
«bout  more  regularity  of  action  in  the  alimentary  canal.'  Indeed, 
though  sulphur  was  formerly  employed  only  as  a  remedy  for  cih 
taneous  diseases,  yet  as  such  diseases  are  generally  connected 
with  a  deranged  state  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal,  it  was  in 
fact  employed,  although  unknowingly,  as  a  remedy  for  that  de- 
rangement. Thus  sulphur  was  used  in  haemorrhoids,  before  it 
was  known  that  they  frequently  proceed  from  congestion  in  some 
part  of  the  hepatic  system — heretofore  they  considered  only  its 
visible  effects ;  noWf  having  searched  deeper  and  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  its  cause,  they  direct  their  lattack  against  the  root  of  die 
^vil  rather  than  the  fruits.  Hence^  then,  in  any  marked  case  of 
congestion  in  the  circulation  pf  the  vena  portarum,  with  an  en- 
larged 
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larged  abdomeo,  and  sluggish  state  of  the  bowels,  depending 
either  upon  the  deficient  and  defective  quality  of  the  bile,  or  upon 
the  failure  of  its  due  excretion,  this  water,  in  conjunction  with 
the  blue  pill  and  cathartic  extract,  becomes  a  valuable  curative 
agent,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  its  beneficial  effects  are 
permanent,  continuing,  long  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  water, 
to  secure  an  improved  state  of  health  to  a  patient  who  has  suf- 
fered from  habitual  torpor  of  bouels,  a  result,  certainly,  of  great 
importance.  It  claims  also  great  regard  as  an  alterative  agent, 
independently  of  its  purgative  operation ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  its  gaseous  impregnation  of  carbiwetted  hydrogen, 
sulphureous  and  azotic  gases.  In  obstructions  of  the  spleen  or 
liver  a  patient  will  visit  Harrogate  with  almost  certain  advantage. 

At  Leamington  there  are  several  spas,  consistkig  of  saline  al- 
teratives, saline  aperient,  sulphuretted  saline,  and  chalybeated  sa- 
live  waters :  by  saline  alteratives,  we  mean  particularly  those 
which  contain  a  strong  impregnation  of  muriate  of  lime,  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  aperient  salt,  and  which  would,  there- 
fore, have  rather  an  alterative  than  an  aperient  tendency. 

At  Cheltenham  there  are  likewise  waters  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion :  of  their  speciRc  differences  the  physician  resident  on  the 
spot  will  judge,  so  as  to  suit  the  patient ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
all  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs,  comprehending 
the  several  kinds  of  dyspepsia,  hepatic  obstruction,  and  torpor  of 
the  bowels,  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these  waters ; 
of  the  general  difference  between  the  spas  of  the  two  places,  and 
their  respective  value,  Dr.  Scudamore  shall  speak  for  himself. 

'  The  waters  of  Leamington,  as  compared  with  those  of  Cheltenhani, 
are,  according  to  my  view  of  their  comparative  composition,  consider- 
ably ditferent  in  their  medicinal  character.  The  saline  class  are  much 
more  highly  impregnated  with  muriate  of  lime ;  the  sulphuretted  in  the 
one  instance  powerful,  and  the  other  almost  negative;  the  chalybeate 
of  very  superior  activity.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  invalid  should, 
from  this  statement,  give  a  necessary  preference  to  the  springs  of  Lea- 
mington. On  the  contrary,  in  all  these  cases  in  which  the  most  saline, 
or,  in  familiar  language,  the  most  cooling  aperient  waters  are  required, 
Cheltenham  will  deserve  the  preference.  In  general  terms,  I  atn  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  should 
sometimes  be  introductory  to  those  of  Leamington;  as  being  less  sti- 
mulating.'—p.  231. 

Dr.  Scudamore  is  led,  in  speaking  of  the  Cheltenham  waters, 
to  mention  the  controversy  which  took  place  last  summer  respect- 
mg  their  efficacy  and  the  alleged  adulterations  of  them,  and 
which  produced  (according  to  the  newspaper  phrase)  so  great  a 
a  the  place.  It  appears  that  a  Dr.  Neale,  who  was 
settled 
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setded  af  Cheltenham' aod  did  not  obtain  so  much  practice  as  he 
had  hoped,  determined  literally  to  follow  the  adage  of  fishing  ta 
troubled  waters:  he  agreed,  it  seems,  with  a  Captain  Matthews, 
the  proprietor  of  what  is  called  the  old  Spa,  to  recommend  those 
waters  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  for  this  service,  as  it  after- 
wards came  out,  he  was  to  receive  a  douceur  of  .flOO,  Accord- 
ingly be  bestowed  most  liberal  abuse  on  the  other  wells,  and,  not 
ocmtent  with  depreciating  their  natural  properties,  he  roundly  ac- 
cused the  proprietor  of  administering  factitious  waters ;  and  in 
the  fDrm  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  expatiates  widi  con- 
siderable humour  on  the  credulity  and  weak  subservience  to 
fashion,  which  he  attributes  to  the  visitors  of  Cheltenhani.  His  em- 
ployer, however,  seems  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  who.  make 
lise  of  elephants  in  war,  who  are  indeed  destructive  enough  in  all 
conscience,  but  are  apt  not  to  be  very  particular  as  to  the  objects 
of  their  fury,  and  to  trample  down  friends  and  foes  alike :  for  the 
suspicion  being  once  raised  respecting  the  adulterations  of  these' 
waters  bore  equally  hard  upon  all  the  Spas ;  so  that  an  alarm  was 
excited  lest  Cheltenham  should  be  completely  deserted  by  its 
visitants* 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  natural  virtues  of  die  several 
springs.  Dr.  Neale's  case  rests  entirely  on  his  adoption .  of  Dn 
Fothergill's  analysis  of  the  old  Spa,  together  with  Brande's,  of 
the  Montpelier;  by  which  meansi  the  former  appears  to  great 
advantage.  The  fallacy  (whether  accidental  or  wilful)  of  this 
statement  was  easily  exposed;  but  Dr.  Scudamore's  is  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it  that  has  appeared.  Dr.  Fothergill's 
analysis  was  made  upwards  of  thirty  years  since,  when  the  prin- 
ciples on  whiph  mineral  waters  should  be  examined,  were  far  less 
accurately  understood  than  at  present;  not  ta  mention  diat  the 
well  from  which  he  took  die  water  has  since  been  deepened  firom 
about  ten  to  seventy  feet ;  so  that  it  is  manifestly  fallacious  to 
compare  this  analysis  with  those  made  of  the  other  springs  by 
Srande  and  other  chemists  of  the  present  day,  as  exhibitmg  a 
correct  account  of  the  properties  of  the  several  waters  respect- 
ively. The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Scudamore  from  an  analysis 
qf  all  die  spring9,  according  to  the  present  method,  are  widely 
different  from  Dr.  Neale's ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  well 
he  recommended  as  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  n^uriate 
of  soda  (of  which  he  expressed  a  most  extravagant  degree  of  alarm) 
appears  to  contain  that  salt  in  rather  a  larger  quantity  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  adulteration  of  the  waters,  though 
to  say  that  none  ever  took  place  might  be  a  somewhat  bold  asser- 
jtion,  yet  it  does  not  appear  at  all*  probable  that  any  is  practised 

at 
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Rt  present ;  because  at  each  of  the  pump-rooms  a  bottle  of  strong 
solution  of  salts  is  opealy  kept  to  be  added  to  the  waters  b;  those 
who  require  it ;  so  that,  unless  it  is  believed  that  the  springs  have 
originally  no  impregnation  at  all,  there  seems  no  coaceivable 
motive  for  making  any  clandestine  admixture. 

With  regard  to  the  Chelteuham  sails,  as  they  are  called,  the 
question  whether  they  are  bon4  fide  prepared  exclusively  from 
the  Cheltenham  waters,  or  whether  tlie  demand  for  them  has  (as 
Dr.  Neale  insinuates)  tempted  the  proprietors  to  purchase  Glauber 
and  Epsom  salts  elsewhere  in  aid  of  their  manufactory,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  as  little  importance,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  it  would 
be  to  a  patient  whether  the  calcined  bone  he  Was  taking  really 
was  (what  Boyle  recomnieuds)  the  thigh-bone  of  a  hanged  man, 
or  some  other. 

Under  the  head  of  Chaljbeates  we  shall  find  each  of  the  three 
aperient  waters  that  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  strongest  of  the 
Cbalybeates  at  Harrogate  the  carbonate  of  iron  seems  to  be 
united  with  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  give  the  water 
considerable  alterative  as  well  as  tonic  properties.  Cheltenham 
likewise  affords  saline,  as  well  as  pure  cbalybeates,  but  none  at 
all  equal  in  strength  of  impregnation  to  the  chalybeate  salines  of 
Harrogate  and  Leamington,  the  former  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Scudamore's  analysis,  contains  as  much  as  3*40  and  the  latter 
S'25  grains  of  iron  in  a  gallon,  whereas  the  same  analysis  gives 
only  a  trace  of  it  in  the  saline  cbalybeates  of  Cheltenham.  At 
Harrogate  and  Leamington  there  are  besides  pure  cbalybeates ; 
and  these,  though  less  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  than  the 
former,  have  this  advantage,  that,  from  their  containing  little  or 
no  impregnation  with  other  ingredients,  they  have  a  greater  con- 
sequent capability  of  acting  as  a  chalybeate  medicine.  From  Dr. 
Berger's  account  of  the  aluminous  chalybeate  at  Niton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  thb  seems  to  be  a  very  useful  water,  as  may  be 
expected  indeed  from  the  analysis  which  he  gives  of  it.* 

The  Bath  water  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  Harrogate  saline  chalybeate,  but  is  not  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  both  containing  the  muriate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, but  that  of  Bath  containing  of  osyd  of  iron  only  J  of  a  grain 

*  lu  a  pint  (with  llie  water  of  cryilaliization) 
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in  a  gallon,  whereas  that  of  Harrogate  contains  more  than  •(  in  a 
pint.    This,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  other/ must  contain  consi- 
derable alterative  as  well  as  tonic  properties.    There  is  an  obser- 
yation  of  Dr.  Murray  on  the  operation  of  muriate  of  lime,  whicli 
may  be  applied  to  that  of  oxyd  of  iron — that,  in  a  dilute  state  of 
solution.  It  may  pass  more  easily  through  the  absorbents,  while, 
in  a  more  concentrated  state,  it  may  be  excluded ;  it  is  a  well 
known  and   remarkable  fact  that  waters,  thus  weakly  iitipreg- 
nated,  have  a  most  perceptible  chalybeate  taste  in  every  pardde 
of  them :  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
mineral,  which  has  so  extensive  a  power  of  affecting  the  palate, 
should  possess  ei^ually  extensive  influence  over  the  whole  system : 
hence  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  in  some  cases  where  oxyd  of  iron 
has  been  abundantly  employed,  no  proportionate  effect  has  been 
produced,  its  doses  having  been  too  large,  and  in  too  concentrated 
a  form ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  a  more  dilute 
state,  in  which  it  may  exist  in  the  Bath  waters,  besides  ite  imme- 
diate stimulating  operation  it  may  produce  effects  as  a  permanent 
tonic,  more  important  than  we  should  otherwise  expect  from  the 
quantity.    This  theory  need  not  necessarily  be  so  understood  as 
to  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  mechanical  adaptation  of  the  paitides 
of  bodies  to  the  shape  and  caliber  of  the  tubes  they  hate  to  pass 
(a  doctrine  adopted  by  Boerhaave,  but  now  rejected),  it  may  he 
considered  as  relating  to  the  chemical  action  on  the  orifices  of 
the  vessels,  which  an  over'>excitement  may  irritate  into  reaistdnce 
and  effectually  close :  and,  in  this  view,  the  doctrine  would  receive 
considerable  illustration  from  the  action  of  carbonic^acid  ga^r  on 
the  windpipe,  which,  it  is  well  known,  offers  a  convulsive  resist- 
ance to  the  admission  of  the  gas  in  an  undiluted  state,  while  it 
freely  allows  its  passage  when  mixed  with  common  air.     In  like 
manner  it  is  conceivable  that  medicines  may,  in  a  diluted  form^ 
be  received  into,  and  act  on,  parts  of  the  system  which  woiiU 
resist  and  reject  them  if  more  concentrated.     With  regard  to  the 
diseases,  in  which  this  water  is  useful,  we  agree  with  our  author, 
that  in  paralysis  proceeding  from  extreioie  atony  arising  from^ 
influence  of  causes  which  have  impaired  the  energy  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  this  water  may  be  of  great  service ;  where,  however, 
there  is  any  plethora  or  obstruction,  it  seems  contrary  to  commoni 
sense  to  recommend  it.    In  flying  gout  {oo  it  may  be  of  service,  as 
soon  as  the  digestive  organs  are  properly  prepared  for  it,  by  giving 
tiiat  tone  and  energy  to  the  system^  which  converts  a  Imgering 
chronic  disease  into  an  acutie  and  decided  form — and  hence  is 
often  successfully  employed  for  bringing  on  a  fit^    Where  a  sti- 
mulating alterative  is  Wanted,  but  the  more'powerful  influence  of 
the  chalybeate  impregnation  is  not  desirable,  our  author  proposes 
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II  by  first  boiling  and  then  allowing  the  water 
vith  this  preparation,  it  may  be  a  most  uaeful  re- 
e  cutaneous  diseases ;  although,  in  cases  of  lepra,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  while  the  iron  is  held  in  solution  in 
it,  as  that  complaint  is  usually  connected  with  debility  of  the 
etomach.  Dr.  Falconer  conceives  that  the  external  use  of  it  in 
several  cases  of  what  is  commonly  called  St.  Vitus's  dance  was 
the  principal  circumstance  that  led  to  a  cure  ;  according  to  our 
experience  this  disease  is  more  frequently  cured  by  active  ape- 
rients or  metallic  tonics  taken  internally  than  by  any  other  method. 
lu  all  cases,  where  it  is  real/if  indicated,  this  water  has  wonder- 
ful efficacy,  considering  the  small  proportion  of  its  component 
]>arts;  and  this,  togetber  with  the  serious  mischief  so  often  arising 
Irom  an  impiudent  use  of  it,  affords  a  strong  argument  in  answer 
to  the  objections  against  weak  mineral  waters;  clearly  showing 
that  thdr  efficacy  is  not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  their  chemical  im- 
pregnation. 

The  Tunbridge  water,  although  celebrated  as  the  first  chaly- 
beate of  this  country,  docs  not  contain  more  iron  than  that  of 
Harrogate,  yet  the  effects  of  the  metal  are  more  remarkable 
in  it  than  in  the  other;  this  Dr.  Scudamore  attributes  to  the 
purity  of  the  water,  which  enables  it  to  exert  its  specific  action 
more  decidedly  on  the  stomach.  A  gallon  of  the  water  appears 
to  contiun  about  'i'29  of  a  grain  of  OKyd  of  iron,  8'05  of  carbonic 
acid,  475  of  azote,  and  -50  of  os^gen ;  the  other  component 
parts  we  omit  as  being  of  small  value  ;  but  surely  the  combined 
action  of  these  powerful  stimuli  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  tonic  effects  of  the  water.  The  iJiseases  in  which  it  may  be 
useful  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  with  those  in  which  the 
use  of  the  Bath  water  is  indicated.  Dr.  Scudamore  has  given  us 
many  directions  "for  tlie  management  of  ourselves,  both  medical 
and  dietetic,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  might  have  spared  himself  some 
•  trouble;  for,  whatever  rules  he  may  lay  down,  it  would  be  belter 
that  every  one  should  address  himself  in  person  to  a  physician 
who  may  be  conversant  with  the  water  to  be  used,  and  take  his 
rules  for  medical  treatment  and  diet  from  him. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  the  most  approved  waters,  such  as  Bath, 
Tunbridge,  Harrogate,  and  Cheltenham,  we  have  said  little  :  it  is 
a  foct  too  well  established,  and  we  have  therefore  confined  our- 
selves very  much  to  the  active  ingredients  in  each,  in  order  to  give 
our  non-medical  readers  something  like  a  satisfactory  account  of 
them,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their  hopes 
of  relief.  Certainly,  if  we  considered  faith  as  the  chief  agent  in  the 
business,  and  there  were  no  good  grounds  for  it,  we  should  have 
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done  better  to  leave  them  ia  their  state  of  '  blissful  ignorance )' 
but  asy  in  spite  of  cavillers,  we  conceive  that  there  are  material 
agents  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  of  the  greater  parts  of 
these  waters,  we  think  it  better  to  explain  the  fact. 

All  that  remains  now  is  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  baths  of  several  of  the  places  we  have  mentioned, 
among  which  we  find  the  following  series : —  ^ 

The  hot  bath  of  Bath,  which  ranges  from  96  to  1 10,  or  at  the 
spring  head,  1 15. 

The  tepid  bath  of  Buxton,  from  80  to  82. 

And  the  bath  of  Matlock,  which  is  about  intermediate  between 
Buxton  and  the  sea«  The  rheumatic  patient,  therefore,  may  with 
advantage  take  a  course  of  bathing,  beginning  with  Bath,  after 
that  to  Buxton,  then  to  Matlock,  where  he  may  hope  to  accom- 
plish his  cure  :  of  course  we  suppose  all  proper  preparations  to 
have  been  made  previously  to  his  beginning  the  course.  Dr. 
Scudamore  here  touches  on  the  common  objection,  that  a  warm 
*  bath  may  be  prepared  at  home,  without  subjecting  thie  patient  to 
the  inconvenience  of  a  long  journey,  at  a  time  when  he  is  so  little 
able  to  bear  it.  '  One  obvious  and  important  advantage  however 
derived  from  a  spacious  bath  of  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
that  of  the  air,  over  a  confined  one  of  the  same  temperature, 
must  be  referred  to  the  opportunity  which  it  allows  of  free  mo- 
tion, and  the  uniformity  of  temperature  in  so  large  a  body  of 
water  could  not  be  imitated  in  an  artificial  bath.'  This  power  of 
motion  in  the  warm  bath  seems  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
diseases  of  the  tendons  ;  and  in  baths  of  a  lower  temperature,  it 
assists  in  producing  the  necessary  re-action.  We  shall  give  the 
Doctor's  own  words,  as  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  the  Buxton 
bath — 

Mt  is  in  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  constitution,  unattended  with  fever; 
when  the  various  textures  concerned  in  muscular  motion  are  so  much 
weakened,  that  the  patient  experiences  lameness,  stiffness,  and  irregular 
pains,  more  particularly  in  damp  weather,  before  rain,  and  from  a 
change  of  wind  to  the  east,  that  we  see  the  happiest  effects  of  the  Bux- 
ton bath.  The  distensions  of  the  bursas  mucosae,  which  form  soft  swell- 
ings near  the  large  joints,  become  relieved,  and  commonly  receives 
cure,  in  a  surprising  degree  of  success,  from  the  influence  of  pumping 
on  the  affected  parts,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  bathing.  This 
observation  applies  both  to  the  effects  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  the  patient  (more  particularly  when  rheumatism 
has  been  the  disease,)  whose  infirmity  is  such  that  he  is  conveyed  with 
difficulty  to  the  bath ;  whose  disabled  state  makes  him  require  assistance 
at  every  moment,  and  with  difficulty  is  lifted  into  the  bathing-chair  to 
be  let  down  into  the  water, — derives  benefit  so  quickly,  that  in  three  or 
four  days  he  is  capable  of  walking  to  the  bath,  and  making  his  own  im- 
mersion 
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mefsion  ;  and  ihe  subsequent  progress  of  his  recovery  becomes  wonder- 
fully rapid.'— pp.  30,31. 

The  immersion  in  the  Matlock  bath,  from  its  being  below  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  at  first  produces  a  slight  shock,  but  less 
than  the  cold  bath,  and  it  in  soon  followed  by  a  re-action  and  an 
agreeable  glow ;  and  its  use  becomes  applicable  in  a  frame  less 
weakened,  than  what  we  have  lately  described,  and  when  there  is 
sufficient  energy  to  produce  the  re-action.  The  baths  at  Harro- 
gate and  Cheltenham  likewise  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
invalid  on  the  spot,  not  only  from  their  superior  convenience  and 
comfort,  though  that  is  no  small  inducement  in  the  affair  of 
bathing,  but  from  their  sulphureous  and  saline  impregnation ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  medicated  waters  in  general,  we 
cannot  conceive  but  that  an  impregnation  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, or  azote,  must  have  some  stimulating  effect  on  the  skin,  al- 
though we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  venture  quite  so  far  as 
Dr.  Gantett  in  his  bold  assertion,  tliat '  medicated  matter  is  taken 
into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  perhaps  in  a  more  active  and  less 
altered  state,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.' 

It  may  not  be  aniias  to  add  a  word  here  on  the  subject  of  waters 
of  very  weak  impregnation.  The  Buxton  water,  for  instance, 
although  more  celebrated  as  a  bath,  has,  as  we  are  told,  a  degree 
of  efficacy  as  an  internal  remedy,  which  its  component  parts 
would  not  lead  us  to  expect ;  now  allowing  it  the  iiiU  benetit  ef 
what  we  have  conceded  in  page  3 1 9,  we  may  still  tind  some  other 
causes  forit.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  resort  to  mineral 
springs  are  persons  who  suffer  from  derangement  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  and  the  beneUt  which  they  receive  add%  greatly 
to  the  character  of  the  waters,  nay,  in  some  cases,  is  almost  the 
sole  foundation  of  it ;  now  we  may  well  suppose,  that  such  pa- 
tients, removed  perhaps  from  the  air  of  the  metropolis,  to  a  purer 
atmosphere,  obliged,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  place,  to 
keep  early  hours,  to  restrict  themselves  in  point  of  diet,  and  to 
take  some  alterative  medicine,  may  experience  some  improvement 
in  their  health,  although  they  take  nothing  but  the  pure  element 
for  their  morning  draught ;  and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  spi- 
^  fits,  instead  of  being  oppressed  by  business,  are  supported  in  the 
!  most  wholesome  way,  namely,  by  exercise  taken  in  the  most  en- 
livening manner,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  such  invalids  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  water  than  a  chemical  analysis  will  account 
for.  Nor  is  this  a  reason  for  neglecting  to  visit  the  spring ;  it  is 
very  well  to  say — '  We  can  manage  all  this  dry-shod,'  as  Dr.  Neale 
calls  it, '  at  home  ;' — true,  but  will  yon  ?  It  may  be  alleged,  how 
ever,  and  not  without  some  truth,  that  this  doctrine  is  more  proper 
to  be  held  by  the  physician  than  by  the  patient^  who,  if  he  once 
F  'i  lose 
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lose  his  confidence  in  the  tctual  efficacy  of  the  mineral  waters 
themselves,  will  be  apt  to  think  of  sparing  himself  a  journey  to 
the  watering-place,  and  pursuing  the  requisite  regimen  at  home 
instead ;  though  this  will  probably  end  in  his  doing  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Undoubtedly  men  are  unwilling  to  think|  or, 
at  least,  to  own,  that  they  have  so  little  self-command,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  subject  themselves  to  a  kind  of  compulsion  from  exter- 
nal circumstances,  in  order  to  adhere  to  such  a  plan  of  life  as  they 
are  convinced  is  expedient :  so  that  the  physician  may  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  preach  up  the  virtues  of  a  medicine  which  is  not  efii- 
caciou^,  by  way  of  inducing  them  incidentally  to  submit  to  those 
which  are.  It  often  indeed  happens  that  patients  are  in  the  same 
predicament  with  the  Ath^ians  of  old,  of  whom  Thucydides  com- 
plains, in  the  person  of  one  of  his  orators,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  them  good  in  an  open  and  direct  manner,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deceive  them  into  the  pursuit  of  their  real  interests.* 

However,  let  the  patient,  whose  eye  these  observations  may 
meet,  consider  that  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  visit  the  springs 
which  have  obts^ined  repute,  he  will  certainly  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  doing  so ;  since  it  is  only  possible,  or  at  least  probable^  that 
he  may  derive  the  same  advantage  from  an  imitation  of  the  same 
medicine  and  regimen  at  h<]^e ;  so  that,  in  the  latter  case,  he  will 
not  be  giving  himself  the  fullest  and  fairest  chance  for  recovery. 
He  should  remember  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  pf  the 
efficacy  of  such  springs  as  appear  to  plead  experience  in  support 
of  their  virtues ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  lum  to 
prove  that  they  do  not  possess  any  useful  propertiesjt  rather  than 
on  their  'advocates  to  prove  that  they  do.     Now  it  is  peculiarly 
difficult,  in  such  a  case,  to  prove  a  negative ;  it  was  thought  long 
ago  by  many  that  the  modes  of  analysis  then  in  use  were  sufficient 
for  the  detection  of  every  efficacious  ingredient ;  the  contrary  has 
since  been  proved :  and  how  do  we  know  that  we  are  even  yet 
entitled  to  pronounce  decidedly  against  the  existence  of  any  t^ing 
more  in  a  mineral  water  than  we  are  able  to  detect.     It  is  the 
smatterer  in  science  who  is  the  most  liable  to  this  kind  of  b(^^ 
dogmatism.     If  in  foriper  days  men  were  top  ready  believers  in 
the  specific  virtues  of  various  medicines,  the  fault  of  modem  fiui^ 
is  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  believiqg  in  nothing  but 
what  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  a^d  pursuing  a  system  of 
simplification,  beyond  what  the  existing  state  of  science  will  war- 
rant. 
"  —  I 


Art.  XI. — lieporls  of  some  recent  Decisiuns  bif  the  CumiUorial 
Court  of  Scotland,  in  Actions  of  Divorce,  coiichidingfiir  IM$- 
soliilion  of  Miirriages  celebrated  under  the  Englhh  Law.  By 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.  Advocate,  one  of  the  Judges.  Edin- 
burgh.    I3iy.     pp.  348.     Appendix,  pp.  Saa. 

"IT  is  impossible  to  glance  at  the  discussions  contained  in  this  in- 
-*-  teresting  vtilume  without  perceiving  that  they  embrace  some  of 
the  most  important,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most  difficult,  (jues- 
lions  which  can  be  agitated  in  a  court  of  law :  a  circumstance 
which,  it  is  conceived,  will  fully  acquit  tis  with  our  readers  for 
bringing  the  work  under  review,  notwithstanding  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  publication.  Under  certain  modi  Heat  ions, 
which  somewhat  vary  the  complexion  of  the  ditlfei-eut  cases, 
bnt  which  can  belter  be  explained  in  the  sequel,  our  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  all  of  them  to  this  great  and  general  issue — 
whether  marriages  solemnized  according  to  the  law  of  England,  a 
hw  which  does  not  allow  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  judicial 
sentence,  may  nevertheless  be  legally  dissolved  by  the  decree  of  a 
Scottish  court,  on  grounds  which  are  competent  to  that  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  latter  country  ?  t^uch  an  inquiry,  even  if  it 
regarded  the  condition  and  interest  of  foreigners  only,  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  trivial  one :  but  if  any  uncertainty  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  exist,  either  as  to  the  legal  constitution  or  dissolution 
of  marriage,  or  any  questions  connected  with  them  arising  be- 
tween natives  of  the  same  country,  and  subjects  of  one  united 
realm,  the  consideration  would  be  alarming  indeed  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  community.  Now  it  appears  from  the '  Reports' 
before  us,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  collision  has  actually  taken 
p\&ce  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland  on  this  matter. 
For  it  has  been  repeatedly  adjudged  by  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  which  is  the  ultimate  tribunal  for  civil  law  within  that 
CDimtry,  in  the  exercise  of  that  controul  which  they  possess  by 
review  over  the  inferior  courts  there,  that  an  action  of  divorce  for 
adultery,  to  tlie  effect  of  dissolving  the  conjugal  relation,  may  be 
maintained  in  Scotland  al  the  suit  of  English  parties,  whose  mar- 
riage was  conlractedin  England,  and  solemnized  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  English  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  lately  decided 
in  England,  on  a  prosecution  for  bigamy,  and  agreeably  to  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  English  judges,  that  an  Englishman, 
whose  prior  marriage  had  been  contracted  and  solemnized  in 
England,  but  who  had  afterwards  been  divorced  by  a  judgment  of 
the  Scottish  Consistorial  Court,  was,  nevertheless,  in  consequence 
of  a  subsequent  marriage  in  England,  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  lind  been  so  divorced,  liable  to  the  pains  of 
p  a  bigamy 
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bigamy  upder  the  statute  of  James  I.;  and  he  i^as  tried  and  con- 
victed accordmgly.* 

What  decision  the  English  courts  would  pronounce  in  odier 
cases  depending  on  the  solution  of  the  above  question,  where 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries  may  be  supposed  to  interfere,  such 
as  an  action  for  alimony  brought  against  the  husband  in  England^ 
notwithstanding  a  previous  divorce  obtained  by  him  in  the  Scot- 
tish courts,  or  the  still  more  important  claims  of  children,  the 
issue,  by  another  marriage,  of  a  person  so  divorced,  in  questions 
of  legitimacy  and  competition  for  patrimonial  rights,  does  not  ap- 
pear frpm  the  present  discussions,  and  is  yet  probably  undeterr 
mined.  Tbe  only  point  of  civil  right  hitherto  agitated,  which 
has  received  an  adjudication  in  the  Scotch  courts,  is  the  compe- 
tency of  the  divorce ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  among  a  people  so 
closely  incorporated  as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  many  other 
matters  of  deep  concern  are  involved  in  that  question,  and  many 
considerations  arise  which  invest  it  with  importance. 

When  we  attend  to  the  great  interest  which  this  inquiry  must 
create,  and  the  consequences  which  may  follow  in  its  train,  there 
is  reason  to  lament  that  none  of  the  cases  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  Reports  were  carried  by  appeal  to  the  ultimate 
resort  in  the  House  of  Lords;  since  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to 
imagine  an  occasion  where  it  would  have  been  more  desirable  to 
obtain  a  decision  from  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  emfMre. 
Unhappily  for  the  settlement  of  the  law,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  mind,  that  teiiaciousness  of  right  and  privilege  which 
invigorates  the  suitor  in  almost  every  other  judicial  contest  is,  in 
many  cases  of  the  present  description,  altogether  wanting.    Here 
alone  the  litigious  spirit  is  weak,  and  the  ingenuity,  if  roused  at 
ail,  is  usually  exercised  in  extenuating  some  relevant  plea;  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  still  more  reprehensible  endeavour,  by  mutual  if 
not  concerted   efforts,  to  obscure  the   facts  and  mislead  the 
judge.     Should  the  object  of  the  suit  be  agreeable  to  the  secret 
wishes  of  both  parties,  although  no  collusive  acts  may  be  disr 
covered,  and  perhaps  none  have  taken  place,  all  that  is  done  or 
thought  of  on  either  side  is  to  go  through  the  necessary  forms 
and  ceremonial  of  law,  so  that  the  decree  of  the  judge  may  pro^ 
ceed  with  somewhat  of  the  wonted  solemnity.    So  far  from  being  a 
real  adversary,  the  defendant  is  at  best  but  a  willing  victim  of  the 
Jaw.     Whatever  obstacles  may  pccur  are  usually  interposed,  not 
by  the  suitors,  but  the  court,  who  will,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
them,  guard  against  abuses  of  their  authority,  by  receivmg  no  con- 
cession at  the  expense  of  the  law,  and  by  thwarting  all  attempts 
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to  defraud  it.  But,  even  '  thougli  wUdom  wake,'  the  means  which 
it  can  thus  employ  fall  short  of  that  ample  security  which  is 
afforded  on  other  occasioiia.  No  sooner  is  a  judgment  obtained 
which  suits  the  view  of  the  parties  than  all  procedure  suddenly 
stops:  no  desire  is  shewn  to  have  the  case  reviewed,  no  redress 
sought  by  the  losing  side,  no  complaint  to  superior  courts; 
all  is  silent  and  acquiescing.  Some  of  the  most  important  cases 
which  form  t(fe  subject  of  the  present  Keports,  and  some  of  the 
leading  points  discussed  in  theni,  appear  to  have  been  decided  by 
a  single  Judge  of  one  division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  a  preli- 
minary stage,  at  which  few  if  any  cases  of  magnitude  or  interest 
are  ever  permitted  to  rest;  and  would  not  probably  have  reached 
that  court  of  review  at  nil,  had  not  the  decree  of  the  primary  tri- 
bunal been  unfavourable  to  the  claimant. 

'  The  reader,'  says  Mr,  Fergusson,  in  his  introduclian, '  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  judges  iu  the  primary  tribunal  have  in  these  causes 
been  obliged  to  struggle  with  ilifficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind.  For  there 
is  but  one  instance  in  all  the  actions  that  have  been  roainlained  before 
them  for  the  dissolution  of  English  marriages  where  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractM  has  been  seriously  pleaded  by  the  defender,  and  not  one  where 
the  lex  domicilii  has  ever  been  really  maintaiued  at  the  bar.  Indeed,  all 
the  parties,  in  uU  ihdr  pleadings,  have  with  the  greatest  anxiety  ex- 
cluded from  view  a  point  which,  to  [he  radical  court,  has  seemed  ex- 
tremely material;  namely,  wliether  a  distinction  doesnotexiat  between 
those  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  found  j'uritf/ic/uin,  and  those 
which  determine  whether  the  municipal  or  the  foreign  rule  nf  law  is  to 
be  applied,  If  this  conduct  has  proceeded  from  a  mutual  wish  of  both 
pursuers  and  derenders  that  the  divorce  should  take  place,  it  is  evident. 
that  they  had  a  joint  interest  to  suppress  the  objection  arising  from  the 
Wiint  of  &  real  dumicil  here;  and  they  have  certainly  accomplished 
their  purpose  with  singular  ability  and  address.' 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  obvious  expediency  which 
exists  Ifaat  this  part  of  the  law  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
nation  at  large,  it  is  evident  that  a  publication  of  the  cases  them- 
selves must  be.  highly  useful;  and  the  execution  of  this  task  by 
one  whose  opportunities,  station  and  professional  knowledge, 
particularly  quality  him  for  the  undertaking,  was,  in  our  opinion, 
at  once  a  du^  and  a  service  to  the  community. 

The  present  work  seems  to  be  the  first  publication  of  any  de- 
cisions pronounced  in  the  Scottish  Consistorial  Court,  or  of  deci- 
sions pronounced  by  any  except  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  in 
that  kingdom ;  and  the  author  has,  in  his  preface,  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  these  ac- 
tions of  divorce,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  court  into  which  they  came, 
there  is,  on  one  hand,  much  of  the  proceedings  which  could  not 
appear  in  the  reported  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
p  4  acts 
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acts  as  a  court  of  review ;  aad  tbat^  on  the  other,  a  fiill  account 
of  what  took  place  in  tlie  original  court  could  only  be  expected 
from  one  of  the  judges  in  tliat  tribunal  itself.*  We  conceive,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  other  and  very  powerful  reasons  which  give 
a  peculiar  value  to  this  publication;  namely,  that  the  subject  of 
wtiich  it  treats  may  be  expected  almost  necessarily  to  attract  die 
attention,  not  of  lawyers  and  courts  only,  but  of  the  legislature: 
for  if  those  points,  which  have  already  been  determined  by  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  two  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be 
considered  as  ultimately  fixed,  some  measures,  not  within  tlie  pro- 
vince or  the  power  of  such  tribunals,  would  appear  to  be  requisite 
for  reconciling  the  opposite  rules  by  which  they  are  severally 
bound  to  administer  the  law — measures  which  would,  in  that  case, 
be  essential  for  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  peace  of  ftt- 
inilies,  throughout  the  nation. 

Had  this  been  strictly  a  subject  of  law,  or  requiring  to  be 
treated  in  a  forensic  style,  we  should  not  have  selected  it  for  ge- 
neral notice;  and,  in  the  account  which  we  think  it  our  daty  to 
give  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  shall 
endeavour,  as  hir  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical  lan- 
guage, and  the  formalities  of  legal  disquisition.  Before  statiDg 
those  particular  cases  which  the  learned  author  has  selected  lor 
his  Reports,  we  shall  premise  a  few  observations  respecting  the 
court  in  which  they  have  been  determined,  and  the  nature  of  its 
JurisdictiiHi. 

Commissary  Cocrt. — ^\Vheu  the  judicial  power  which  came 
to  be  vested  in  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  vras,  in  commoo  widi 
the  odier  privil^e^i  which  they  held  under  authority  oi  the 
Popo«  «boli:i^hed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatioo,  there  would 
have  been  either  a  general  failure  of  justice,  or  an  assumptioD  of 
jurisdiction  bv  some  other  tribunal,  in  those  causes  and  matters 
of  which  the  bishops  and  their  officiak  had  gradoally  acqoiredan 
e^clu:uve  t\>sinixance,  if  an  immediate  provi^on  had  not  been  ande 
for  the  di$(vitch  of  such  cases.  This  was  accordingly  done  in 
Scotlaihi  under  fx>val  autboritr;  first,  bv  a  new  nomination  of 
Commissaries*  one  tor  each  diocese;  and  again,  soon  after,  by  llie 
establishment  of  a  Commissary  ^or  Coa»$torial>  Court  at  Edin- 

burjfh, 
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burgh,  consisting  uf  four  judges,  with  more  ample  powers,  which 
were  delined  by  subsequent  iiislructions  or  ordinances,  and  ratifieil 
by  various  acts  of  the  legislature.  To  this  court  in  particular  was 
committed,  in  J6(J6,  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  suits  for  de- 
claring nullity  of  marriage,  and  in  alt  actions  of  diTorcement,  to 
the  esclusion  not  only  of  other  civil  courts  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also  of  the  inferior  or  provincial  commissaries  by  whom  that 
jurisdiction  had  been  possessed  during  the  papal  government.  And 
further,  by  their  original  constitution,  in  I  j6^,  the  commissaries 
of  Edinbu^h  were  authorized  to  review  the  sentences  of  ail  other 
conunissaries  within  Scotland.  These  powers  they  have  possessed 
ever  since.  Again,  when  the  right,  or  practice  rather,  of  taking 
appeals  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  proliibited  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  parties  engaged  in  such  appeals  were,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  15^0,  authorized  to  sue  or  defend  tlie  same  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  or  other  temporal  judges  of  the  realm:  and  by 
a  later  statute,  in  the  reign  of  James  Vl.(lOU(^.  chap.  6.)  it  was 
provided  that  the  Court  of  Session  should  have  power  to  judge  of 
all  decrees  and  sentences  of  the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  '  al- 
leged to  be  wrongously  pronounced  by  thein;'  and  im  majesty 
grants  them  a  supreme  commission  for  this  purpose,  authorizing 
{hem  to  advocate  causes  to  themselves,  (assume  jurisdiction,) 
from  any  of  the  Commissaries,  on  lawful  complaint  made  to  them, 
butaot  otherwise.  On  this  footing  the  jurisdiction  still  continues. 
In  those  which  were  formerly  termed  spiritual  causes,  the  C<hh- 
inissaries  possess  a  privative  or  exclusive  jurisdiction;  in  certain 
otfaer  cases,  not  necessary  to  be  here  mentioned,  they  hold  a  con- 
current juriadiction  with  other  civil  courts.  They  are  a  supreme 
court,  in  respect  of  the  review  exercised  by  them  over  the  other 
commissariats ;  but,  so  far  as  they  ai«  themselves  subject  to  review 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  they  are  inferior  and  subordinate.  As, 
however,  the  Session  had  no  original  jurisdictiou  in  consistorial 
causes  prior  to  the  statute  16(J!},  they  can  only  judge  of  them 
upon  appeal,  and  do  not  entertain  such  actions  in  tlie  first  instance. 
Nor  do  they,  even  upon  appeal,  pronounce  the  sentence  them- 
^ves,  but  send  the  case  back  to  the  Commissaries,  instructing 
them  what  judgment  to  give,  or  in  what  manner  tu  proceed. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissaries. — ^The  nature  of  that 
junsdictjon  which  is  vested  in  the  Consistorial  Court  is  peculiar 
and  anomalous ;  of  which  the  reasons  might  easily  be  found  in  the 
character  of  those  tribunals  which  they  superseded,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  they  originally  grew.  Whatever  preten- 
sions were  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  support  of 
their  jurisdiction,  and  under  whatever  ftames  they  found  it  convc- 
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nient  to  shelter  its  exercise,  it  appears  to  have  been  litde  else  than 
a  system  of  encroachment  on  the  civil  power. 

When  the  Reformation  put  an  end  in  both  countries  to  the 
popish  courts  and  authority,  the  jurisdiction  was  not  claimed  by 
the  civil  or  ordinary  courts,  nor  had  it  ever  been  vested  in  such  of 
them  at  least  as  were  then  established.  In  England,  where  Ae 
episcopal  form  of  church  government  continued,  the  chief 
alteration  then  made  was  in  the  manner  of  appeal  from  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  which  were  now  subjected  to  the  regal  in  place 
of  the  papal  authority.  Accordingly,  by  25  Henry  Vlll.  c.  19* 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  court  of  the  archbishop  to  the  king  in 
chancery,  as  supreme  he^d  of  the  church,  and  who  exercises  this 

{'urisdiction  by  delegates  appointed  under  the  great  seal.  In  Scot- 
and,  where  the  episcopal  was  abolished  for  the  presbyterian 
church  government,  the  jurisdiction  exercised  formerly  by  the 
bishops  was,  as  already  observed,  committed  in  the  first  instance 
to  Commissaries  named  by  the  crown;  and  their  decisions  were 
made  subject  to  review  by  the  Court  of  Session,  as  the  king's  su- 
preme court  of  civil  jurisdictic/n  in  Scotland. 

As  to  the  extent  or  sum  of  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Con* 
sistorial  Courts  within  the  two  countries,  and  particularly  in 
causes  matrimonial,  which  is  the  only  subject  of  concern  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  several  laws  of  each  kmg- 
dom.  When  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  ib&Sj  pronounced  a  curse 
on  those  who  maintained  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  judicial 
sentence,  this  doctrine,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  obtain  a  recep- 
tion in  all  Catholic  countries;  and,  although  the  discipline  re* 
specting  marriage,  as  prescribed  by  that  council,  was  in  the  end 
adopted  by  the  English  church,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  divorce, 
or  dissolution  of  marriage,  for  adultery,  might  be  obtained  by  law 
in  the  courts  of  England;  and  that  the  opposite  rule  was  adopted 
on  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  other  divines,  in  the 
case  of  Foljamb,  decided  by  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  44th  of 
Elizabeth.*  According  to  the  law  of  England,  however,  as  now 
completely  settled,  no  divorce  can  be  pronounced  by  any  court  of 
law  of  a  marriage  which  has  been  legally  constituted ;  but  the 

*  '  A  divorce  for  adultery  was  anciently  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England  wa^ 
that  after  a  divorce  for  adultery  the  parties  might  marry  again.  But  in  Foljamb's  cue» 
anno  44  Elizabeth,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  that  opinion  was  changed,  and  Archbisliop 
Bancroft,  upon  the  advice  of  divines,  held  that  adultery  was  only  a  cause  of  divorce  a 
mensa  et  toro.* — Salkeld,    Title,  Divorce. 

But  see  Mijton's  '  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce;'  from  which  it  would  appeiir 
that  the  latter  rule  was  not  conclusively  established  in  the  Englishl  aw,  even  at  a  muck 
later  period — an  inference  which  fnay,  perhaps,  be  supported  by  the  t^rms  of  the  statute 
2       mes  I.  chap.  11. 

sole 
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sole  redress  which  can  in  that  case  be  given,  is  separation  of 
the  married  persons.*  A  total  divorce,  or  sentence  annulling  the 
marriage,  can  only  be  granted  in  those  cases  where  the  union  was 
unlawfid  from  the  beginning.  Parlies  who  are  separated  by  a  sen- 
tence annulling  the  marriage  are  of  course,  eveu  by  the  law  of 
England,  respectively  free  to  contract  a  new  engagement.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  persons  lawfully  married  are,  on  account  of  in- 
fidelity, or  other  flagrant  violation  of  conjugal  duty,  on  the  part 
i'  of  one  of  them,  allowed  by  judicial  sentence  to  live  in  a  state  of 
separation,  as  the  nuptial  tie  is  not  unloosed,  neither  party  can 
||  lawfully  marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  other,  but  by  doing  so 
I  would,  besides  other  consequences  to  themselves  and  the  issue 
of  such  union,  be  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  incur  its  pains.  Now,  in 
these  important  respects,  the  law  of  Scotland  is  directly  oppo- 
site, in  so  far  as  there  are  two  cases,  namely,  that  of  adultery, 
and  of  wilful  desertion  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  in  either  of 
which  a  marriage  legally  constituted  may  be  dissolved  by  sen- 
tence of  a  competent  court.  At  what  period  previously  divorce 
for  adultery  was  first  introduced  into  the  Scottish  la«,  is  a  matter 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  It  appears  from  the  Appen- 
'  dix  to  the  present  Reports,  which  furnishes  us  with  much  curious 
I  information,  that  the  records  of  the  Consistorial  Courts  prior  to 
]  the  Reformation,  that  is  to  say  of  the  courts  held  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  their  oBicials,  {or  commissaries,)  do  not  exhibit 
any  instance  of  a  dissolution  of  marriage  granted  on  account  of 
adultery.  Such  collections,  indeed,  do  not  exist  pow  in  any  con- 
siderable number;  so  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  them  would 
not  be  conclusive,  perhaps,  in  a  question  concerning  the  ancient 
'  state  of  the  law  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  divorce 
was  known  to  the  common  law  courts  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
But,  st  all  events,  from  the  institution  of  the  present  Commissary 
Court  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  which  the  records  are 
preserved  with  little  or  no  mterruptiou,  adultery  on  the  part  of 
either  spouse  has  ever  been  held  a  competent  ground  of^- 
vorce,  and  for  absolving  the  parties  from  their  relative  obliga- 
tioDs.i'  The  only  other  ground  on  which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
such  a  divorce  can  be  obtained,  is  the  wilful  desertion,  (as  it  is 
called)  of  either  party;  and  which,  by  special  statute  1573,  ch. 
55;  is  declared,  if  it  shall  continue  for  four  years,  to  be  sufficient 

I  authority  for  an  action  of  adherence  ;  and  if  the  judgment  in  that 
li      action  is  not  obeyed,  then  to  be  a  warrant  for  divorce.     Suits  of 

■  Separation  a  mensa  et  lora. 

II  t  The  lole  exception  lu  tills  geneti 
I      iluced  by  B  later  St 
''      riiEc  between  ilic  i 
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divorcei  proceeding  oti  this  ground,  have  accordingly  been  (re^ 
quendj  brought  in  die  Commissary  Court  since  the  date  of  th6 
statute. 

Lasdy,  so  far  as  regards  the  state  of  the  Scotch  law  on  this 
subiecty  it  appears  that  the  inferior  divorce,  or  separation  of  mar* 
ried  persons  under  authority  of  law,  is  fully  recognized,  and  has 
often  been  granted  in  cases  where  there  has  been  some  gross 
breach  of  duty  on  one  part,  but  not  such  as  to  found  a  legal  claim 
for  dissolving  the  marriage.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  this  more 
limited  claim  for  a  separation,  even  in  cases  which  would  authorize 
divorce,  has  been  altogether  unknown  to  the  practice  of  the  Scot'' 
tish  courts ;  but  actions  of  this  description  have  certainly  been  rare. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  institute  any  comparison  be-^ 
tween  the  Scotch  and  English  systems  on  this  great  point  of  law. 
The  case  is  one,  indeed,  to  which  the  judgment  and  feelings  cannot 
be  indifferent :  and  the  soundest  exercise  of  them  may  lead  dif- 
ferent persons  to  exactly  opposite  conclusions.  In  the  ordinary 
Btate  of  intercourse  between  nations  independent  of  each  other, 
such  an  opposition  produces  little  inconvenience ;  and  the  ques- 
tions ^hich  may  arise  upon  it  are  few  and  of  little  interest.  But 
it  is  quite  otherwise  with  countries  which  are  not  only  united  by 
allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign,  by  a  common  legislature,  but 
still  more  intimately  connected  by  contiguity  of  soil,  by  unifor- 
mity of  language,  by  all  the  social  and  domestic  relations,  and  by 
a  proximity  daily  increasing  in  habits,  manners,  interests,  and  pur- 
suits. As  this  incorporation  becomes  more  and  more  complete, 
— and  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  both  that  it  should  if  possible  be 
entire, — those  questions  which  result  from  a  difference  of  munici- 
pal law  become  at  once  more  frequent  and  of  greater  importance. 

From  the  information  given  in  the  work  before  us,  and  an  ab- 
stract of  cases  contained  in  the  Appendix,  we  may  discover  that, 
for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  the  Union,  those  questioos 
which  have  been  recently  discussed  attracted  little  attention; 
and  it  does  not  seem  unwarrantable  to  state  that,  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  the  decisions  pronounced  by  the 
Scotch  courts  in  actions  of  divorce  for  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riages solemnized  abroad,  whether  between  foreign  parties  or 
between  natives  of  Scotland,  were  by  no  means  uniform  in 
their  tenor ;  and  that  the  material  points  lately  in  question  had 
never  received  a  full  discussion,  or  a  formal  and  deliberate  adju- 
dication. But  so  great  was  the  influx  of  these  cases  between 
English  parties  into  the'  Scottish  Consistorial  Court,  about  the 
year  IBM,  that  the  judges  of  that  tribunal,  alarmed  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, considered  it  their  duty  to  proceed  with  every  possi- 
ble degree  of  caution,  in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.     Those 

persons 
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persons  who  arrive  in  a  foreign  territory  with  no  other  apjiarent 
object  but  to  purchase  a  legal  indulgence  denied  to  tliem  by  their 
own  law,  and  who  return  again  to  their  borne  as  soon  as  tbey 
have  obtained  the  decree  which  secures  it,  come  at  least  into 
court  under  suijpicious  circumstances.  When,  in  this  situation, 
the  plaiutilir  immediately  proceeds  to  sue,  and  the  defendant  offers 
perhaps  a  faint  and  imperfect  resistance,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  a  collusive  understanding  exists  between  them  ;  or 
even  that  a  more  deliberate  and  depraved  course  of  action  may 
be  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  accusation,  and  the  materials  of  evidence. 

Such  arlilices  may  be  used  by  one  party,  indeed,  without  im- 
peaching or  disqualifying  the  other,  who  may  have  been  without 
blame,  and  even  ignorant  of  their  existence  :  but,  at  all  events, 
it  was  proper  and  necessary,  when  cases  of  this  kind  became  un- 
usually frequent,  to  examine  whether  the  claimant  was  thus  guilt- 
leas ;  whether  he  had  been  truly  wronged  ;  or  only  attempted,  by 
some  concealed  compact,  to  convert  the  law  into  an  engine  for 
breaking  the  law :  further,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary,  m  such 
circumstances,  that  every  part  of  the  case  should  be  proved  by 
unsuspected  evidence.  But  above  all — for  the  evidence  could  be 
too  easily  commanded — the  purity  of  justice  required  that  every 
plea  in  law,  however  shaped  by  the  parties,  (and  even  though 
altogether  suppressed  by  tbem)  should  be  taken  up  and  canvassed 
by  the  court  itself.  In  discharging  this  latter  part  of  their  duty, 
accordingly,  the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  period  alludeil 
to,  were  led  to  think  that  the  grounds  of  distinction  between 
Scotch  and  foreign  marriages  had  not  been  completely  brought 
out,  or  sufficiently  examined  in  any  cases  of  prior  date  :  and,  after 
many  pleadings  before  them,  and  much  deliberate  argument,  they 
came  to  certain  opinions  and  judgments  on  this  leading  part  of 
the  question ;  most  of  which  judgments  were  afterwards  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  the  usual  me- 
thods of  review.  Of  these  decisions,  both  by  the  original  courts 
^nd  Courts  of  Appeal,  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  statement. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  important  questions  here  laid  before 
the  public  were  distinctly  stated,  and  met  with  a  full  discussion, 
vas  that  of  Utterton  against  Tewsh,  which  came  into  the  Commis- 
s.ary  Court  in  181 1.*  This  action  was  brought  by  the  wife.  The 
marriage  and  coliabitation  were  in  England ;  but  Ibe  defender  had 
qfterwards  deserted  his  wife's  society,  and  lived  in  criminal  inter-  ' 
course  with  others  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  per- 
sonally cited  to  the  action  within  Scotland.  The  Commissaries, 
from  motives   already  explained,  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
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examining  the  whole  grounds  of  law  applicable  to  such  cases^ ;  and 
appointed  the  pursuer,  as  the  parties  were  English  and  the  mar^ 
riage  an  English  contract,  to  set  forth  the  reasons,  both  in  hct  and 
law,  on  which  she  held  the  court  competent  to  entertain  her  suit. 
Among  other  pleas,  she  stated,  what  alone  is  necessary  to  be 
here  mentioned,  that  the  defender  was  aihenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion by  reason  of  his  cfomtrtV  having  been  in  Scotland  for  more  than 
forty  days  before  citation  ;*  and  that  questions  of  personal  state  or 
condition  are  determinable  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  those 
acts,  out  of  which  the  questions  originate,  took  place.  To  diese 
pleas  the  defender  made  a  very  general  answer,  virtually  declining 
the  argument  altogether,  and  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the 
court.  The  Commissaries  were  of  opinion  that,  in  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  case,  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  dismissed  the 
action.  Against  this  judgment  a  complaint  was  made>  in  the  form 
of  appeal,  to  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary,  one  of 
the  judges  of  that  court  who  sit  by  rotation  to  hear  causes  and 
give  judgment  in  the  first  instance,  being  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
terlocutor was  erroneous,  remitted  the  cause  to  the  Commissaries, 
with  instructions  to  sustain  their  jurisdiction  and  proceed  in  the 
Usual  manner.  As  this  decision  was  acquiesced  in  by  both  parties, 
the  action  immediately  came  back  to  the  Commissaries,  who  ac- 
f^ordingly  proceeded  in  terms  of  the  remit,  and  on  a  proof  of  the 
facts  libelled  pronounced  a  decree  of  divorce. 
'  Before  proceeding  to  the  subsequent  cases  reported  by  Mn 
Fergusson,  it  is  proper  to  notice  certain  others  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  of  which  he  has  given  an  accoimt  in 
his  Appendix.  And  first,  we  refer  to  a  proceeding  which  took 
place  in  the  interim  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  an  appeal,  in 
the  case  Lindsay  against  Tovey,  which  had  been  decided  lu  the 
courts  below  previously  to  that  of  Uttcrton  against  Tewsh;  Lind- 
say, the  pursuer,  was  a  Scotchman,  and,  being  with  his  regiment 
at  Gibraltar,  there  married  the  defender  Tovey,  daughter  of  an 
English  officer.  They  afterwards  resided  at  difierent  places  in 
England  and  Scotland  alternately;  but  entered  voluntarily  into  a 
contract  of  separation  in  1802;  after  which  the  pursuer  resided  in 
Scotland  when  not  called  abroad  on  military  duty.  In  1804,  he 
commenced  an  action  of  divorce  before  the  Commissaries  for  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  on  account  of  the  defender's  alleged  in- 
fidelity; in  which  action  she  stated  a  preliminary  plea  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.     The  Commissaries  found  that  they  had 

•  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  residence  for  forty  days  constitates  a  presumptive  domi- 
cil,  or  home,  to  the  eifect  of  founding  jurisdiction  even  aeainst  a  foreigner,  by  a  wriuen 
citation  left  for  him  at  his  dwelling  place,  and  although  it  should  happen  that  he  u  not 
found  to  receive  a  citation  personally. 
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a  proper  jurisdiction  in  this  instance,  and  their  interlocutor  was 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Session ;  but,  on  being  carried  by  appeal 
lo  the  House  of  Lords,  it  appears  from  the  printed  report  of  the 
proceedings*  that  great  doubts  were  expressed  by  the  judges  who 
delivered  their  opinions  on  the  case,  how  far  it  was  competent  for 
the  Scottish  Consistoiial  Court  to  pronounce  a  decree  dissolving 
an  English  marriage.  As  it  was  a  question  of  such  magnitude 
however,  and  had  not,  it  waa  conceived,  presented  itself  to  the 
Scottish  courts  in  the  serious  aspect  which  it  now  appeared  to 
bear,  and  as  it  was  not  the  direct  point  then  under  appeal,  but 
arose  incidentally  in  a  question  of  jurisdiction,  their  lordships 
agreed  thai  it  ought,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  be  reconsidered  by  the 
courts  below.  Aud  it  was  accordingly  remitted  for  that  purpose 
(Oth  June,  1813.)  But,  immediately  after  this  remit  lo  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  pursuer  died,  aud  the  whole  procedure  was  at  an  end. 
Another  case  decided  in  Scotland,  which  came  incidentally 
before  the  English  courts,  not  in  the  course  of  judicial  review, 
but  in  a  criminal  proceeding  already  alluded  to,  was  that  of  Sug- 
den  against  Lolly,  in  1812.  Both  parties  were  English,  and  they 
liad  been  married  at  Liverpool.  In  conformity  with  the  rule  of  de- 
ciaioQ  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  superior  court  in  the 
case  Utterton  against  Tewsh,  the  Commissaries  allowed  a  proof 
of  the  facts  averred,  and  afterwards  gave  decree  of  divorce  in  the 
usual  form.  But  on  the  return  of  the  husband,  Lolly,  to  England, 
after  the  date  of  this  divorce,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  there 
to  another  person,  he  was,  as  before  noticed,  indicted  for  bigamy 
on  the  statute;  and  though  he  pleaded  the  decree  of  the  Scotch 
court,  by  which,  according  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  Scotland, 
his  previous  marriage  was  utterly  dissolved,  and  he  was  free  to 
contract  a  new  engagement,  (the  partner  of  his  crime  alone  ex- 
cepted,) he  was  nevertheless  found  guilty,  and  received  the  sen- 
tence of  the  English  law,  viz.  transportation  to  Botany  Bay.  This 
judgment  passed  upon  a  considerate  opinion  delivered  by  all  the 
judges  of  England,  that,  as  marriage  is  by  the  English  law 
indissoluble,  persons  married  according  to  that  law  cannot  be  di- 
vorced otherwise  than  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

We  shall  next  notice  a  case,  Gordon  against  Pye,  decided  in 
1814,  of  which  also  Mr.  Fergusson  has  given  an  account  in  his 
Appendix.  Here  too  the  parties  were  natives  of  England,  and 
had  been  married  there.  No  appearance  was  made  for  the  de- 
fender :  but  as  this  case  was  the  first  which  occurred  after  the 
remit  from  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  of  Lindsay  and  Tovey,  and 
involved  the  general  question  which  was  considered  to  have  been 
-  kept  open  by  that  remit,  it  received  from  the  Commissaries  a  de- 

•  Un-\  Rcporls  uf  Caws  on  Aii]ie»lj  »iid  Wrila  nf  Krror  in  ihe  House  of  Lords. 
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liberate  and  anxious  consideration.  It  appears  that  they  \frere 
equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  jud^ent  which  was  fit  to  be 
pronounced,  and,  agreeably  to  a  rule  of  their  court,  that  decree 
«hall  in  such  circumstances  be  given  for  the  defender,  the  action 
was  accordingly  (od  January,  1814)  dismissed  as  incompetent* 
On  application,  however,  by  the  pursuer,  to  the  Court  of  SesMon, 
the  Lord  Ordinary  (14th  July,  1814)  remitted  the  cause  to  the 
Commissaries,  with  instructions  to  sustain  the  action,  and  proceed 
in  the  usual  course.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  defender  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  other  judges ;  and  this  case,  like  the  fonner 
one,  immediately  returned  to  the  court  below,  and  the  divorce 
proceeded. 

Next  in  order  may  be  mentioned  the  case  £dmonstone  against 
Lockhart,  being  one  of  those  reported  by  Mr.  Fergusson.*  Both 
parties  were  Scotch.  In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Edmonstone,  the 
pursuer,  being  then  stationed  in  England  with  a  regiment  of 
Scots  Militia,  was  married,  according  to  the  English  ritual,  to  the 
defender,  a  relation  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  residing  in  bis 
family.  ^Fhe  pursuer,  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage,  had  ten* 
dered  a  resignation  of  his  commission ;  a  marriage  settlement  was 
executed  in  the  Scotch  form ;  and,  after  their  union,  the  parties 
lived  at  the  pursuer's  residence  in  Scotland,  where  the  defender 
was  guilty  of  that  criminal  conduct  which  became  the  ground 
of  the  present  suit.  To  this  action  the  defender  pleaded,  diat  her 
marriage,  having  been  celebrated  under  the  English  law,  waa  in- 
dissoluble by  judicial  sentence.  Here  again  the  Commissaries 
were  equally  divided  in  opinion ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  of 
court,  judgment  was  given  for  the  defender.  Application  was 
made  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  a  review  of  this  judgment,  and' 
the  case  was  there  considered  along  with  certain  others  of  the 
same  class  then  depending,  and  to  be  afterwards  explained*  It 
was  in  the  end  (5th  March,  1816)  remitted  to  the  Commissaries, 
with  an  instruction  to  alter  their  interlocutor  and  sustain  the  ac- 
tion. But  the  pursuer  entered  into  a  compromise  by  a  legal  deed 
of  agreement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  judicial  pro- 
ceedings came  to  an  end,  and  among  others  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  the  defender  in  this  case  had  shown  a^pur- 
pose  of  taking;  so  that  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  direct  judg- 
ment on  the  point  from  that  supreme  judicatory  of  both  kingdoms 
was  again  unhappily  lost. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  hitherto,  siuce  the  remit  from  the' 
House  of  Lords  in  the  cause  Lindsay  against  Tovey,  the  ge- 
neral question  as  to  dissolution  of  an  English  marriage  had  oc- 
curred only  in  the  last  mentaoned  case  of  Edmonstone  against 
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Lockhart;  that  in  this  case,  although  the  marriage  had  taken 
place  within  the  English  territory,  the  parlies  were  both  Scotch, 
sad  married  in  the  prospect  of  returning  immediately  to  their  na- 
tive country;  and  further,  that  the  ulterior  proceedings  in  the  ac- 
tion had  been  stopped  by  an  extra-judicial  settlemeDt.  But  if  the 
remit  from  the  House  of  Lords  is  taken  as  a  new  date,  no  direct 
decision  bad  yet  been  given  as  to  a  marriage  solemnized  in  Eng- 
land between  natives  of  England,  who  at  the  time  of  their  union 
were  living  under  the  English  law,  and  contemplated  no  other. 

The  occasion  on  which  this  main  point  next  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed was  in  the  action  Duntze  against  Levett,  being  one  of 
those  reported  by  Mr.  Fergusson,*  and  which  came  before  the 
Consistorial  Court  in  1814.  In  this  case  both  parties  were  Eng- 
lish, and  were  married  in  England,  where  they  continued  to  live 
together  for  eight  years;  after  which  the  defender,  forsaking  his 
wife's  society,  went  to  Scotland,  cohabiting  there  with  anollier 
person,  and  moving  from  one  place  of  residence  to  another.  He' 
was  re^jularlj  cited  to  the  action,  but  made  no  appearance.  The 
CommiEsanea  dismissed  the  suit;  but  on  application  by  the  pur- 
suer to  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lord  Ordinary,  having  con- 
sulted the  other  judges  of  the  Second  Division,  who  were  of  opi- 
nion that  some  further  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  defender's  residence  lu  Scotland,  remitted  the  cause  to  tlie 
Commissaries  with  instructions  to  allow  further  proof,  llie 
Commissaries,  being  of  opinion  that  the  new  evidence  adduced  was 
not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  defender  had  acquired  a  fixed  re- 
sidence in  Scotland,  refused  the  claim  for  divorce,  but*  allowed 
the  jjursuer,  if  she  chose,  to  restrict  her  suit  to  the  lesser  remedy 
of  fieparation.  The  reasons  for  this  appear  to  have  been  stated 
at  great  length  in  the  interlocutor.  Of  thisjudgment  tlie  pursuer 
complained  anew  to  the  Court  of  Session;  and  that  court,  having 
considered  the  case  upon  the  report  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  in  the 
end  remitted  the  cause  to  the  Commissaries,  (2lst  December, 
iyi6,)  instructing  them  to  alter  their  interlocutor,  and  proceed  in 
the  divorce. 

Next  in  orderof  time  was  thecase  Butler  against  Forbes, reported 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,-t-  and  which  likewise  came  before  the  court  in 
IB  14.  Both  parties  were  Irish,  buttheirmarriage  had  been  cele- 
brated at  Port  Patrick  in  Scotland.  They  immediately  after 
returned  to  their  native  country,  and  Uved  there  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  cohabitation;  after  which  the  defender 
Went  to  Scotland,  where  he  resided,  without  any  household  esta- 
blishment or  fixed  abode,  from  December,  1813,  to  March,  1814, 
carrying  on  during  tliat  lime  an  adulterous  intercourse,  which  was 
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the  foundation  of  the  action.  He  received  a  personal  citation  at 
Edinburgh^  but  made  no  opposition  to  the  suit.  Judgment  was 
given  in  the  Commissary  Court  for  the  defender  (l6th  February, 
1816^)  by  an  interlocutor  which  recited  the  reasons  of  decision  at 
large,  being  the  same  in  substance  as  in  other  cases  already 
noticed.  An  appeal  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Sessi<Mi, 
where  this  case  was  considered  along  with  that  of  Duntze  against 
Levett,  above  explained,  and  was  remitted  by  their  lordships  (1st 
June,  I8l6|)  with  an  instruction,  as  in  that  case,  to  allow  a  proof 
that  the  defender  was  domiciled  in  Scotland  when  the  action  was 
raised ;  and  thereafter  to  proceed  according  to  law.  In  obedience 
to  this  remit  a  proof  was  allowed  by  the  Commissaries,  when.it 
appeared  that  the  defender's  residence  had  been  of  an  unsettled 
and  transient  nature  at  different  lodging-bouses  and  hotels.  On 
this  proof,  the  Commissaries  ( l^th  September,  1816)  pronounced 
an  interlocutor,  refusing  the  pursuer's  claim,  for  special  reasons 
therein  set  forth — being  substantially  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  their  deliverance  on  the  parallel  case  of  Duntze  and  Levett, 
already  specified.  On  a  second  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
however,  the  Commissaries  were  instructed  (21st  February, 
1817)  to  alter  this  judgment,  and  proceed  in  the  divorce. 

The  concluding  case  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  series*  is  that  of  Kib- 
blewhite  against  Rowland,  which  also  came  before  the  court  in 
1814.  The  defender  made  no  appearance.  According  to  the 
pursuer's  statement  both  parties  were  citizens  of  London,  where 
the  marriage  took  place,  and  where  the  defender  practised  as  an 
attorney.  •  In  August,  1814,  he  left  home,  as  the  pursuer  alleged, 
on  a  jaunt  to  the  English  lakes,  but  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  wrote  to  a  female  in  London,  directing 
her  to  come  to  him ;  she  joined  him  accordingly,  and  they  lived 
together  at  Edinburgh  till  the  pursuer  was  personally  cited  to  the 
action,  in  the  hotel  where  he  lodged,  on  the  5th  of  October  fol- 
lowing. The  defender  as  soon  as  he  received  this  citation  re- 
turned  to  England.  On  this  statement  and  case,  the  Commissaries 
being  all  agreed  in  opinion  pronounced  a  judgment,  (26th  July, 
1816,)  refusing  to  sustain  the  reasons  of  divorce  nearly  on  the 
same  grounds  as  in  former  cases.  It  was  taken,  however,  to  the ' 
Court  of  Session  for  review,  and  was  finally  remitted  by  dieir 
lordships,  (2 1  st  Decepfiber,  1816,)  with  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
missaries to  alter  their  interlocutor,  and  proceed  in  the  divorce. 

We  have  given  this  account  of  the  leadmg  cases  in  the  Scot- 
tish courts,  that  the  progress  and  import  of  the  decisions  there 
given  may  be  understood  the  more  distinctly.  For  a  further  ex- 
planation  of  the  pleas  maintained  in  them,  and  the  arguments 
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used,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  before  us,  where  they  are  treated 
at  length  and  with  much  ability.  An  outline,  however,  is  indis- 
pensable. For,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  mere  (]ueslioc  of 
law,  in  which  character  alone  the  courts  ofjustJce  could  deal  with 
it,  or  still  more  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  in  which  re- 
spect we  may  consider  it  as  yet  undetermined,  the  subject  is  re- 
markable and  full  of  interest.  It  is  the  greatest  case  which  has 
occurred  between  the  two  countries,  since  that  which  arose  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  regarding  the  rights  of  Scotsmen  after  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  as  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  king  of  England.* 
We  shall  therefore  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  argument  on  diffe- 
rent sides  of  the  question.  But  before  doing  so  it  will  be  useful 
to  notice  certain  points  which,  though  they  have  been  mixed  up 
at  different  periods  in  the  discussion,  do  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
eary  ingredients  of  it,  and  by  separating  which,  and  laying  tbem 
altogether  aside,  this  difficult  inquiry  may  be  somewhat  relieved 
from  its  perplexity. 

Jurisdiction.^ — Of  these  incidental  topics,  we  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  notice  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  From  the  pre- 
ceding detail  of  cases,  and  the  terms  in  which  several  of  the 
judgments  are  couched,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  it  had  been  held  or  pleaded  that  the  divorce  could  not  pro- 
ceed, was  a  supposed  incompetency  or  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  Consistorial  Court.  And  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  not  a  little  ambiguity  in  the  earlier  discussions,  it  is 
important  to  understand  how  tar  it  has  any  real  bearing  on  the 
principal  issue.  The  term  Jurisdiction  is  of  wide  and  doubtful 
signification.  In  one  sense  a  court  may  be  said  to  have  jurisdiction, 
if  it  can  receive  a  particular  complaint,  and  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  made,  so  that  the  one  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  claim,  and  the  other  of  op- 
posing it.  But,  when  the  parties  have  thus  appeared,  the  de- 
fender may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  court,  or  it  may  be  evident  to  the 
judge  himself,  that  the  cause  is  one  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
cognizance  of  that  tribunal ;  or  that  the  question,  though  it  should, 
in  a  strict  sense,  be  competent  there,  ought,  for  particular  reasons, 
to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  another  court.  In  short,  it  may  be 
clear  that  parties  have  been  properly  placed  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
competent  to  hear  their  controversy — but  as  to  the  ulterior 
proceedings  of  that  court,  and  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction, 
m  settling  their  dispute,  these  are  at  least  questions  of  another 

•  Case  of  the  Port  nati.  fi  JniuM  I.  (1609.)  Thnl  was  a  gcnctui  question,  as  to  ihe 
«t«te  Of  condUionofevcrj  Scotch  subj eel,  n a tiieiy.  whelher  iiBtinB  ot  atien  inEnglnniU 
and  it  was  itelerniincd  tliat  Iho  conditluii  was  ruled  by  tlie  ullpgimce,  so  that  one  iKmi 
undet  the  king's  allegiance  tould  not  bo  art  alien. 
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kind,  and  which  various  circumstances  may  affect.  So  that  it 
vould  be  easy  fo  figure  cases  where  a  long  and  eager  contest  may 
be  carried  on  before  a  court  of  law,  which  shall  terminate  in,  a 
judgment  dismissing  the  action  for  want  of  sufficient  jurisdiction, 
or  as  unfit  on  other  accounts  for  its  adjudication.  Jurisdiction,  it 
is  plain,  cannot  have  the  same  meaning  on  all  these  different  occa^ 
aions.  In  a  large  and  somewhat  vague  sense,  it  is  the  right  of 
hearing  and  delivering  a  judgment  or  opinion  concerning  any  mat- 
ter of  law  brought  before  the  judge:  but,  according  to  a  stricter 
and  perhaps  more  accurate  use  of  the  word,  it  is  the  right  aend 
power  of  ending  that  particular  controversy,  and  giving  an  adjudi- 
cation in  the  whole  of  that  matter.  It  is  very  necessary  to  discri- 
minate, therefore,  when  any  argument  is  drawn  from  the  supposed 
possession  or  want  of  jurisdiction :  for  the  power  of  heanng  a 
complaint,  and  the  power  of  granting  that  particular  relief  which 
is  sought,  must  be  kept  altogether  separate  in  such  an  inquiry. 
Substantially,  indeed,  and  with  relation  to  the  part^  aggrieved, 
they  are  o^ten  very  nearly  the  same ;  for  to  him  jurisdiction  is  only 
important  so  far  as  it  may  satisfy  his  wants :  but  they  are  by  no 
means  identical  or  equivsdent  in  the  sight  of  the  law. 

We  have  made  these  obvious  remarks  in  order  to  prevent  confu-- 
sion  in  the  subsequent  illustration  of  this  subject;  and  to  avoid  that 
ambiguity  which  would  necessarily  be  occasioned,  by  using  the 
same  word  to  denote  the  power  of  inquiring  and  the  obligation  to 
decide,  the  right  of  cognizance  and  the  rule  of  judgment.    It  does 
not  appear  that  any  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
pleaded  in  any  of  these  cases  as  a  bar  to  the  action ;  it  seems 
only  to  have  been  stated  as  a  reason  for  refusing  the  divorce.    la 
the  original  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Commissary  Court,  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  divorce  of  a  Scotch  and  that  of  any 
other  marriage,  nor  has  the  practice  of  the  court  established  a 
difference  in  this  respect.     In  one  sense  of  the  term  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  it  seems  very  clear  that  these  judges  possess  it :  but 
in  its  other  sense,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  rule 
of  decision  are  tantamount  to  each  other ;  so  that  it  will  be  suf-. 
ficient  to  treat  the  matter  under  either  of  these  views,  and  most 
expedient  to  do  so  under  the  last,  namely,  as  a  question,  whether 
the  English  or  Scotch  law  should  furnish  the  rule  in  the  given 
case?    . 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  distinction  here  msisted  upon 
is  well  and  forcibly  stated  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Reports. 

International  Law. — Another  topic  has  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  which,  according  to  our 
views  of  the  matter,  might  in  a  great  measure  be  thrbvm  aside  ; 
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namely,  the  argument  drawn  from  principles  of  general  law,  or 
the  law  of  nations.  Ctiancellor  D'Aguessau,  and  olhers  after 
him,  have  well  observed,  that  what  the  professed  wiiters  on  that 
subject  ha.ve  usually  called  the  Law  of  Nations  ought  to  be 
called  the  law  between,  or  among,  nations ; — inlentalio?tal  [zw,  ac- 
cording to  the  espression  now  commonly  used.  Nothing,  in 
reality,  can  be  more  undefined  than  the  nature  and  rules  of  thia 
public  law,  nothing  more  indeterminate  than  even  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Till  the  real  notions  which  we  would  express  in  using 
them  can  be  rendered  more  precise,  the  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject must  always  end  in  disuppointment  and  confusion :  in  this 
view  some  distinctions  will  be  useful. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  public  law,  that  which  has  regard  to 
each  nation  internally,  or  by  which  its  policy  and  government  are 
regulated  in  matters  common  to  all  its  subjects  o_r  people,  may  be 
distinguished  without  difficulty,  both  from  its  more  private  system 
of  municipal  law,  and  from  the  public  law  of  other  communities 
equally  independent.  This  sort  of  public  law  may  be  carried  to 
as  great  degrees  of  improvement  and  perfection  as  human  insti- 
tutions admit :  for  it  is  done  by  an  interior  power,  the  products  of 
which  may  grow  and  be  consolidated  without  disturbance.  But 
among  separate  nations,  connected  with  each  other  cither  as  poli- 
tical bodies  or  through  the  medium  of  individuals,  a  new  and 
different  rule  of  conduct  is  called  for;  and  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence gives  rise  to  something  like  a  system  of  regulations  for  the 
government  of  this  e.'ctemal  intercourse.  To  this  set  of  rules, 
partly  drawn  from  precedents  which  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  civilized  states  of  modem  Europe,  and  partly  resting  on  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  considered  by  the  greater  number  to  be  right  and 
expedient,  abstracted  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  one  or  a  few, 
has  lately  been  given  the  general  name  of  International  Law.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  further  distinctions.  For  the  inquiry 
may  either  be  concerning  some  matter  which  has  a  respect  im- 
mediately to  the  state  itself,  and  the  sovereignty  which  represents 
the  community;  or  a  matter  which  has  its  immediate  apphcation 
to  individuals,  forming  part  of  the  community,  but  having  some 
dependance  on  or  connexion  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
snother  country  ;  to  which  last,  although  with  less  propriety  than 
to  the  former,  the  rules  of  international  law  are,  in  hke  manner, 
sometimes  said  to  be  applicable.  Under  (he  former  is  compre- 
hended what  relates  to  war,  foreign  trade,  and  imposts,  with  other 
matters  of  a  like  general  nature.  The  great  obstacles  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  this  kind  of  public  law  arc  sufliciently  evi- 
dent; for  its  sanclicms  resolve  into  the  exercise  of  power;  which 
can  St  any  time  annul  the  code  and  all  the  authoj^^y  on  which  jt 
2  3  r«8ti. 
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rests.  Perhaps  a  single  nation  cannot  enforce  the  law,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  many  will  combine  to  do  so :  justice,  accordingly, 
does  not  always  overtake  the  offender ;  and  the  improvement  of 
the  system  is  counteracted  by  man^  interruptions.  It  may  be 
questioned,  therefore,  if  this  part  of  mtemational  law  can  ever  be 
made  efficient;  for  the  revolutions  of  states  and  governments  are 
in  reality  more  rapid  than  the  experience  of  those  evils  which  are 
occasioned  by  its  violation. 

But  international  law,   as  We  have  observed,  is  now  not  un- 
frequently  understood  in  a  different  sense,   as  conq>rehending 
another  description  of  cases,  and  regulating  another  set  of  ques- 
tions ;  namely,  cases  and  questions  which  have  an  immediate  con- 
cern with  individuals  only  and  matters  of  private  right,  suck  as 
personal  privileges,  contracts,  and  other  subjects  properly  of  mu- 
nicipal law ;  but  as  to  which  it  is  conceived  that  civilized  nations 
have  agreed,  and  are  by  a  sort  of  courtesy  bound,  to  regard  the 
laws   and  regulations  of  each   other.     When  used   with  refe- 
rence to  such  matters,  international  law,  or  the  law  of  nations, 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  either  a  certain  class  of  laws^  which, 
being  founded  on  very  general  principles,  are  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  in  different  nations;  or  certain  rules  more  arbitrary  in 
themselves,  but  which  for  convenience  different  nations   have 
adopted  and  receive  as  law.     Maxims  or  laws  of  this  kind  have 
the  appearance  of  resting  on  a  broader  basis  than  any  single  sys- 
tem of  municipal  law ;  but  as  to  their  effect  and  authority  they 
are  nothing  different :  they  form  indeed  an  important  subject  of 
jurisprudence ;  and  this  great  advantage  attends  them,  that  they 
admit  of  being  ascertained  with  more  precision,  and  supported 
with  greater  steadiness,  than  any  rules  of  what  has  been  more 
justly  called  international  law ;  for  in  things  where  individual  in- 
terests only  are  concerned,  it  is  seldom  that  difficulties  are  thrown 
in  the  way  by  views  of  state-necessity.     Nations,  therefore,  may 
severally  carry  this  part  of  their  jurisprudence  to  great  perfection; 
may  establish  liberal  and  just  rules  for  giving  effect  to  dealings 
between  their  own  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  another  power; 
and  may  protect  and  maintain  these  rules  when  they  are  devised. 
But  though  they  are  principles  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  every  municipal  law,  still  the  rules  are  not  strictly  in- 
temational,  for  reciprocity  may  be  wanting;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
essential;  on  the  contrary,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it,  re- 
taliation, that  worst  of  all  lawgivers  and  judges,  immediately  ap- 
pears to  break  down  the  ramparts  of  right.     If  the  point  at  issue  is 
connected  with  public  policy,  the  rules  of  justice  will  be  pecu- 
liarly endangered ;  as  happens  most  frequently  on  occasions  of 
commercial  intercourse.     But  when  this  cause  of  failure  and  sus- 
pension 
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pension  does  not  occur— as  in  ordinary  contracts  between  the  citi- 
zens of  two  friendly  but  independent  states — the  system  of  law 
with  relation  to  such  cases  may  be  regulated  in  eacli  nation  with 
certainty,  and  upheld  with  uniformity.  It  is  not  often  that  such 
matters  become  the  subject  of  positive  agreement  by  treaty,  so  as 
to  place  them  in  the  rank  of  questions  properly  international,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  law  of  succession,  to  which  extent  it  has  not  been 
unusual  for  friendly  nations  to  naturalize  the  subjects  of  each 
other,  as  was  done  previously  to  the  revolutionary  war,  between 
the  British  and  French  nations;  on  which  subject  we  believe  that 
a  case  is  now  or  was  lately  depending  before  the  Tribunal  of  First 
Instance  at  Paris.  Yet  examples  of  the  former  kind  are  also  to  be 
found,  Such,  for  instance,  were  the  reciprocal  ordonnances  of 
the  Scotch  and  French  governments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
ferring sundry  privileges  in  each  nation  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  other.*  Such  also  were  the  mutual  edicts  issued  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  (King  of  Poland,)  in  pursuance  of  a  convention  be- 
tween them,  by  which  it  was  ordained  thatthe  judgments  rendered 
by  the  courts  of  law  in  each  country  should  receive  execntion  in 
those  of  the  other-i-  But  it  is  more  frequently  without  such 
fonnal  recognitions,  and  under  the  silent  protection  of  sound 
judicial  reasoning,  that  this  branch  of  law  grows  up  and  comes  to 
maturity.  In  every  civihzed  country,  having  any  considerable  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations,  it  must,  in  progress  of  time,  form  an 
important  and  valuable  chapter  of  the  law;  and  it  is  apart  of  true 
policy  as  well  as  justice,  to  give  a  steady  and  consistent  effect  to 
6Uch  rules  ;  for  they  constitute  the  standard  of  right  in  these  par- 
ticular cases;  and,  under  an  equitable  and  enlightened  system  of 
law,  courts  of  justice  will  not  look  abroad  with  too  much  anxiety 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  out  to  the  subjects  of  another  state  that 
exact  measure  which  is  there  dealt  in  return,  nor  consider  the  vio- 
lation of  justice  by  another  hand  as  a  reason  why  she  ought  also 
to  suffer  by  their  own.  Compliance  with  the  principles  recog- 
nized in  one  municipal  law  thus  requires,  in  certain  cases,  a  re- 
gard to  the  rules  which  form  part  of  another;  but  the  construction 
and  interpretation  are  not  different  or  hostile;  it  is  not  a  surrender 
of  private  law,  but  the  applicubon  of  it  to  a  new  case. 

•  StalQle  uf  Queen  Marj,  1558,  ch.  65,  wliere  ilie  Frencti  Orilniirniice  ii  engroMed, 
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OF  those  matters  and  occasions  where  the  law   and  jui 
proctciliogs  of  one  nation  may  come,  either  as  ground  of  df 
sion  or  materiul  of  proof,  before  the  courts  of  another,  two 
the  most  frequent  as  welt  as  the  most  importaut  are   thest 
contracts  and  covenants  made  in  a  foreign  country,  or  to  wt 
a   foreigner  is  party;  and   foreign  decrees  offered  in   evidei 
We  have  only  to  consider  thfe  reason  for  which  effect  is  given, 
these  acts,  iu  order  to  be  satisfied  that  it  takes  place  altoget' 
on   the  ordinary  rules  of  our  own  law,  and  not  from  any  iai 
change  or  consent  of  nations,  far  less  in  deference  to  the  aut 
rity  of  their  constitutions.    A  foreign  contract  receives  eSect, 
cause  the  party  has  consented  to  bind  himself  in  a  matter 
after  a  manner  not  forbidden  by  the  law  :   it  is  his  voluntary  if 
and  the  obligation  is  one  imposed  by  himself.    A  foreign  dei 
again,    is  admitted  in  proof,  on  account  of  its   intrinsic  vn 
and  unexceptionable  nature  as  a  document  for  that  purpose: 
is  always  good  evidence,  and  often  the  best  which  can    be   |^ 
or  conceived  in  the   matter  at  issue.     It  is  plain  that  the  two 
cases  now  mentioned   have  an  immediate  and  intimate  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  this  article:  but  in  considering,    as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  do,  their  influence  upon  it,  all  the  more  gene- 
ral and  indetinite  inquiries  as  to  universal  or  international  law  nay 
be  laid  aside.    Marriage  is  not   a  contract  depending  on  interna- 
tional law  more  than  other  lawful  covenants,  which,  from  their 
general  foundation  in  human  society,   are  everywhere  found.     It 
is  different  from  all  others  only  by  its  greater  importance. 

CoLLtsiON.— Lastly,  the  subject  must  be  treated  without 
any  regard  to  the  question  of  collusion.  Parties  always  have  it 
in  their  power  to  obviate  and  prevent  this  objection.  For  it  is 
clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  a  fraudulent  purpose,  though  It 
be  found  to  exist  some  where,  cannot  be  a  bar  to  the  action,  unless 
the  person  otherwise  entitled  to  seek  the  remedy  has  been  a  parta- 
ker in  that  fraud.  And  secondly,  although  it  be  granted  that  the 
inclination  of  both  parties  should  be  the  same,  and  a  secret  sym- 
pathy lead  them  to  use  the  corresponding  means  for  gratifying  that 
wish ;  all  this  may  be  without  any  visible  concert,  or  even  any  real 
machination ;  so  that  there  shall  be  no  estemal  act  on  which  to 
rest  the  objection,  and  no  evidence  to  support  it.  Accordingly,  in 
the  later  cases  which  came  before  the  courts  in  Scotland,  this  plea 
was  relinquished  ;  or  rather  this  objection,  originally  raised  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  judges  themselves,  was,  after  due  consideration, 
cast  away. 

Having  somewhat  cleared  the  way,  by  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  come  now  to  lake  a  view  of  the  question  itself.  Some 
further  advantage  will  be  gained  by  dividing  it  into  two  pari 
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nearly  equal  in  importance;  but  of  which  the  first  alone  is,  or 
properly  could  be,  treated  in  the  volume  before  us;  and  beyond 
which  we  have  little  Inclination  to  travel. 

The  first  of  these  questions,  which  has  now  been  deter- 
mined, is,  What  rule  of  Judgment  shall  be  applied  by  the  Scot- 
tish courts  in  any  of  the  cases  supposed,  when  brought  before 
them .'  The  second  question,  which  has  been  determined  in  one 
case  to  a  particular  extent  only,  is,  What  efi'ect  Hhall  their  judg- 
ment when  pronounced  receive  in  the  courts  of  England? 

I.  Under  the  first  head,  we  shall  present  a  short  account  of 
the  argument  on  different  sides  of  the  question,  without  ob- 
serving the  particular  order  of  the  topics  or  the  succession  of 
cases,  as  they  occur  in  these  Keports. 

An  action  of  divorce  for  adulteiy,  when  brought  before  the 
Consistorial  Court  iu  Scotland  by  parties  who  have  been  married 
under  the  English  law,  may  be  there  decided  on  some  one  of  the 
following  principles  ;  viz.  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  where 
the  suit  is  carried  on — according  to  the  law  of  England,  where 
tbe  marriage  took  place — according  to  the  law  of  tlie  country, 
whatever  that  country  be,  where  the  parties  to  the  suit  have  their 
residence — or,  lastly,  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  where 
the  contract  was  violated;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  adultery  was 
committed.  This  last  principle,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  contended  for  exclusively  iu  any  of  the  cases,  or  pleaded  as 
affording  by  itself  a  sufficient  rule  and  warrant  for  the  decision, 
although  it  has  been  advanced  in  aid  of  some  other.  Under  this 
latter  character  it  will  be  examined  in  the  sequel,  and  therefore 
may  at  present  be  excluded.  To  the  three  cases  which  are  thus 
left  for  discussion  we  shall  give  the  names.  Law  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, Law  of  the  Contract,  and  Law  of  the  Residence.  But 
though  it  will  lend  to  perspicuity  that  the  argument  should  be 
arranged  under  these  heads,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  it 
thus  uniformly  distinct.  The  question  is,  of  one  or  more  rules 
which  is  the  just  one?  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  selection, 
the  superiority  of  any  one  thing  can  be  illustrated  only  by  alter- 
nate contrast  and  comparison  with  the  rest. 

let.  Law  of  the  juiisdiclioti,  or,  in  other  words,  law  of  that 
country  where  the  suit  is  brought. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  view  of  the  subject;  as 
the  rule  enUtled  to  preference  and  possession,  till  it  is  displaced  by 
some  other  showing  a  bettertitle.  It  is  in  some  measure  therefore 
incumbent  on  those  who  plead  for  any  different  construction,  to 
prove  the  necessity  and  justice  of  it  in  opposition  to  the  known 
law  of  the  land.  Courts  are  accustomed  to  decide  between  their 
own  subjects,  and  according  to  their  own  rules,  long  before  they 
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are  called  upon  to  examine  the  claims  and  consider  the  laws  of 
strangers.  These^  indeed,  may  come  to  be  a  subject  of  observa- 
tion in  the  case  of  covenants  and  agreements,  when  pleaded, 
whether  by  the  native  or  the  foreign  party;  and  it  has  been 
justly  settled  both  in  the  English  and  Scottish  courts  that,  in 
any  question  respecting  a  foreign  contract,  not  only  shall  it  be 
entertained  by  the  courts  of  Scotland,  if  not  a  question  respect- 
ing land  and  things  real,  which  are  confined  to  a  local  and  fixed 
seat,  but  further,  regard  shall  be  had  to  what  was  actually  cove- 
nanted by  the  parties,  in  conformity  to  the  law  under  which  it 
was  constituted,  although  it  be  unknown  and  even  opposite  to 
the  rules  of  the  Scottish  system,  provided  it  is  not  of  that 
class  which  the  latter  has,  on  general  grounds,  condemned  and 
forbidden  as  immoral  or  dangerous.  But  the  principle  whidi 
acknowledges  a  foreign  law  goes  to  no  greater  extent.  It  may  be 
asked,  indeed,  why  respect  should  not  be  had  to  foreign  rules  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  contract,  as  well  as  in  the  constitution 
of  it;  instead  of  guarding  it  with  sanctions,  and  redressing  die 
breach  of  it  by  means  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  contracted — why,  in  short,  a  contract  lawfully  constituted 
should  not  continue  to  subsist  with  and  be  attended  by  all  i6  in* 
nocent  conditions  and  effects  everywhere  F  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  constitution  of  a  contract  is  a  voluntary  act — a  free  con* 
sent  lawfully  expressed,  and  binding  to  certain  precise  or  acknow* 
ledged  obligations.  As  to  the  mode  of  its  constitution  then  there  is 
no  room  for  question ;  it  is  a  thing  past,  and  there  is  no  demand,  as 
there  is  no  occasion,  for  interposing  a  new  authority:  but  if 
an  action  is  brought  in  Scotland  for  the  enforcement  of  it,  al-« 
though  the  same  principles  justify  the  enforcement  generally,  yet 
the  manner  of  it  must  correspond  to  the  customary  process  of 
tiie  court  where  it  is  sued,  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  manner 
of  the  constitution  necessarily  corresponded  to  the  knovm  so« 
lemnities  of  the  place  where  it  was  made.  No  remedy  can  be 
given  there,  no  sanction  provided,  no  execution  issued,  but  those 
which  are  entrusted  to  their  courts  by  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
then  process  and  execution,  peculiar  to  their  law,  be  competent 
for  enforcing  a  foreign  contract,  on  what  ground  shall  the  reme- 
dies, peculiar  to  our  law,  for  the  avoidance  of  such  a  contract, 
not  be  equally  competent }  If  a  wrong  be  committed,  and  the 
contract  is  broken  by  either  party,  they  cannot  look  to  the  con- 
sequences which  would  have  ensued  on  such  a  breach  in  the  ju- 
risdiction abroad — they  can  give  no  redress  but  what  is  compe- 
tent there :  and  to  that  redress  the  party  has  an  equitable  right 
A  court  which  should  refuse  to  give  th^  remedies  within  its  pow^ 

would 
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would  refuse  justice,  and  leave  those  unprotected  who  are  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction  and  pray  for  its  help. 

But  further,  persoual  state  or  condition,  whether  it  be  that 
of  marriage  or  legitimacy,  or  whatever  else,  is  something  above 
any  mere  covenant  or  ordinary  agreement.  It  is  attended  with 
rights  and  consequences  far  more  general,  more  lasting,  and 
more  important.  The  possessor  of  that  character,  wherever  be 
goes  and  in  whatever  outward  circumstances  he  is  placed,  has 
a  natural  and  just  claim  to  have  those  rights  which  are  attached 
to  the  condition  supported  in  their  greatest  lawful  extent,  and 
by  all  competent  means.  Relations  so  formed  are  fundamental 
as  society,  and  universal  as  the  human  frame  and  constitution ; 
nor  are  the  obligations  created  hy  them  peculiar  to  any  place  or  to 
any  system  of  municipal  law.  They  are  bounded  under  those  sys- 
tems, and  distinguished  in  them,  only  by  views  somewhat  different, 
of  general  expediency ;  but  wherever  the  possessors  go  they  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  protection  which  the  laws  of  that  place 
afford.  Not  only  therefore  has  marriage,  when  it  is  once  consti- 
tuted, no  longer  any  local  site  or  boundary,  but  it  is  in  all  respects 
different  both  from  contracts  which  are  the  expressed  will,  and 
from  questions  of  intestate  succession  and  others,  which  are  the 
presumed  will  of  individuals.  Relations  of  this  kind  are,  indeed, 
established  by  positive  agreement;  but  they  cannot  be  dissolved, 
nor  altered,  nor  modified  by  the  will  of  the  related  persous,  nor, 
as  to  consequences,  depend  any  how  upon  their  pleasure.  In  this 
view  the  question  is  properly  and  strictly  one  of  public  law,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  that  class,  since  the  manners  and 
moral  habits  of  the  whole  community  may  be  materially  affected  by 
its  decision.  If  divorce  be  refused  in  cases  like  the  present, 
strangers  may  in  Scotland  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  Scotland ;  the 
guilty  will  be  exempted  from  its  penalties,  and  the  innocent  be 
deprived  of  its  protection.  This  is  not,  like  an  ordinary  civil  con- 
tract, matter  of  indifference  to  tlie  country  where  the  persons  come; 
'  the  latter  has  an  interest  even  paramount  to  that  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  few  must  yield  to  that  of  the 
many.  An  appeal  to  foreign  rules  and  foreign  doctrines  of  expe- 
diency, therefore,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  would  not 
only  compromise  the  judicial  power,  but  introduce  disorder  and 
versatility  into  the  administration  of  the  law :  nor  would  these  evils 
be  prevented  by  introducing  a  distinction  between  the  residence 
which  is  transient  and  that  which  is  more  permanent,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  the  right  in  one  case  and  withhold  it  in  the  other.  The 
distinction  would  be  difficult  and  the  attempt  dangerous.  There 
are  no  marked  lines  by  which  to  make  such  a  separation ;  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  necessai^  to  decide  upon  pre- 
sumptions ; 
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-sumptions;  and  the  law,  in  this  most  critical  of  all  its  interfe- 
rences^ would  be  vague  and  unknown.  Safety,  therefore,  no  less 
than  simplicity,  calls  for  the  observance  of  one  rule,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  all  cases.  Great  injustice,  indeed,  might  be  the  result 
of  any  other  course;  for  not  only  might  parties  in  that  case  evade 
their  own  law,  not  only  be  uncertain  of  their  rights  under  that  of 
the  country  where  they  go,  but  by  removing  from  place  to  place 
they  might  contrive  to  live  nearly  without  law.  Or  should  they 
not  be  involved  equally  in  the  immorality  and  guilt,  should  the 
wife  be  the  innocent  party,  she  might,  notwithstanding,  by  the 
obligation  which  she  owes  of  following  her  husband,  beccune 
the  victim  of  his  authorized  cruelty,  be  disappointed  altogether 

.  of  legal  redress,  and  either  be  cast  off  at  his  pleasure,  or  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  last  wrongs  of  a  wife  by  remaining  the  helpless 

.  and  neglected  witness  of  his  infidelity. 

■  *  ultimura  est  nuptas  malum 

Palam  raariti  possidens  pellex  domum.' — Seneca, 

Finally,  the  above  arguments  are  supposed  to  have  additional 

weight  in  cases  where  the  breach  of  the  conjugal  obligation  luis 

taken  place  in  Scotland  itself;  because  on  one  hand  the  right  to 

prosecute  has  been  there  acquired,  and  on  the  other  the  JustioB 

.of  the  country  has  been  more  directly  and  openly  insulted. 

Objections  to  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdiction, — As  the  law  of  the 

jurisdiction  may  be  supported  in  opposition  to  any  other,  by  re^ 

soning  such  as  the  above,  so  there  are  considerations  to  be  placed 

against  it,  which  bear  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  objections  iigainst 

,  this  principle  of  decision. 

Thus  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  question  in  cased  like  the 
present  of  denying  redress  altogether,  or  of  leaving  foreigners  in 
these  circumstances  without  any  relief;  but  the  true  andoidy 
question  is  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  that  relief  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  If  a  wife,  for  example,  should  apply  to  the  Coasis- 
torial  Court  for  protection  against  her  husband's  cruelty  and  mal- 
treatment, or  to  obtain  from  him  the  immediate  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  support,  no  distinction  could  be  made  between  a 
native  and  a  foreigner.;  the  interference  of  the  court  would  be  kh 
stant  as  the  necessity  would  be  obvious.  But  the  question  now 
at  issue  is  different  in  two  respects.  First,  the  necessity  is  not 
equally  urgent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  consequences  of  inter- 
ference are  far  more  extensive  and  hazardous.  Secondly,  vfhexi  the 
case  is  more  closely  examined,  the  hardship,  even  upon  the  jiiop- 
cent  party,  of  denying  the  claim  for  this  particular  redress,  is  hyiuo 
means  so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be;  for  the  divorce  is 
not  one  of  those  remedies  to  which  a  wife  would  in  such  circum- 
stances have  a  right  elsewhere,  and  .above  all  in  her  own  CQuntry:;  so 

that 
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that  she  is  not  put  in  a  worse  condition  than  she  held  there,  by  the 
obligation  of  following  her  husband  to  the  place  of  the  new  juris- 
diction. It  is  a  remedy  on  which  she  did  uot  calculate;  she  is  de- 
prived therefore  of  no  privilege,  but  is  merely  debarred  from  taking 
an  accidental  advantage  which  roust  have  always  been  foreign  to 
her  thoughts.  Some  other  topics  of  objection  to  the  plea  of  the 
jurisdiction  come  properly  to  be  considered  under  the  particular 
rules  in  support  of  which  they  form  the  leading  ai^ument.  But 
so  far  as  the  question  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  lo- 
cality of  the  olfence,  as  rendering  it  a  fit  subject  for  action  be- 
fore the  Scottish  courts  and  for  decision  by  the  Scottish  law,  it  is 
answered  that  the  action  of  divorce  is  not  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  punishment  and  public  example,  buta  civil  suit  at  the  instance 
and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  injured  spouse.  Besides,  although 
the  crime  shall  have  taken  place  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  no  less  a 
ground  for  the  suit,  and  no  less  admissible  to  proof,  than  if  it  had 
happened  within  the  limits  of  the  Scotch  territory  ;  which  proves 
not  only  that  the  jurisdiction  is  otherwise  founded,  but  also  that 
the  preservation  of  public  morals  is  not  the  orighial  aim  or  the 
true  purpose  of  the  proceeding.  Again,  though  it  be  true  that  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  arising  from  personal  state  and  condition  is 
not  confined  to  the  particular  country'  where  that  state  has  been 
constituted,  yet  these  rights  cannot  be  considered  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  laws  under  which  they  were  established,  or  with  a 
view  to  which,  as  defining  the  obligations  of  the  parties,  their  en- 
gagement was  contracted,  it  is  not  enough  therefore  that  the 
parties  should  have  merely  such  a  residence  in  Scotland  as  serves 
to  found  jurisdiction,  since  it  would  be  anomalous  and  unreason- 
able to  regulate  the  conditions  of  personal  state  by  the  laws  of  a 
country  where  that  state  had  not  been  constituted  and  was  not  to 
be  held.  Nor  would  the  tribunals  of  one  kingdom  determine  in 
this  manner  the  most  common  and  trivial  engagements  of  trade  or 
copartnership  between  the  subjects  of  another. 

Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  if  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  should  re- 
gulate every  such  case,  great  and  unavoidable  inconvenience  might 
be  the  result;  for  if  no  previous  change  of  residence  is  required,  no 
renunciation  of  the  law  under  which  the  marriage  was  contracted, 
and  no  voluntary  subjugation  to  the  municipal  rules  of  another 
kingdom,  this  most  injurious  and  absurd  consequence  would  fol- 
low, that  foreigners,  even  if  shipwrecked  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
might  be  liable,  merely  through  that  casualty,  to  the  Scottish  law. 
Nor  would  it  in  reality  be  less  incongruous  that  a  native  of 
England,  whose  fortune  and  interests  have  been  always  situated 
there,  should,  while  he  is  for  the  first  time  placing  his  foot 
on  the  Scottish  border,  be  carried  by  a  personal  citation  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  Consistorial  Court  at  Ediuburgh,  and  have  decree  of  di- 
vorce passed  against  him  according  to  a  law  of  which,  perhaps, 
he  knows  nothing  and  has  never  heard.  That  one  who  is  visiting 
a  foreign  country  should  be  compelled  to  answer  in  a  civil  suit, 
brought  against  him  from  any  the  most  distant  quarter  of  the 
globe,  might  be  to  him  the  extremity  of  hardship,  and  is  not  re- 
quisite in  the  common  case  for  the  security  of  the  claimant.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  what  are  termed  by  the  English  law  transitory, 
in  opposition  to  local,  actions,  follow  the  person  and  may  be 
brought  in  any  place.  Yet  this  is  to  be  understood  under  a  rea- 
sonable limitation ;  nor  will  it  be  sufficient  that  they  are  brought 
merely  at  any  place  where  the  party  is  accidentally  found,  or  pur- 

E>8ely  entangled  when  unprovided  with  the  means  of  defence, 
ut  further,  when  it  is  proposed  not  only  to  sue  him,  but  even  to 
fasten  upon  him  the  foreign  law  and  obligation,  the  hardship  k. 
infinitely  greater.     Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  if  his  guilt  is 

!>roved  he  has  sustained  no  injury  and  has  no  room  to  complain; 
or,  whatever  may  have  been  his  immorality  and  vice>  crtdl  die 
measure  of  punishment  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to  be  legal, 
and  previously  known  in  order  to  be  felt  as  just.  Besides,  the 
individual  defendant  is  not  the  only  party  whose  interest  is  to  be 
consulted ;  for  there  may  be  children  whose  rights  are  involved  b^ 
the  event,  and  who  must  in  these  cases,  however,  innocent  of  the 
guilt,  be  sharers  in  the  penalty. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  given  for 
the  law  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is 
more  peculiarly  exposed.  We  shall  observe  the  same  order  under 
the  two  remaining  heads. 

£.  Law  of  the  Contract;  in  other  words,  law  of  the  country 
er  place  where  the  marriage  was  constituted. 

Although  marriage  be  a  state  or  condition,  the  privil^es  of 
which  are  not  left  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  parties,  but  arf^ 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  countries,  yet  nevertheless 
that  state  is  in  every  case  constituted  by  a  voluntary  paction.  There 
are  indeed  personal  conditions,  as  those  of  major  or  minor,  sane  or 
insane,  and  others,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  vnll  of  the  parties, 
but  are,  without  any  controul  on  their  side,  constituted  or  pro« 
vided  for  by  the  law.  But  the  relation  of  inarriage  is  in  Scotland 
always  created  by  the  act  and  agreement  of  the  individuals.  The 
conditions  therefore  expressed  or  implied  in  that  original  agree* 
ment,  if  conformable  to  the  law  under  which  it  was  made,  ought 
injustice  to  govern  thereafter  the  rights  and  interest  of  those  con- 
cerned. If  it  were  not  so  ruled,  the  contracting  parties  would  in 
reality  be  making  an  engagement  of  which  they  knew  neither  the 
meaning  nor   the  consequences.    Other  laws  then,  and  other 

courts. 
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courts,  are  bound  on  general  principles  of  equity  to  respect  the 
contract  thus  legally  t'onned,  and  the  essentiul  conditioati  which 
have  been  attached  to  it,  if  not  directly  opposite  to  those  para- 
mount rules  of  religious  and  moral  government,  which  are  recog- 
nized by  themselves  as  governing  principles,  and  necessary  for  the 
well  being  of  society.  On  these  principles,  indeed,  the  Scotch 
laws  would  refuse  all  effect  to  polygamy  or  concubinage,  as  they 
have  done  to  the  state  of  slavery  when  attempted  to  be  enforced 
in  that  country.  But  nothing  of  this  occurs  in  the  present  case. 
Marriage  is  a  contract  indissoluble  by  the  \nvr  uf  England — a  law 
'which  is  well  known  to  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  and  which, 
by  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  they  expressly  bind  them- 
selves  to  obey.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  such  a  condition  which 
the  law  of  Scotland  can  object  to  as  either  immoral  or  unjust;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is,  in  spirit  and  iu  principle,  the  law  of  both  coun- 
tries; marriage  is  in  Scotland  as  in  England  a  supposed  union  for 
life,  and  even  in  the  former  country  the  exceptions  to  its  indis- 
soluble nature  are  few,  and  extorted  by  some  sort  of  necessity. 
The  sacred  quality  of  the  conjugal  relation  is  fully  recognized  in 
the  system  of  that  law,  and  in  the  high  punishments  which  it  in- 
flicts for  the  crime  of  adultery.  It  tolerates  divorce  in  certain 
cases,  but  even  in  these  does  not  favour  it.  Every  view  therefore 
conspires  to  forbid  any  unnecessary  extension  of  divorce  even  in 
Scotland — a  remedy  properly  classed,  by  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
Consistorial  Court,  among  the  mournful  privileges  of  her  law. 
Neither  would  it  be  safe,  on  other  grounds,  that  a  husband  should 
have  it  in  his  power,  by  placing  his  family  at  pleasure  in  any 
foreign  land,  thus  to  invert  the  obligations  of  the  conjugal  en- 
gagement, and  alter  so  important  a  part  of  its  conditions.  Any 
rule  which  should  enable  the  husband,  by  a  mere  change  of  his 
dwelling  place,  to  disappoint  the  rights  of  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
the  interests  of  their  offspring,  would  be  fraught  with  injustice  ; 
and  it  would  be  no  leas  contrary  to  the  general  good  of  society; 
for  it  is  important  to  the  community,  that  no  doubt  should  exist  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  conjugal  relation,  no  uncertainty  prevail  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  subsist;  and  that  marriage  when  once 
contracted  should  be  known  to  retain  its  fixed  character,  in  what- 
ever place  the  parties  shall  reside,  and  wherever  they  may  go. 

But  further,  in  considering  what  is  the  fit  rule  of  decision,  we 
must  never  forget  its  connexion  with  the  other  very  important 
inquiry — what  effect  is  the  decision  entitled  to  receive  in  other 
countries?  and  particularly  what  authority  can  it  justly  claim  in 
the  country  where  the  relation  w  as  constituted  i  Liet  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  Scotchman  should  repair  to  a  country  where  divorce 
may  be  obtained  on  evidence  of  a  voluntary  separation  for  a  few 

months 
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months  perhaps,  or  a  few  weeks — and  inich  is  said  to  be  the  law 
in  some  of  the  North  American  states — ^that  the  parties  should  have 
had  it  in  view  to  take  advantage  of  this  rule,  and  after  accomplish- 
ing that  object  should  forthwith  be  found  again  in  their  native  land 
— would  they  be  thereby  disengaged,  and  at  liberty  to  contract 
new  en^gements  under  the  law  of  Scotland?  If  not,  the  foreign' 
law  which  had  applied  its  own  canon,  without  regard  to  the  ob- ' 
ligations  in  which  the  parties  were  bound  to  each  other  by  dieir 
solemn  contract,  must  have  committed  an  act  of  injustice.  But. 
such,  in  all  respects,  is  the  case  of  an  English  marriage  dissolved  in 
Scotland.  According  to  any  rule  of  interpretation  but  that  of  die 
contract,  persons  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  married  in  one  place 
and  unmarried  in  another;  be  entitled  by  this  law  to  important 
privileges ;  be  obnoxious  by  that  to  degradation  and  punishment 
-^a  situation  productive  of  unspeakable  distress  and  disorder  in- 
extricable. But  such  conflicts  can  only  be  avoided  by  giving  effect 
to  the  law  contended  for — a  clear  and  consistent  rule  wfaich  can 
be  the  cause  of  no  after  shock  or  perplexity;  for  parties  contract- 
ing are  thus  made  to  fulfil  what  they  voluntarily  undertook,  re- 
ceive, wherever  they  pass,  that  measure  of  justice  which  is  dealt 
to  them  at  home,  and,  when  they  return  thither,  return  with  the 
same  rights  which  they  carried  out,  unembarrassed  by  change  of 
circumstance,  and  undbturbed  by  foreign  power.  At  all  events, 
and  whatever  exception  may  in  certain  cases  be  admissible^  die 
rule  of  the  contract  is  the  only  just  and  safe  one,  where  the  parties^ 
at  the  time  of  their  engagement,  had  no  view  to  the  law  of  another 
country  as  their  future  home.  If,  indeed,  a  Scotchman  shall 
marry  in  England,  or  an  Englishman  marry  in  Scotland,  according 
to  the  rites  of  either  law,  but  without  any  purpose  of  residence, 
and  having  no  other  connexion  with  that  which  is  to  him  a  fbre^ 
country,  it  is  at  least  a  different  question  whether  the  law,  which 
has  fortuitously  regulated  the  solemnity  of  his  nuptials,  ought 
likewise  to  regulate  his  permanent  obligations  and  his  claims,  in 
the  former  case  the  contract  cannot  properly  be  termed  an  Eng< 
lish  contract,  nor  in  the  latter  can  it  be  termed  a  Scotch  one.  The 
rule  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  or  Judicial  sense.  The  place 
or  country  of  the  contract  is  not  the  rulmg  principle,  but  a  short 
way  of  expressing  it;  the  place  is  an  indication  of  the  contract, 
but  not  the  measure  of  it.  A  contract  is  the  act  and  mind  of  the 
parties  who  make  it — the  place  regulates  the  form :  this  latter, 
mdeed,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  other.  So  it  is  at  least  in  the 
usual  case,  because  the  law  of  the  territory  and  that  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  engaging  parties  are  commonly  the  same. 
But  this  presumption  is  not,  in  the 'case  of  foreigners,  absolute; 
the  exception  in  their  favour  would  not  therefore  be  inconsistent 

with 
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with  the  rule  now  conteuded  for.  Not  sn  with  English  parties; 
they  cannotoppugn  or  rebiit  the  presumption  that  by  marrying  in 
England  tbey  intended  to  contract  an  indissoluble  engagement, 
Natives  of  whatever  country  must  be  supposed  to  know,  and  to 
int»id,  the  whole  obligations  of  their  law,  and  to  them  the  condi- 
tions which  it  imposes  are  indefesaible.  To  abrogate  these  con- 
ditions therefore  by  any  judicial  authority  would  be  to  annul  the 
rights  created  by  that  contract,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  opposing 
party,  of  those  who  derive  any  title  by  the  marriage,  and  of  the 
public  interest. 

Objections  to  the  Law  of  the  Co n/racf.— While  the  law  of  the 
contract  is  enforced  by  arguments  Ukc  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  objections  which  strike  in  a  peculiar  manner  against 
the  application  of  this  rule. 

For  it  is  argued  that  marriage,  with  the  rights  consequent  upon 
i^  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  mere  purpose  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  contract  it,  nor  the  subject  of  private  stipulation 
only  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  matter  of  public  ordinance,  because  it 
is  of  general  interest;  it  is  taken  altogether  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  law,  and  wherever  it  is  held,  it  must  be  held  under  the 
conditions,  and  subjected  to  all  the  provisions  and  accidents,  ap- 
pointed for  it  by  the  public  authority.  Whether  marriage  is,  even 
by  the  EngUsh  law,  indissoluble,  according  to  the  just  sense  and 
spirit  of  that  term,  is  matter  of  great  doubt.  Perhaps  the  sole 
amount  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  canon  is  that  the  power  of 

■  dissolving  that  tie  is  not  vested  in  the  ordinary  courts  within  Eng- 
land, nor  is  any  procedure  known  to  them  by  which  that  object, 
even  supposing  it  not  forbidden  by  any  more  general  maxim  of 
die  law,  could  be  accomplished.     That  it  was  otherwise  at  a  pe- 

•  nod-not  of  the  remotest  antiquity  there  is  authority  for  believing. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  even  now  an  English  marriage  may 
be  dissolved  by  interposition  of  the  legislative  power,  and  that  a 
proceeding  for  this  purpose,  originating  on  the  application  of  pri- 
vate parties,  is  well  known  in  tliat  kingdom;  which  proves  suf- 
ficiently that  divorce,  though  Jt  may  not  in  England  be  demanded 
as  an  absolute  right,  is  not  held  to  be  immoral  in  its  purpose,  or 
eoDtrarv  to  the  principles  acknon'ledged  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  contract,  ex- 
pressed or  legally  implied,  are  inherent  and  unchangeable,  and 
that  this  principle  determines  the  present  point,  two  mistakes  are 
committed.  It  is  forgot,  in  the  first  place,  thai  the  question  is  not 
as  to  a  condition  or  right  arising  out  of  the  contract,  but  aa  to  a 
remedy  for  the  breach  and  violation  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  forgot  that  the  after  divorce  is  not  an  act  of  the  parties,  or  either 
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of  them,  but  an  act  of  the  law.  Partiat  make  no  provision  as  to 
the  right  of  divorce^  nor  is  the  Scotch  ritual  different  firom  ^ 
English  in  that  respect.  And  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  forego 
a  right  like  this,  which  is  provided  for  the  public  benefit,  they 
could  not  accowplish  their  purpose:  they  can  neither  create 
such  a  privilege  in  their  favour,  nor  renounce  it  to  their  disad- 
vantage. The  conditions  of  the  contract  are,  indeed,  unalterable' 
by  the  will  of  the  parties;  and  such  is  the  law  of  both  countries; 
but  here  is  no  attempt  made  to  infringe  them  by  that  wilL  In 
these  respects  the  case  is  altogether  different  firom  those  which  are 
sometimes  referred  to  on  the  subject,  where  voluntary  transactions 
takins  place  abroad,  and  authorized  by  the  foreign  law,  have  been 
sustamed  in  British  courts,  though  contrary  to  our  positive  inslir" 
tutions,  if  not  contrary  to  our  sense  of  morality  and  abstract  joa-* 
tice — such  as  the  stipulation  for  a  higher  interest  than  our  legal 
rate,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Now  a  contract,  however 
kwful  in  itself,  and  however  much  the  terms  of  it  may  originallj 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  contractors,  but  much  more  a  contract 
which  resolves  into  the  creation  of  a  personal  state  and  relaticHi^ 
known  to  all  civilized  societies  and  clothed  with  privileges  by 
every  law,  is  not  to  be  identified  as  it  were  merely  with  the  place 
where  it  is  made;  it  is  not  a  slave  of  the  soil,  not  fatally  Imked 
and  riveted  to  the  spot  of  its  birth ;  neither  does  it  afterwards  go^ 
abroad  with  all  those  qualifications  and  accidents  which  partico-' 
lor  policy  may  have  given  it  at  home.  That  a  particular  relation; 
should  be  so  accompanied,  not  only  with  its  substantial  conditions^ 
but  with  all  its  modifications  and  consequences,  is  impracticable^ 
or  would  be  tlie  source  of  infinite  disorder.  Nor  is  this  distioctioo 
confined  by  any  means  to  the  case  of  the  conjugal  relation,  but  ia 
common  to  other  personal  conditions  as  well  as  to  more  ordinary 
contracts.  Powers  and  privileges  may  be  committed  to  a  parent 
or  a  master  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  which,  though  blameless 
in  themselves,  yvill  no  longer  have  any  authority  if  he  seeks  to  en- 
force them  in  another.  Indissolubility,  even  if  it  were  to  be  coo« 
sidered  as  properly  a  condition  of  English  marriages,  is  not  of 
their  essence,  not  an  indelible  character  impressed  upon  the  con-* 
tract,  but,  like  the  various  modes  of  its  constitution,  a  local  quali- 
fication only,  which  has  no  natural  influence  and  can  have  no  legal 
effect  in  other  realms.  It  may  be  asked  whether,  if  a  marriage 
between  English  parties  has  been  celebrated  in  Scotland  accord- 
ing to  the  English  forms,  and  shall  be  afterwards  dissolved  in 
Scotland,  the  decree  of  divorce  would  be  received  to  thaj  effect 
in  England?  If  it  would,  then  the  exclusion  of  divorce  does  not 
depend  on  the  solemnity  or  the  ritual  of  the  engagement.  If  it 
would  not  be  received,  then  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  contract  which 

regulates, 
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regulates,  but  something  else,— Or  it  may  be  asked, whether  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  between  Scotch  persons  wilbin  Scotland,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  English  episcopal  church,  could  or 
could  not  be  effectually  dissolved  by  the  Scotch  court — a  case 
which  would  prove  a  touchstone  to  the  rule  contended  for?— Nor 
would  the  adoption  of  the  rule  in  question  be  consistent  with  the 
public  good  in  any  country ;  for  by  thus  in  a  manner  importing  the 
peculiar  and  contradictory  laws  established  in  other  kingdoms  and 
places,  which,  though  opposite  to  our  own  and  to  each  other,  may 
not  be  immoral  or  unjust  in  themselves,  tlie  most  incongruous  re- 
sults would  necessarily  follow;  the  law  on  these  iraporlanl  sub- 
jects could  no  longer  be  interpreted  with  uniformity  even  in  the 
same  courts,  and  unavoidable  disorder  would  be  introduced  into 
society. 

3.  Lore  of  the  Residence. — Lastly,  it  remains  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  argument  for  and  against  the  Law  of  Domicile  that  is 
to  say,  the  law  of  the  country  or  place  where  the  parties  have  their 
fixed  and  ordinary  abode  at  the  time  when  the  action  is  com- 
menced. 

In  favour  of  this  rule  it  is  observed,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  that  place  where  the  state  is  to  be  held ; 
Slid  the  contracting  parties  must  be  supposed  to  have  contem- 
plated that  law,  and  that  only.  A  stranger  who  happens  to  marry 
abroad  with  an  intention,  perhaps,  of  returning  next  day  to  his  na- 
tive home,  has  no  thought  about  the  foreign  law  further  than  con- 
cerns the  solemnity  required  for  the  legal  constitution  of  bis  mar- 
fiage ;  he  thinks  of  home,  of  the  consequences  which  there  attend 
that  solemn  engagement,  of  the  rights  which  it  confers  and  the 
obligations  which  it  imposes  there.  If  the  courts  of  his  own  coun- 
try should,  from  some  strange  and  preposterous  construction  of  rhe 
maxim  which  authorizes  a  regard  to  foreign  contracts,  apply  to 
him  on  his  return  those  rules  to  which  he  would  have  been  sub- 
jected had  he  remained  in  the  foreign  territory,  what  should  we 
call  it,  but  a  perversion  of  all  rules  and  a  mockery  of  all  justice  f 
According  to  the  sound  distinction  on  this  general  head  of  the 
law,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield* — and  which  is  pointed 
out,  indeed,  by  the  obvious  dictate  of  reason — although  the  com- 
mon rule  be,  that  '  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  and  not 
where  action  is  brought,  is  to  be  considered  in  expounding  and  en- 
forcing the  contract,' — '  this  rule  admits  of  an  exception  n  here  the 
parlies  at  the  time  of  fnaking  the  contract  had  a  view  to  a  different 
kingdom.'  Agreeably  to  this  interpretation  a  marriage  by  English 
parties  at  Gretna-Green,  in  Scotland,  has  been  held  nevertheless 
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to  be  ail  Englisli  marriage;  and  so  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  held 
by  Lord  Hale,  that  a  Quaker  marriage  was  valid,  though  not  re- 
gularly solemnized  by  the  English  law.  But  if  this  be  the  true 
construction;  if,  when  parties  have  Contracted  die  relation  of 
marriage  during  a  transient  residence  abroad,  such  be  the  nile  of 
justice  in  determining  the  rights  consequent  upon  it,  what  reason 
c*an  there  be  why,  in  case  of  a  like  transient  residence  abroad  after 
its  completion,  the  same  rule  should  not  be  admitted  and  applied 
in  a  question  of  its  dissolution  r  Where,  indeed,  the  country  of  the 
residence  has  also  been  that  of  the  marriage,  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding will  appear  to  be  more  obvious  and  certain.  The  union 
of  these  two,  or  indeed  of  any  two,  circumstances  among  Aosein 
question,  such  as  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  with  the  law  of  the 
contract,  or  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  with  that  of  the  resi- 
dence, adds  an  apparent  strength  to  the  case  and  rale  con- 
tentled  for,  whatever  that  may  be;  for  it  lessens  the  difficulty  by 
removing  some  of  ihe  contending  pleas.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  the  law  of  the  residence  and  that  of  the  contract  are 
the  same,  and  tlie  reasons  which  recommend  either  rule  are  at 
bottom  of  one  quality  and  kind ;  for  the  law  of  tlie  contract,  when 
its  terms  are  not  precisely  fixed  by  convention,  will  be  construed  as 
being  that  of  the  country  where  the  parties  live  and  have  made 
themselves  responsible.  There  may  be  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  these,  arising  from  an  at\er-change  of  residence;  but 
the  true  foundations  and  groundwork  are,  the  agreement  of  the 
|»ersons  contracting  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  limita- 
tions on  that  agreement  which  are  imposed  by  law  for  the  good 
of  the  society  wherein  they  live.  Mutual  consent  in  die  com- 
pact of  marriage  is  controuled  in  some  respects  for  the  generat  ad- 
vantage, but  where  not  so  controuled  it  starts  up  again  as  the  re- 
gulatiug  principle.  Now  persons  who  are  contracting  this  bond 
must  certainly  be  held  to  intend  the  law  of  that  place  which  they 
have  chosen  as  their  home,  as  the  seat  of  their  other  ties  and  inte- 
rests. This  principle,  when  it  is  put  to  the  trial,  will  be  found  ca- 
pable of  govemmg  throughout.  JLet  it  be  supposed  that  the  parties 
shall  afterwards  be  within  the  precincts  of  a  territory  where  some 
diiferent  law  is  administered,  and  that  one  of  them  is  cited  by  tha 
(Hher  bt^fore  a  tribunal  of  that  country — Will  it  not  depend  od  the 
cin^uinstauces  in  which  they  have  been  found  there,  what  conne 
shall  be  followed  by  tlie  jiM%er  Oiie  kind  of  residence,  it  has 
been  obser\etl«  is  sutheient  for  juristlictiou  merely.  But  surety  it 
must  be  a  very  ditTer^uit  kiml,  which  renders  a'persov  not  obIt 
auuHiable  for  eriminal  act<«  directly  infringiug  the  laws  of  Aat 
LuhI  and  the  s;ifely  of  its  inhabiuiuts,  but  subject  also,  in  matters 
of  pri\  ute  n$lii » to  its  parti\  ular  rules  and  civ  il  constitulion.     This 

principle 


principle  is  fully  recognized  in  tjucstions  of  succession.  A  person 
does  not  change  his  legal  condition  by  the  mere  act  of  travelling. 
Till  he  has  acquired  some  real  and  established  connexion  with 
the  place  and  the  community,  he  has  no  interest  in  them,  nor  have 
ihey  in  him,  to  provoke  or  justify  the  interference  of  their  muni- 
cipal law.  Would  our  courts  entertain  an  action,  even  at  the  iur 
stance  of  a  slave  seeking  freedom  from  a  foreign  master,  if  the 
parties  were  merely  passing  through  the  territory?  At  all  events 
many  pleas  may  be  figured,  such  as  claims  for  debt  contracted  in 
their  own  country,  or  rights  depending  on  a  construction  of  its 
laws,  where  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce  between  strangers, 
and  unjust  even  should  tlie  defendant  wave  the  objection;  because 
the  interest  of  other  parties  who  are  absent  may  be  endangered 
by  the  proceeding.  Those  who  contract  marriage  are  not  fixed 
to  the  place  of  its  constitution  more  than  those  who  form  other 
personal  engagements;  and,  when  they  abandon  one  country  and 
take  up  their  dwelling  in  another,  they  must  be  supposed  to  con- 
template the  laws  of  that  new  abode  which  they  have  chosen. 
An  Englishman  may  remove  to  Scotland,  transferring  his  family 
establishment,  his  fortune  and  hjs  jnu'suits,  to  the  latter  country. 
When  he  does  so,  the  same  reasons  which  formerly  subjected  him 
to  the  English  law  will  now  subject  him  to  the  Scotch,  In  truth 
it  is  still  the  same  rule,  the  same  general  principle,  which  governs 
— it  is  the  law  of  the  residence  in  both.  Here  is  no  hardship  and 
no  difliculty.  The  law  of  the  jurisdiction  becomes  now  the  law 
of  justice,  not,  indeed,  for  the  ptirpose  of  annulling  rights  which 
h»d  been  legally  acquired  by  the  parties  elsewhere,  but  for  the 
sc^ution  of  those  questions  and  claims  which  may  emerge  after 
{[heir  subjection  to  a  new  government  and  judicature.  If  they 
yrere  not  thus  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  country,  and  responsible 
according  to  its  rules  for  the  breach  even  of  their  civil  engage- 
ments, they  would  esist  as  a  kind  of  insulated  body  deta<:hed  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  object  either  of  its  opprobrium 
or  its  envy— a  situation  hostile  at  once  to  the  morals  and  the  com- 
fort of  society.  This  rule  of  decision  might  be  fqrtller  enforced 
1^  th^  example  of  prescriptions  or  limitatioiis  of  actions,  which 
will  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  residence,  although  it  may 
happen  that  the  debt  had  been  constituted  jvhere  that  exception 
had  no  place;  for  it  is  now  a  question,  pot  qf  the  constitution  of 
an  obligation,  but  of  its  extinction. 

Ohjectium  to  the  Law  of  t  lie  Hesiderice.—Ofi  the  other  hand  it 
any  be  objected  to  this  rule  of  decision,  that  the  intentions  and 
mind  of  any  person  in  fixing  his  place  of  residence,  qr  in  leaving 
one  residence  for  another,  are  in  many  cases  exlreijielj  doubtful, 
and  that  the  proof  is  in  all  cases  uncertain ;  for  it  is  no  easy  matter 
n  .'1  1" 
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to  connect  the  fact  of  the  removal  with  the  mental  views  of  the 
actor.  Who  shall  say  what  time  and  circumstances  are  enovgh, 
or  what  too  little,  to  constitute  a  residence,  or  to  prove  a  real 
change  of  it  ?  Or  who  shall  prevent  a  person  from  taking  all  those 
outward  measures  which  create  legal  presumption,  while  he 
secretly  meditates  quite  another  scheme  ?  Collusion  would  thus 
find  materials  and  those  provided  by  the  law  itself.  What  is  still 
worse,  the  important  rights  of  marriage,  and  the  interests  both  of 
parent  and  offspring,  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  uncertain 
rule,  and  to  the  hazard  of  subtle  and  dubious  construction*  On 
this  account  it  might  even  be  more  easily  yielded  that  the  law,  not 
of  the  place  where  the  parties  reside  at  the  time  of  the  action,  but 
of  the  place  (if  it  be  different)  where  they  resided  at  the  time  oi 
the  marriage,  is  the  proper  rule  and  ought  to  govern  the  decisioD. 
This  at  least  is  more  consistent  and  precise;  for  it  not  only  tallies 
with  the  presumed  intention  of  the  persons  contracting,  who  must 
have  looked  to  that  law  when  they  undertook  their  obligations, 
and  is  therefore  in  this  respect  equally  just  with  the  rule  above 
contended  for;  but  further,  and  in  which  respect  it  is  greatly 
superior,  it  furnishes  a  permanent  measure  of  justice  between 
them,  not  altered  by  capricious  changes  of  habitation,  nor  sab- 
ject  to  evasion  by  pretended  ones. 

To  this  latter  modification,  it  admits  of  being  objected  hi 
reply,  that  a  change  of  residence  is  not  always  capricious,  but 
often  proper,  advantageous,  and  even  necessary;  nor  is  die  case 
of  exception  or  danger  to  be  taken  for  the  foundation  of  an  im- 
portant rule.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  parties 
themselves  are  exclusively  concerned ;  for  the  interest  of  the  society 
with  which,  on  a  change  of  residence,  they  come  to  be  connected, 
is  no  less  to  be  considered.  J\nd  as  to  the  difiiculty  of  proving 
that  real  change  of  abode  which  is  required,  it  is  not  exclusive^ 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  but  exists  to  an  equal  degree  in 
many  others  where  patrimonial  interests  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment are  involved.  It  is  a  difficulty  too,  which  is  much  over- 
rated when  it  is  supposed  to  launch  us  into  a  mere  ocean  of  pre- 
sumptions; for  the  law  has  prudently  placed  the  burthen  of  proof 
on  the  person  who  alleges  a  change,  and  unless  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  support  of  that  allegation  be  satisfactory,  the  former  re- 
sidence will  be  held  also  as  the  present.  But  to  reject  altogether 
a  proof  thus  drawn  from  acts  and  circumstances  of  an  external 
nature,  merely  because  it  involves  questions  of  construction  more 
or  less  difficult,  would  be  to  refuse  evidence  in  some  of  its  most 
legal  and  best  established  modes,  and  sacrifice  the  substance  of 
justice  to  a  futile  desire  for  unattainable  certainty. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  from  a  perusal  of  these  proceed- 
ings. 
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ings,  that  the  Comniissary  Court  have  from  the  first  taken  up  this 
matter  as  one  of  very  serious  imporl,  which  it  was  tlieir  duty  on 
that  account  thoroughly  to  sift  and  examine;  that  they  have  ac- 
cordingly used  every  meana  to  determine  tlie  whole  question 
and  have  in  the  examination  of  it  displayed  learning  and  dili- 
gence of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  subject,  many  passages  might  be  eiitracted 
both  from  the  Reports  themselves  and  from  the  documents  fur- 
nished in  the  Appendix ;  but  in  our  attempt  to  exhibit  a  connected 
view  of  this  legal  controversy,  we  have  already  occupied  much  of 
the  reader's  time,  and  allowed  ourselves,  we  fear,  little  room  for 
quotation. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  particular  cases,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  opinions  formed  by  the  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  before  the  ultimate  decisions  pronounced  by  the 
court  of  review,  underwent  a  change  in  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry. In  the  first  case,  that  of  Utterton  against  Tewsh,  the  Com- 
missaries found  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  next,  that  of 
Gordon  against  Pye — for  the  case  of  Lindsay  against  Tovey  did 
not  come  to  a  decision  after  the  remit  by  the  House  of  Lords — 
they  likewise  dismissed  the  action,  considering  the  question 
fit  to  be  ruled  by  the  law  of  England,  as  the  place  both  of 
the  contract  and  the  residence.  In  that  which  followed, 
namely,  Edmonstone  against  Lockbart,  they  refused  the  divorce, 
singly  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  had  been  solemnized  in 
England.  In  the  fourth,  that  of  Duntze  against  Levett,  they  dis- 
missed the  pursuer's  claim, because  the  real  residence  of  the  parties 
was  in  England.  And  in  the  two  next,  that  of  Kibblewhite  against 
Rowland,  and  that  of  Butler  against  Forbes,  they  refused  the  di- 
vorce on  reasons  of  the  same  import;  namely,  that  the  real  resi- 
dence of  the  defender  was  in  the  one  case  England,  in  the  other 
Ireland,  according  to  the  law  of  both  which  countries  marriage  is 
indissoluble. 

Such  were  the  decisions  of  the  Commissaries,  till  successively 
altered  by  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  court  of  review.  We  do 
not  discover  that,  in  any  of  the  cases  thus  reviewed,  the  reasons 
or  grounds  of  judgment  were  set  forth  in  the  interlocutors  of  the 
supreme  court;  but,  on  two  several  occasions,  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  in  the  Second  Division  (or  chamber)  appear  from  a  note  of 
the  speeches  given  in  the  Appendix  to  these  lieports*  to  have 
been  divided  in  opinion  on  the  point  of  law.  During  the  discus- 
sion, also,  in  the  case  of  Levett,  and  two  others,  which  were  con- 
sidered along  with  it,  we  find  that  the  following  questions  were 

•  Appendii,  pp.  39t  and  following.     Ibid.  pp.  *36  and  folWiiie. 
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put  by  the  judges  of  the  Second  Division  to  the  other  ten  judges 
of  the  court : — '  Is  it  a  valid  defence  against  an  action  of  divorce  in 
Scotland,  on  account  of  adultery  committed  there,  that  the  marr 
riage  had  been  celebrated  in  England?  Or  that  the  parties  had 
been  domiciled  there,  when  thfi  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in 
Scotland?  Or  will  it  materially  affect  the  defence,  that  the  par- 
ties, though  married  in  England,  were  Scots  persons,  who  had 
thereafter  cohabited  in  Scotland,  and  continued  domiciled  there?'* 
It  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  these  questions,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  intended  to  embrace  all  the  issues  of  law  which  had 
arisen  in  these  cases ;  and  even  as  to  the  poiqi  of  domicil,  the  quesr 
tions  put  appear  to  have  had  an  exclusive,  or  at  least  a  particular 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  marriage,  without  consideration  of  what 
might  have  been  the  domicil  when  the  action  was  brought.  Acr 
cordingly  the  other  ten  judges  whose  answers  are  to  be  found 
immediately  subjoined  in  the  same  passage  of  the  Reports,  did 
so  understand  them;  for  their  lordships  conclude  their  answer 
in  these  words — ^  they  mean  to  give  their  opinion  only  on  the 
abstract  question  put  to  them,  and  to  say  that  the  mere,  fact  of 
the  marriage  having  been  celebrated  in  England,  whether  betweea 
English  or  Scots  parties,  is  not  per  se  a  defence  against  an  action 
of  divorce  for  adultery  committed  here/  It  will  further  be  ob- 
served from  these  last  expressions,  that  the  opinion  given  by  the 
judges  had,  in  strictness,  a  reference  only  to  those  cases  where  the 
alleged  acts  of  criminality  had  taken  place  within  Scotland;  beings 
the  hypothesis  in  the  questions.  But  as  the  cases  which  have 
already  been  decided  were  various  in  themselves,  and  the  circum- 
stances, particularly  in  the  last  two,  were  of  a  very  direct  and  uii- 
equivocal  nature,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
judgments  sustaining  the  divorce  in  all  of  them,  that  the  riile  of 
the  Scottish  law,  in  other  words  what  has  been  termed  in  the  fore-< 
going  argument  the  lanp  oj  the  jurisdiction,  is  found  by  the  su- 
preme court  in  Scotland  to  be  the  general  rule  of  decision  in  such 
actions,  whether  the  parties  to  the  suit  be  resident  or  strangers, 
and  whether  the  contract  has  been  a  Scotch  or  a  foreign  contract. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  judges  in  that 
court  had  entertained  a  doubt,  hqw  far  the  question  might  not  be 
affected  by  the  quality  of  the  defendant's  domicil  or  residence. 
For,  by  their  interlocutors  in  the  cases  Duntze  against  Levett, 
and  Butler  against  Forbes,  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
had,  in  both  these  cases,  been  founded  by  personal  citation  of 
the  defenders,  their  lordships  directed  that  a  further  inquiry  shpuld 
be  allowed  as  to  the  above  point;  namely,   that  the  pursuer 


•  Reports,  p.  115. 
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should  be  allowed  to  prove  ^  that  the  defender  was  domiciled  and 
resident  in  Scotland  when  the  action  was  raised/  But  it  does 
not  appear,  whether  the  judgment  which  was  afterwards  pro- 
nounced in  these  cases,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  court,  rested  on  the  evidence  adduced  respecting  the  defen- 
ders' actual  domicil,  and  the  nature  of  it ;  or  whether  it  was  ulti- 
mately held  that,  if  jurisdiction  be  founded,  the  place  of  residence 
and  nature  of  the  domicil  are  circumstances  not  essential  or  of 
decisive  importance. 

VVl^ether  separation  merely  is  a  remedy  which  it  is  competent 
fpf  the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh  to  grant  for  the  breach  of 
ponjugal  fidelity  has  not  hitherto  been  determined  by  the  superior 
pourt;  for  the  latter  have  ruled  in  favour  of  the  divorce  when 
c}a^med,  ^nd  no  case  has  yet  occurred  where  the  lesser  remedy, 
lias  bef^p  applied  for. 

II.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  first  question, 
namely.  What  is  the  rule  of  law  to  be  observed  by  the  Scotch, 
courts  in  deciding  the  cases  given,  we  shall  now  advert  to  the 
Other  main  branch  of  the  subject,  viz.  What  effect  shall  he  given 
\iy  the  courts  of  justice,  in  other  quarters  of  the  empire,  to  the 
d^ecisions  of  the  Scotch  courts  when  so  pronounced  ?  This  con- 
stitutes another  important  chapter  of  the  municipal  law  in  respect 
to  JX^2Xiex^  foreign ;  and,  like  the  preceding,  it  is  among  the  abstruse 
topics  of  jurisprudence.  We  can  only  touch,  and  that  very 
superficially,  on  a  few  points.  But,  in  the  advanced  state  of  our 
law  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom,  this  whole  subject  is  well  de- 
serving of  a  separate  treatise  and  a  skilful  commentator. 

A  foreign  decree  may  either  be  presented  directly  for  execution, 
or  tendered  indirectly  as  the  ground  of  an  exception,  or  as  a  piece 
of  evidence.  In  the  former  character  there  is  no  occasion  to 
consider  it  here :  for  the  decree  of  the  Scottish  Consistory  has 
not  hitherto  been  placed  in  suit  before  any  of  the  English  courts 
with  a  view  to  obtain  process  of  execution  upon  it ;  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  of  a  nature  to  admit  that  proceeding.  But  it  has  been 
offered,  as  a  ground  of  exception,  against  an  indictment  for  the 
crime  of  bigamy.  This  question  is  beyond  doubt  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  in  importance  scarcely  inferior  to  the  former,  out  of 
which  it  naturally  arises  :  but  we  are  not  furnished  in  the  work. 
before  us,  nor  was  it  to  be  there  expected,  with  sufficient  mate-^ 
rials  for  understanding  the  solution  of  it.  Certain  distinctioiis 
there  are,  indeed,  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  recognized^. 
and  are  obvious.  Thus,  a  foreign  decree  may  have  determined 
the  identical  point  of  law  brought  in  question  at  home ;  or  it  may 
only  have  decided  something  collateral  to  or  in  unison  with  it,  some^ 

thing 
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diing  from  which  the  new  point  is  matter  of  inference  more  or 
less  direct.  Again,  it  may  happen,  that  one  suit  is  of  a  civil,  the 
other  of  a  penal  nature :  and  thus  of  other  distinctions.  Farther, 
when  the  decree  is  offered  not  as  a  plea  in  bar,  but  as  evi- 
dence of  feet,  it  may  possess  noore  or  less  authority,  according  to 
the  tank  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  which  it  was  given, 
or  according  to  the  intent  and  character  of  the  proceeding.  A 
separate  inquiry  too,  and  one  of  still  greater  importance,  may  arise 
in  all  such  cases,  viz.  Whether  the  decree  so  tendered,  and  the 
matter  supposed  to  be  concluded  by  it,  is,  or  is  not,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  proffered,  in  a  case 
directly  provided  for  by  that  law,  and  not  subject  to  the  iqpree- 
ment  of  parties.  Among  other  instances  which  might  be  re- 
ferred to  on  this  subject,  is  the  noted  case  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston,*  where  it  was  adjudged  that  a  sentence  by  the  spiritnal 
court  against  a  marriage,  in  a  suit  of  jactitation  of  marrii^,  (a 
fiction  by  which  the  validity  of  an  alleged  marriage  may  be 
tried,)  was  not  conclusive  evidence,  so  as  to  stop  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  from  proving  that  marriage  in  an  indictment  for 
bigamy.  Much  of  the  learning  on  this  part  of  the  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  admirable  pleadings  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  (Sir  William  de  Grey,)  in  answer  to  certain  ques- 
tions of  law  put  to  them  by  the  lords ;  both  of  which  throw 
great  light  on  the  general  question.  In  that  case,  the  sentence 
pleaded  in  bar  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Consistorial  Court 
of  London ;  so  that  it  was  the  sentence  not  only  of  a  court 
within  the  country  of  England,  but  of  one  whose  decision,  de- 
claring either  a  divorce  or  nullity  of  the  prior  marriage,  affords, 
by  the  statute  itself  which  enacts  the  pains  of  bigamy,  an  ex- 
ception against  the  prosecution.*}-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  in  that  case  strong  evidence  of  a  collusion  in  obtaining  tiie 
previous  decree  of  the  Consistorial  Court ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  pleadings,  that  the  parties  had  the  fortune  to  catch  a  juc^- 
ment  against  the  marriage,  by  mere  surprize  upon  the  justice  of 
the  court;  a  circumstance  which,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case. 


*  Trial  of  Elisabeth  Dacbess  Dowager  of  Kingston  for  Bigamy,  befofe  the  Hot 
of  Peers,  in  Westminster  Hall,  1776.— (State  Trials.)    See  likewise,  on  the  anbiect 
of  foreiffu  decrees,  the  proceedings  in  an  action  bj  Mr.  Anthony  Fabrigas  against  lieo- 
tenant  General  Moiftyn,  GoTemor  of  Minorca,  for  false  imprisonment  and  i>«ii8tHmfnt 
in  the  Common  Pleas  and  King's  Bench,  177S  and  1774. 

f  1  James  I.  c.  11.  (^I60:i)  It  b  declared,  among  other  exceptions,  that  the  act 
shall  not  extend  *  to  any  peraon  or  persons  that  are,  or  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  lach 
^bsequent]  nianiage,  divorced  by  any  sentence  had,  or  hereafter  to  he  had,  in  tho 
ecclesiastical  Court;  or  to  any  person  or  persons  where  the  former  marriage  bath  beea 
or  hereafter  shall  be,  by  sentence  in  the  £cck«tastical  Court,  declared  to  be  void  and 
•f  no  effect* 

would 
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would  be  suflicieut  to  set  aside  the  decree  however  otherwise 
conclusive. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  proceedinga  against  W,  Martin 
Lolly,  who  was  prosecuted  in  England  tor  bigamy,  notwithgtandiug 
a  divorce  from  his  prior  marriage,  previously  obtained  in  the  Com- 
missary Court  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  proceedings  form  an  im- 
portaut  feature  in  the  present  question.  The  trial, if  we  are  notmis- 
mformed,  took  place  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes :  when  the  points 
of  law  were  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges.  That 
opinion,  as  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  subsequent 
appeal  case,  Tovey  against  Lindsay,*  was,  '  that,  as  by  the 
English  law  marriage  was  indissoluble,  a  marriage  contracted  in 
England  could  not  be  dissolved  in  any  way,  except  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.' 

Such  is  the  only  information  furnished  as  to  that  case,  in  the 
work  before  us,  or  which  is  published  perhaps  in  an  authentic  form. 
The  situation  resulting  from  the  above  trial  and  conviction, 
as  connected  with  the  previous  and  following  decisions  of  the 
Scotch  courts,  is  certainly  not  a  little  painful  and  embarrassing. 
We. are  not  furnished  with  any  account  of  the  reasons  on  which 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Judges  rested  in  the  case  referred  to. 
Perhaps  the  respective  judgments  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
courts  are  not  in  exact  and  immediate  opposition  to  each  other : 
for,  independently  of  the  marked  difference  between  a  civil 
action  and  a  criminal  prosecution,  particularly  for  felony,  where 
the  parties  cannot  be  the  same  in  both,  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  Scottish  court  was  only  collateral  to  the  after- 
question.  It  had  pronounced  a  decree  of  divorce;  but  had 
determined  nothing  as  to  the  right  of  the  party  so  divorced  to 
marry  again  under  the  English  law,  or  the  validity  of  such  mar- 
nage,  even  with  a  view  to  civil  consequences,  and  still  less  as  to 
the  application  of  English  penal  law.  By  the  law  of  Scotland, 
indeed,  the  right  to  contract  a  new  marriage  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence from  the  divorce,  although  even  this  latter  question  was 
not  before  any  of  the  courts  of  that  country.  Remaining  in 
Scotland,  the  divorced  party  might  legally  contract  a  new  mar- 
riage :  returning  to  England,  he  committed  himself  to  the  English 
law— he  is  met  by  a  positive  statute,  and  the  courts,  when  called 
upon,  would  inflict  its  penalty ;  for  the  decree  of  the  Consis- 
torial  Court  of  Scotland  does  not,  by  that  statute,  furnish  a 
gromid  of  exemption;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  argued  that  by 
epedfyiug  certain  exceptions,   the  statute  precluded  every  other, 

*  Daw'*  Iteporti  ul  CiKi  upon  Appcnl*  nnd  Writi  of  Error  in  the  Houm  of  lords, 
1813.J4. 

Ht, 


L 
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I  He,  therefore,  wlio  revisits  his  former  coaiUry  in  sucb 
.  kt&nces,  does  so  at  Lis  OHit  peril,  und  faces  a  known  diHici 
.' Cuses,  indeed,  may  be  8nj)|>osed,  where  a  conflict  of  tlie  same 
I  'ilature,  and  results  no  less  contradictory,  might  arise  among  dif- 
[  fcrent  courts,  even  within  the  same  country :  such  cases  have  oc- 
P  curred,  on  various  occasions,  between  those  of  civil  and  criminal 
[jurisdiction  ;  and  they  may  l)«  found  within  the  precincts  of  the 
*  Statute  now  in  question.     I^ius  it  is  a  particular  proviso  of  this 

act,*  tliat  it  shall  not  extend  '  to  any  person  or  persons  whose 

basband  or  wife  shall  be  continually  remaining  beyood  Uie  seas 

by  the  space  of  seven  years  together,  or  whose  husband  or  wife 
I   ahall  absent  him  or  herself  from  the  other,  by  the  space  of  seveu 
h  years  together,  in  any  part?  within  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
t  one  of  them  not  knowing  tht;  other  to  be  living  within  that 
R'A  person  in  either  of  thi^ise  situations,  therefore,  who  contrat 

tew  marriage,  will  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  ;  yet,  if  the  al  _ 
I  •pouse  be  alive,  not  only  will  the  party  be  ptmishable  in  the  Spi- 
[  ntuul  Court,  but  the  second  marriage  is  undoubtedly  void  in  law, 

md  must  be  so  declared  by  that  court,  notwithstanding  tbc  cau~ 
Fwequenccs  which  woulil  thus  attach  to  the  party  with 
l,>«econd  engagement  had  been  maile,  tliotigh  iiltogcther  iunoi 
Bawd  to  the  issue  of   that   connection.f     Sucb  results, 

I't*  urged,  however  afflicting,  are  not  always  produced  by  

f  *f  jurisdiction,  or  oppositions  of  courts  ;  they  spring  from  ifce 
1  UDsvoidable  encounter  of  different  laws,  or  only  prove  the  im- 
I  1>erfection  of  human  institutions. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,   throughout  the  whole  of 
I  .^eslion,  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  inrlividuals  merely,  c 
I  which  a  personal  bar  and  disqu at ili cation  ought  to  be  re 

for  the  innocent  are  commonly  involved  with  the  guilty. 
I  not,  therefore,  by  the  observations  last  made,  meun  to  exteniule 
I  itffficulties  of  the  present  case  ;  or  to  contend  that  tbe  collision 
I  vhich  has  happened  is  really  not  of  greater  moment  than  oppo- 
f  ntioMs  or  anomalies  of  law,  such  as  those  ubovementioned; 
r  '«)iich  are  either  statutory  exceptions  to  some  statutory  penalty, 
I  «r  diliiculties  in  the  application  of  known  law,  against  which  hu- 

t' 

,  •  J  Jat  I,  c.  11.— ulr&iiiy  leierred  to. 

f  Oilier  CBiet  of  liardihip  scnrcelj  iiifcrioi  i|i  ilegrec,    maj  nnd  < 
mpimUau  uf  eitabliilied  law  in  this  dcpBitiueiit  of  riijlit).    Tliui  It  ii 
F.'fJDconJirig  la  llie  Eiiglith  qi^rriH^  luvr,    pruufi  fnr  dcclnring  iha  iiullit;  ur  a 

■■WnieiUe  pwly  contracliili;  »f|i5  under   Bgc  al  tlie  time,  and  hud  not  the  conM 

I  JBreul  orgnacdian,  uiaj  be  *ffeeLuflHy  Imiuglit  even  aftet  the  lapse  of  niatiy  jean,  and 
■  4fte  naniagebe  pronoanced  aliogetber  void,  iiotwilbilandinglbe  severe  consequence  Of 
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man  wisdom  cannot  effectually  provide.  In  [he  one  case  lliey  are 
precise  and  limited,  in  the  oilier  absolutely  inevitable.  But  the 
conflict  which  has  lately  arisen  is  of  a  diderciit  deacriptioti.  Its 
consequences  are  not  circumscribed  viitliin  definite  bomids;  nor 
ia  the  case  beyond  the  power  of  a  remedy,  if  it  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged to  require  it. 

Two  opposite  rules  of  cunatruction  have  been  severally  recog- 
nized as  law,  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. To  what,  extent,  and  ui  how  many  directions,  the  applica- 
tion of  them  would  lead,  it  is  diAicult  and  might  be  presump-' 
tuous  to  say.  But  there  are  some  purallel  situations  which  rea- 
dily present  themselves  to  view.  The  cases  whicU  have  hitherto 
occurred  are  those  of  divorce  for  the  crime  of  adultery :  but 
wrongful  desertion  is,  in  tike  manner,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  Here  then  is 
another  occasion,  where  it  may  be  expected  that  a  collision  would, 
in  certain  circumstances,  take  place — since  there  is  room  to  sup- 
pose, on  one  hand,  that  this  remedy  would  he  granted  by  the 
courts  of  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  English  parties;  and,  ou  the 
other,  that  the  courts  of  England  would  not  hold  the  English 
marriage  to  be  thereby  dissolved. 

Another  and  very  important  set  of  cases,  involving  a  similar 
doubt,  and  depending  on  the  application  of  rules  equiilly  adverse 
to  each  other,  are  those  affecting  the  condition  or  state  uf  legiti- 
macy. It  is  well  kno\\n  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  the  children 
born  before,  as  well  as  those  born  after,  the  marriage  of  their 
parents,  arc  thereby  I'endered  legitimate;  but  that  by  the  English 
law,  which  iu  this  mstance  resisted  the  authority  of  the  decretals, 
tnarriage  does  not  legitimate  the  previous  issue.  As  this  case  of 
iegititnatiun  by  subsequent  marriage  ia  intimately  connected  with 
tfie  case  of  divorce,  aud  runs  very  close  to  it  in  the  whole  of  its 
progress,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  pursue  it  for  a  moment  through 
some  of  the  same  steps,  not  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  for  the 
sake  of  light  and  contrast. 

We  would,  in  the  first  place,  then,  put  this  question  : — If  the 
parents  of  an  illegitimate  child,  being  natives  of  and  resident  in 
Scotland,  should  there  marry,  aud  afterwards  go  into  England, 
and  a  suit  should  arise  in  the  latter  country,  involving  the  (Question 
of  tliat  child's  legitimacy,  such  perhaps  as  a  claim  agamst  the 
parent  for  alimony — what  would  be  the  decision  of  the  English 
court  f  Perhaps  it  may  be  answered,  as  this  is  not  the  real  dif- 
ficulty of  the  case,  that,  like  a  contract  lawfully  constituted  abroad, 
the  marriage,  being  an  acknowledged  mode  of  legitimation  under 
the  Scottish  law,  would  be  sustained  to  the  same  effect  in  Uie 
courts  of  Enghind,  ,  -,  .,,„    '  .,.i<[     -ijj.      .   -j  -w  uj 
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But,  secondly,  let  us  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  that  thtf 
child  is  bom  of  English  parents,  natives  of  that  country  and  re- 
aiding  in  it — that  they  shall  afterwards  pass  over  to  Scotland,  and 
flBHurry  during  an  occasional  and  transient  abode  there,  or  it  may 
be  during  a  journey  undertaken  solely  for  that  purpose — and  that 
a  suit  shall  happen  to  arise  in  the  Scotch  courts,  involving  colla- 
terally the  point  of  legitimacy — What  would  be  their  decision  in 
such  a  case  ?  that  is  to  say.  Would  they  hold  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  in  Scotland  to  have  legitimated  the  issue  ?  And  again,  if 
It  were  to  be  so  decided  by  the  Scotch  courts,  and  the  same 
question  should  thereafter  incidentally  arise  in  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land, would  the  Scotch  decree  be  received  as  conclusive  on  diat 
point  ? 

Or,  we  may  suppose  that  the  parents,  natives  of  Scotland,  and 
having  their  residenc#  there,  shall,  during  a  transient  abode  of 
fortuitous  visit  in  England,  marry  in  the  latter  country — ^What 
would  be  the  judgment  of  the  Scotch  courts  on  the  question  of 
legitimacy  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  they  refuse  effect  to  this  mar- 
riage as  legitimating  a  previous  issue,  on  the  ground  that  it  was* 
contracted  where  a  different  law  prevails  ? — Or  what  would  be 
the  decision  of  the  English  courts  on  a  like  question  coming  col- 
.  laterally  before  them  ?  Would  they  hold  the  marriage  to  be  a 
legitimation,  on  account  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  although  that 
marriage,  or  the  constitution  of  legitimacy,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
took  place  in  a  country  which  recognizes  no  such  effect? 

In  the  two  cases  last  put,  would  the  temporary  domicil  (as  it  is 
called)  of  the  parents  be  held  to  impose  the  Scotch  law  in  one 
case  ?  or  would  it  be  held  to  defeat  that  law  in  the  other  ? 

But  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  parents  being  English,  and 
resident  in  England  when  their  illegitimate  offspring  were  bom, 
shall  afterwards  have  abandoned  that  country  and  removed  to 
Scotland,  with  an  evident  and  avowed  purpose  of  remaining  there 
—-and  after  the  lapse  of  years  shall  there  marry — and  a  questicm- 
Aen  arise  before  the  courts  of  the  country — What  would  be  tln^ 
judgment  of  those  courts?  And,  if  they  should  sustain  the  mar- 
riage as  effectual  to  legitimate,  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
English  courts,  before  whom  that  judgment  might  come  to  he 
incidentally  pleaded  ? 

Or  reverse  the  case  now  put,  and  suppose  the  parents,  being 
Scotch,  to  have  altogether  left  that  country,  and  transferred  thei* 
residence  to  England,  and  after  many  years  to  marry  there— -How 
would  the  courts  of  England  decide  in  such  a  case  ?  Or  what 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  Scotch  courts,  if  the  same  point 
should  be  afterwards  indirectly  questioned  there  ? 

In  the  two  cases  last  put,  would  it  be  held  that  the  law  of  the 
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original  country  continued  to  regulate  the  state  of  parties,  and 
that  of  their  children,  though  contrary  to  the  law  which  they  had 
afterwards  become  subject  to  in  other  matters — so  that,  in  the 
case  first  put,  marriage  would  not  legitimate  in  Scotlaud,  and,  in 
the  case  last  put,  it  would  legitimate  in  England? 

Whatever  be  the  true  answer  to  the  above  questions,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  interpretation  of  the  respective  laws  oa 
those  and  other  cases  which  may  be  figured,  their  importance 
surely  is  not  a  cjuestiouable  matter.*  England  and  Scotland 
must  be  held  indeed  as,  in  a  strict  sense,  countries  foreign  to 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  municipal  law;  and,  though  the 
natives  of  each  country  are  by  law  citizens  of  the  other,  still  as  to 
their  judicial  rules  and  systems  they  continue  to  be  strangers. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Hae  question  in  this  abstract 
manner :  their  common  interest,  even  more  than  their  political 
union,  forbids  this  cold  consideration  of  it,  and  places  them  in  a 
ver^  different  situation,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  from  that  of 
nations  which  though  friendly  are  jet  alien.  Perhaps  it  is  one 
of  those  emergencies  which  call  for  a  direct  interference  and  de- 
claratory provision  by  the  legislature ;  for  the  courts  of  justice 
may  be  altogether  incompetent  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  ; 
they  are  merely  interpreters;  their  hands  are  tied  by  the  subsist- 
ing law. 

Fortunately,  the  code  of  neither  country  ia  contrary,  even  on 
this  subject,  to  any  fundamental  principle  of  the  other :  the  only 
difficulty,  as  it  must  be  the  sole  object,  is  to  reconcile  their  sub- 
sisting rules.  Divorce  is  not  a  favourite  of  the  Scotch  policy ; 
nor  is  the  English  altogether  abhorrent  from  it.  It  is  no  doc- 
triae  of  the  Scotch  code  that  marriage  is  a  temporary  compact, 
or  that  it  depends  for  its  duration  in  any  respect  on  the  contrac- 
tors; that  it  is  a  yoke  which  can  be  taken  off  at  tl^e  pleasure  of 
either  party,  or  of  both.  Thai  code  acknowledges,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  sacred  and  primaeval  engage- 
ment; 

'  Sole  propriety 
In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else:' 
it  recognizes  the  union  as  irrevocable,  as  a  contract  between  the 
two  spouses  for  life,  constituting  between  them  a  relation  abso- 

■  Minor  quesiions,  arising  from  the  diliprence  ufJiits  in  llir  two  countMcs,  and  de- 
peiiditig  far  tlieir  soluliun  oil  ilinilar  piinciplc!,  haie  occurred  in  prauriL*e,  A  pertna 
declared  infamous  \iy  tlie  scnlrnce  ol'  a  tourr  of  Inn  cannot  be  b  witness  in  citliBr  liing- 
dom.  But  by  llie  luir  of  Englnnd  Ihii  disqualiG<!Btion  i>  taken  ofT  by  b  pHrdun; 
oliereai  Ibe  taw  of  SeotlHod,  it  h  believed,  haa  not  Tull;  cjiaLliihed  tlie  adiuisjiibilily 
of  tlie  witiieu  in  luch  circBmstniicet.  What  effect  would  be  giien  to  liieie  rulei, 
evenlly,  in  Ibe  EOurt)  of  encli   cnuntry,  witb   reipect  (o  evidence  adduced  fnini  the 
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lute  and  exclusive.  Biit  the  most  important  obligations  and  con* 
ditions  of  the  conjugal  state  may  be  infringed  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties ;  and  the  law^  considering  human  infirmity,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  contamination,  has,  in  certain  grievous  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, interfered  of  its  own  authority,  not  indeed  by  at  once  an- 
nullmg  the  marriage,  but  by  allowing  the  other  party,  if  innocent 
and  desirous  of  using  the  privilege,  to  sue  for  an  entire  separation 
from  the  offender,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  state  by  which  they 
were  connected.  Such  is  the  Scotch  law.  Nor  has  the  £nglish 
refused  a  corresponding  relief  in  such  cases,  for  its  canon  has 
permitted  a  separation  as  matter  of  right;  and  its  legislature  con- 
fers, in  certain  circumstances,  even  divorce  itself,  as  matter  of  in- 
dulgence. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  principle  or  spirit  of  either 
law,  which  prevents  it  from  bending  to  the  other,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  a  consistent  and  secure  provision  for  private 
right,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  united  realm.  If,  on  con- 
siderations of  general  advantage,  it  be  thought  dangerous  and 
inexpedient  to  sustain  a  decree  of  divorce  in  the  case  of  an 
English  marriage,  as  effectual  for  dissolution  of  that  marriage  in 
England,  it  may  be  requisite,  by  a  statutory  exception,  to  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  courts  in  such  cases,  and  neces- 
sary to  define,  by  the  same  authority,  what  shall  constitute  an 
English  marriage  to  that  effect.^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pediency forbids  such  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  divorce  as 
competent  by  law  in  Scotland,  it  should  seem  no  less  necessary 
to  provide,  that  the  decree  of  divorce,  when  pronounced  there 
by  the  competent  court,  shall  be  received  in  England  as  a  legal 
dissolution  of  any  marriage. — But  we  feel  as  if  now  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  our  own  jurisdiction  ;  and  gladly  withdraw.  We 
are  not  reviewing  a  work  which  undertakes  to  point  out  remedial 
means,  nor,  in  a  matter  of  such  difficulty,  are  we  inclined  our- 
selves to  project  them.  Those  who  may  consider  it  their  duty 
will  find  ample  subject  for  deliberation.  To  the  author  of  the 
present  work  we  conceive  that  the  public  are  highly  indebted, 
both  for  the  information  which  he  has  communicated,  and  for 
the  valuable  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  this  very  interesting 
department  of  the  law. 
"  —  ,      . 

'*  This  last  measure  appears  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  requisite,  if,  as  seems  to  fol- 
low from  the  opinion  given  by  the  English  judges,  no  subsequent  change  of  coontry 
und  residence,  however  permanent  and  complete,  can  operate  so  as  to  render  a  decree 
of  divorce  available  In  England. 
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BOTANY. 
Flora  Scotica ;  or,  a  Description  of  Scottish  Plants,  arranged  both  according  to  the 
Artificial  and  Natural  Methods.     By  William  J.  Hooker,  LL.D.    8vo.    14s.  bds. 
VOL.  XXV.  NO.  xLix.  s  CHEMISTRY. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A  Manual  of  ChcmUtrjr  containing  the  PrinciiMl  Facts  of  tbie  Science,  arranged  in 
the  Order  tu  which  they  are  diseassed  and  illustrated  in  the  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  A  New  £!dition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous 
Plates,  Wood-cuts,  Diagrams,  &c.  By  W.  T.  Brande,.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  &c.  &c.  &c.  in  5  vols.  8to. 
21.5s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Greeks,  and  on  the  revival  of  Greek  I^amins 
In  Edrope,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  late  Andrew  DaizeX 
A.M.  F.RS.E.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  4s. 

The  Poems  of  Caius  Valerius  Catullus,  translated,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.  By  the 
Hon.  Geoi^  Lamb.    2  vols.  f.  cap  8vo. 

DRAMA. 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  an  Historical  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 

an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents ;  and  the  Prophecy  of  Dante.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Byron.    8vo.    12s. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  now  first  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  a  Preface.     By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  8s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Pastorals  of  Virgil,  adapted  for  Schools.    By  R.  I.  Thornton,  M.D.  12nio.  15s. 

Analecta  GrsBca  Minora  ad  usum  Tironum  accommodata.     By  G.  Dunbar,  A.  M.    8s. 

II  Ba»tello ;  intended  to  fa^litate  the  study  of  the  Italian  to  young  Beg^en.  By 
£.  Reale.    12mo.    Ss,  bds. 

Grammatical  Studies  in  the  Latin  and  English  Languages ;  arranged  by  James  Ross, 
LL.  D.    3s.  6d.  bound. 

Theory  and  Practice ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  French  Language.  By  J.  Maurois.  12m.o. 
5s.  6d.  bound. 

A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  for  Youth ;  with  18  coloured  en- 
gravings.   18mo.  3s. 

Lucidus  Ordo,  intended  for  self-instruction  in  Musical  Science,  containing  a  complete 
developcment  of  the  Theoretical  System,  with  exercises  and  key;  with  Sketches 
of  the  Characteristic  St^te  of  the  great  Masters.     By  J.  Relfe 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Celebrated  Roman  Characters,  intended  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Roman  Republic :  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons.    12mo. 

A  slight  Sketch  of  an  Easy  Method  of  teaching  Languages.  By  Lieut  Col.  Light. 
8vo.    Is.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Geographical  and  Commercial  View  of  Northern  Central  Africa.  By  James  Mae- 
Queen.     8vo.    10s.  6d.  bds. 

Western  Africa ;  being  a  Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Dresses,  and  Charac- 
ter of  its  Inhabitants,  illustrated  by  47  "engravings.    4  vols.  12mo.    11.  Is.  bds. 

GEOLOGY. 
-/.    A  Geolo^cal  Classification  of  Rocks,  with  a  Descriptive  Synopsis  of  the  Species  and 
Varieties,  comprising  the  Elements  of  Practical  Geoloey.     By  John  Macculloch. 
M.D.  F.R.S.,&c.    8vo.    11.1s.  ^        J 

HISTORY. 
Memoirs  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave,  K.G.,  one  of  his  Majesty  George  II.*s  Privy 
Council,  and  Governor  of  George  III. ;  being  a  short  account  of  Political  Conten- 
tions, Party  Quarrels,  and  events  of  consequence,  from  1754  to  1757 :  with  a  Por- 
trait.    4tQ.     II.  58. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics.  Bv  Charles  Butter 
Esq.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.    8vo.    11.  10s.  ' 

Memoirs  of  the  Reyolutinu  of  Mexico,  Mina,  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,  &c.  &c.  By  W  D 
Robinson.    2  vols.    II.  48.  *       '      ^       '  '  * 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans, 
m  1814-15.     By  an  Ofiiccr.    8vo.    12s.  ^^ 

An  Account  pf  tiie  War  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Soutii  of  France,  from  1808  to 

.     1814. 
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1814.  By  J.  T.  Jones,  U^utenant-Cotonel  Goips  of  Royal  Engineers.  The  Second 
Edition,  considerably  augmented ;  with  the  addition  of  Six  large  illastratiTe  Plates^^ 
f  vols.  8vo.  11. 10s. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  and  SURGERY. 
A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  for  Surgeons  commencing  Practice.    By 

Dr.  C.  H.  Weller,  of  Berlin,  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  C.  Monteath,  M.l5. 

2  vols,  Bvo.  with  coloured  plates,     ll.  10s.  bds. 
Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations  of  Surgery,  Trypan,  Hernia,  Amputation,  Aneu- 
rism and  Lithotomy.      By  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S.E.  &c.,  containing  21  plates. 

Lai^  4to.  Si.  15s.  plain,  and  51.  5s.  coloured. 
A  View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  and  Alimentary 

Organs  of  the  Human  Body.     By  Thomas  Hase.     8vo.  13s. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Inflammatory,  Organic,  and  Sympathetic  Diseases  of  the 

Heart :  also  on  Malformation,  Aneurism,  &:c.     By  Henry  Reader,  M.  D.  &c. 
The  Third  Volume  of  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Strictures  in  the  Ure-' 

thra;  with  Plates.     By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart     8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocephalus  Acutiis ;  or.  Inflammatory  Water  in  the  Head.     By 

Leopold  Anthony  Golis.    Translated  from  the  German,  by  Robert  Gooch,  M.D. 

8vo.    8s.  bds. 
The  History  of  the  Plague,  as  it  lately  appeared  in  the  Islands  of  Malta,  Goza,  Corfu, 

and  Cephalonia,  &c.     B^  J.  D.  TuUy,  Esq.     8vo.  12s.  bds. 
Obsenrations  on  the  Derangements  of  the  Digestive  Organs.    By  W.  Law,  Surgeon* 

8yo.  6s. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  India.     By  James  Boyle.     8vo.  5s. 
A  Description  of  a  Surgical  Operation,  originally  peculiar  to  the  Japanese  and  Chit 

n^e,  and  by  them  denominated  Zin-King;  now  introduced  into  European  Practice, 

with  Directions  for  its  Performance,  and  Cases  illustrating  its  success.     By  JEkmes 

Morss  Churchill,  Surgeon.     4s.  bds. 
Obsenrations  on  the  Digestive  Organs.     By  J.  Thomas,  M.D.     8vo.    6s. 
Part  I.  of  Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery ;  with  Cases.     By  John  Ramsbotham, 

M.D.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  London  Hospital,  &c.  &c.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Part  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.     4to.    11. 

The  Tradesman's,  Merchant's  and  Accuuntani's  Assistant.   By  David  Booth.  8vo.  9s» 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  protesting  against  the  Immolation  of  Gray, 
Cowper  and  Campbell,  at  the  Shrine  of  Pope.     Bvo.  2s. 

On  the  Beauties,  Harmonies  and  Sublimities  of  Nature.  By  Charles  Bucke,  Esq.  4 
▼ols.  8vo.  21.  12s.  6d.  bds.  ^ 

Table-Talk;  or.  Original  Essays.     By  Wm.  Hazlitt.     8vo.  14s.  .  ^ 

A  Dissertation  showing  the  identity  of  the  Rivers  Niger  and  Nile,  chiefly  from  the  au-  ' 
thority  of  the  Ancients.     By  John  Dudley,  A.M.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Family  Cyclopedia.    By  James  Jennings.     8vo.    11.  14s.  bds. 

The  Secretary  s  Assistant,  exhibiting  the  various  and  most  correct  Modes  of  Super- 
scription, Commencement  and  Conclusion  of  Letters  to  persons  of  Rank.  12qio. 
5s.  extra  bds. 

A  Treatise  on  Geodesic  Operations,  or  County  Surveying,  Land  Surveying,  and  Le- 
velling.    By  Isaac  Robson.     Plates.    Bvo.    l8s. 

Letter  to******onthe  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles's  Strictures  on  the  life  and  Writing; 
of  Pope.    By  Lord  Byron.    Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Vol.  IIL  of  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society,  for  1817  to  1820. 

Bvo.    IBs.  bds.  with  25  Engravings. 
Part  I.  of  Illustrations  of  the  linniean  Genera  of  Insects.     By  W.  Wood,  F.  L;  SL 

with  14  coloured  plates.     5s. 
A  General  History  of  Birds.    By  John  Latham,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Author  of  The  Synopsis 

of  Birds,  Indeic  Omithologicus,  &c.  &c.     To  be  completed  in  ten  vols,  demy  4to. 

with  at  least  180  coloured  Plates.    Vol.  I.  4to.  21.  2s. 

NOVELS. 
The  CaTalier ;  a  Romance.    S  vols.  12mo.   11.  Is.  bds. 
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Undint;  or,  theSplritortiM  Watan;  a  Fairy  ffnwnci,  trmifatod  CnMiAaOrigM 

GcraMii,  oC  Baroa  de  U  MoCte  Fouooe.    fij  Geoige  Saanc,  A^.    ISiao.  5t.  6d. 
De  Renaej;  or,  the  Man  oC Sorrow.    By  R.  N.  KeUj,  Esq.   S  mb.  Itoao.  Ids.  bds. 
St.  Aobin;  or,  Uie  InfideL     t  vols.    Its.  bds. 
The  BepabUcao's  Bfistress.    By  Charlotte  Smith.    5  vols.    IBs. 
Precaataon.     5  toIs.  Iteio.    ll.  Is. 

Geraldine;  or  Modes  of  Faith  and  Practice.    By  a  Lady.     S  toIs.  Itoao.   IL  Is. 
Metrical  Lecends  of  Eaudted  Characters.    Bt  Joanna  Bailfie.    Svo.   14a.  bds. 
Yalerios;  a  Roman  Story.    5  vols;  ItoKK  iL  4s. 
The  Vicar  oCIrer;  a  Tale.     ISmo.   Ss.  6d. 
The  Irish  Necromancer.    By  T.  H.  Marshal.    5  vols.  Itmo.    16s.  6d. 

POETRY. 
/.  The  BelTiderB  ApoUo;  Faiio,  a  Tragedy ;  and  other  Poems.    By  dieRer.H.  H.  Mil- 
/        man.    8to.    8s.  6d. 

A  Vision  oC  Judgment;  a  Poem.    By  Robert  Sontiiey,  Esq.  LUD.  Poet  Laureate. 

4to.  15s.  bds. 
The  LUian  Bride,  and  other  Poems.    By  Barton  WiUbrd.  8to. 
Contemplation;  with  other  Poems.    By  Alexander  Balfour.     8yo.    10s.  6d.  bds. 
The  Fall  of  the  Ai^s;  a  Poem  in  Two  Cantos.    8to.   4s. 
Specimens  of  the  German  Lyric  Poets,  consisting  of  Translations  m  Verse  firom  the 

Works  of  Biirger,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Kbpstock,  Schiller,  &c  &c  interspersed  with 

Biographical  Notices,  and  ornamented  with  Wood-Cats.     8to. 
High  Birth,  a  Satire,  in  imitation  of  the  lUgfath  Satire  of  JarenaL    3s.  6d.  sewed. 
The  Unirerae;  a  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Matorin,  aothor  of  Bertram,  Ace    8ro. 

7s.  6d.  ^ 

Woman  in  Lidia ;  a  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  John  Lawson.    Foolscap  8vo.    Is.  6d. 
Machiu;  or,  the  Discovery  of  Madeira :  a  Poem.    By  James  Bird.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 
The  In^an  and  Lasaros ;  a  Poem.     ISrod.  Ss.  6d. 
Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets ;  with  Remarks  and  Biographical  Notices.     By  John 

Bowring.    ISmo.  8s.  bds. 
The  Angel  of  the  Worid,  an  Arabian  Tale;  Sebastian,  a  Spanish  Tale;  with  other 

Poems.    By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M.    8vo.   8s.  6d. 
Cleone,  and  other  Poems.    By  Oscar.     8vo. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  By  DaWd  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.P.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    8vo.  14s. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Maltbus  on  several  Subjects  of  Political  Economy,  and  particnlariy  on 
the  cause  of  general  Stagnation  of  Commerce;  translated  from  ttie  French  by  J.  B. 
Say.    By  John  Richter,  Esq.     8vo.    9s.  bds. 

A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy;  or,  the  Production,  Distribution,  and  Consumption 
of  Wealth.    Translated  firom  the  French  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say.    2  vols.  8vo.  u.  4s. 

An  Inquiry  into  those  Principles  respecting  the  Nature  of  Demand  and  the  Necesa^  of 
Consumption,  lately  advocated  by  jSlr.  Malthus,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that 
Taxation  and  the  Maintenance  of  Unproductive  Consumers  can  be  condmave  to  the 
progress  of  Wealth.    8vo.  48. 

Omversations  on  Political  Economy,  in  a  Series  of  Dialogues.     By  J.  Pinsent.  3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  tiie  Political  Economy  of  Nations;  or,  a  View  of  the  Intercourse  of  Coon- 
tries,  as  influencing  their  Wealth.     8vo.    9s.  bds. 

Observations  on  certain  Verbal  Disputes  in  Political  Economy,  particnlariy  rdbting  to 
Value,  and  to  Demand  and  Supply.     12mo.  3s. 

Reflections  on  the  present  Difficulties  of  the  Country,  and  on  Relieving  tiiem,  by  open- 
ing new  Markets  to  our  Commerce,  and  removing  all  injurious  Restrictions.  Byan 
Old  Asiatic  Merchant    3s. 

Remarks  on  some  Fundamental  Doctrines  in  Political  Economy.  By  J.  Craig,  Esq. 
F.R.S.E.     8vo.   7s.  6d.bds. 

A  View  of  the  Circulating  Medium  of  the  Bank  of  England.     2s. 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.    8vo.    Is. 

NaiwnM  Education. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Public  on  the  Tendency  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.    By  J.  B.  Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Tempte.    3s.  6d. 

Remarks 
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Beniuli  on  the  Tenileiicy  of  ceruin  CIbuifi  In  ■  Bill 
degrade  Grammiif  School).     By  Victsimus  Knoi,  D. 

A  Reply  to  Ihe  Re».  RLchard  Lloyd's  Letter  to  a  Men 
geroun  Defects  of  the  British  Foreigo  Schools,  &c.     I 
to  llie  City  of  London  RojbI  British  Schools,  he. 
POLITICS. 

AnEisByDDlheHiiiDr;  of  the  English  Guiemnient  an 
of  Henry  III  to  the  Present  Time.    By  Lord  John  R 

The  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly  ;  with  a  Memoir  01 
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seJ.  Post  B*o.  10s.  6d.  bds. 
isLifd.     By  W.  Peter,  Esq. 
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Bj  Geoi^  Holfotd,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Eminent  Writeri.    18mo.  Si.  6d. 


Aphorismi,  chiefiy  Political,  selected  from  the  m 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  CImrch  of  England;  illusttated  liy  Copious  Eilracts 

from  the  Liturgy.  Homilies,  Ac.  and  confirdied  bv  Numerous  Passaees  of  Scripture. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Wiliun,  B.D.     Bio.    6s. 
Ad   Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  P rede sli nation,  In  four  Diiconrse*, 

preached  before  the  University  of  Oifcrd,     By  E.  Copleatone,  D.D.     Bvo.  7b.  6d. 
Essays  on  virions  subjects,  Reli^ona  and  Moral.     3  yols.  8to.    11.  lis.  6d.  bds. 
Sermons.     By  Ihe  Rev.  T.  Boys,  A.M.  otTrinity  Culleee,  Catabridge.     Bvo.  10s.  6d. 
i    Sermons  on  Infidelity.     By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  A.M.     Bvo.    5b. 

Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Repentance  and    Faith.     By  the  Rev.  James 

Cariile,  Uilinisler  of  Ihe  Scots'  Chun:h,  St.  Mark's  Abbey,  Dublin.     Bvo. 
Hint),  humbly  submitted  10  Commentalon,  egpecially  to  such  ss  have  written  on  the 

PropheciesofDanicland  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By  W.  Witherby.  Bvo.  ls.6d. 
A  Christian  Biographical  Dictionai^,  containitig  an.Accounl  of  the  Lives  and  Writings 

ofdbtinguiihcd  Christians  and  ■fbeologiana.     By  John  Wilts,  jnn.    ISrao.  9s.bds. 
Tlie  Ijlurgy  of  Ihe  Church  of  England  eiplained,  for  Worship  and  Doctrines,  recom- 
mended and  V  hid  lea  ted.     By  Henry  Jenkins.     12mo.   5a.  bds. 
True  and  Falae  Religion  practically  and  candidly  cansideied;  every  part  proved  from 

the  Bible,  and   confuraed    by  qnoutiuns  &ara  the  greatest  Divines.     By  the  Rev. 

G   G.  Scraggs,  A.M.     ]3mo.   7i.  bd). 
Seimous  on  Ihe  Christian  Faith  and  Character.     By  Uie  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner.     10s.  Gd. 
Sermons  and  Charges.     By  Ihe  Rct,  John  Hongh,  D.D.     Bvo.   10s.  ed.  hds. 
Sermuns  OD  Important  Subjects.     By  F.  L.  O'Benne,  D.D.  Bishop  ofMeath.     Vol. 

in.     Bvo.    tOs.  6d.  bds. 
Familiar  Sermons  on  several  of  Ihe  Doctrine!  and  Dulles  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 

tlie  Rev.  W.  Burrow,  LL.D.     Bvo.    10s.  Gd. 

Lectures  ou  the  Temper  and  Spirit  uf  the  Christian  Religion.     By  M.  Allen.     Btd.  Bs. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

(Britiih.) 

An  Appendii  to  Loidia  and  Ebnete;  or,   an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Districts  de- 

scriiied   by  Bede,  and  supposed  to   embrace  the  lower  portions  of  Aredale  and 

Wharfdale,  together  with  the  entire  Vale  of  Colder,  in  tlie  Counlv  of  York,     ByT. 

D.  Whittaker,  LLD.    With  Four  Engravings.     Crown  folio,  II.  is.  bds. 
The  History  of  Thifsk,  including  an  Account  of  its  once  celebrated  Castle,  and  other 

Antiquities  in  the  neigbbonrhood.     Bvo.    5s.  bds. 
Histwic  Notices  of  Fotheringay ;  with  Engravings.    By  H.  K.  Bonney,  A.  M.  autlior 
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Ttie  Topography  of  Athens;  vrilh  some  Remariis  on  its  Antiquities.    By  Lieut.  Col. 

Leake.     With  Maps  and  Plates.     Bvo.  11.  10s. 
Ronie  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  containing  a  complete  Account  of  Ihe  Ruins  of  that 

Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  tlie  M  iddle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Modern 

Timei.     3  vols,  post  Bvo.    ll.  Ts.  bds. 
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Sketclics  of  Manuen,  Seenery,  ficc.  in  tbe  French  Provinces,  SwiCteriand  and  Italy.  Bjr 

the  late  John  Scott,  Esq.     8vo.   \ti.  6d. 
An  Historical,  Statistical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  tnuishit^ 

from  the  Spanish,  with  Additions.     By  W.  Walton,  Esq.     8vo.  12s. 
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Am.  I. — I.  Histoire  de  Cromniell,  d'aprh  hs  Memoires  da 
Temps,  ei  Us  Recueils  Parkmetilairex.  Par  M.  Villemaiii. 
2  torn.  Svo.  Paris.  1819. 
2,  Memoirs  of  the.  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons, 
Richard  and  Henrif.  lUustraled  by  Original  Letters,  and 
other  Familif  Papers.  By  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  a  Descend- 
ant of  the  Family.  With  Portraiu  from  Original  Pictures. 
■London.  1820.  4Co. 
::.  Oliver    Cronnsell  and  his    Times.     By   Thomas    Cromwell. 

London.  1821. 
4.  Cromweliiana.  A  Chronological  Detail  of  Eve/its  in  whiclu 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  engaged  from  the  year  1 0 12  (o  his  Death 
1  f>36  :  with  a  Conliriualion  of  other  Transactions  to  the  Rc.ito- 
rolioii,  AVeslminsler.  ISIO.  Folio. 
''r'HE  first  of  these  works  is  in  all  respects  a  very  sood  btinlv ; 
-*■  the  second,  which  contains  much  less  original  matter  than  we 
had  hoped  to  find  there,  is  the  commendable  attempt  of  an  aid  and 
respectable  geiilleman  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  great  an- 
cestor. Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  author  of  the  third  work, 
appears  not  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  family :  his  book,  though 
very  inferior  to  M.  VillemHin's,  and  composed  in  tou  ambitious  a 
style,  is  on  the  whole  so  fairly  written  and  intended,  that  we  advise 
the  author  to  ask  himself  whether  some  of  his  statements  are  not 
more  conformable  to  the  prejudices  with  which  he  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, than  to  the  facts  with  which  he  became  acquainted  in  pursiiii^ 
it, — ^to  reconsider  the  grounds  and  the  consistency  of  some  of  his 
opinions — and  if  a  second  edition  of  his  book  should  be  called  for, 
to  introduce  it  by  a  preface,  somewhat  more  modest  and  decurtius. 
The  fourth  and  last  article  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Diumalls,  and  other  publications  of  those  times.  With  these  works 
before  us,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  other  materials  as  tht-  rich  me- 
moirs of  [hat  disastrous  age  afford,  and  the  industry  of  later  writers 
has  supplied,  (among  whom  Mr.  Noble  deserves  especial  mention 
as  one  of  the  most  laborious,  and  accurate  and  useful  of  the  pioneer 
class,)  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  compendious  and  faithful 
account  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  eventful  life. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Protector's  family  commences  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  with  Glothyan  Lord  of  Powys,  who 
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married  Morveth,  the  daughter  ^nd  heinsss  of  Edwyq  ap  Tffd^ell, 
Lord  of  Cardigan ; — ^a  Welsh  genealogist  no  doubt  would  be  able 
to  trace  the  Lords  of  Cardigan  and  Powys  up  to  Cadwallader  and 
so  on  to  Brennus  and  Belintis.  .William  ap  Vevan,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  fomily  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in  the  service  first 
of  Jasper  Duke  of  Bedfordy  Henry  the  Seventh's  uncle,  afterwards 
of  that  king  himself.  His  son,  Morgan  Williams,  married  the  sister 
of  that  Cromwell  whose  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  who,  though  not  irreproachable  for  his  share  in 
the  transactions  of  a  portentous  reign,  is  on  the  whole  largely 
encitted  to  commiseration  and  respect.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
marriage  called  himself  Richard  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  and 
as  the  former  was  the  more  popular  and  distinctive  name,  the  aUas, 
though  long  retained  by  the  family  in  their  deeds  and  wiUs,  was 
dropt  in  ordinary  use.  This  Richard  was  one  of  the  six  challei^rs 
who  held  a  tournament  in  1540  at  Westminster  against  all  comers. 
The  justs  were  proclaimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. The  challengers  entered  the  field  richly  accoutred,  and 
their  horses  trapped  in  white  velvet;  the  knights  and  gentlemen 
who  rode  before  them  were  apparelled  in  velvet  and  white  sarsnet, 
and  their  servants  were  all  in  white  doublets  and  *  hosen  cut  in 
the  Burgonian  fashion/  Sir  Richard  was  knighted  on  the  second 
day,  and  performed  his  part  in  the  justs  so  well  that  the  king  cried 
out  to  him,  *  formerly  thou  wast  my  Dick,  but.hereafter  thou  shalt 
be  my  diamond;'  and  then  dropping  a  diamond  ring  from  his 
finger  bade  him  take  it,  and  ever  after  bear  such  a  one  in  the  fore 
gamb  of  the  demy  lion  in  his  crest.  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
royal  favour,  he  and  each  of  the  challengers  had  a  house  and  an 
hundred  marks  annually,  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  ^nted 
out  of  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  the  last  prior  of 
that  religion  dying  at  this  time  broken-hearted  for  the  dissolution 
of  his  order. 

Sir  Richard  Cromwell  was  one  of  those  persons  who  were 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Church*  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  visitors  of  the  Religious  Houses,  and  received  for  his  reward 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  that  the  church  lands  which  he 
had  possessed  in  Huntingdonshire  only,  were  let  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  for  more  than  <£S0,000  a  year  ;  and  besides  these 
he  had  very  great  estates  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  Rutland  and  Northampton.  The  donors  of  estates 
to  monasteries  and  churches  usually  inserted  in  their  deeds  of  gift 
a.  solemn  imprecation  against  all  persons  who  should  usurp  the 
property  so  bequeathed,  or  convert  it  to  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  it  was  consecrated.  Though  this  proved  no  defence  for 
the  estates  which  had  been  piously  disposed,  tt  was  long  believ«d 

by 
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by  liie  people  that  lli^  pioptTty  sacrilegiously  ubtalncd  at  llie  dis- 
solution carried  a  curse  with  it;  and,  in  a  great  otajority  of  in- 
stances, the  fact!ri  were  such  as  to  streiigihcii  the  opinion.  Without 
consigning  the  rapacious  courtiers  of  tliat  age  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
'  there  lo  be  torinenled  Tor  ever  m  iib  Koi'uh,  Ijattian  and  Abirani, 
and  with  Judas  Jscariot/it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  conscientious 
mail  would  have  taken  property  clogged  with  such  an  entail. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard,  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  esteemed  him  higlily,  and  honoured  bini  by 
sleeping  at  his  seat,  once  the  Nunnery,  at  Hlnchinbrook,  on  her  re- 
turn from  visiting  Cambridge.  He  was  called  the  Golden  Knight 
for  Ills  wealth  and  for  his  liberality,  which  was  of  a  splendid  kind  ; 
for,  dividing  his  time  between  Hinchiiibrook  and  Ramsey,  when- 
ever he  returned  to.  the  latter  place  he  used  to  throw  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  poor  townsmen.  The  death  of  his  second  wife  was  one 
of  the  allegedcrimes  for  which  the  witches  of  Warboys  were  accused 
and  executed ;  the  property  of  these  poor  wrctciies,  amounting  to  n£'40, 
was  forfeited  lo  Sir  Henry,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  he  gave  it  to 
the  Corporation  of  Huntingdon  on  condition  that  they  should  pro- 
cure from  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  every  year  on  Lady-day,  a 
Doctor  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity  to  preach  in  that  town  against  tlie 
si^  of  witchcraft.  That  condition  was  regularly  fulfilled  about 
thirty  year;  ago ;  in  what  manner  it  is  perforuied  at  present  we  know 
not.  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry,  was  the  father  of 
Oliver,  so  named  after  his  uncle,  the  head  of  the  family.  That 
uucle,  Sir  Oliver,  was  a  magnilicent  personage,  for  whose  expenses 
even  the  enormous  properly  which  he  inherited  proved  inadequate. 

Sir  Henry  left  his  younger  sons  estates  of  about  f  ,300  a  year 
each ;  those  to  which  Robert  Cromwell  succeeded  lay  in  and  near 
the  town  of  Huntingdon,  having  chiefly  or  wholly  belonged  to  llie 
jXugustinian  Monastery  of  St.  Mary.  The  liouse  in  which  he 
resided  was  either  part  of  the  Hospital  of  St,  John,  or  built  upon 
the  site  and  wllh  materials  from  its  ruins.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
dfmghter  of  William  Steward,  of  the  city  of  Ely,  a  family  which, 
it  is  not  doubled,  was  allied  to  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  Slie 
was  |he  widow  of  a  Mr.  Lyune,  and  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
him  little  other  fortune  than  her  jointure.  They  had  ten  children, 
Oliver  was  the  second,  and  the  only  one  of  the  three  boys  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  Mr.  Cromwell  was  nicniber  for  his  own 
borough  of  Huntingdon  in  tlic  parliament  held  in  the  3Jth  of 
Elizabeth,  and  he  was  in  the  commission  of  the  Peace.  This 
satisfied  all  his  ambition :  but,  to  provide  for  so  large  a  family,  he 
entered  into  a  large  brewing  business;  it  was  carried  oii  by 
servants,  and  Mrs.  Cromwell  luspecied  llieir  accounts,  which 
u  2  rendered 
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rendered  her  b^ter  able  to  conduct  the  business  for  herself* 
after  her  husband's  deaih  in  l6l7.  Oliver  was  bom  April  S5th/ 
1599*  A  nonjuror,  who  afterwards  purchased  and  inhabited 
the  house,  used,  when  he  showed  the  room  in  which  the  Pro- 
tectot  M'as  bom,  to  observe  that  the  devil  was  behind  the  door, 
attuding  to  a  figure  of  Satan  in  the  hangings.  It  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  person,  who  was  curious  in  collecting  what 
traditions  remained  concerning  so  eminent  a  man,  that  Oliver, 
when  an  infant,  was  in  as  much  danger  from  a  great  monkey  as 
Gulliver  was  at  Brobdignag.  At  his  grandfather's  house  one  of 
these  mischievous  creatures  took  him  out  of  the  cradle,  carried 
him  upon  the  leads  of  the  house,  to  the  dreadful  alarm  of  the 
family,  (who  made  beds  and  blankets  ready,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
catching  him,)  and  at  last  brought  him  safely  down.  He  was 
saved  from  drowning  in  his  youth  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  curate  of 
Cunnington. 

Oliver  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  by  Dr.  Beard,i'  whose  severity  towards  him  is  said  to  have 
been  more  than  what  was  usual  even  in  that  age  of  barbarous 
school-discipline.  He  was  a  resolute,  active  boy,  fond  of  engaging 
in  hazardous  exploits,  and  more  capable  of  hard  study  than  inclined 
to  it.  His  ambition  was  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  peculiar  kind 
discovered  itself  even  in  his  youth.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed 
a  more  than  common  emotion  in  playing  the  part  of  Tactiis  who 
finds  a  royal  robe  and  a  crown,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Lingua.  The 
comedy  was  certainly  performed  at  the  free-school  of  Huntingdon 
in  his  time,  and  if  Oliver  played  the  part,  the  scene  in  question  is 
one  which  he  must  have  remembered  with  singular  feeling,  what- 
ever he  may  have  felt  in  enacting  it. 

*  Mr.  O.  Cromwell  sajrs  *  all  this  has  been  said  by  CromwelPs  enemies,  for  the 
purpose  of  degrading  him ;  but  no  evidence  to  be  relied  on  is  produced  in  support  of 
these  assertions.  The  tnitli  is,  nothing  certain  is  likely  to  be  known  of  his  early  life* 
or  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his  parents.'  '  And/  he  adds,  '  tliat,  as  Cromwdl, 
ill  a  speech  to  his  Parliament,  said  he  was  a  gentleman,  neither  living  in  any  connder- 
able  height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity,  such  an  account  of  himself  is  a  sufficient  confatation. 
of  his  and  his  family's  narrow  circumstances,  and  their  engagements  in  trade  in  con- 
sequence.' This  gentleman  very  justly  observes  that  the  statement, '  if  true,  could  uot 
be  deemed  discreditable  to  the  family,  the  youngest  brothers  of  the  best  families  Sn  thn 
country  engaging  in  trade  and  thereby  raising  themselves  to  fortune  and  independency.' 
With  this  feeling  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  reseating  the  statement  as  a  wrong.  Of 
such  fads  no  other  proof  is  possible  than  contemporary  assertions,  uncontradicted  at  the 
time;  these  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  absurd  to  r^uestion  them ;  and  what  renders 
the  fact  highly  probable  is»  that  Mrs.  Cromwell '  lived  in  a  very  handsome,  frugal  mau- 
ner,  and  gave  ^each  of  her  daughters  fortune  sufficient  to  marry  them  to  persons  of 
ffenteel  families ;'  which  she  could  never  have  done  from  her  dowry  alone,  being  only 
Soi.  a  year. 

'  -f  The  frontispiece  to  the  Theatre  of  God's  Judgments  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  this 
severe  schoolmaster.  It  i-epresents  him  with  two  scholars  standing  behind,  a  rod  in  his 
haiidf  and  A$  in.pra$enH  proceeding  from  his  mouth. 

'  Was 
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'  Was  ever  man  so  furiuuuti:!  as  t. 
To  break  his  shins  nc  »uch  a  stumbling-block  ! 
Roses  and  bays  back  hencif!  this  Crown  and  Rube 
My  brows  Hnd  body  circles  and  inveSls, 
How  gullaiilly  it  fits  me!     Sui-e  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  conmel.  ■    • 

'I'hey  lie  who  say  complfxions  cannot  change  ;  •« 

My  blood's  ennobled,  and  1  am  transrorm'd  ./» i 

Unto  the  sacred  nature  ol  a  king.  ,, 

Melhinks  I  heur  my  uoble  parasites 
Styling  ine  Caiiar  or  great  Alexander, 
Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment.     How  my  pace  is  mended, 
How  princely  do  1  speak,  how  sharp  I  threaten ; — 
Peasants.  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roars, 
Ye  earlh-iired  worms  ! — 
Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change.' 
He  himself  is  said  often,  in  the  height  of  his  furlune,  to  have 
nienlioned  a  gigantic  figure  which,  when  he  was  a  boy,  opened  the 
curtains  of  his  bed,  and  told  him  he  should  be  the  greatest  person 
in  the  kingdom.     Such  a  dream  he  may  very  probably  have  had; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  thiit  he  should  seek  to  per- 
suade hiraxelf  it  Mas  a  prophetic  vision,  when  cveuty  seemed  to  place 
the  fulfilment  within  his  reach.     But  that  his  uncle  Steward  told 
him  it  was  traiterous  to  relate  it,  and  that  he  was  flogged  for  the 
relation  by  Dr.  Beard,  at  bis  father's  particular  desire,  are  additions 
to  the  story  which  are  disproved  by  their  absurdity ;  however  loyal 
his  parents,  and  however  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  rod  his  master, 
they  would  no  more  have  punished  him  at  that  lime  for  such  a 
fancy,  than  for  dreaming  that  he  was  to  become  Grand  Turk  or 
Prester  John.     Tliere  is  another  tale  concerning  his  childhood, 
which,  as  well  as  all  these  anecdotes,  the  living  historian  of  the  family 
treats  as  an  absolute  falsehood;  that  being  at  his  uncle's  house  at 
Hinchinbrook  when  the  royal  family  rested  there  on  their  way  from 
Scotland  in  1604,  he  was  brought  to  play  with  Prince  Charles,  then 
Duke  of  York,  quarrelled  with  him,  beat  him,  and  made  his  nose 
bleed  profusely, — which  was  remembered  as  a  bad  omen  for  the 
lung  when  Cromwell  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  civil  wars. 
Mr.  Noble  relates  this  only  as  the  tradition  of  the  place,  aiTding 
that  Hinchinbrook  was  generally  one  of  the  restiiig-ptnces  of  the 
royal  family  on  the  northern  road.     Such  anecdotes  relating  to 
such  a  man,  even  though  ihey  may  be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  are 
not  unworthy  of  preservation.     The  fabulous  historv  of  every 
country  i*  a  part  of  its  history,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  by  later 
and  more  enlightened  historians;  becaui>e  it  has  been  believed  atone 
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time,  and  while  it  was  believed  it  influenced  tVe  ihdi^nafiony  and 
thereby,  in  some  degree,  the  opinions  and  the  character  of  the 
people.  Biographical  fables,  on  the  other  hand,  are  worthy  of 
notice,  because  they  show  in  what  manner  the  celebrity  of  the  per- 
sonage, in  whose  honour  or  dishonour  they  have  been  invented,  has 
acted  upon  lii?  countrymen.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  curiosity 
which  we  feel  concerning  the  earliest  actions  of  remarkable  men, 
an  interest  akin  to  that  which  is  attached  to  the  source  of  a  great 
river.  There  are  many  springs  in  this  country  more  beautiful  in 
themselves  and  in  their  accompaniments  than  the  fountains  of 
the  Thames,  or  the  Danube,  or  the  Nile,  but  how  inferior  in  kind 
and  in  degree  is  the  feeling  which  they  excite! 

Before  Cromwell  had  quite  completed  his  seventeenth  year  he 
was  removed  from  the  school  at  Huntingdon  to  Sydney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.  Though  his  passion  for  athletic  exercises 
still  continued,  so  much  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  the 
|iame  of  a  royster  in  the  University,  it  appears  certain,  that  the 
short  time  which  he  past  there  was  not  mis-spent,  but  that  he  made 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  his  studies.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  there  more  than  a  year  wheii  his  father  died,  and  his  mother, 
to  whose  care  he  appears  to  have  been  left,  removed  him  froni  Col- 
lege. It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  was  placed  at  Lincoln's  tim, 
but  that  instead  of  attending  to  the  law  he  wsEsted  his  tim6  '  id  a 
dissolute  course  of  life,  and  good-fellowship  and  gaming.'  His 
descendant  denies  this,  because  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  to  which  sufficient  disproof  he  adds,  that 
*  it  is  not  likely  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  should  in  those  days 
have  been  sent  to  an  iim  of  court.'  The  unlikelihood  is  not  apparent ; 
there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  he  should  have  been  representied 
as  a  student  of  law  if  he  had  never  been  so,  and  the  probablKty  is 
that  he  was  entered  at  some  other  of  the  innis  of  court.  Returning 
thence  to  reside  upon  his  paternal  property,  he  is  said  to  have  l^d  a 
low  and  boisterous  life ;  and  for  proof  of  this,  a  letter  to  his  cbiisin, 
Mrs.  St.  John,  is  quoted,  in  which  he  says, — '  You  know  what  my 
manner  of  life  hath  been.  Oh,  T lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and 
hated  the  light;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners,  lliis  is  true; 
I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on  nie.'  The  present  Mr. 
Oliver  Cromwell  argues  that  no  such  meaning  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  words,  biit  that  such  '  it  is  conceived  wouTd  be  the  language  of 
any  person  of  the  present  day,  who,  after  professing  Christianity  in 
the  common  loose  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  professed,  and  even 
preserving  themselves  free  from  the  commission  of  all  gross  sins  arid 
immoral  acts,  should  become  a  convert  to  the  stricter  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  as  held  by  those  who  are  deemed  to  be 
the  evangelical  or  orthodox  believers  of  these  times.'  Mr.  Crom- 
well 
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well  b  right;  the  letter  proves  nothing,  except  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  cf  the  »ame  canting  nuw  tliat  there  was  then,  cant  indeed  being 
a  coin  which  always  passes  current.  Tlie  language  or  an  evan^lical 
professor  concerning  his  own  sills  and  the  sense  of  his  own  wicked- 
ness, is  no  more  lo  be  taken  literally  than  that  of  an  amorous  son- 
neteer who  complains  of  flames  and  torments. 

The  course  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  however,  at  this  lime  was 
such  as  to  olfend  his  paternal  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  and  his  maternal 
one.  Sir  Thomas  Steward.  The  offence  given  to  the  former  is  said 
to  have  been  by  a  beastly  frolic,  for  which  ttie  master  of  Misrule 
very  properly  condemned  him  lo  the  discipline  of  a  horse-pond. 
The  story,  from  its  very  Jilthiness,  is  incredible:  Bates,  however, 
Would  not  have  related  il  unless  he  had  believed  il,  and  Olivef's 
practical  jests  were  sometimes  dirty  as  welt  as  coarse.  The 
means,  by  which  he  displeased  Sir  Thomas  are  less  doubtful 
and  6f  a  blacker  die : — wishing  to  get  possession  of  his  estate,  he 
represented  him  as  not  able  to  govern  it,  and  petitioned  for  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  which  was  refused.  Because 
Sir  Thomas  was  reconciled  to  him  afterwards,  and  ultimate!)' 
left  him  the  estate,  tlie  present  Mr.  O.  Cromwell  denies  the  (act, 
saying,  '  this  supposed  attempt  to  deprive  his  uncle  of  his  estate 
wo^ld  have  been  so  atrocious  and  unpardonable,  that  the  reason- 
able conclusion  must  be,  that  this  disposition  in  favour  of  Crom- 
well proves  the  falsehood  of  the  story.'  A  belter  ground  of  de- 
fence would  have  been  to  maintain  that  the  uncle  was  not  in  his 
sound  senses,  and  to  allege  the  bequest  after  such  provocation,  in 
pfoof  of  it.  The  story  is  most  certainly  true  ;  it  is  established  by  a 
Speech  of  Archbishop  Williams  to  the  king  concerning  Cromwell, 
wherein  he  says,  '  Your  Majesty  did  him  but  justice  in  refusing  his 
petiiioii  against  Sir  Thomas  Steward  of  the  isle  of  Ely;  but  he 
takes  them  all  for  bis  enemies  that  would  not  let  him  undo  his  best 
friend.'  Mr.  O.  Cromwell  has  overlooked  this  evidence.  But  he 
is  not  the  only  modern  biographer  who  has  thought  proper  to  con- 
tradict the  fuels  which  are  recorded  of  an  ancestor,  because  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  believe  them.  The  probability  is,  that  Cromwell, 
who  was  not  natnrally  a  wicked  man,  thought  his  petition  well 
grounded. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  youth, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  strength  and  resolution  enough  to  shake 
them  otf.  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Uourchier,  of  Fitsted,  in  Essex,  a  woman 
whose  irreproachable  life  might  have  protected  her  from  obloquy 
and  insult,  if  in  the  heat  of  parlj-spirit  any  thing  were  held  sacred. 
She  brought  him  some  fortune,  and,  in  the  year  l62A,he  was  returned 
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to  King  Charles's  first  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Huntmgdon. 
There  was  no  disaffection  in  his  family  either  to  the  churoh  or 
state ;  they  had  indeed  enjoyed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  boun^  as 
well  as  the  favour  of  the  crown.  But  Cromwell  was  not  likely  to 
behold  the  measures  of  the  government  with  indifference  or  com- 
placency ;  a  man  so  capable  of  governing  well,  perceived  the  errors 
which  were  committed ;  and  the  displeasure,  thus  reasonably  excited, 
was  heightened  by  accidental  and  personal  circumstances  till  it  be- 
came a  rooted  disaffection.  To  this  some  of  his  family  connec- 
tions must  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree.  Hampcfen  was  his 
first  cousin ;  and  St.  John,  who  was  connected  with  the  Cromwells  by 
his  first  marriage,  married  for  his  second  wife  one  who  stood  in  the 
same  degree  of  near  relationship  to  him.  They  were  unquestion- 
ably two  of  the  ablest  men  in  that  distinguished  age;  and  Hampden, 
who  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  talents  of  his  kipsman 
when  they  were  not  suspected  by  others,  possessed  a  great  influence 
over  his  mind ;  Cromwell  '  followed  liis  advice  whilst  living,  and 
revered  his  memory  when  dead.'  These  eminent  men  were  both 
deadly  enemies  at  heart  to  the  established  church,  and  the  purita- 
nical bias  which  their  conversation  was  likely  to  impart  was  in- 
creased by  his  own  disposition,  for  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  of  a  fanatical  constitution.  He  often  supposed 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  called  up  his  physician  at  unseasonable 
hours  in  causeless  alarm ;  and  that  physician's  account  of  him  is, 
that  *  he  was  quite  a  splenetic,  and  had  fancies  about  the  Cross  in 
the  town.' 

Cromwell  sate  for  the  same  borough  in  the  parliament  of 
l628,  and  spoke  severely  and  justly  against  the  promotion  of 
Dr.    Manwaring;    but    by  complaining  at  the    same    time  of 

Eersons  who  '  preached  flat  popery,'  which  was  a  flat  falsehood, 
e  lessened  the  effect  of  his  opinion  upon  unprejudiced  and  ju- 
dicious minds.  Three  years  afterwards  he  sold  some  of  his 
estates  for  1800/.;  stocked  a  grazing  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  re- 
moved thither  from  Huntingdon.  The  barn  which  he  built  here 
was  still  standing,  and  bore  his  name,  when  Mr.  Noble  published 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House ;  and  the  farmer  who  then 
rented  the  estate  marked  his  sheep  with  the  identical  marking  irons 
which  Oliver  used,  and  which  had  O.  C.  upon  them.  While  he 
resided  here  he  returned  some  money  which  he  had  formerly  won 
by  gaming,  and  which  he  considered  it  sinful  to  keep.  The  sums 
were  not  inconsiderable  for  that  time  and  for  his  means,  one  of 
them  being  SO/,  and  another  120/.  The  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Steward  placed  him  in  affluence,  and,  in  1635,  he  removed  to  the 
Glebe  House,  in  the  city  of  Ely.  He  had  now  a  large  family,  and 
took  his  full  share  in  local  business  as  an  active  country  gentJeman, 

not 
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not  always  as  a  useful  one,  for  the  ncherne  of  draining  the  fens  of 
Lincolnahire  and  the  Isle  of  £1}',  which  his  father  and  many  others 
of  his  relations  had  promoted,  was  defeated  chiefly  by  his  opposi- 
tion. There  was  a  popular  cry  against  the  measure,  because  the 
inhabitants  eujoyed  a  customary  right  of  coinnioiting  and  tishiug 
there;  Cromwell  therefore  became  so  great  a  favourite  with  ihem 
for  espousing  their  immediate  interest,  that  be  was  called  ihe  Lord 
of  the  Fens.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  people  of  the  country  on  this  occasion, 
than  that  so  far-sighted  and  able  a  man  should  not  have  perceived 
the  great  and  obvious  utility  of  the  measure  which  he  resisted. 
Afterwards,  when  the  act  passed  under  the  Commonweallh,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  the  work  proceeded 
with  his  favour  when  he  was  Protector. 

The  state  of  England,  though  the  comilry  was  rapidly  improving; 
and  prosperous  beyond  all  former  example,  was  such  as  might  well 
trouble  every  upright  and  thoughtful  observer.  The  wisest  man 
could  not  possibly  foresee  in  what  the  conflict  of  opinions  which  had 
b^un,  was  likely  to  terminate :  this  only  was  certain,  that  there  must 
inevitably  be  great  evil  in  the  process,  and  that  whatever  extreme 
prevailed,  the  end  must  needs  be  one  which  no  good  man,  or  true 
friend  of  bis  country,  could  contemplate  without  sorrow.  In  any 
other  age  Charles  I.  would  have  been  the  best  and  the  must  popular 
of  Kings,  ms  unambitious  and  conscientious  spirit  would  have 
preserved  the  kingdom  in  peace ;  his  private  life  would  have  set  an 
example  of  diguitied  virtue,  such  as  had  rarely  been  seen  in  courts; 
and  his  love  of  arts  and  letters  would  have  conferred  permanent 
splendour  upon  his  age,  and  secured  for  himself  the  grateful  ap- 
plause of  after  generations.  But  he  succeeded  to  a  crown  whose 
prerogatives  had  been  largely  asserted  and  never  deiined;  to  a 
scanty  revenue,  and  to  a  popular  but  expensive  war,  no  ways  ho- 
nourable lo  the  nation  either  in  its  cause  or  conduct.  The  history 
of  his  reign  thus  far  had  been  a  series  of  errors  and  faults  on  all 
sides,  so  that  an  impartial  observer  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  the  King  and  his  ministers  or  the  parlia- 
ments were  the  most  reprehensible;  or  which  party  had  given  the 
greatest  provocation,  and  thereby  afforded  most  excuse  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  other.  Unable  to  govern  with  a  parliament  and  impa- 
tient of  being  governed  by  one,  Charles  had  tried  the  perilous  ex- 
periment of  governing  without  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  must  have  been  destroyed  if  that 
experiment  had  been  successful ;  and  successful  in  all  human  pro- 
bability it  would  have  been,  if  a  spirit  of  religious  discord  had  not 
possessed  the  nation.  For  though  the  system  of  Charles's  adminis- 
tration was  aibitrary,  and  therefore  tyrannical,  the  revenue  which 
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he  raised  by  extraordinary  means  was  not  greater  than  what  would 
cheerfully  have  been  granted  him  in  the  ordinary  and  just  course  of 
government;  it  was  frugally  administered,  and  applied  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  kingdom,  which,  for  twelve 
years,  in  llie  words  of  Lord  Clarendon, '  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  felicity  that  any  people  in  any  age,  for  so 
long  time  together,  have  been  blessed  with,  to  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  all  the  other  parts  of  Christendom/  Foreign  and  domestic 
trade  flourished  and  increased ;  towns  grew,  not  with  a  forced  and 
unhealthy  growth,  occasioned  by  the  unnatural  activity  of  a  manu- 
facturing system,  but  in  just  proportion  to  the  growing  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  country.  England  was  respected  abroad  and 
prosperous  at  home ;  it  even  seemed  as  if  the  physical  condition  of 
the  island  had  undergone  a  beneficial  change,  for  the  visitations  of 
pestilence  were  abating,  which  hud  been  so  frequent  in  the  preceding 
reign.  But  a  severer  judgement  was  impending  over  a  headstrong 
generation,  insensible  of  the  blessings  with  which  they  were  favoured 
and  ungrateful  for  them. 

While  this  long  calm  endured,  the  most  sagacious  politicians 
were  so  far  from  perceiving  any  indications  of  the  storm  which  they 
were  to  direct,  that  believing  the  country  was  doomed  and  resigned 
to  the  loss  of  its  liberties,  they  resolved  upon  leaving  it,  and  trans- 
porting themselves,  in  voluntary  exile,  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Lord 
Brooke,  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  his  sons,  Pym,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  the  same  sentiments,  were  about  to  remove  to  a 
settlement  in  New  England,  where  the  name  of  Saybrooke,  in 
honour  of  the  two  noble  leaders,  had  already  been  given  to  a  town- 
ship in  which  they  were  expected.  Eight  vessels  with  emigrants 
on  board  were  ready  to  sail  from  the  Thames,  when  the  King  by  an 
order  of  council  forbade  their  departure,  and  compelled  the  intended 
passengers  to  come  on  shore,  fatally  for  himself;  for  among  those 
passengers  Hasleri^ge  and  Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  with  all  his 
family,  had  actually  embarked.  There  are  few  facts  in  history 
which  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  fatality  as  this. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  feared  that  so  many  discontented  and 
stirring  spirits  would  be  perilous  in  a  colony  which,  being  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  church  of  England,  might  easily  be  alienated  from 
the  state.  They  saw  clearly  the  remote  danger,  but  they  were 
blind  to  the  nearer  and  greater  evil ;  and  in  that  error  they  stopt  the 
issue  which  the  peccant  humours  had  opened  for  themselves. 
Cromwell  returned  to  Ely,  and  there  continued  to  lead  a  respectable 
and  pious  life.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  timo  to  Mrs.  St. 
John  (already  mentioned)  has  been  preserved;  it  is  better  expressed 
than  most  of  his  compositions,  and  is  reiAarkable  not  merely  for  its 
diaracteristic  language,  but  for  a  passage  which^  mdy  perhaps  ht 

thought 
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itiought  to  imply  llie  iiopc,  if  not  the  expectution,  of  making  him- 
self conspicuous  in  defence  of  his  religions  stnliments.  '  Dear 
Cousin,'  he  says, '  I  thankfully  acknowledge  y"ur  love  in  your  kind 
remethbrance  of  me  upon  this  opportunity.  Alas,  yon  do  too  highly 
prize  rhy  lines,  and  my  company  1  I  rnay  be  asliamed  to  own  joUf 
expi'esaions,  coiisideiing  how  nnprblitable  I  am  and  the  mean  Itn- 
proviimenl  6{  my  talent.  Yet  to  honour  my  God  by  declaring 
what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul,  in  this  1  am  confirfeut,  and  I  will 
be  so.  Truly  then  this  I  iiud,  that  he  giveih  springs  in  a  dry  and 
barren  wilderness,  where  no  water  is.  I  live  (jou  know  where)  in 
Mcslieck',  which  they  siij  signities  prolonging;  in  Kectar,  which 
Bignitieth  blackness :  yet  the  Lord  forsakelh  me  not.  Though  He  do 
prolong,  yet  He  will,  I  irusl,  bring  me  to  his  tabernacle,  to  his  rest- 
mg  place.  My  soul  is  with  the  congregation  of  the  first  born :  my 
body  rests  in  hope;  and  if  here  I  may  honour  my  God,  either  by 
doing  or  suffering,  1  slinll  he  mure  sli'd-  Truly  no  poor  creature 
hath  more  cauie  to  put  forth  himself  m  the  ctime  uflns  God  than  1. 
I  have  bad  plentiful  wages  before  hand,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
earn  Ihe  least  mite.  The  Lord  accept  me  in  his  Son,  and  give  me 
to  walk  in  the  light,  and  give  iis  to  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the 
light;  He  it  is  that  enlightencth  our  blackness,  our  darkness.  1 
dare  not  say  he  hideth  his  face  from  me ;  he  giveth  me  to  see  light 
in  his  light.  One  beam  in  a  dark  place  hath  exceeding  much  re- 
freshment in  it ;  blessed  be  his  name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a 
heart  as  mine !' 

This  readiness  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  a  righteous  cause,  might  have 
been  confined  to  the  ignoble  theatre  of  a  Bishop's  court,  if  a  wider 
field  had  not  soon  been  opened  for  puritanical  ambition.  Croiti- 
well  had  usually  attended  the  church-service,  joining,  probably  like 
Baster,  '  in  the  common  prayer,  with  as  hearty  fervency,  as  after- 
wards he  did  with  other  prayers:' — '  At  long  as  [  had  no  prejudice 
against  it,'  says  that  good  man,  '  I  had  no  stop  in  my  devotions 
frorti  any  of  its  imperfections.'  But  even  before  he  left  Hunting- 
don his  house  had  been  a  retreat  for  those  nan- con  forming  preacb^t^ 
wh6  had  provoked  the  law;  and  a  building  behind  it  is  shown,  which 
lie  is  said  to  have  erected  for  their  use,  and  in  which,  according  to 
the  Same  tradition,  he  sometimes  edified  them  by  a  discourse  him- 
self. It  is  certain  that  he  put  himself  forward  in  their  cause  so  as 
to  be  looked  upon  as  ihe  head  of  iheir  party  in  that  coimtry;  ant) 
Williams,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  whom  he  often 
troubled  on  such  occasions,  says  that  he  was  a  common  spokes- 
man for  sectaries,  and  maintained  their  part  with  stubbornness. 
Whatever  part  indeed  Cromwell  look  up  would  he  well  maintained, 
and  the  time  was  iiuw  approaching  when  he  was  to  take  a  conspi- 
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A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotlaody  where  no  disaffection  had 
been  suspected.  By  prudent  measures  it  might  easily  have  been 
averted,  by  vigorous  ones  it  might  easily  have  been  crushed ;  and 
both  were  wanting.  The  King  raised  an  army  which,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  designing  persons,  and  the  mismanagement  of  others, 
was  rendered  useless.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which  nothing  was 
concluded ;  all  the  savings  of  the  preceding  years  were  wasted  in 
this  disgraceful  expedition;  and  Charles,  who  had  so  long  governed 
without  a  parliament,  was  now  compelled  to  call  one,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  obtaining  supplies.  The  majority  of  that  parliament  con- 
sisted of  men  who  knew  their  duty  to  their  King  and  country,  and, 
in  asserting  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people,  would  have 
sacredly  preserved  the  rights  of  the  crown,  wherein  those  liberties 
have  their  surest  safeguard.  There  were  however  some  persons,  of 
treatability,  who  were  determined  upon  effecting  some  change  both 
m  the  ecclesiastic  and  civil  institutions  of  the  land,  not  having  ac- 
knowledged to  others,  nor  perhaps  to  themselves,  how  far  they  were 
wilUng  that  that  change  should  extend.  The  state  of  their  mind  was 
well  expressed  by  Cromwell,  who,jwhen  Sir  Thomas  Chichley  and 
Sir  Philip  Warwick  asked  him  with  what  concessions  he  would  be 
satisfied,  honestly  replied,  I  can  tell  you.  Sirs,  what  I  would  not 
have,  though  I  cannot  tell  what  I  would.  This  parliament  was 
hastily  dissolved  by  the  council  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  elder,  and 
Herbert  the  Solicitor  General:  the  latter  acted  from  no  worse  mo- 
tives than  peevishness  and  mortified  pride ;  the  former  appears  to 
have  intended  the  mischief  which  ensued.  The  discontented  party 
did  not  conceal  their  joy  at  an  event  which  made  all  good  men 
mournful.  Cromwell's  cousin  St.  John,  whose  dark  and  treacher- 
ous spirit  at  all  other  times  clouded  his  countenance,  met  Mr.  Hyde 
with  a  smiling  and  cheerful  aspect,  and  seeing  him  melancholy, '  as  in 
truth  he  was  from  his  heart,'  asked  what  troubled  him.  The  same, 
he  replied,  which  troubled  most  good  men,  that  in  such  a  time  of 
confusion,  so  wise  a  parliament,  which  alone  could  have  found  re- 
medy for  it,  was  so  unseasonably  dismissed.  But  St.  John  warmly 
made  answer,  that  all  was  well :  and  that  it  must  be  worse  before 
it  was  better :  and  that  this  parliament  could  never  have  done  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done— '  as  indeed,'  says  Hyde,  *  it  would  not 
what  he  and  his  friends  thought  necessary.'  Cromwell  was  one  of 
those  friends ;  he  had  been  returned  to  this  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  returned  for  the  same  seat  to  the  next — the 
famous  and  infamous  Long  Parliament,  which  Charles  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  six  months  after  the  dissolution. 

Cromwell's  appearance  in  this  assembly  is  happily  described  by 
Sir  Philip  Warwick.      *The  first  time,'  he  says, '  that  ever  I  took 
notice  of  him^  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in  No- 
vember 
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vember  1C40,  wlieii  I  vainly  thought  mvself  a  coiirlly  young  gen- 
tleman, for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much  upon  our  good 
clothes.  I  cnme  one  mornitig  into  ihe  house  well  clad,  and  per- 
ceived  a  genlleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily 
apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
made  by  an  ill  country  taylor.  Hia  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very 
clean ;  and  1  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little 
band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar:  his  hat  was 
without  a  hat-band;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size;  his  sword  sluclc 
close  to  his  side,  his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish,  his  voice 
sharp  and  nntunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour.'  But  it 
was  mure  by  heat  and  earnestness  than  by  eloquence,  that  Crom- 
well made  himself  noticed  at  this  time.  One  of  the  first  occasions 
upon  which  he  spoke  in  this  parliament  was  in  a  committee,  in  op- 
position to  Lord  Kimboiton,  upon  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  in- 
closure  business.  He  behaved  intern perately,  'ordering  the  wit- 
nesses and  petitioners  in  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  seconding, 
and  enlarging  upon  what  they  said  with  great  passion.'  When  the 
chairman  endeavoured  to  preserve  order,  by  speaking  with  autho- 
rity, Cromwell  accused  him  of  being  partial  and  discountenancing 
the  witnesses ;  and  when,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  himself 
the  chairman,  Lord  Kimboiton,  'upon  any  mention  of  matter 
of  fact,  or  the  proceeding  before  or  at  the  inclosure,  desired  to  be 
heard,  and  with  great  modesty  related  what  hiid  been  done,  or  ex- 
plained what  had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer  and  reply 
upon  him  with  so  much  indecency  and  rudeness,  and  in  language 
RO  contrary  and  offensive,  that  every  man  would  have  thought,  that 
as  their  natures  and  their  measures  were  as  opposite  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, so  their  interest  could  never  have  been  the  same.  In  the  end 
liis  whole  carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  his  behaviour  so  inso- 
lent, that  the  chairman  foand  himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him, 
and  to  tell  him  if  he  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  he  would 
presently  adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain 
to  the  house  of  him.' 

Cromwell's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings  against 
Lord  Strafford.  That  he  bore  his  part,  however,  maybe  presumed 
not  only  from  the  whole  lenour  of  his  after-conduct,  but  because 
Lis  cousin  St.  John  was  one  of  the  foremost  agents  in  that  most 
iniquitous  transaction,  one  of  the  deadly  sins  of  the  Lang  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  question  of  the  Remonstrance,  much  against  the 
will  of  the  violent  parly,  was  deferred  till  the  morrow,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  debating  it,  Cromwell  asked  Lord  Falkland  why 
he  would  have  it  put  off,  for  that  day  would  quickly  have  de- 
termined itf  Lord  Falkland  answered  there  would  not  have  been 
time  enough,  for  sure  it  would  take  some  debate ;  and  Cromwell 

replied. 
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replied,  a  very  sorry  one  ;  for  he,  and  those  with. whom  he  acted, 
supposed  there  would  be  little  opposition.  It  was  so  well  op- 
posed that  the  debate  continued  from  nine  in  the  mpniing  till 
midnight;  a  thing  at  that  time  wholly  unprecedented.  As  they 
went  out  of  the  house,  Lord  Falkland  asked  him,  whether  there 
bad  been  a  debate  ?  to  which  Cropiwell  rejilied,  he  would  take  his 
word  another  time,  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  that  if  the  Re- 
monstrance had  been  rejected,  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the 
next  morning,  and  never  have  seen  England  more ;  and  he  knew 
there  were  many  other  honest  men  of  the  same  resolution.  So 
near,  says  Clarendon,  was  the  poor  kingdom  at  that  time  to  its  de- 
liverance. 

That  memorable  Remonstrance,  which  must  have  been  intended 
by  those  who  framed  it  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  evils  which 
ensued,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine,  when  not  half  the 
members  of  the  house  were  present :  the  promoters  of  the  measure 
were  so  active,  that  not  a  man  of  their  party  was  wanting,  and  at 
the  last  they  carried  it  by  the  hour  of  the  night,  which  drove  away 
more  old  and  infirm  opposers  than  would  have  sufficed  to  turn 
the  scale.  Whitelock  says,  *  the  sitting  up  all  night  caused  many 
through  weakness  or  weariness  to  leave  the  house,  and  Sir  6.  R, 
(Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard).  to  compare  it  to  the  verdict  of  a  starved 
jury.'  What  Clarendon  observes  upon  thb  occasion,  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  ^I  know  not  how  those  men  have  already  an? 
swered  it  to  their  own  consciences ;  or  how  they  will  answer  it  to 
Him  who  can  discern  their  consciences ;  who  having  assumed  their 
country's  trust,  and,  it  may  be,  with  great  earnestness  laboured  to 
procure  that  trust,  by  their  supine  laziness,  negligence  and  absence, 
M'ere  the  first  inlets  to  those  inundations ;  and  so  contributed  to 
those  licences  which  have  overwhelmed  us.  For  by  this  means  a 
handful  of  men,  much  inferior  in  the  beginning,  in  number  E^nd  in- 
terest, came  to  give  laws  to  the  major  part:  and,  to  show  that 
three  diligent  persons  are  really  a  greater  and  more  significant  num- 
ber than  ten  unconcerned,  they,  by  plurality  of  voices  in  the  end, 
converted  or  reduced  the  whole  body  to  their  opinions.  It  is  true, 
men  of  activity  and  faction,  in  any  design,  have  many  advantages, 
that  a  composed  and  settled  council,  though  industrious  enough, 
usually  have  not ;  and  some  that  gallant  men  cannot  give  themselves 
leave  to  entertain  :  for  besides  their  thorough  considering  and  form- 
ing their  counsels  before  they  execute  them,  they  contract  a  habit 
of  ill  nature  and.disingenuity  necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  the  tem- 
per of  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  work,  that  liberal-minded  men 
would  not  persuade  themselves  to  entertahi,  even  for  the  prevention 
of  all  the  mischief  the  others  intend.  And  whosoever  observes 
the  ill  arts,  by  which  these  men  use  to  prevail  upon  the  people  in 

general ; 
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general ;  their  abaiiril,  ridiculotis  lying,  lo  win  itie  aflVctions,  and 
corrupt  the  under stnniltngs  of  ibe  weak ;  and  the  bold  scandals  to 
conJirm  the  wilful;  the  boundless  promises  they  presenled  to  llie 
ambitious ;  ami  their  gross,  abject  flatteries  and  supplications  lo  the 
vulgar-spirited,  vvonld  hardly  give  himself  leave  lo  use  those  wea- 
pons for  the  preservation  of  the  tliree  kingdoms.' 

By  such  means  a  civil  war  was  brought  on ;  by  such  weapons 
the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of  the  kingdom  were  for  a 
season  overthrown.  The  wisest  of  men  has  said,  '  the  thing  which 
hatli  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be :'  and  the  same  means  will  pro- 
duce a  recurrence  of  the  same  evils  [mless  right-minded  men  learn 
wisdom  from  the  past.  There  is  no  hisiorinn,  ancienl  or  modern, 
with  whose  writings  it  so  much  behoves  an  Englishman  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant,  as  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  day  wlien  CromM'ell  had  spoken  warmly  in  the  house,  Lord 
Digby  asked  Hampden  who  he  was;  and  Hampden  is  said  to  have 
replied,  'That  sloven  whom  yon  see  before  you,  halh  no  ornament 
ill  liis  speech;  that  sloven,  1  say,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
breach  wilh  the  king  (which  God  forbid  I)  in  suih  a  case  I  say,  that 
sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.'  Baxter  has  said  of 
Hampden,  that  be  was  a  man  whom  '  friends  and  enemies  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  eminent  for  'prudence,  piety  and  peaceable 
counsels.'  That  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  abilities  is  certain  ; 
that  he  was  eminently  pious  may  be  believed,  the  darkest  political 
intrigues  being  perfectly  compatible  wilh  ihe  eminent  piety  of  that 
age ;  but  no  man  even  in  that  age  had  less  pretension  to  be  praised 
fur  his  peaceable  coinisels.  Had  Hampden  died  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  he  possessed  more  power  to 
do  good  or  hurt,  than  any  person  of  his  rank  had  ever  possessed 
before  him,  he  would  have  left  a  character  uninipcached,  and  un- 
impeachable, and  have  deservedly  held  in  the  hearts  of  all  good 
and  wise  men,  that  place  which  he  holds  now  widi  those  only  who 
know  him  by  name  alone,  or  who  avow  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  bled  in  the  field,  wiUiout  being  more  explicit 
than  is  convenient  concerning  the  nature  of  that  cause.  His  no- 
ble stand  against  an  illegal  exertion  of  the  prerogative  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  country;  and  if  )te 
could  have  been  contented  widi  deKniug  that  prerogative,  limiling 
it  within  just  bounds,  redressing  the  existing  grievances,  and  givii^ 
the  constitution  that  character  which  it  obtained  after  the  Uevolu- 
tiou,  he  would  have  left  a  memorable  name.  And  this  was  in  his 
power. 

What  his  views  were  can  only  be  inferred  from'  the  course  of  his 
conduct;  for  he  was  cut  off  before  the  time  arrived  for  openly 
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declaring  them.  The  probable  inference  is^  that  like  Ireton, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lud|ow,  he  was  a  stem  republican.  Hav- 
ing read  of  no  constitution  so  happily  balanced  as  that  which 
this  country  has  enjoyed  since  the  Revolution,  and  seeing 
nothing  like  it  in  our  previous  history,  he  may  have  believed 
such  a  balance  of  power  to  be  unattainable,  and  therefore 
have  resolved  upon  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  simpler  and 
severer  form.  On  the  supposition  that  the  alternative  \va9 
tin  absolute  monarchy,  (such  as,  till  his  time,  the  sovereign 
of  this  kingdom  had  claimed,  and  the  parliaments  had  acknow- 
ledged,) or  a  commonwealth,  he  may  have  properly  and  up- 
rightly preferred  that  polity  under  which  the  most  security  had 
been  enjoyed,  the  greatest  talents  had  been  called  forth,  and  the 
most  splendid  exploits  had  been  achieved.  But  if  upon  this  fiiir 
ground,  they,  who  reasoned  thus,  may  be  justified  in  wishing  for 
the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  nothing  can  justify  the  means  by 
which  it  was  pursued ;  and  in  those  means  no  man  was  more  deeply 
implicated  than  Hampden.  The  Catholics  never  more  boldly 
avowed  the  principle,  that  any  means  are  lawful  for  compassing  a 
necessary  end,  than  the  puritans  acted  upon  it :  even  good  men  of 
feeble  understandings,  or  weak  characters,  were  too  easily  inveigled 
into  that  conclusion ;  whereas,  as  their  great  contemporary  historian 
has  justly  observed,  *  the  true  logic  is  that  the  thing  desired  is  not 
necessary,  if  the  ways  are  unlawful,  which  are  proposed  to  bring 
it  to  pass.' 

One  set  of  men  were  bent  upon  pulling  down  Episcopacy, 
though  it  should  occasion  as  bloody  a  war  as  any  with  which  Eng- 
land had  ever  been  afflicted.  There  were  others  who  knew  these 
men  to  be  knaves,  but  were  willing  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Monarchy,  meaning,  when  that 
object  should  have  been  effected,  to  deal  with  them  as  they  had 
dealt  with  others.  From  the  hour  of  Strafford's  arrest  they  felt 
their  strength,  and  saw  that,  by  the  means  which  they  were  prepared 
to  use,  success  was  certain.  His  arrest  had  been  carried  with  ah 
overwhelming  power,  because  the  great  majority  of  members 
dreaded  the  influence  of  a  minister  so  resolute,  so  able,  and  so 
arbitrary,  and  therefore  with  the  best  intentions  voted  for  it  by  ac- 
clamation. But  when  that  illustrious  victim  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  measures  more  flagrantly  illegal,  and  more  tyrannical,  than  the 
worst  actions  of  which  he  stood  accused,  they  who  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  raise  and  to  direct  the  storm  well  knew  that  the  co- 
operation of  no  upright  man  could  be  expected.  But  they  knew 
also  where  to  look  for  other  allies,  and  how  to  force  most  even  of 
those  who  abhorred  their  purpose,  to  act  in  subservience  to  it. 

Craft, 
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Craft,  go  thou  forth 

Fear,  make  it  safe  for  no  man  to  be  just ! 

Wrong,  be  thou  clothed  iii  Power's  comelineis! 

Keep  down  the  best,  and  let  the  worst  have  power ! 
They  proceeded  upon  a  deliberate  system  of  deceit  and  intiini- 
datioii.  Free  license  was  given  lo  a  libellous  press;  the  pulpils 
were  manned  with  seditious  preachers:  they  got  the  tnanagement 
of  the  city  into  their  hands,  by  ousting  from  the  common  council 
the  grave  and  substantial  citizens,  of  whoui  till  then  it  had  been 
composed,  and  filling  their  places  with  men  for  wham  factious  ac- 
tivity was  deemed  sufficient  qualification;  and  by  choosing  a  dema- 
gogue LonI  Mayor,  who  was  ready  for  any  act  of  rebellion  and 
treason.  How  easily  the  populace  were  to  be  duped  they  well 
understood,  and  how  justly  characterized  by  a  dramatist  of  their 

Good  silly  people;  souU  iliat  will 
Be  cheated  without  trouble.  One  eye  ia 
Put  out  with  zeal ;  the  other  with  ignorance, 
And  yet  they  think  they  're  eagles  ! 
They  miderstood  also  how  to  act  upon  the  moral  weakness 
of  those  who  M-ere  not  likely  to  be  deceived.  They  called  the 
physical  force  of  the  city  to  their  aid ;  and  under  fear  of  the  mob, 
senators  shrunk  from  iheir  duty,  when  they  ought  rather  lo  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  discharging  it.  The  bishops  were  wanting 
to  themselves  and  their  Order  and  their  King,  when,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear,  they  abandoned  their  right  of  voting  upon  the  at- 
tainder of  Sliafford :  and  the  lords,  when  a  mob  was  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Mollis  (who  afterwards  sat  in  judgement  upon  some  of  his 
(colleagues)  desired,  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  that  mob,  lo 
know  the  names  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  commons,  passed,  under  that  intimidation,  a  bill  which  they 
had  twice  before  rejected.  Tlie  moderate  part  of  the  members  in 
that  assembly  might  have  out-voted  the  promoters  of  rebellion,  four 
to  one;  but,  in  fear  of  their  lives,  they  either  left  the  house,  or  ac- 
quiesced in  motions  which  they  abhorred.  The  condition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  worse;  because  there  the  men  of  worst 
intentions  were  also  the  men  of  greatest  ability,  '  and  the  number 
of  the  weak  and  wilful,'  says  Clarendon, '  who  naturally  were  lo  be 
guided  by  them,  always  made  up  a  major  part:  so  that  from  the 
beginning  they  were  always  able  to  carry  whatsoever  they  set  their 
hearts  visibly  upon  ;  at  least  to  discredit  or  disgrace  any  particular 
man,  against  whom  they  thought  necessary  to  proceed,  albeit  of 
the  most  unblemished  reputation  and  upon  the  most  frivolous  sug- 
gestions.' They  waged  war  in  parliament,  as  Cromwell  did  after- 
wards in  Ireland,  upon  the  principle  of  destroying  all  who  opposed 
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them,  and  the  success  was  the  same.  At  tlie  most  important  debates 
there  was  seldom  a  fifth  part  of  the  members  present,  and  often 
not  more  than  twelye  or  thirteen  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  the  very  faults  for  which 
the  king's  government  was  most  severely  reproached,  were  com- 
mitted by  the  parliament  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and  with  every 
possible  aggravation.  One  of  the  accusations  against  Charles  was 
that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  clerical  counsellors ;  and 
the  argument  upon  which  they  chiefly  insisted  in  support  of  the 
bill  for  taking  away  the  bishops'  votes  in  parliament  was  *  that 
their  intermeddling  with  temporal  affairs  was  inconsistent  with, 
and  destructive  to  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  function ;'  *  whilst 
their  reformation,'  it  has  been  truly  observed,  '  both  in  Scotland 
and  this  kingdom,  was  driven  on  by  no  men  so  much  as  those  of 
their  clergy,  who  were  their  instruments ;  as  without  doubt  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  never  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  counsels  at  court  as  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Marshal  had  upon 
the  Houses:  neither  did  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland  together 
meddle  so  much  in  temporal  affairs  as  Mr.  Henderson  had  done.' 
The  breaches  of  privilege  which  Charles  had  committed  were  re- 
presented by  them  as  destructive  to  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
and  yet  their  conduct,  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
was  an  absolute  rooting  up  of  all  privileges.  One  of  the  most  un- 
popular acts  of  the  King  had  been  the  levying  of  ship-money  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  parliament ;  an  impost  then  only  of  doubtful 
legality,  yet  equally  levied,  excellently  applied,  and  so  light  in  itself 
that  the  payment  which  Hampden  honourably  disputed  was  only 
twenty  shillings  upon  an  estate  of  £500  a  year.  The  parliament 
did  not  scruple,  without  consent  of  the  King,  to  demand  the 
twentieth  part  of  every  man's  property  in  London,  or  so  much  as 
their  seditious  mayor  and  three  other  persons  as  seditious  as  him- 
self might  please  to  call  a  twentieth,  to  be  levied  by  distress  if  the 
parties  refused  payment ;  and  if  the  distress  did  not  cover  the 
assessment,  then  the  defaulter  was  to  be  imprisoned  where  and  as 
long  as  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  think  pro- 
per, and  his  family  was  no  longer  to  remain  in  London,  or  the 
suburbs,  or  the  adjoining  counties.  With  an  impudence  of  slander, 
which  would  be  incredible,  if  any  thing  were  too  bad  to  be  believed 
of  thoroughly  factious  men  which  will  serve  their  purposes,  they 
accused  the  King  of  exciting  the  massacre  in  Ireland,  and  foment- 
ing the  rebellion  there ;  and  they  themselves  employed  the  money 
and  the  means  which  were  prepared  for  quelling  that  rebellion,  in 
carrying  on  a  war  against  the  King  at  home. 

The  King  more  than  once  in  his  Declarations  reminded  them  of 
a  speech  of  Pym's,  which  they  had  heard  deservedly  applauded 
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^vh(m  it  was  direcleH  against  his  measures ;  but  wliich  now  bore 
against  iheir  own  wich  greater  force,  '  The  law,'  said  that  power-  " 
ful  speaker,  '18  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil, 
just  and  unjust;  if  ;ou  take  away  the  law,  all  things  will  be  in 
a  confusion  ;  every  nmn  will  become  a  law  unto  himself,  which,  in 
ihe  depraved  condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce  many 
great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become 
a  law,  covetousness  and  ambition  will  become  laws,  and  what  dic- 
tates, what  decisions  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  dis- 
cerned : — it  may  indeed  by  aad  instances  over  the  whole  kingdom,' 
And  then  the  King  set  before  them  a  picture  of  their  own  conduct,  so 
ably  and  so  truly  drawn,  that,  if  men  were  governed  by  their  rea- 
son and  not  by  their  passions,  that  excellent  paper  alone  would 
have  given  him  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  In  another 
declaration  the  King  said  '  whosoever  harboured  the  least  thouglit 
in  his  breast  of  ruining  or  violating  the  public  liberty,  or  religion 
of  the  kingdom,  let  him  be  accursed  ;  and  he  should  be  no  coun- 
sellor of  his  that  would  not  say  Amen.'  That  which  he  chatted 
the  leaders  of  parliament  with,  '  was  invading  the  public  liberty ; 
and  his  presumption  might  be  very  strong  and  vehement,  that 
though  ihey  had  no  mind  to  be  slaves,  they  were  not  unwilling  to 
be  tyrants.  '  What  is  tyranny,'  said  he,  '  but  to  admit  no  rules  to 
govern  by,  but  their  own  wills?  And  they  knew  the  misery  of 
Athens  was  at  the  highest,  when  it  suffered  under  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.'  Hobbea,  whose  resolute  way  of  thinking  was  more  in 
accord  with  the  temper  of  Cromwell's  government  than  of  the 
King's,  speaks  with  contempt  of  these  declarations;  but  if  Charles 
had  been  served,  or  known  how  to  serve  himself,  as  ably  with 
the  sword  as  with  the  pen,  the  struggle  would  soon  have  been 
decided  in  his  favour.  What  has  been  said  of  the  son,  that  he 
never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one,  might  more 
truly  be  said  of  the  father :  in  him,  however,  it  proceeded  from 
what,  in  other  times  and  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  a 
virtue.  In  speaking,  he  expressed  his  own  judgement ;  in  acting, 
he  yielded  to  that  of  others,  and  was  ruined  by  want  of  confidence 
in  himself,  and  by  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 

Clarendon,  who  writes  always  with  the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  has  some  remarks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  parliament,  drawn  up  with  his  characteristic  can- 
dour. '  A  man  shall  not  unproiitably  spend  his  contemplation, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  considers  the  method  of  God's  justice 
(a  method  terribly  remarkable  in  many  passages,  and  upon  many 
persons,  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  remember  in  this  dis- 
coHrse,^  that  ihe  same  principles,  and  the  same  application  of  those 
prhiciples,  should  be  used  to  the  wresting  all  sovereign  power  from 
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the  crown,  which  the  crown  had  a  little  before  made  use  of  for  die 
extending  its  authority  and  power  beyond  its  bounds,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  just  rights  of  the  subject.  A  supposed  necessity  was 
then  thought  ground  enough  to  create  a  power,  and  a  bare  aver- 
ment of  that  necessity,  to  beget  a  practice  to  impose  what  tax  they 
thought  convenient  upon  the  subject,  by  writs  of  ship  money  never 
before  kuowii:  and  a  supposed  necessity  now,  and  a  bare  averment 
of  that  necessity,  is  as  confidently,  and  more  fatally,  concluded  a 
good  ground,  to  exclude  the  crown  from  the  use  of  any  power,  by 
an  ordinance  never  before  heard  of;  and  the  same  maxim  of  salus 
populi  mprema  lex,  which  had  been  used  to  the  infringii^  the 
liberty  of  the  one,  made  use  of  for  the  destroying  the  rights  of  the 
other.'  Reflections  of  this  Jcind  must  often  have  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  Charles  himself.  When,  in  his  father's  life-time,  taking 
part  in  Buckingham's  animosities,  he  promoted  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earls  of  Bristol  and  Middlesex,  James  said  to  him,  with  a 
foresight  which  has  almost  a  prophetic  character,  that  he  would 
live  to  have  his  belly  full  of  parliamentar}'  impeachments.  But  he 
was  always  more  sinned  against  than  sinning :  the  most  trajustifi- 
able  of  his  measures  proceeded  from  a  mistaken  judgement,  not  an 
evil  intention ;  the  most  unpopular  of  them,  and  that  which  gave  the 
greatest  advantage  to  his  enemies,  (the  accusation  of  the  six  mem- 
bers) plainly  arose  from  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  rectitude, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  cause. 

The  melancholy  warning  which  James  gave  his  son  proved  the 
sagacity  of  that  king,  whose  talents  it  has  been  too  much  the  cus- 
tom to  decry.  There  is  an  expression  of  Laud's  which  bears  with 
it  even  more  of  a  prophetic  appearance,  from  the  accidental  turn  of 
the  sentence.  '  At  this  time,  the  parliament  tendered  two,  and  but 
two  bills  to  the  King  to  sign  :  this  to  cut  off  Strafford's  head  was 
one ;  and  the  other  was  that  this  parliament  should  neither  be  dis- 
solved nor  adjourned,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  houses:  in  whichj 
what  he  cut  off  from  himselj\  time  mil  better  shew  than  I  can.  God 
bless  the  King  and  his  royal  issue  !'  Charles's  feelings  upon  that  fatal 
bill  which  perpetuated  the  parliament,  and  thereby  in  fact  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  to  it,  are  well  stated  in  the  Eixwv'*  Bao-iXix^. 

*  The  authentidtj  of  this  Book  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with  such  eogest 
ar^umenU  and  strong  assertions,  that  as  far  as  relates  to  external  proofs,  perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  question  in  bibliography  so  doubtful.  The  internal  evidence  is 
wholly  in  its  favour.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  Gauden,  or  of  any  person  writing  to  sav- 
port  the  royal  cause,  a  higher  tone  concerning  episcopacy  and  prerogative  would  have 
been  taken;  there  would  have  been  more  effort  at  justification ;  and  there  would  not 
have  been  that  inefficient  but  conscientious  defence  of  fatal  concessions ;  that  penitent 
confession  of  sin  where  weakness  had  been  sinful ;  that  piety  without  alloy  ;  that  cha- 
racter of  mild  and  even  magnanimity  ;  and  that  heavenly-mtndedness,  which  render  the 
Iixwv  B«0-iXixq  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  our  language. 
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*  By  this  act  of  the  highest  confidence,  I  hoped  for  ever  to  shut  out 
and  lock  the  door  upon  all  present  jealousies  and  future  mistakes : 
I  confess  I  did  not  thereby  intend  to  shut  myself  out  of  doors,  ss. 
some  men  have  now  requited  me.  A  continual  parhamenl,  I 
thought,  would  but  keep  the  commonweal  in  tune,  by  preserving 
laws  in  their  due  execution  and  vigour,  wherein  my  interest  lies 
more  than  any  man's,  since  by  those  laws  my  rights  ss  a  King 
would  be  preserved,  no  less  ihan  my  subjects;  which  is  all  I  de- 
sired. More  than  the  law  gives  me  I  would  not  have,  and  less  the 
meanest  subject  should  not.  I  cannot  say  properly  (hat  I  repent  of 
that  act,  since  I  have  no  reflections  upon  it  as  a  sin  of  my  will, 
though  an  error  of  loo  charitable  a  judgement.' 

Charles  appealed  to  that  act  with  great  force  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  iio  intention  of  recurring  to  arms,  '  Sure,'  he  says,  '  it  had 
argued  a  very  short  sight  of  things,  and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind  in 
me,  so  far  to  bind  my  own  hands  at  their  re(|nest,  if  1  had  shortly 
meant  to  use  a  sword  against  them.'  When  Hampden  spoke  of 
the  part  which  Cromwell  might  be  enpecled  to  bear,  in  case  thej 
should  come  to  a  breach  with  the  King,  he  deprecated  such  an 
event.  But  Hampden's  studies  were  rather  how  to  direct  a  civil 
war,  than  to  avert  one.  Davila's  history  was  so  often  in  his  hands, 
that  it  was  called  Colonel  Hampden's  prayer-book.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  few  men  of  daring  spirit,  great  ability,  and  great  popularity, 
some  calling  themselves  Saints  because  they  were  schismatics, 
others  styling  themselves  philosophers  because  they  were  unbe- 
lievers, had  determined  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  in 
church  and  state;  which  they  knew  to  be  feasnble,  because  cir- 
cumstances favoured  them,  and  they  scrupled  at  nothing  to  bring 
about  their  end.  Their  plan  was  to  force  from  the  King  all  they 
could,  and  when  they  should  have  disarmed  him  of  all  power  and 
means  for  the  strug<:le,  then  to  provoke  him  by  insults  and  unrea- 
sonable demands,  till  he  should  appeal  to  the  sword.  This  Charles 
himself  saw.  '  A  grand  maxim  with  them  was,'  he  says,  '  always 
to  ask  something  which  in  reason  and  honour  must  be  denied,  that 
they  might  have  some  colour  to  refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things 
granted;  setting  peace  at  as  high  a  rate  as  the  worst  effects  of 
war;  endeavouring  first  to  make  me  destroy  myself  by  dishonour- 
able concessions,  that  so  they  might  have  the  less  to  do.'  '  The 
English,'  says  Hobbes,  '  would  never  have  taken  well  that  the  par- 
liament should  make  war  upon  the  King  upon  any  provocation,  un- 
less it  were  in  iheir  own  defence,  in  case  the  King  should  first  make 
war  upon  them ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  ihem  to  provoke  the 
King,  that  he  might  do  something  that  niighl  look  like  hostility.' 
Therefore  (he  elsewhere  adds)  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  him 
like  skilful  huuters,  first  to  single  him  out  by  men  disposed  in  all 
X  3  part!, 
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pan9>  to  drive  him  into  the  open  field,  and  then  in  case  he  should 
but  seem  to  turn  head^  to  call  that  a  making  of  war  against  the 
parliament/ 

Never  was  poor  prince  more  miserably  unprepared  for  such  a 
contest  than  Charles,  when  he  had  no  other  alternative  dian  to 
descend  into  the  pit  which  his  enemies  had  dug  for  him,  or  to  raise 
his  standard.  When  that  determination  was  taken  he  had^  not 
'  one  barrel  of  gunpowder,  nor  one  musket,  nor  any  other  provision 
accessary  for  an  army ;  and  which  was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any 
port,  to  which  they  might  be  securely  assigned ;  nor  had  he  money 
for  the  support  of  his  own  table  for  Uie  term  of  one  month.'  The 
single  ship  which  reached  him  with  supplies  by  running  ashore,; 
brought  about  200  barrels  of  powder,  2  or  dOOO  arms,  imd  seven 
or  eight  field-pieces ;  and  with  this  he  took  the  field,  but  in  so  helplesa 
and  apparently  hopeless  a  condition,  that  even  after  he  had  set  up 
that  standard,  which  was  so  ominously  blown  down  by  a  tempest,.  * 
Clarendon  says,  it  must  solely  be  imputed  to  his  own  resolution, 
that  he  did  not  even  then  go  to  London  and  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  parliament,  which  would  have  been  surrenderii^  at: 
discretion  to  an  enemy  that  gave  no  quarter.  But  he  relied  ..upon' 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  upon  the  loyalty  and  love  of  his 
subjects.  That  reliance  did  not  deceive  him:  the  gentlemen 
of  England  came  forward  with  a  spirit  which  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain the  contest  no  inconsiderable  time  upon  equal  terms,  and 
which,  under  tlie  direction  of  more  vigorous  counsels,  might  many 
times  have  given  him  complete  success..  But  it  was  otherwise  ap- 
pointed. Whoever  has  attentively  perused  the  history  of  those  un- 
happy years  must  have  perceived  that  this  war,  more  perhaps  thaa 
any  other  of  which  the  events  have  been  recorded,  was  deters 
mined  rather  by  accidents,  and  blunders,  than  by  foreseen  and  pre-^ 
pared  combinations.  The  man  who  most  contributed  to  the  King's, 
utter  overthrow  by  his  actions,  and  the  only  man  who  from  the 
beginning  perceived  wherein  the  strength  of  the  King  lay,  and  by. 
what  principle  it  might  be  opposed  with  the  surest  prospect  of 
success,  was  Cromwell. 

During  the  proceedings  which  provoked  the  war,  Cromwell  took 
no  conspicuous  part,  but  he  was  one  of  that  number  upon  whose^ 
votes  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party  could  always  rely.  He  was^ 
sincerely  a  puritan  in  his  religious  notions,  in  that  respect  more 
sincere  than  many  of  those  with  whom  he  then  acted  :  for  political- 
speculations  he  probably  cared  less ;  but  being  a  resolute  man,  and 
one  whose  purposes  were  straight  forward,  though  he  frequently 
proceeded  by  crooked  ways,  he,  like  his  cousin  Hampden,  when  he 
drew  the  sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard.  When  the  war  began, 
be  received  a  Captain's  commission,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in* 

his 
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his  own  roimtry.  Tlien  it  was  that  lie  gave  the  first  proof  of  ibat 
sagacity  which  macie  him  aftcrwarcis  the  absohite  master  of  three 
kingdoms:  io  what  manner  it  was  now  exercised  may  best  be  told 
in  his  own  curious  words.  '  I  was  a  person,'  said  he,  '  that  from 
my  {iTiit  employment  was  suddenly  preferred  and  lifted  up  from 
lesser  trusts  to  greater,  from  my  first  being  a  Captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse ;  and  I  did  labour  as  well  as  I  could,  to  discharge  my  trust : 
and  God  blessed  me  as  it  pleased  him ;  and  I  did  truly  and  plainly  ; 
and  then  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity  (as  it  was  judged  by  very 
great  and  wise  men,  and  good  men  too)  desired  to  make  my  in- 
struments to  help  me  in  this  work ;  and  1  will  deal  plainly  with 
you  i    I  had  a  very  worthy  friend  then  and  he  was  a  very  noble 

ferson,  and  I  know  his  memory  is  very  grateful  lo  all,  Mr.  John 
I'Ompden.  At  my  first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  I  saw 
their  men  were  beaten  at  every  hand  ;  I  did  indeed,  and  desired  him 
Ihat  he  would  make  some  additions  to  my  Lord  Essex's  army  of 
some  new  regiments ;  and  1  told  him  I  would  be  serviceable  to 
him  in  bringuig  such  men  in,  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that  would 
do  something  in  the  work.  This  is  very  true  that  I  tell  you,  God 
knows  I  lie  not.  Your  troops,  said  I,  are  most  of  them  old  decayed 
serving  men,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows;  and  said  I, 
their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of 
quality  :  do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows 
will  ever  be  enabled  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour  and 
courage,  and  resolution  in  them  f  Truly,  I  presented  him  iu  this 
manner  conscientiously  ;  ami  truly  I  did  tell  him  you  must  get  men 
of  a  spirit:  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say,  (I  know  you  will  not) 
of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  us  gentlemen  will  go,  or 
else  1  am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  still ;  1  told  him  so,  1  did  truly. 
He  was  a  wise  and  worthy  person,  Hud  he  did  think  that  I  talked  a 
good  notion,  but  an  impracticable  one.  Truly  I  told  him  1  could 
do  sotnewliat  in  it;  1  did  so;  and  truly  I  must  needs  say  that  to 
you,  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and 
made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did;  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward, I  must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and  wherever 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  continually,' 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  Cromu'ell  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
among  his  countrymen,  mostly  freeholders  and  freeholders'  sons, 
men  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  own  puritanical  opinions,  and  who 
engaged  in  the  war  '  upon  matter  of  conscience :'  and  thus,  says 
Whitelocke,  being  well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  without  in  good  iron  armour,  they  would  as 
one  man  stand  firmly,  and  charge  desperately.'  Cromwell  knew 
his  men,  and  on  this  occasion  acting  without  hypocrisy,  tried  whe- 
jOBSciences  were  proof ;  for  upon  raising  them  he  told 
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them  fairly  that  be  would  not  cozen  them  by  perplexed  expressions 
in  his  commission  to  fight  for  King  and  parliament:  if  the  King 
chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy,  he  would  as  soon  discharge 
his  pistol  upon  him,  as  upon  any  private  man ;  and  if  their  con- 
sciences would  not  let  them  do  the  like,  he  advised  them  not  to 
enlist  themselves  under  him. 

He  tried  their  courage  also,  as  well  as  their  consciences,  by 
leading  them  into  a  false  ambuscade;  about  twenty  turned  their; 
backs  and  fled ;  upon  which  Cromwell  dismbsed  them^  desiring 
them  however  to  leave  their  horses  for  those  who  would  fight  tl^ 
Lord's  battles  in  their  stead.  And  as  the  Lord's  battle  was  to  be 
fought  with  the  arm  of  flesh,  he  took  especial  care  that  horse  and 
man  in  his  troop  should  always  be  ready  for  service ;  and  by  makii^ 
every  man  trust  to  himself  alone,  in  all  needful  things,  he  enabled 
them  all  to  rely  upon  each  other,  and  act  with  confidence,  without 
which  courage  is  of  little  avail.  For  this  purpose  he  re<juireci  them  to 
keep  their  arms  clean,  bright,  and  fit  for  immediate  use ;  to  feed 
and  dress  their  own  horses,  and  if  need  were,  to  sleep  upon  the 
ground  with  them,  llie  oflicers  wishing  that  this  select  troop 
should  be  formed  into  what  they  called  '  a  gathered  church,'  looked 
about  for  a  fitting  pastor,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  pitched 
upon  a  man  distinguished  for  his  blameless  manner  of  life,  his  un- 
doubted piety,  and  his  extraordinary  talents.  They  invited  Baxter 
to  take  charge  of  them.  That  remarkable  man  was  then  at 
Coventry,  whither  he  had  gone  after  the  battle  at  Edgehill  with  a 
purpose  to  stay  there,  as  a  safe  place,  till  one  side  or  other  had 
gotten  the  victory  and  the  war  was  ended ;  '  for,'  says  he,  'so  wise 
in  matters  of  war  was  I,  and  all  the  country  besides,  that  we  com- 
monly  supposed  that  a  very  few  days  or  weeks,  by  one  other  battle, 
would  end  the  wars ;  and  I  believe  that  no  small  number  of  the 
parliament  men  had  no  more  wit  than  to  think  so.'  Baxter  was 
at  that  time  so  zealous  in  his  political  feelings,  that  he  thought  it 
a  sin  for  any  man  to  remain  neuter.  But  the  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  '  a  gathered  church'  did  not  accord  with  his  opinions 
concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  therefore  sent  them  a 
denial,  reproving  their  attempt,  and  telling  them  wherein  his  judge- 
ment was  against  the  lawfulness  and  convenience  of  their  way. 
*  These  very  men,'  he  says,  *  that  then  invited  me  to  be  their  pastor, 
were  the  men  that  afterwards  headed' much  of  the  army,  and  some 
of  them  were  the  forwardest  in  all  our  changes ;  which  made  me 
wish  that  I  had  gone  among  them,  however  it  had  been  interpreted; 
for  then  all  the  fire  was  in  one  spark.' 

Cromwell  exerted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  in 
embodying  and  disciplining  these  troops,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  for  that  service  alone.     The 
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first  act  H'hicli  he  performed,  was  to  take  possession  of  Cambridge, 
which  Lord  Capel  would  else  have  occupied;  and  to  secure  for 
the  parliament  the  college  plate,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  King.  At  this  time  he  paid  his  uncle  and  godfather, 
Sir  Oliver,  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  his  arms  and  all 
his  plate:  but  behaving  with  the  greatest  personal  rei^pect  to  the  head 
of  his  family,  he  asked  his  blessing,  and  would  not  keep  un  his  hat  in 
his  presence.  From  Cambridge  he  kept  down  the  loyal  party  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  StilTolk  and  Norfolk,  dispersing  a  con- 
federacy  which  would  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  taking 
the  whole  of  the  stores  which  they  had  provided.  This  was  a 
service  which,  in  the  language  of  the  saints,  was  said  to  set  the 
whole  country  right,  by  freeing  it  of  the  malignanls.  Stories  of 
his  cruelty  were  told  at  this  time  in  the  Mercurius  AuUctis  which 
were  abominably  false :  men  too  easily  believe  evil  of  their  enemies ; 
and  these  calumnies  obtained  the  readier  credit  because  he  and  bis 
men  conceived  themselves  to  be  doing  a  work  of  reformation  in 
injuring  Peterborough  Cathedral,  demolishing  the  painted  win- 
dows, breaking  the  organ,  defacing  tombs  and  statues,  and  destroy- 
ing the  books.  But  in  other  places  »here  the  ferocious  spirit  of 
Puritanism  was  not  called  forth,  their  conduct  was  more  orderly 
than  that  of  any  other  troops  who  were  engaged  on  the  same  side. 
One  of  the  journals  of  the  day  says  of  them,'  no  man  swears  but  he 
pays  his  twelvepence;  if  he  be  drunk,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks,  or 
worse ;  if  one  calls  the  other  round-head,  he  is  cashiered ;  insomuch 
that  the  countries  where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and  come 
in  and  join  with  them.  How  happy  were  it  if  all  the  forces  were 
thus  disciplined !' 

The  relief  of  Gainsborough  was  the  first  conspicuous  action  in 
which  Cromwell  was  engaged:  '  this,'  Whitelock  says,  '  was  the 
beginning  of  his  great  fortunes,  and  now  he  began' to  appear  to  the 
world.'  It  was  in  this  action  that  Charles  Cavendish  fell, 
the  yount!,  ihe  lovely  and  the  brave  ! 
Strew  bays  and  fioivers  on  his  honoured  grave! 
one  of  the  many  noble  spirits  who  were  cut  off  in  that  mournful 
war.  Cromwell  says  they  had  the  execiiitnn  of  the  enemy  two  or 
three  miles,  and  that  some  of  his  soldiers  killed  two  or  three  men 
apiece.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  the  same  year  under  ibe  Earl  of 
Manchester,  when  part  of  Newcastle's  army  were  defeated  near 
Horncastle.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  as  he  rose  he 
was  again  knocked  down,  by  the  cavalier  who  charged  him,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Sir  Ingram  Hopton.  He  was  how- 
ever  remounted,  and  found  himself,  with  that  singular  good  fortune 
which  always  atteitded  him,  without  a  wound.     At  the  close  of  the 
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year  he  took  Hilsdon  House  by  assault,  and  alarmed  Oxford. 
Though  Essex  and  Waller,  who  was  called  by  his  own  party  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  were  still  the  favourite  leaders  of  the  Parlia* 
mentary  forces,  Cromwell  was  now  looked  upon  as  a  considerable 
person,  and  was  opposed  in  public  opinion  to  Prince  Rupert,  be- 
fore they  ever  met  as  hostile  genenils  in  the  field.  When  the 
Prince  was  preparing  to  relieve  York,  the  London  journals  repre- 
sented him  as  afraid  to  try  himself  against  this  rising  commander. 
*  He  would  rather  suffer,'  they  said,  '  his  dear  friends  in  York  to 

Krish  than  venture  the  loss  of  his  honour  in  so  dangerous  a  passage, 
e  loves  not  to  meet  a  Fairfax,  nor  a  Cromwell,  nor  any  of  those 
men  that  have  so  much  religion  and  valour  in  them.'  The  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  soon  followed;  most  rashly  and  unjustifiably 
brought  on  by  Rupert,  without  consulting  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, by  whom,  in  all  prudence,  he  ought  to  have  been  directed,  and 
at  a  time  when  nothing  but  an  immediate  action  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Scotch  and  Parliamentary  armies  from  quarrelling  and 
separating,  so  that  either,  or  both,  would  have  been  exposed  to  an 
utter  overthrow.  The  Scotch,  ^ho  were  in  the  right  wkig,  wer6 
completely  routed;  they  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  taken  or 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  peasantry :  their  general  himself  was 
made  prisoner  ten  miles  from  the  field  by  a  constable.  But  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  decided  by  the  English  horse  under  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell.  They  were  equal  in  courage  to  the  King's 
troops,  and  superior  in  discipline :  and  by  their  exertions  a  victory 
was  gained,  of  which  they  were  left  to  make  full  advantage  at  Jei- 
sure,  owing  to  the  egregious  misconduct  of  the  Prince,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  which  in  that  fatal  hour  prevailed 
over  a  noble  mind^  and  made  him  forsake  the  post  of  duty  in  dis- 
gust. 

Hollis  in  his  Memoirs  has  the  folly  as  well  as  the  baseness  to 
accuse  Cromwell  of  cowardice  in  this  action.  Some  intention-  of 
detracting  from  his  deserts  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at  the 
time.  The  Mercurius  Britannicus  says  '  there  came  out  some- 
thing in  print  which  made  a  strange  relation  of  the  battle:  'tis  pity 
the  gallant  Cromwell  and  his  godly  soldiers  are  so  little  heard  oh, 
and  they  with  God  were  so  much  seen  in  the  battle!  But  in  these 
great  achievements  by  night,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  did  most,  or  who 
did  least.  The  best  way  to  end  our  quarrel  of  who  did  most,  is 
to  say  God  did  all.'  On  the  other  hand,  Cronjwell's  partizans,  to 
magnify  his  reputation,  gave  out  that  certain  troops  of  horse, 
picked  men,  all  Irish  and  all  Papists,  had  been  appointed  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  charge  in  that  part  where  he  was  stationed.  And  re- 
ports as  slanderous  as  those  which  charged  him  with  want  of  cou- 
rage, were  spread  abroad  to  give  him  the  whole  credit  of  the 
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day:  it  was  said  that  he  had  stopt  the  commander-in-chief  Man- 
chester, ID  the  act  of  flight,  saying  to  him.  You  are  mistaken,  my 
lord;  the  enemy  is  not  there!  The  Earl  of  Manchester  was  as 
brave  as  Cromwell  himself^  no  man  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
demeaned  himself  throughout  its  course  so  honourably  and  so  hu- 
manely, (Colonel  Hutcliinsiin,  in  his  station,  perhaps  alone  ex- 
cepted,) and  no  man  repented  more  sincerely,  nor  more  frankly 
avowed  his  repentance  for  the  part  he  had  taken,  when  he  saw  the 
extent  of  the  misery  which  he  had  largely  contributed  to  bring  upon 
bis  country. 

Cromwell  was  now  becoming  an  object  of  dislike  or  jealousy  to 
those  leaders  of  the  rebellion  whose  reputation  waned  as  his  en- 
creased,  or  who  had  insanely  supposed,  when  they  let  the  waters 
loose,  that  it  would  at  any  lime  be  in  their  power  to  restrain  them 
again  within  their  proper  bounds.  The  open  declaration  which  he 
made  against  the  King,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  they 
had  perhaps  regarded  with  complacency,  taking  credit  to  them- 
selves for  comparative  moderation.  Because  they  could  manage  a 
party,  they  fancied  themselves  capable  of  managing  a  rebellion,  not 
remembering,  or  not  knowing  that 

When  Evil  strives,  the  worst  have  greatest  names : 
and  not  perceiving  that  when  Cromwell,  in  opposition  to  the  impu- 
dent hypocrisy  of  the'  Parliament's  language  respecting  the  King, 
spoke  boldly  out  like  one  who  was  resolved  to  go  all  lengths,  by 
that  declaration  he  became  the  head  of  that  party  which,  in  all 
such  convulsions,  is  sure  tu  obtain  the  ascendancy.  From  the 
known  opinions  of  Irclon,  and  the  probable  ones  of  Hampden,  the 
two  men  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  most  deference,  it 
is  most  likely  that  he  entered  into  die  war  as  a  republican;  and  now 
he  scrupled  not  to  let  his  principles  be  known,  saying  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  the  time  when  there  would  not  be  a  single  lord  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  Lord  Manchester  would  be  called  nothing  more 
than  Sir  Montague.  But  in  his  political  as  in  his  puritanical  pro- 
fessions, Cromwell,  who  began  in  sincerity,  W[;s  now  acting  a  part. 
Experience  was  not  lost  upon  so  sagacious  a  man.  The  more 
he  saw  of  others  the  higher  he  was  led  to  rate  himself;  and 
Hobbes  seems  to  have  taken  the  just  view  of  his  motives  when  he 
says  that  his  main  policy  was  always  to  serve  the  strongest  parly 
well,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  that  and  fortune  would  carry  him. 

But  Cromwell,  who  seldom  mistook  the  characters  of  men,  de- 
ceived himself  when  he  supposed  that  he  could  make  Manchester 
his  instrument,  as  he  afterwards  duped  Fairfax.  For  this  must 
have  been  his  secret  object  when,  discoursing  with  him  freely  upon 
the  slate  of  th«  kingdom,  aud  proposing  something  to  which  the 
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Earl  replied  that  the  Parliament  would  never  approve  it,  be  made 
aDswer^  *  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shall 
find  yourself  iu  the  head  of  an  army  that  shall  give  the  law  to  King 
and  Parliament/  This  startled  Manch^ter,  who  already  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  designs:  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
speech  was  received  made  Cromwell  perceive  that  the  Earl  must 
be  set  aside^  as  a  person  who  was  altogether  unfit  for  bis  views. 
Their  mutual  dislike  broke  out  after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury. 
Cromwell  would  have  attempted  to  bring  that  doubtful  conflict  to 
a  decided  issue^  by  charging  the  King's  army  in  their  retreat;  and 
from  the  excellent  discipline  of  his  brigade,  and  his  skill  and  intre- 
pidity in  action,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
upon  troops,  who,  it  is  acknowledged  on  their  own  part,  were  well 
enough  pleased  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy  that  had  handled  them  so  ill. 
But  Manchester  thought  the  hazard  too  great  in  that  season,  beii^ 
the  winter,  and  that  the  ill  consequences  of  a  defeat  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  victory;  for,  he  said,  if 
they  should  be  routed  before  Essex's  army  were  reinforced,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  their  pretences;  and  they  should  be  all  rebels 
and  traitors,  and  executed  as  such  by  law.  Cromwell  repeated 
this  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  accused  him  of  having  be- 
trayed the  Parliament  out  of  cowardice:  Manchester  justified  him- 
self, and  in  return  charged  Cromwell  with  the  advice  which  he  had 
offered  him,  to  overawe  both  King  and  Parliament  by  means  of  the 
army.  This  open  rupture  occasioned  much  debate  and  animosity, 
and  much  alarm.  '  What,'  it  was  said,  '  shall  we  continue  ban- 
dying one  against  another?  See  what  a  wide  gap  and  door  of  re- 
£  roach  we  open  unto  the  enemy !  A  plot  from  Oxford  could 
Eive  done  no  more  than  work  a  distance  between  our  best  resolved 
Sirits.'  The  Parliament,  though  indignant  at  first  at  what  the 
irl  had  said  toncerning  the  course  of  law  in  case  of  their  over- 
throw, were  on  the  other  hand  alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  a  danger 
irom  their  own  army,  which,  if  it  had  been  apprehended  by  far- 
sighted  men,  had  never  before  been  declared.  Inquiry  was  called 
for,  more  on  account  of  Cromwell's  designs,  than  the  Earl's  error  of 
judgement;  and  the  Independents,  as CromwelPs party  now  began 
to  be  called,  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  charge  against  Man^ 
Chester,  than  risk  the  consequences  of  further  investigation. 

Manchester,  on  his  part,  made  no  further  stir, — contented  with 
as  much  repose  as  a  mind  not  altogether  satisfied  with  itself,  would 
allow  him  to  enjoy.  But  Essex,  the  Lord  General,  who  had  acted 
less  from  mistaken  principles,  than  from  weakness  and  vanity  and 
pride,  which  made  him  the  easy  instrument  of  designing  men,  gave 
on  this  occasion  the  only  instance  of  political  foresight  \i'hich  he 
ever  displayed.      He  perceived  that  Cromwell  was  a  dangerous 
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man;  and  taking  counsel  wilh  Hollis  and  Stapleton,  lending  r 
among  the  Presbyterians,  and  with  the  Scotch  Commissionera,  re- 
solved, if  it  were  possible,  to  disable  one  whose  designs  were  so 
justly  to  be  apprehended.  In  serving  with  the  Scotch,  Ciomwell 
had  contracted  some  dislike  and  some  contempt  of  them;  which 
they  were  not  slow  in  perceiving;,  as  indeed  he  took  little  pains  to 
disguise  it;  and  Essex  was  in  hopes  that  the  Scotch  might  be 
brought  forward  to  overthrow  a  man  whom  he  now  considered  a 
formidable  rival,  as  by  their  means  the  plans  fur  rehellion  had  first 
been  ripened,  and  the  superiority  afterwards  obtained  for  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  A  meeting  was  held  at  his  house  to  deliberate 
upon  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  Whilelock  and  Maynard 
were  sent  for  at  a  very  late  hour,  to  give  their  opinions  as  lawyers. 
The  Scotch  chancellor  explained  the  business  to  them  in  a  charac- 
teristic speech.  He  began  by  assuring  '  Master  Maynard  and. 
Master  Whitelock'  of  the  great  opinion  which  he  and  his  brethren 
had  of  their  worth  and  abilities,  else  that  meeting  would  not  have 
been  desired.  '  You  ken  vary  weel,'  said  he,  (as  Whitelock  reports 
his  words)  '  that  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell  is  no  friend  of 
ours;  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army  into  England,  he  hath 
used  all  underhand  and  cunning  meaus  to  take  off  from  our  honour 
and  merit  of  this  kingdom ;  an  evil  requital  of  all  our  hazards  and 
services.  But  so  it  is;  and  we  are  nevertheless  fully  satisfied  of 
the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the  gude  people  of  this  nation.  It 
is  thought  reffuisite  for  us,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of 
the  Iwa  kingdoms,  that  this  obstacle  or  remora,  may  be  removed 
out  of  the  way,  who  we  foresee  will  otherwise  be  no  small  impe- 
diment to  us  and  the  gude  design  we  have  undertaken.  He  not 
only  is  no  friend  to  us  and  to  the  government  of  our  church,  but  he 
is  also  no  well  wisher  to  his  excellency,  whom  you  and  we  all  have 
cause  to  love  and  honour:  and  if  he  be  permitted  to  go  on  his 
ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole  business;  therefore  we  are 
to  advise  of  some  course  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  that  mis- 
chief. You  ken  vary  weel  the  accord  twixt  the  twa  kingdoms,  and 
the  union  by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and  if  any  be  un  in- 
cendiary between  the  twa  nations,  how  he  is  to  be  proceeded 
against.  Now  the  matter  is,  wherein  we  desire  yonr  opinions, 
what  you  lak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incendiary  to  he,  and  whe- 
ther Lieutenant  General  Cromwell  be  not  sic  an  incendiary,  as  is 
meant  thereby,  and  whilk  way  wud  be  best  to  tak  to  proceed  against 
him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  sic  an  irtceiidiary,  and  that  will  clip  his 
wings  from  soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cau.>ve.  Now  you  may 
ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we  clepe  him  an  incendiary  wha 
kiudleth  coals  of  contention,  and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state  to 
the  public  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  pubiicus  hostis  patria. 

Whether 
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Whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  you  ken  best  wba  are  middle 
Ifiarned  therein :  and  therefore,  with  the  favour  of  bis  excellency, 
we  desire  your  judgements  in  these  points.' 

Whitelock  and  Maynard  were  men,  of  whom  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  intimate  with  them  before  the  rebellion,  has  said,  that 
*  though  they  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal,  and  so  swerved  from  their 
allegiance,  it  was  with  less  rancotir  and  malice  than  other  men. 
They  n^ver  led,  but  followed,  and  were  rather  carried  away  with  the 
torrent  than  swam  with  the  stream,  and  failed  through  those  iofir- 
niities  which  less  than  a  general  defection  and  a  prosperous  rebel- 
lion could  never  have  discovered.'  Such  men  were  not  likely  to 
advise  bold  measures,  in  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  bear 
a  part.  They  admitted  the  meaning  of  the  word  incendiary  bb  de- 
fined  by  the  Scotch  chancellor  and  as  it  stood  in  the  Covenant; 
but  they  required  proofs  of  particular  words  or  actions  tending  to 
kindle  the  fire  of  contention :  they  themselves  had  heard  of  none, 
and  till  the  Scotch  commissioners  could  collect  such,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  business  had  better  be  deferred.  And  they  spc^e 
of  the  influence  and  favour  which  the  person  in  question  poss^sed. 
*•  I  take  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell,'  said  Whitelock,  ^  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  quick  and  subtle  parts,  and  one  who  hath,  especially 
of  late,  pained  no  small  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons;  nor  is 
he  wantmg  of  friends  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor  of  abilities  in 
himself  to  manage  his  own  part  or  defence  to  the  best  advantage.' 
Hollis,  Stapleton,  and  some  others,  related  certain  acts  and  sayings 
of  Cromwell  which  they  considered  such  proofs  as  the  law  required, 
and  they  were  for  proceeding  boldly  with  the  design.  But  the 
Scotch,  who,  at  that  time,  had  less  at  stake  than  the  headers  of  die 
English  Presbyterians,  chose  the  wary  part ;  and  Essex  was  always 
incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  except  as  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

Cromwell  was  too  able  a  politician  not  to  have  agents  at  all 
times  in  the  enemy's  quarters.  Some  who  were  present  at  this 
meeting  were  '  false  brethren.'  Whitelock  and  Maynard  were 
liked  by  him  the  better  for  the  opinion  they  had  given ;  the  attack 
which  they  had  averted  might  easily  have  put  an  end  to  his  career 
of  advancement :  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped  quick- 
ened his  own  measures,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  his  friends, 
and  others  with  whom  he  then  acted,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  brought  forward,  an  act  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
master-piece  of  his  hypocritical  policy.  To  effect  this  the  alarm 
was  first  sounded  by  the  '  drum  ecclesiastic;'  the  pulpits  were 
manned  on  one  of  the  appointed  fast  days,  and  the  topic  which  the 
London  preachers  everywhere  insisted  on,  was  the  reproach  to 
which  parliament  was  liable  for  the  great  emoluments  which  its 

members 
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i»embera  secured  to-  themselves  fay  tlie  civil  or  military  offices 
which  they  held;  the  necessity  of  removing  this  reproach,  and  of 
praying  that  God  wonld  take  his  own  work  into  his  own  hand,  nud 
inspire  other  instruments  to  perfect  what  was  begun,  if  those  he  had 
already  employed  were  not  worthy  to  bring  so  glorious  a  design  to 
a  conclusion.  Parliament  met  the  next  day,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane 
(who,  though  a  thorough  fanatic  in  his  notions,  could  not  have  acted 
more  hypocritically  if  he  had  been  pure  knave)  told  them  that  if 
ever  God  had  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  e\ercise  of  yesterday; 
be  was  credibly  informed  that  the  same  lamentations  and  discourses 
as  the  godly  preachers  had  made  before  them,  had  been  made  in 
all  other  churches;  and  this  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the 
immediate  spirit  of  God,  He  then  offered  to  resign  an  office 
which  he  himself  held,  Cromwell  took  up  the  strain;  desired  that 
he  might  lay  down  his  commission,  enlarged  upon  ihe  vices  which 
were  got  into  the  army, '  the  profaneness  and  impiety,  and  absence 
of  all  religion,  drinking,  gaming,  and  all  manner  of  license  and  la- 
ziness.' Till  the  whole  army  were  new  modelled,  he  said,  and  go- 
verned under  a  stricter  discipline,  they  must  not  expect  any  notable 
success;  and  he  desired  the  parliament  not  to  be  terrified  with  an 
imagiuatiun  that  if  the  highest  offices  were  vacant,  they  should  not 
be  able  to  fill  them  with  lit  men,  for,  besides  that  it  was  not  good 
to  put  so  much  trust  in  any  arm  of  tiesh  as  to  think  such  a  cause 
depended  upon  any  one  man,  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  them 
they  had  officeis  in  their  army  who  were  fit  to  be  generals  in  any 
enterprize  in  Christendom.     The  Self-denying    Ordinance*    was 

*  Mr.  Oilier  Cromwell  endeavours  to  refute  I^rd  ClBrendon's  Bccannt  of  the  origin 
of  ibU  Ordinallce.  His  arguments  are  that,  in  Cromwell's  speech  ai  given  b;  Rusli- 
iTDrtli,  there  is  tio  allusion  tu  the  fast  seriDOna  of  the  pieceiliiie  day,  and  that  in  fact  the 
ful  wag  not  apptunled  (ill  after  the  Ordiuauce  was  past,  tnial  thri  grnllsman  sliould 
on  all  occauoDB  be  deuruut  of  eiculpating  and  vindicaiing  his  celebiaied  aucestor  is  la 
|je  eipecled;^ — there  are  cawj  in  which  erroneous  ojHnions  have  their  root  hi  such  gnod 
and  noble  feelings  that  he  who  would  eradicate  them  niuit  profess  a  (lenier  pliitaKipliy 
than  a  good  man  would  willingly  adopt.  In  llie  present  instance  it  bui  been  oietlDfiKed 
by  Mr.  Croinweli,  thai  the.  fast  of  which  he  speaks  waa  ordered  to  implore  a  bleigmg  on 
Ihe  intended  new  model  of  the  army,  after  the  ordinance  was  past;  and  tbst  that  of 
which  CInrenilon  speaks  was  appoinled  '  tu  sctk  Gnd  and  desire  his  asaiswiice  to  lead 
Iheraont  of  the  perpieiltics  they  were  in.'  A  punster  of  that  age  asid  (hat  Fast  days 
were  properly  so  called  because  they  came  so  fait, — there  were  frequently  three  or  four 
in  a  nwnih.  He  has  also  failed  to  ohjcrve  (bat  the  direct  allusion  tu  the  preceding  fast 
wu  made  not  by  Cromwcil  but  hv  Sir  Harry  Vane.  And  when  he  censures  Lord  Cla- 
Mndon  for  •  laking  npon  himielflo  determine  the  motives  of  (hose  who  brought  about 
that  Ordinuice,'  lie  forgets  that  the  same  motives  are  hinted  at  not  obscurely  by  llush- 
-north,  and  directly  stated  by  Wbitelock,  upon  the  avowal  of  some  of  the  parlies  them- 
selves. '  Some  of  them,'  he  says,  '  confess  thai  Ibis  was  their  design;  and  it  was  ap- 
parent in  itself,  and  the  reason  of  their  doing  this  was  to  make  n>ay  for  othen,  and 
becanseihev  were  jealous  that  the  Lord  General  nasloomnch  a  favourer  of  peace,  and 
that  he  would  be  too  strong  a  supporter  of  monarchy  and  of  nobility  and  other  old  con- 
stitutions, which  they  had  a  nnnd  to  alter.'  The  only  appareiii  error  which  Mr.  Crom- 
well hag  puinttd  out  in  Lord  Clarendoo's  statemeul  is  his  saying  that  Wliilelack  voted  fur 
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brought  in^  and  after  long  debates^  and  somS  contests  between  the 
two  Houses,  it  was  carried.  Essex  was  laid  aside  to  reflect  at  lei- 
sure upon  the  irreparable  evils  which,  through  his  agency,  bad  been 
brought  upon  the  kingdom,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed 
general  in  his  stead. 

Few  men  have  ever  possessed  in  such  perfection  as  Cromwell 
the  art  of  rendering  others  subservient  to  purposes  which  they  ab- 
horred, and  of  making  individuals  of  the  most  opposite  characters, 
views,  and  principles  co-operate  in  a  design  which  they  would  all 
have  opposed  if  they  had  perceived  it.  This  rare  dissembler  availed 
himself  at  the  same  time  of  the  sensual  and  profligate  unbeliever, 
the  austere  sectarian,  and  the  fierce  enthusiast;  and  played  his 
master-game  at  once  with  Vane  and  Fairfax,  though  the  former 
had  the  craft  of  the  serpent,  and  the  latter  the  simplicity  of  the 
dove,  however  unlike  that  bird  in  other  respects.  When  Fairfax 
looked  back  upon  his  exploits,  he  rightly  accounted  them  as  his 
greatest  misfortunes,  and  desired  no  other  memorial  of  them  than 
the  Act  of  Oblivion :  but  he  well  knew  that  errors  like  his  are  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  diey  are  to  be  recorded  as  a  warning  for 
others  ;  and  the  meagre  memorial  which  he  left  of  his  own  actions 
is  not  so  valuable  for  any  thing  as  for  the  expression  of  that  feeling, 
wishing  that  he  had  died  before  he  accepted  the  command  after 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  passed.  *  By  votes  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,'  he  says,  '  I  was  nominated,  though  most 
unfit,  and  so  far  from  desiring  it,  that  had  not  so  great  an  authority 
(which  vi^as  then  unseparated  from  the  royal  interest)  commanded 
my  obedience,  nnd  had  I  not  been  urged  by  the  persuasion  of  my 
nearest  friends,  I  should  have  refused  so  great  a  charge.  But  whe- 
ther it  was  from  a  natural  facility  in  me  that  betrayed  my  modesty, 
or  the  powerful  hand  of  God  which  all  things  must  obey,  I  was  in- 
duced to  receive  the  command, — though  not  fully  recovered  from 
a  dangerous  wound  which  I  had  received  a  little  before,  and  which 
I  believe,  without  the  miraculous  hand^  of  God,  had  proved  mortal. 
But  here,  alas !  when  I  bring  to  mind  the  sad  consequences  that 
crafty  and  designing  men  have  brought  to  pass  since  those  first  in- 
nocent undertakings,  I  am  ready  to  let  go  that  confidence  I  once 
had  with  God,  when  I  could  say  with  Job,  *'  till  I  die  I  will  not  re- 
move my  integrity  from  me,  nor  shall  my  heart  reproach  me  so  long 
as  I  live."  But  I  am  now  more  fit  to  take  up  his  complaint,  and 
say,  "  Why  did  I  not  die  ?"     Why  did  I  not  give  up  the  ghost  when 

the  Ordinance,  Whitelock  having  inserted  in  his  Memorials  his  speech  against  that  mea- 
sure. But  it  is  very  probable  that  he  who  opposed  the  Ordinance  in  December  when 
it  was  brought  forward,  might  have  assented  to  it  three  months  afterwards  for  the  reason 
assigned  bj^  Clarendon,  that  there  would  be  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  peopio 
of  London  if  it  were  rejected.' 

my 
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my  life  was  on  the  confines  of  the  gmve !'  Fairfax  was  a  good 
soldier;  but  he  had  no  other  talents.  It  is  snying  little  for  him  that 
he  meant  well,  seeing  he  was  so  easily  persuadetl  not  only  to  permit 
wicked  actions  to  be  done,  but  to  commit  tbeni  himself.  His  un- 
derstanding was  so  dull,  ihat  even  in  thia  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
parliament  as  not  being  at  that  time  separated  from  the  interests  of 
the  King ;  and  his  feelings  M'erc  so  obtuse  that  even  when  he  penned 
this  memorial  he  felt  no  remorse  for  the  execution  of  Lucas  and 
Laele  and  the  excellent  Lord  Capel,  whose  blood  was  upon  his  head, 
but  justified  what  he  had  done  as  according  to  his  commission  and 
the  tnjst  reposed  in  him ! 

Such  a  man  was  easily  induced  to  request  that  the  Ordinonce 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  Cromwell's  behalf,  first  for  a  limited 
time  and  then  indefinitely,  to  act  under  him  as  commander  of  the 
horse.  They  crippled  the  royal  forces  in  the  west,  where  so  much 
zeal  and  heroic  virtue  had  successfully  been  displayed  on  the  King's 
aide,  but  where  every  thing  now  went  to  ruin  under  the  profligate 
misconduct  of  Goring,  a  general  who,  notwithstanding  his  unqnes- 
tiouable  courage  and  military  talents,  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  disqualified  for  any  trust  by  his  vices.  Ere  long  they  were 
ordered  to  the  North,  where  Charles  had  struck  a  great  blow  by  the 
taking  of  Leicester,  and  where  bis  fortunes  might  still  have  been 
retrieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  unsteadiness  and  irresolution  of 
those  about  him,  and  that  unhappy  diffidence  of  himself  which 
made  him  so  often  act  against  his  own  judgement  in  deference  to 
others. 

With  shaking  thoughts  no  hands  can  draw  aright ! 

After  some  injudicious  movements,  the  efl'ect  of  b:id  information 
and  vacillating  councils,  the  King  met  the  enemy  at  Naseby.  All 
those  accidents  ujion  which  so  much  depends  in  war  were  against 
him  ;  his  erroneous  information  continued  till  the  very  hour  of  the 
action,  so  that  the  good  order  in  which  his  army  had  been  drawn 
up  was  broken,  and  the  advantageous  position  which  they  had  occu- 
pied abandoned  ;  in  the  action  itself  the  same  kind  of  misconduct, 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  at  Marston  Moor,  was  committed 
with  consequences  still  more  fatal.*  Prince  Rupert  in  time  of  action 
always  forgot  the  duty  of  a  general,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  mere  animal  courage;  no  experience,  however  dearly 
bought,  was  sufficient  to  cure  him  of  this  fault.  His  charge,  as  usual, 
was  irresistible;  but  having  broken  and  routed  that  wing  of  the 
enemy  which  was  opposed  to  him,  he  pursued  them  as  if  the  victory 
were  secure.  In  this  charge  Ireton  was  wounded,  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  taken.  The  day  was  won  by  Cromwell,  whose  name  is 
not  mefitWiierf  by  Ludlow  in  his  account  of  the  battle  !  An  unac- 
countable incident  contributed  to,  and  perhaps  mainly  occasioned 
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iU  loss.  Just  as  the  King,  at  the  head  of  his  reserve,  was  about  to 
charge  CromweH's  horse,  the  Earl  of  Carnewaitb  suddenly  seized 
bis  bridle,  exclaiming,  with  '  two  or  three  full-mouthed  Scottish 
oaths, — will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an  instant  f*  A  cry  ran 
through  the  troops  that  they  should  march  to  the  right,  in  which  di- 
rection the  King's  horse  had  been  turned,  and  which,  in  the  situation 
of  the  field,  was  bidding  them  shift  for  themselves.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Charles,  with  great  personal  exertion  and  rbk,  endeavoured  to 
rally  them.  Neither  these  troops  nor  Prince  Rupert's,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  rash  pursuit,  could  be  brought  to  rally  and  form  in 
order ;  a  most  important  part  of  discipline,  in  which  the  soldiers 
under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  perfect,  the  latter  having  now 
modelled  the  army  as  he  had  from  the  beginning  his  own  troop. 
The  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  with  it  the  King  and  the  king- 
dom. The  number  of  slain  on  the  King's  part  did  not  exceed  700, 
'but  more  than  .5,000  prisoners  were  taken,  being  the  whole  of  the 
infantry,  wjth  all  tlie  artillery  and  baggage*  In  the  pursuit  above.a 
hundred  women  were  killed,  (such  was  the  temper  of  the  con- 
querors !)  some  of  whom  were  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality.  The 
King's  cabinet  fell  into  their  hands,  with  the  letters  between  him 
and  the  queen, '  of  which,'  says  Clarendon,  ^  they  made  that  bar- 
barous use  as  was  agreeable  to  their  natures,  and  published  them  in 
print ;  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  they  thought  would  asperse  either 
of  tlieir  Majesties,  and  improve  the  prejudice  they  had  raised 
against  them ;  and  concealed  other  parts  which  would  have  vindi- 
cated them  from  many  particulars  with  which  they  had  aspersed 
them.' 

Upon  this  act  of  the  parliament  the  King  has  expressed  his 
feelings  in  the  Icon  in  that  calm  strain  of  dignity  by  whic^h  the  book 
is  distuiguished  and  authenticated.  ^  The  taking  of  my  letters,'  he 
^ys,  *  was  an  opportunity,  which  as  the  malice  of  mine  enemies 
could  hardly  have  expected,  so  they  knew  not  how  with  honour  and 
civility  to  use  it.  Nor  do  I  think,  with  sober  and  worthy  minds, 
any  thing  in  them  could  tend  so  much  to  my  reproach,  as  the  odious 
divulging  of  them  did  to  the  infamy  of  the  divulgers :  the  greatest 
(experiments  of  virtue  and  nobleness  being  discovered  in  the  greatest 
advantages  against  an  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  obligations  being 
those  which  are  put  upon  us  by.  them  from  whom  we  could  least 
have  expected  them.  And  such  I  should  have  esteemed  the  conceal- 
ing of  my  papers,  the  freedom  and  secrecy  of  which  commands  a 
civility  from  all  men  not  wholly  barbarous.  Yet  since  Providence 
will  have  it  so,  I  am  content  so  much  of  my  heart  (which  I  study 
to  approve  to  God*s  Omniscience)  should  be  discovered  to  the 
worjd,  without  any  of  those  dresses  or  popular  captations  which 
^ome  men  use  in  their  speeches  and  expresses.    I  wbh  my  subjects 
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Imd  yet  a  clearer  sight  into  my  most  retired  tlioughta ;  where  ttiey 
might  discover  how  they  are  divided  between  the  love  mid  c»rc  1 
liave,  not  more  to  preserve  my  own  rights,  than  to  preserve  their 
peace  and  happiness  ;  and  ihat  extreme  grief  to  see  them  both  de- 
ceived and  destroyed.  Nor  can  any  men's  malice  be  gratified  far- 
ther by  my  letters  than  to-see  my  constancy  to  my  wife,  the  laws 
and  religion.'  Then  speaking  of  his  enemies,  he  says, '  they  think 
no  victories  so  effectual  to  their  designs,  as  those  that  most  rout  and 
vaste  my  credit  with  my  people  ;  in  whose  hearts  they  seek  by  all 
means  to  smother  and  extinguish  all  sparks  of  love,  respect,  and 
loyalty  to  me,  that  they  may  never  kindle  again,  so  as  to  recover 
mine,  the  laws  and  the  kingdom's  liberties,  which  some  men  seek  to 
overthrow.  The  taking  away  of  my  credit  is  but  a  necessary  pre- 
paration to  the  taking  away  of  my  life  and  my  kingdom.  First  I 
must  seem  neither  tit  to  live,  nor  worthy  to  reign.  By  exquisite 
methods  of  cunning  and  cruelty,  1  must  be  compelled  first  to  follow 
the  funerals  of  my  honour,  and  then  be  destroyed.' 

In  another  of  these  beautiful  Meditations,  looking  back  upon  the 
course  of  the  war,  he  says,  '  I  never  had  any  victory  which  was 
without  my  sorrow,  because  it  was  on  mine  own  subjects,  who, 
like  Absalom,  died  many  of  them  in  their  sin.  And  yet  I  never 
suffered  any  defeat  which  made  me  despair  of  God's  mercy  and  de- 
fence. 1  never  desired  such  victories  as  might  serve  to  conijuer, 
but  only  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  people,  which  I  saw 
were  extremely  oppressed,  together  with  my  rights,  by  those  men 
who  were  impatient  of  any  just  restraint.  When  Providence  gave 
me,  or  denied  me  victory,  my  desire  was  neither  to  boast  of  my 
power,  nor  to  charge  God  foolishly,  who  I  believed  at  last  would 
make  all  things  to  work  together  for  my  good.  I  wished  no  greater 
advantages  by  the  war,  than  to  bring  my  enemies  to  moderation, 
mid  my  friends  to  peace.  I  was  afraid  of  the  temptation  of  an 
absolute  conquest,  and  never  prayed  more  for  victory  over  others, 
than  over  myself.  When  the  first  was  denied,  the  second  was 
granted  nie,  which  God  saw  best  for  me.' 

Tlie  influence  of  pure  religion  upon  a  sound  understanding  and  a 
gentle  heart  has  never  been  more  finely^  exempli  lied  than  by  Charles 
during  the  long  course  of  his  afflictions.  Cromwell  also  was  reli- 
gious, but  his  religion  at  the  lime  when  it  was  most  sincere  was 
most  alloyed,  and  it  acted  upon  an  intellect  and  disposition  most 
unlike  tlie  King's.  Clear  as  his  head  was  in  action,  his  apprehen- 
sion ready,  and  his  mind  comprehensive  as  well  as  lirni ;  when  out 
of  the  sphere  of  business  and  command,  his  notions  were  confused 
and  muddy,  and  liis  language  stifled  (he  thoughts  which  it  affected 
to  bring  forth,  producing  by  its  curious  infelicity  a  more  than  ora- 
cular obscurity.  The  letter  uhicb  he  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
,!'  '  Y  2  Kftet- 
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after  the  battle  of  Naseby  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  specimens  of  his 
misty  style.  After  saying  that  for  three  hours  the  fight  had  been 
very  doubtful,  and  stating  what  were  the  results  of  the  action,'  he 

Proceeds  thus :  ^  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to 
im  alone  belongs  the  glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him- 
The  general  served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honour  ;  and  the 
best  commendation  I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he  attributes, 
all  to  God,  and  would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself,  which 
is  an  honest  and  a  thriving  way ;  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may 
be  given  to  him  in  this  action,  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served 
you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty,  I  beseech  you  iix 
the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish  this  action  may 
beget  thankfulness  and  humility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He 
tliat  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust 
God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the  liberty  he. 
fights  for :  so  thus  he  rests  who  is  your  humble  servant,  Oliver 
Cromwell.' 

After  the  fatal  defeat  at  Naseby  the  royal  cause  soon  became 
hopeless.  Bristol  was  not  better  defended  by  Prince  Rupert  than 
it  had  been  by  Nathaniel  Fieniies.  During  the  siege,  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  narrowly  escaped  from  being  killed  by  the  sam^  ball. 
The  latter  declared  none  but  an  atheist  could  deny  that  their  sucpe^ 
was  the  work  of  the  Lord.  In  his  official  letter  he  said, '  it  may  be 
thought  some  praises  are  due  to  these  gallant  men  of  whose  valour 
so  much  mention  is  made;  their  humble  suit  to  you  and  all  that 
have  an  interest  in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  remembrance  of  God's 
praises  they  may  be  forgotten.  It's  their  joy  that  they  are  instru- 
ments to  God's  glory  and  their  country's  good.  It's  their  honour 
that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  them.  Sir,  they  that  have  been  enyi- 
ployed  in  this  service  know  that  faith  and  prayer  obtained  this  city 
for  you.'  The  faith  and  prayer^  of  William  Dell  and  Hugh  Peters, 
chaplains  to  the  besieging  forces,  were  assisted  by  the  experience 
of  Skippon  in  military  operations,  by  the  fear  of  a  disaffected  party 
within  the  city,  and  by  the  sample  which  the  besiegers  had  given 
of  their  intention  to  put  their  enemies  to  the  sword  if  they  took  the 
place  by  storm.  Cromwell  next  took  Devizes,  and  disarmed  and 
dispersed  the  club-men  in  Hampshire,  who  having  originally  asso- 
ciated to  protect  themselves  against  the  excesses  of  both  parties,  qonr 
tributed  to  the  miseries  of  the  country  by  making  a  third  party  as 
oppressive  as  either.  Winchester  surrendered  to  him,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  gave  an  honourable  example  of  fidelity  to  his  engage* 
ments ;  six  of  his  men  being  detected  in  plundering,  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  hung  one  of  them,  and  sent  the 
other  five  to  the  King's  governor  at  Oxford  to  be  punished  at  his 
discretion.     Basing  House,  which  had  been  so  long  and  bravely  de? 

fended. 
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fended,  yielded  to  tliis  forliinate  general,  who  never  failed  in  any  en- 
terpHze  vbich  he  undertook.  He  then  rejoined  Fairfax  in  the  west 
locomplete  the  destruction  of  a  gallant  army  which  had  been  ruined 
by  worthless  and  wicked  commanders.  Lord  Hopton,  one  of  those 
men  whose  virtues  redeem  the  age,  had  taken  the  command  of  it  in 
a  manner  more  honourable  to  himself  than  the  most  gturiouis  of 
those  aclticvenients  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  successful : 
there  was  no  possibility  of  averting  or  even  delaying  a  total  defeat. 
When  Prince  Charles  entreated  him  to  lake  upon  himself  the  forlorn 
charge  of  commanding  it,  Lord  Hopton  replied,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom now,  when  men  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  what  they  were 
enjoined,  to  say  it  was  against  their  honour ;  for  himself  he  could 
not  obey  in  this  instance  without  resolving  to  lose  his  honour, — but 
since  his  Highness  thought  it  necessary  so  to  command  him,  even  at 
that  cost  he  was  ready  to  obey.  He  made  so  gallant  a  resistance 
at  Torringtun,  though  great  part  of  his  men  behaved  basely,  that 
the  parliamentary  forces  suffered  greater  loss  diau  at  any  other  slorm 
in  which  they  were  engaged  \  and  when  his  army  was  finally  broken 
up,  as  much  by  the  licence  and  mutinous  temper  of  the  men  And 
officers,  as  by  the  enemy's  overpowering  force,  he  disdained  to 
make  terms  for  himself,  and  retired  with  the  ammunition  and  those 
who  remained  faithful  into  Pendennis  castle.  The  last  possibility 
which  remained  to  the  King  of  collecting  an  army  in  the  field,  was 
destroyed  when  Lord  Astley  was  defeated  by  supeiW  numbers  and 
l«ken.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  gallant  soldier,  before  he 
chained  in  the  battle  of  Edgehili,  made  a  prayer,  of  which  Hume 
says,  there  were  certainly  much  longer  ones  said  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  were  so  good  a  one.  It 
was  simply  this  :  *  O  Lord  !  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  nmsL  be  this 
day  !  If  I  forget  ihee,  do  not  thou  forget  me.'  He  now  concluded 
his  brave  and  irreproachable  career,  by  a  saying  nut  less  to  he  re- 
membered by  the  enemy'.')  officers,  '  You  have  done  your  work,  and 
may  now  go  to  play,  unless  you  ehuse  to  fall  out  among  your- 
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selves.' 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Bristol,  Charles,  wli 
deceived  him,  had  seen  that  the  worst  was 
made  up  his  mind  to  endure  it  as  became 
Jetter  from  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  tidvisi 

a  treaty  after  that  at  Usbridge  had  failed,  he  pointed  out, the  cer- 
tainty that  no  terms  would  be  granted  which  it  would  not  be 
criminal  in  him  to  accept ;  and  at  the  same  time  fairly  acknow- 
ledged the  hopelessness  of  bis  affairs,  save  only  for  his  trust  in  God. 
'  1  confess,'  be  said,  '  that  speaking  either  as  lo  mere  soldier  or 
statesman,  1  must  say  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my  ruin:  but 
^^^Cbf^rni,  I  must  tell  you  that  God  w ill  not  suffer  rebels  lo 
^^^^^^^^^  "Y  ;i         '  prosper, 
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prosper,  or  his  cause  to  be  overthrown  :  and  whatsoever  personal 
punishment  it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me,  must  not  make 
me  repine,  much  less  to  give  over  the  quarrel.  Indeed  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  expectation  of  good  success  more  than  this, 
to  end  my  days  with  honour  and  a  good  conscience;  which  obliges 
me  to  continue  my  endeavours,  as  not  despairing  that  God  may  in 
due  time  avenge  his  own  cause.  Though  I  must  avow  to  all  my 
friends  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at  this  time  must  expect  and 
iresolve,  either  to  die  for  a  good  cause,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  live 
as  miserable  in  the  maintaining  it,  as  the  violence  of  insulting  re- 
bels can  make  him.'  The  prospect  of  dying  in  the  field,  which  it 
appears  from  these  expressions  the  king  contemplated  with  a  com- 

flacent  resignation,  and  perhaps  with  hope,  was  at  an  end  when 
iOrd  Astley  was  defeated  :  in  expectation  of  this  he  had  already 
consulted  for  the  safety  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  was  now 
to  be  detern)ined  whither  he  should  betake  himself.  He  ofiered  to 
put  himself  in  the  hands  pf  two  commanders  who  at  some  distance 
were  blockading  Oxford,  if  they  would  pass  their  words  that  they 
would  immediately  conduct  him  to  the  parliament;  for  in  battle  or 
in  debate  Charles  was  always  r^ady  to  face  his  enemies,  and  in  de^* 
bate  with  the  advajitage  of  a  collected  mind,  a  sound  judgement,  a 
ready  utterance,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  pf  the  points  in  dispute. 
He  knew  also  that  throughout  this  fatal  contest,  the  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  M'ith  him;  and  though  the 
strength  of  the  rebellious  party  lay  in  London,  yet  even  there  he 
thought  so  much  loyalty  was  left  and  so  much  regard  for  liis  per- 
son, that  he  would  \\illingly  have  been  in  it  at  this  time.  But  the 
parliamentary  generals,  whose  purpose  it  always  was  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  accommodation  which  would  have  restored  even 
a  nominal  authority  to  the  sovereign,  refused  to  enter  into  any  such 
engagement;  and  the  avenues  of  the  city  were  strictly  watched,  l<&st 
he  should  enter  secretly.  Another  and  better  hope  was  to  join 
Montrose,  who  was  then  in  his  career  of  victory.  The  representa- 
tion«  of  M.  Montrevil,  a  French  agent  who  was  at  that  time  with 
the  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  and  the  promises  of  the  Scotch 
made  to  that  agent,  that  they  would  receive  him  as  their  sovereign, 
and  effectually  join  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights,  in- 
duced him  to  take  that  step.  '  They  have  often,'  he  says,  *  pro- 
fessed they  have  fought  no|:  against  me  but  for  me.  I  must  flow 
resolve  the  riddle  of  their  loyalty,  and  give  them  opportunity  to  let 
the  world  see  they  mean  not  what  they  do,  but  what  they  say.' 

When    that  memorable  bargain  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Scotch  sold  and  the  English  bpught  their  king,  Cromwell  was  one 
of  the   commissioners.      Yet   it   is  represented   by   his  bitterest 
^uem^;  Hollis,  that  nothing  could  have  been  so  desirable  for  Crom- 
well, 
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well,  and  nothing  so  much  wished  for  by  lliat  party  wlio 
bent  upon  destroying  monarchy,  as  that  the  Scotch  should 
taken  Charles  with  tlieiii  iiilo  Scotland,  instead  of  delivering  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliamEnI;  and  he  speaks  of  the  sale  as 
singularly  honourable  to  Loth  the  contracting  parties!  '  Here 
then,'  he  says,  '  the  very  mouth  of  iniquity  was  stopt :  malice  itself 
had  nothing  to  say  to  give  the  least  blemish  to  the  faithfulness  and 
reality  of  the  tlngdom  of  Scotland,  the  cleaniess  of  their  proceedings, 
their  zeal  for  peace,  without  self-seeking  and  self-ends  to  make 
advantage  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  England.'  Charles 
himself  saw  the  transaction  in  a  very  different  light,  an  posterity 
has  done.  He  declared  that  he  was  bought  and  sold.  '  Yet,  (he 
says  in  the  Icon,)  may  I  justify  those  Scots  to  all  the  world  in  this, 
that  they  have  not  deceived  me,  for  1  never  trusted  to  iheni,  further 
than  to  men.  ]f  I  am  sold  by  them,  I  am  only  sorry  they  should 
doit;  and  that  my  price  should  be  so  much  above  my  Saviours'! — 
Belter  others  betray  me  than  myself,  and  that  the  price  of  my  liberty 
should  be  my  conscience.  The  greatest  injuries  my  enemies  seek 
to  inflict  upon  me  cannot  be  without  my  own  consent.' 

The  Scotch  nation  in  general  were  sensible  of  the  infamy  which 
had  been  brought  upon  them  by  this  act.  The  English  were  at  first 
deceived  by  it:  for  rightly  perceiving  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
could  not  be  restored  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  restoration 
of  the  King  to  those  just  rights  and  privileges  which  he  holds  for  the 
good  of  all,  they  believed  that  he  was  now  to  be  brought  in  honour 
and  safety  to  London.  As  he  was  taken  from  Newcastle  to  Holmby, 
they  flocked  from  all  parts  to  see  him ;  and  scrofulous  patients 
^vere  brought  to  receive  the  royal  touch,  in  full  belief  of  its  virtue, 
and  with  entire  affection  to  his  person.  If  the  intentions  of  Hollis 
and  the  Presbyterian  parly  had  been  such  as  they  were  afterwards 
desirous  to  make  the  world  believe,  they  had  it  in  their  power  now 
to  have  imposed  upon  the  King  any  terms  to  which  he  could  con- 
scientiously have  submitted,  and  the  army  were  not  yet  so  com- 
pletely lords  of  the  ascendant,  as  to  have  prevented  such  an  ac- 
commodation. But  that  party  had  brought  on  the  civil  war;  had 
slandered  tlie  King  in  the  foulest  spirit  of  calumny;  and  on  every 
occasion  had  acted  towards  him  precisely  in  that  manner  vvhich 
would  wound  and  insult  him  most: — it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
catastrophe  they  designed  for  the  tragedy  which  they  had  planned 
nnd  carried  on  thus  far ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  they  intended  a 
termination  which  should  have  been  compatible  with  the  honour 
and  well-being  of  the  sovereign  whom  they  had  so  bitterly  injured. 
With  that  brutality  which  ch;n'aeterized  all  their  proceedings  to- 
wards him,  they  refused  to  let  any  of  his  chaplains  attend  him  at  this 
Y  -t  time, 
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time.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  King,  in  his  lonely  me- 
ditationsy  has  expressed  hiniself  with  more  feeling  than  upon  this. 
He  sayS| '  when  Providence  was  pleased  to  deprive  me  of  all  other 
civil  comforts  and  secular  attendants,  I  thought  the  absence  of 
them  all  might  best  be  supplied  by  the  attendance  of  some  of  my 
chaplains,  whom  for  their  functions  I  reverence,  and  for  their  fide- 
lity 1  have  cause  to  love.  By  their  learning,  piety,  and  prayers,  I 
hoped  to  be  either  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  want  of  all  other 
enjoyments,  or  better  fitted  for  the  recovery  and  use  of  them  in 
God's  good  time.  The  solitude  they  have  confined  me  unto  adds 
the  wilderness  to  my*  temptation ;  for  the  company  they  obtrude 
upon  me  is  more  sad  than  any  solitude  can  be.  If  I  had  asked  iny 
revenues,  my  power  of  the  militia^  or  any  one  of  my  kingdoms,  it 
had  been  no  wonder  to  have  been  denied  in  those  things,  where  the 
evil  policy  of  men  forbids  all  just  restitution,  lest  they  should  con- 
fess an  injurious  usurpation :  but  to  deny  me  the  ghostly  comfort 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  rigour  and  barbarity  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians  to  the  meanest  prisoners  and  greatest  malefactors, 
fiut  my  agony  must  not  be  relieved  with  the  presence  of  any  one 
good  angel;  for  such  I  account  a  learned,  godly,  and  discreet* 
divine :  and  such  I  would  have  all  mine  to  be. — ^To  Thee,  there- 
fore, O  God,  do  I  direct  my  now  solitary  prayers !  What  I  want  of 
other's  help,  supply  with  the  more  inmiediate  assistance  of  thy 
spirit :  in  Thee  is  all  fullness :  from  Thee  is  all  sufficiency  :  by 
Tliee  is  all  acceptance.  Thou  art  company  enough  and  comfort 
enough.  Thou  art  my  King,  be  also  my  prophet  and  my  priest. 
Bule  me,  teach  me,  pray  in  me,  for  me,  and  be  Thou  ev^  with 
me.' 

The  parliamentary  leaders  had  no  sooner  won  the  victory  than 
they  began  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  that 
sovereign  authority  which  it  had  usurped,  created  Essex  and  War- 
wick Dukes;  Hollis  was  made  a  Viscount;  Hazlerigg,  Vane, 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  Barons,  the  latter  with  a  revenue  of 
c£2300  charged  upon  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
They  filled  up  the  places  of  those  members  who  followed  the 
King's  party,  or  whom  their  violent  measures  had  driven  from 
the  House;  and  this  was  done  with  a  contempt  of  the  laws  which 
indicated  tkat  the  people  of  England  were  now  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sword.  '  First,'  says  Hollis,  (who  being  now  on  the 
weaker  side  could  see  the  enormity  of  their  proceedings,) — ^first  they 
did  all  they  could  to  stop  writs  from  going  any  whither  but  where  they 
were  sure  to  have  fit  men  chosen  for  their  turns ;  and  many  an  unjust 
thing  was  done  by  them  in  that  kind ;  sometimes  denying  writs,  some- 
times delaying  till  they  had  prepared  all  things  and  made  it,  as  they 
thought,  cock  sure ;  many  times  Committee-men  in  the  country, 

such 
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;ucb  as  were  tUeir  creatures,  appearing  grossl}',  aud  bandying  to  carrjr 
elections  for  them  ;  sometimes  they  did  it  fairly  by  the  power  of  the 
army,  causing  soldiers  to  be  sent  and  quartered  hi  the  towns  where 
elections  were  to  be ;  awing  and  terrifying,  sometimes  abusing  and 
offering  violence  to  the  electors.'  The  Self-denying  Ordinance  was 
totally  disregarded  now :  it  had  effected  tiie  object  for  which  it  was 
designed  ;  and  perhaps,  as  the  war  in  England  was  at  an  end,  it  may 
have  been  fairly  supposed  to  have  expired.  Many  officers  therefore 
were  now  returned,  and  among  them,  Ludlow,  Ireton  and  Fairfax. 
The  two  former  were  republicans,  who  emulated  the  old  Romans  in 
the  severity  of  their  character  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  virtue  to  be 
inexorable.  Ludlow  has  related  of  himself  that,  meeting  in  a 
skirmish  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  schoolfellow  who  was  on 
the  King's  side,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  at  seeing  him  in  that  party, 
and  offered  to  exchange  a  shot  with  him.  He  relates  also  that 
when  he  was  defending  Warder  Castle,  one  of  the  besiegers  who 
was  killed,  said  just  before  he  expired,  that  he  saw  his  own  brother 
fire  the  musket  by  which  he  received  his  mortal  wound  ;  and  instead 
of  expressing  a  human  feeling  at  lliis  frightful  example  of  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  he  adds  that  it  might  probably  be,  his  brother  having 
been  one  of  those  who  defended  the  breach  where  he  was  shot;  '  but 
if  it  were  so,  he  might  justly  do  it  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
it  being  done  in  the  discharge  of  liis  duly  and  in  bis  own  defence,' 
With  such  deliberate  inhumanity  did  Ludlow  in  old  age  aud  re- 
tirement comment  upon  a  fact,  which,  even  in  the  fever  of  political 
enthusiasm  aud  the  heat  of  battle,  ought  to  have  made  him  shudder. 
That  party,  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  enjoyment  of  offices,  honours 
and  emoluments  under  a  King  whom  they  wished  to  preserve  only 
as  a  puppet  for  their  own  purposes,  would  now  gladly  have  reduced 
an  army  of  which  they  began  to  stand  in  fear:  for  since  it  had 
been  new  modelled,  the  Independents  had  obtained  the  ascendency 
there;  and  those  principles  which  Cromwell  at  the  first  avowed  lohis 
own  troop,  were  now  becoming  common  among  the  soldiers.  They 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  King  was  an  enemy  and  a  tyrant: 
aud  drawing  from  false  premises  a  just  conclusion,  they  reasoned 
that,  because  it  was  lawful  to  fight  against  him,  it  was  right  also  to 
destroy  him.  They  saw  through  the  liypocrisy  of  the  Presbyterians, 
whom  they  called  w  ith  sarcastic  truth  the  dissemblif  men ;  and  being 
led  by  their  own  situation  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  dignities 
and  powers,  they  asked  what  were  the  Lords  of  England  but  William 
the  Conqueror's  Colonels?  or  the  Barons  but  his  Majors?  or  the 
KnighU  but  bis  Captains  ?  The  Parliament  had  just  reason  to  fear 
an  army  in  this  temper ;  aud  the  army  had  equal  reason  to  com- 
plfju  of  tjlie  P^liament,  because  their  pay  was  in  arrears:  they 
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were  therefore  to  be  disbanded,  the  commissioned  officers  to  re- 
ceive debentures  for  \i'hat  was  due  to  them,  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  a  promise,  secured  upon  the  excise. 
But  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  were  easily  persuaded 
that  they  might  use  them  with  as  much  justice  to  intimidate  the 
Parliament,  as  to  subdue  the  King.  That  they  might  have  dieir 
deliberative  assemblies  also,  under  whose  authority  they  might  pro- 
ceed, they  appointed  a  certain  number  of  officers  which  they  called 
the  General  Council  of  Officers,  who  were  to  act  as  their  House  of 
Peers;  and  the  common  soldiers  chose  three  or  four  from  every  rai- 
ment, mostly  corporals  or  Serjeants,  few  or  none  above  the  rank  of 
an  ensign,  who  were  called  Agitators,  and  were  to  be  the  army's 
House  of  Commons.  The  president  of  these  Agitators  was  a  re- 
markable man,  by  name  James  Berry :  he  had  originally  been  a 
clerk  in  some  iron-works.  In  the  course  of  the  revolution  he  sate 
in  the  Upper  House.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  pulling 
down  Richard  Cromwell ;  became  afterward  one  of  the  Council  of 
State ;  was  imprisoned  after  the  Restoration  as  one  of  the  four  men 
whom  Monk  considered  the  most  dangerous;  and  finally,  being 
liberated^  became  a  gardener,  and  finished  his  life  in  obscurity  and 
peace. 

Both  the  Council  of  Officers  and  the  Agitators  were  composed  of 
Cromwell's  creatures,  or  of  men  who  being  thorough  fanatics,  did  his 
work  equally  well  in  stupid  sincerity.  They  presented  a  bold 
address  to  Parliament  declaring  that  they  would  neither  be  divided 
lior  disbanded  till  tlieir  full  arrears  were  paid,  and  demanding  that 
no  member  of  the  army  should  be  tried  by  any  other  judicatory 
than  a  council  of  war.  ^  They  did  not,'  they  said,'  look  upon  themselves 
as  a  band  of  janizaries,  hired  only  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; they  had  voluntarily  taken  up  arms  for  the  liberty  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  and  before  they  laid  those  arms  down 
they  would  see  that  end  well  provided  for.'  The  men  who  presented 
this  address  behaved  with  such  audacity  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  were  some  who  moved  for  their  committal : 
but  they  had  friends  even  there  to  protect  them,  one  of  vvhom  replied 
that  he  would  have  them  committed  indeed,  but  it  should  be  to  the 
best  ind  in  the  town,  where  plenty  of  good  sack  and  sugar  should 
be  provided  for  them.  As  the  dispute  proceeded,  the  army  held 
louder  language,  and  the  Parliament  took  stronger  measures,  causing 
some  of  the  boldest  among  the  soldiers  to  be  imprisoned.  Cromwell 
supported  the  House  in  this,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
insolence  of  the  troops,  and  complained  even  with  tears,  that  there 
had  even  been  a  design  of  killing  him,  so  odious  had  he  been  made 
to  the  army  by  men  who  were  desirous  of  again  embruing  the  nation 
in  blood !     Yet  he  had  said  to  Ludlow  *  that  it  was  a  miserable 
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llting  to  serve  a  pnrliament,  to  whom  let  a  man  be  never  so  faitliful, 
if  one  pragmatical  fellow  amongst  them  rise  up  and  asperse  him,  he 
shall  never  wipe  it  oS;  whereas,' said  he,  '  when  one  serves  nnder  a 
general,  he  may  do  as  much  service  and  yet  be  free  from  all  blame 
and  envy.  And  during  iheae  very  discussions  be  whispered  in  the 
House  to  Ludlow,  lliese  men  will  never  leave  till  the  army  pull  ihem 
out  by  the  ears.'  If  Ludlow  suspected  any  sinister  view  in  Crom- 
well, he  was  himself  (ou  n)uch  engaged  with  the  army  to  notice 
it  at  that  time.  But  there  were  other  members  whose  opposite 
interest  opened  their  eyes;  and  who,  knowing  that  Cromwell  was  the 
secret  director  of  those  very  measures  against  which  he  inveighed, 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  believing  that  if  he  were  once 
removed  the  army  might  easily  be  reduced  lo  obedience.  They 
estimated  his  authority  more  justly  than  they  did  their  own.  It 
appears  that  he  expected  a  more  violent  contest  than  actually  en- 
sued ;  for  he  and  many  of  the  Independents  privately  removed  their 
ed'ecls  from  London,  '  leaving,' says  Hollis,  'city  and  parliament  as 
marked  out  fur  destruction.'  He  had  timely  notice  of  the  design 
against  him,  and  on  the  very  morning  when  they  proposed  to  arrest 
him,  he  set  out  for  the  army  :  but  still  preserving  that  dissimu- 
lation which  he  never  laid  aside  where  it  could  possibly  be  useful, 
he  wrote  lo  the  House  of  Commons,  saying,  that  his  presence  was 
necessary  to  reclaim  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  abused  by  misin- 
formation; and  desiring  that  the  General  (Fairfan)  and  such  other 
officers  who  were  in  the  House  or  in  town,  might  be  sent  to  their 
quarters  to  assist  him  in  that  good  work. 

Ou  the  very  day  that  Cromwell  joined  the  army,  the  King  was 
carried  from  Holmby  by  Joyce.  That  grey  (Uscrotened  head,  as 
he  himself  beautifully  calls  it,  the  sight  of  which  drew  tears  from  his 
friends,  and  moved  many  even  of  his  enemies  to  compunction  as 
well  as  pity,  excited  no  feeling  or  respect  in  this. hard  and  vulgar 
ruffian,  who  had  formerly  been  a  laylor  and  afterwards  a  menial 
servant  in  Hollis's  family.  He  produced  a  pistol  as  (he  aulhority 
which  the  King  was  to  obey,  and  Charles  believed  (hat  the  intention 
ill  carrying  him  away  was  to  murder  him.  Whether  Joyce  was 
employed  by  the  Agitators,  of  whose  body  he  was  one,  or  whether, 
as  Hollis  asserts  and  as  is  generally  believed,  Cromwell  sent  him, 
is  of  no  consequence  in  Cromwell's  character,(thongh  his  descendant 
strenuously  endeavours  to  show  that  be  had  no  concern  in  the 
traiuaclion,)  for  it  is  only  a  (juestion  whether  he  was  mediately  or 
immediately  (he  author.  The  insolence  with  which  the  act  was 
performed  is  imputable  to  the  ugenl;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Ireton,  St. 
John,  Vane  and  other  men  of  that  stamp,  Cromwell  himself  was 
at  that  time  very  far  from  having  determined  upon  the  death  of  the 
.1.1"  King. 
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Kin^.  It  was  plain  that  the  Parliament  had  no  intentimi  of 
making  any  terms  with  the  King,  except  ^ch  as  would  have  kft 
him  lebs  real  power  than  the  Oligarchs  of  Venice  entrusted  to  their 
Doge ;  and  it  was  not  less  obvious  that,  as  Charles  might  expect 
more  equitable  conditions  from  the  army,  who  would  treat  with 
him  as  a  part  of  the  nation,  not  as  a  body  contending  for  sovereignty, 
so  on  his  side  he  would  come  to  the  treaty  with  better  hope  and 
a  kiudlier  disposition.  Indeed  at  this  time  he  looked  upon  theoi 
with  the  feelings  of  a  British  King : '  though  they  have  fought  against 
me,'  said  he,  '  yet  I  cannot  but  so  far  esteem  that  valour  and  gallantry 
they  have  sometimes  showed,  as  to  wish  I  may  never  want  suoh 
men  to  maintain  myself,  my  laws  and  my  kingdom,  in  such  a  peace 
as  wherein  they  may  enjoy  their  share  and  proportion  as  much 
as  any  men.'  He  had  changed  his  keepers  and  his  prison,  but  not 
his  captive  condition ;  only  there  was  this  hope  of  bettering,  that  they 
who  were  such  professed  patrons  of  the  people's  liberty,  could  not 
be  utterly  against  the  liberty  of  the  King :  '  what  they  demanded  for 
their  own  conscience,'  said  he, '  they  cannot  in  reason  deny  to  mine;' 
and  it  consoled  him  to  believe  that  the  world  would  now  see  a  King 
could  not  be  so  low  as  not  to  be  considerable,  adding  right  to  that 
party  where  he  appeared. 

So  far  he  was  right;  it  is  the  lively  expression  of  HoUis  that  the 
army  made  that  use  of  the  King  which  the  Philistines  would  have 
macie  of  the  ark,  and  that  and  their  power  together  made  them  pre- 
vail. The  description  \^hich  he  gives  of  the  parliament  at  tliis  crisis 
holds  forth  an  awful  warning  to  those  who  fancy  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
direct  the  commotions  of  a  state  as  to  excite  them ;  it  is  a  faithful 
picture  drawn  by  a  leading  member  of  that  faction  which  had  raised 
and  hitherto  guided  the  rebellion.  '  They  now  thunder  upon  us,'  he 
says, '  with  remonstrances,  declarations,  letters  and  messages  every 
day,  commanding  one  day  one  thing,  next  day  another,  making  us 
vote  and  unvote,  do  and  undo ;  and  when  they  had  made  us  do  some 
ugly  thing,  jeer  us,  and  say  our  doing  justifies  their  desiring  it.' 
^  We  fell  as  low  as  dirt/  he  says:  '  take  all  our  ordinances  in 
pieces,  change  and  filter  them  according  to  their  minds,  and  (which 
jis  worst  of  all)  expunge  our  declaration  against  their  mutinous  pe- 
.tition,  cry  peccavimus  to  save  a  whipping :  but  all  would  notdo!— 
AH  was  dasht;'  (it  is  still  Hollis  the  parliamentarian  who  speaks:) 
'  instead  of  a  generous  resistance  to  the  insolencies  of  perfidious 
servants,  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  parliament,  discharging  the 
trust  that  lay  upon  them  to  preserve  a  poor  people  from  being 
ruined  and  enslaved  to  a  rebellious  army,  they  deliver  up  themselves 
and  kingdom  to  the  will  of  their  enemies;  prostitute  all  to  the  lust 
of  heady  and  violent  men ;  and  su£fer  Mr.  Cromwell  to  saddle,  ride, 
switch  and  spur  them  at  his  pleasure,'     Ride  them  indeed  he  did 
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Willi  a  martingale ;  and  it  was  not  all  the  wincing  of  the  galled  jade 
that  could  shake  ihe  practised  horseman  in  his  seat.  Poor  Hollis 
complains  tliat '  preabylerians  were  trumps  no  longer,'  Clubs  were 
trumps  now,  and  the  knave  In  that  suit  as  in  the  former,  was  the 
beat  card  in  the  pack.  When  the  Parliament  had  done  whatever 
the  army  required,  '  prostituting  their  honours,  renouncing  what- 
ever would  be  of  strength  or  safety  to  tiiem,  casting  themselves 
down  naked,  helpless  and  hopeless  at  the  proud  feet  of  their  do- 
mineering masters,  it  is  all  to  no  pui'po>>e,  it  does  but  encourage 
those  merciless  men  to  trample  the  more  upon  them.' 

So  it  was,  and  properly  so.     This  was  the  reward  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party 

'  For  letting  rapine  loose  and  murthei' 

To  rage  just  so  far  and  no  further, 

And  selling  all  ilie  land  on  lire 

To  burn  to  a  scantling  and  no  higher ; 

Fur  venturing  to  assassinate. 

And  cut  the  throats  of  Church  and  State: 
This  they  had  done;  and  instead  of  being,  as  they  had  calculated 
upon  being, 

'  allowed  the  fittest  men 

To  take  the  cliarge  of  both  again,' 
they  were  now 

'  Out-gifted,  out-impulsed,  out-done. 

And  oul-reveailed  at  carryings-on; 

Of  all  their  dispensations  worm'd, 

Out-providenced,  and  ouC-reform'd, 

Ejected  out  of  Church  and  Slate 

And  all  things — but  the  people's  hate." 
As  the  question  stood  between  the  parliament  and  the  army,  the 
army  was  in  the  right.  Whatever  arguments  held  good  for  resisting 
the  King,  availed  a  fortturi  for  resisting  the  parliament:  its  little 
Anger  was  heavier  than  his  loins;  and  where  the  old  authorities  had 
used  a  whip,  the  parliament  had  scourged  the  nation  with  scor- 
pions. Tile  change  hi  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  of  the  same  kind. 
New  Presbyter  was  old  Priest  written  large — and  in  blacker  cha- 
racters. Cromwell  had  force  of  reason  as  well  as  force  of  arms 
on  his  side;  and  if  he  had  possessed  a  legitimate  weight  in  the 
couutry,  like  Essex,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  now  have  used  it  to  the 
best  purpose,  and  have  done  honourably  for  himself  and  beneficially 
for  the  kingdom,  what  was  afterwards  effected  by  Monk,  with 
too  little  regard  to  any  interest  escept  his  own.  it  is  said  that  he  re- 
quired for  himself,  as  the  reward  of  this  service  to  his  sovereign, 
the  garter,  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
ihD  late  general,  and  a  proper  object  of  ambition  to  Cromwell,  as 

having 
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having  formerly  been  in  his  family ;  to  be  ftiade  Pirst*Captain  of 
the  Guards^  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Kingdom.  All  this  he 
would  have  deserved,  if  he  had  restored  peace  and  security  to  the 
nation  by  re-establishing  the  monarchy  with  those  just  limitations, 
the  propriety  of  which  was  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  King 
himself.  But  if  Cromwell  desired  to  do  this,  which  may  reasoiT- 
ably  be  presumed,  the  power  which  he  then  possessed  was  not 
sufficient  for  it.  It  was  a  revolutionary  power,  not  transferable  to 
the  better  cause  without  great  diminution.  In  the  movements  of 
the  revolutionary  sphere  his  star  was  rising,  but  it  was  not  yet  lord 
of  the  ascendant ;  and,  in  raising  himself  to  his  present  station,  he 
had,  like  the  unlucky  magician  in  romance,  conjured  up  stronger 

Kirits  than  he  was  yet  master  enough  of  the  black  art  to  controul. 
nder  his  management,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  army  was  as 
perfect  as  that  of  the  Swedes  under  the  great  Gustavus,  whom  it 
IS  not  improbable  that  Cromwell  in  this  point  took  for  hb  model. 
He  had  been  most  strict  and  severe  in  chastising  all  irregularities, 
'  insomuch,'  says  Clarendon,  '  that  sure  there  was  never  any  such 
body  of  men,  so  without  rapine,  swearing,  drinking,  or  any  other 
debauchery — but  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts.'  He  had  brought 
them  to  this  state  by  means  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  perilous  of  all  principles  which  an  ambi- 
tious man  can  call  into  action.  When  the  Parliamentary  army  first 
took  the  field  every  regiment  had  its  preacher,  who  beat  the  drum 
ecclesiastic,  and  detorted  scripture  to  serve  the  purposes  of  rebel- 
lion. The  battle  of  Edgehill  sickened  them  of  service  in  the 
field ;  almost  all  of  them  went  home  after  that  action  ;  and  when 
the  tide  of  success  set  in  against  the  King,  they  had  little  inclination 
to  return  to  their  posts,  because  the  other  sectaries  with  whom  the 
army  swarmed  beat  them  at  dieir  own  weapons.  Baxter  says  it 
was  the  ^ministers  that  lost  all,  by  forsaking  the  army  and  betaking 
themselves  to  an  easier  and  quieter  way  of  life ;  and  he  especially 
repented  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  chaplainship  of  that  famous 
troop  with  which  Cromwell  began  his  army;  persuading  himself 
that  if  he  had  been  among  them  he  might  have  prevented  the 
spreading  of  that  fire  which  was  then  in  one  spark.  Baxter  is  one 
of  those  men  whose  lives  exemplify  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind.  He  fancied  that  the  bellows  which  had  been 
used  for  kindling  the  fire,  could  blow  it  out  when  the  house  was  in 
flames!  He  might  as  well  have  supposed  that  he  could  put  out 
Etna  with  an  extinguisher,  or  have  stilled  an  earthquake  by  setting 
his  foot  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  anarchy  which  the  war  produced,  some  of  the  preachers 
acted  as  officers ;  and;  on  the  other  hand,  officers,  with  at  least  as 
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much  propriety,  acted  as  preachers.  Cromwell  himself  edified  the 
army  b;  his  discourses,  aod  every  common  soldier  who  carried  a 
voluble  tongue,  and  either  was  or  pretended  to  be  a  fanatic,  held 
forth  from  a  pulpit  or  a  tub.     The  land  was  overrun  with 

Of  petulant  capricious  sects. 
The  maggots  of  coirupied  tests,' 
but  they  bred  in  the  army  ;  and  this  license  in  things  spiritual  led 
by  a  sure  process  to  the  wildest  notions  of  poliliqal  liberty,  to  'h  hich 
also  the  constitution  of  the  army  was  favourable :  a  mercenary 
army,  Hollis  cnlls  it,  '  all  of  them,  from  the  general  (except  what 
he  may  have  in  expectation  after  his  father's  death)  to  the  meanest 
sentinel,  not  able  to  make  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  lands,  most  of 
the  colonels  and  officers  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  gold- 
smiths, shoemakers  and  the  like,— a  notable  dunghill  if  one  would 
rake  into  it  to  find  out  their  several  pedigrees.'  According  lo  him 
these  '  bloodsuckers  had  conceived  a  mortal  hatred'  against  his 
party,  '  and,  in  truth,  againat  all  gentlemen,  as  those  who  had  too 
great  an  interest  and  too  large  a  slake  of  their  ohti  in  the  kingdom, 
to  engage  with  them  in  their  design  of  perpetuating  the  war  to 
an  absolute  confusion.'  It  was  by  such  instruments  that  Cromwell 
had  made  himself,  ostensibly  the  second  person  in  the  army,  really 
the  first:  but  be  was  not  yet  their  master,  and  was  compelled  to 
court  them  still  by  professing  a  fellowship  in  opinions  which  he 
had  ceased  to  hold.  Had  he  espoused  the  King's  cause  heartily 
and  honestly,  which  probably  he  desired  to  do,  the  very  men  upon 
whom  his  power  rested  would  have  turned  against  hiui,  and  have 
pursued  him  with  as  murderous  a  haired  as  that  which  Pym  had 
avowed  against  Strafford,  and  had  gratified  in  his  blood.  Both  in 
and  out  of  the  army  he  needed  the  co-operation  of  men  some  of 
whom  were  his  equals  in  cuiming,  others  iu  audacity :  Vane  and 
perhaps  St.  John  were  as  crafty,  Ludlow,  Hazlerigg  and  many 
others  were  as  bold.  But  these  men  were  bent  upon  trying  the 
experiment  of  a  republic,  to  which  the  King's  destruction  was  a 
necessary  prelude.  And  be  who  afterwards  controlled  three  nations, 
is  said  himself  to  have  stood  in  some  awe  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton,  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  iuflcxible  character,  and  sincere  in  those 
political  opinions  which  Cromwell  held  only  while  they  were  in- 
stnunental  to  his  advancement. 

Ludlow,  who  knew  Ireton  well,  and  was  the  more  likely  to  un- 
derstand the  motives  of  bis  conduct  because  he  entirely  coincided 
with  him  in  bis  political  desires,  believed  that  it  was  never  his  in- 
tention  to  come  to  any  agreement  with  the  King,  but  only  to  delude 
the  Loyalists  while  the  army  were  contesting  with  the  Presbyterian 
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interest  in  ParliameDt :  and  he  relates  that  Iretofi  once'said  to  the 
King, '  Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be  arbitrator  between  the  par* 
liament  and  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  you  and  the  parlia- 
ment/ Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  interview  between  Charles  and  his  children,  when  they  were 
first  allowed  to  visit  hii^,  was  '  the  tenderest  siglit  that  ever  his 
eyes  beheld ;'  to  have  wept  plentifully  when  he  spoke  of  it,  (which 
he  might  well  have  done  without  hypocrisy,  for  in  private  life  he 
was  a  man  of  kind  feelings  and  of  a  generous  nature;)  to  have  con- 
fessed that  '  never  man  was  so  abused  as  he  in  his  sinister  opinion 
of  the  King,  who,  he  thought,  was  the  most  upright  ami  con- 
scientious of  his  kingdom ;  and  to  have  imprecated  '  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  look  upon  him  according  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart  towards  the  King.'  There  are  men  so  habitually  insin- 
cere that  they  seem  to  delight  in  acts  of  gratuitous  duplicity,  as  if 
their  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  easy  triumph  over  those  who  are 
too  upright  to  suspect  deceit.  Cromwell  was  a  hypocrite  then 
only  when  hypocrisy  was  useful ;  there  are  anecdotes  enough  which 

firove  that  he  was  well  pleased  when  he  could  lay  aside  the  mask, 
n  his  conduct  toward  Charles,  while  that  poor  persecuted  King 
was  with  the  army,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  sinister 
intention; — the  most  probable  solution  is  that  also  which  is  mo^ 
creditable  to  him,  and  which  is  imputed  to  him  by  those  persons 
who  aspersed  him  most.  Hollis  and  Ludlow,  who  hated  him  with 
as  much  inveteracy  as  if  they  had  not  equally  hated  each  other, 
agree  in  believing  that  he  would  willingly  have  taken  part  with  the 
King ;  and  that  he  was  deterred  from  this  better  course  by  the  fear 
that  the  army  would  desert  him.  They  agree  also  that  when  he 
was  certain  of  this,  he,  by  taking  measures  for  alarming  the  King, 
instigated  him  to  make  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court.  Con- 
cerning his  further^  purpose  there  are  different  opinions.  Hollis> 
who  would  allow  him  no  merit,  supposes  that  he  directed  him  to 
Carisbrook  because  he  knew  that  Hammond  might  be  depended 
upon  as  a  jailer :  Ludlow  supposes  that  he  thought  Hammond  a 
man  on  whom  the  King  might  rely ;  and  Hobbes,  with  more  pro- 
bability than  either^  affirms  that  he  meant  to  let  him  escape  from 


•  One  of  the  very  few  errors  which  M.  Villeroain  has  committed  is  that  of  saying 
that  Ashburnham  is  charged  by  Clarendon  with  having  betrayed  his  master  on  tbi« 
occasion;  whereas  Clarendon,  though  he  perceived  with  what  fatal  and  unaccountable 
mismanagement  they  proceeded,  entirely  acquits  him  of  any  intention  to  mislead  the 
king.  M.  Viilemain  writes  New  York  for  Newark — from  a  mistaken  etymology  we 
suppose.  These  trifling  mistakes  are  pointed  out  fur  correction,  not  from  the  desire  of 
detecting  faults,  but  in  respect  for  a  work  of  great  sagacity,  perfect  candour  and  ex- 
emplary diligence, — being  by  far  the  most  able  history  of  Cromwell  that  has  yet  been 
written.  / 
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iba  kingdom,  which,  with  rommon  prudence  on  the  part  or  liis 
companiuua,  he  might  huve  done,  and  which,  when  CroniMcil  liad 
made  his  choice  to  act  with  the  Commonwealth 'a-men,  would  have 
served  their  purpose  better  than  his  death. 

He  did  not,  however,  join  tliem  hastily,  nor  from  his  own  feel- 
ings, but  as  if  yielding,  rather  than  consenting,  to  circumstances. 
Conferences  were  held  between  some  of  the  heads  of  the  many- 
headed  anarchy — members,  officers,  and  preachers — to  determine 
what  form  of  government  was  best  for  the  nation,  \^hethe^  mo- 
narchical, aristocrat  leal,  or  democratical.  The  ablest  leaders  of 
ihe  Presbyterian  party  had  been  expelled  the  House,  and  some  of 
them  driven  into  exile  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  army, 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  King's  presence  to  obtain  that  object. 
These  persons,  more  from  their  haired  of  the  Independents  than 
from  any  other  principle,  would  have  defended  the  monarchy,  which 
was  now  but  weakly  and  insincerely  defended  by  Cromwell  and 
those  who  were  called  the  Grandees  of  the  House  and  army. 
Either  form  of  government,  they  said,  might  be  good  in  itself,  and 
for  them,  as  Providence  should  direct ;  this  being  interpreted 
meant  that  they  were  ready  to  support  any  form  which  might  be 
most  advantageous  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  zealots  insisted  tiiat  monarchy  was  in  itself  an 
evil,  and  that  the  Jews  had  conmiitled  a  great  sin  against  the  Lord 
in  chusing  it;  and  they,  apparently  now  for  the  first  time,  avowed 
their  desire  of  putting  the  King  to  death  and  establishing  an  equal 
commoiinealth.  Cromwell,  who  was  then  acknowledged  as  the 
head  of  the  Grandees,  professed  himself  to  be  unresolved;  he  had 
learnt  however  the  temper  of  his  tools,  and  with  that  coarse  levity 
wliicli  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  in  his  character,  he  concluded 
the  conference  by  flinging  a  i:ut<hion  at  Ludlow's  head,  and  then  run- 
ning down  stairs;  but  not  fast  enough  to  escape  a  similar  missile 
which  was  sent  after  him.  The  next  day  he  told  Ludlow  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  desirableness  of  what  that  party  had  proposed,  but 
not  of  its  feasableness.  The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when 
Cromwell  would  find  every  thing  feasable  which  he  desired.  A 
bold  accusation  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Major  Huntington  :  he  affirmed  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had, 
from  the  beginning,  instigated  the  army  to  disobey  and  resist  the 
parliament ;  that  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  make  the  King  the 
most  glorious  prince  in  Christendom,  while  they  were  making  use 
of  him,  and  had  declared  that  ihey  were  ready  to  join  with  French, 
Spaniards,  Cavaliers,  or  any  who  would  force  the  parliament  to 
agree  with  him;  that  their  real  object  was  to  perpetuate  the 
power  of  the  army  ;  that  Ireton  said  when  the  King  and  parliament 
were  treating  he  hoped  they  would  make  such  a  |>eace  that  the 
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army  mighty  with  a  good  conscience,  fight  agaiiist  them  both ;  aiid 
that  Cromwell  had,  both  in  public  and  private,  maintained  as  his 
principle  that  every  individual  was  Judge  of  just  and  right  as  to 
the  good  and  ill  of  a  kingdom;  that  it  was  lawful  to  pass  through 
any  forms  of  government  .for  attaining  his  end,  and  that  it  was 
lawful  to  play  the  knave  with  a  knave.  Huntington  awore  to  the 
truth  of  these  allegations ;  Milton  impugns  his  credit,  by  saying 
that  he  afterwards  besought  Crom.well's  pardon,  and  confessed  that 
he  had  been  suborned  by  the  Presbyterians.  Encouraged  by  them 
he  probably  was ;  but  Huntington's  memorial  bears  with  it  the 
stamp  of  truth,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Cromwell's  whole  course  of 
after  life. 

The  Independent  party  being  the  strongest,  no  advanti^  was 
niade  of  these  charges,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  deemed 
ground  sufficient  for  depriving  him  of  his  command ;  and  the  ill* 
planned  and  ill-combined  insurrection  of  the  Cavaliers  and  invasion 
of  the  Scotch  made  him,  as  M.  Villemain  observes,  too  necessary  to 
be  deemed  culpable.  He  marched  first  into  Wales,  and  brought  that 
crabbed  expedition,  as  it  was  called,  to  a  successful  termination 
with  his  wonted  celerity.  That  done,  he  proceeded  against  the 
Scotch,  which,  to  the  great  furtherance  of  CromwelFs  designs, 
Fairfax  was  not  willing  to  do,  for  Fairfax  had  a  sort  of  pyebald 
Presbyterian  conscience,  and  strained  at  a  gnat  now  after  havii^ 
bolted  so  many  camels.  Cromwell  had  a  great  dislike  of  the 
Scotch  as  well  as  a  ^reat  contempt  for  them ;  he  perfectly  under- 
stood what  their  armies  were,  having  served  with  them  in  one  cam- 
paign, and  therefore  readily  consented  to  go  against  them  vrith  a 
very  inferior  force.  That  confidence  might  have  been  fatal  to 
him,  if  there  had  been  common  prudence  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  other  Scotch  leaders ;  but  the  miserable  creatures  by  whom 
the  counsels  of  that  army  were  directed  chose  to  expose  the  English 
who  were  with  them,  instead  of  supporting  them,  when,  by  timely 
aid,  the  day  might  have  been  won.  Cromwell  declared  he  had 
never  seen  foot  fight  so  desperately  as  the  Northcountrymen  under 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  where  they 
were  so  basely  left  without  support.  They  had  their  reward. 
Cromwell  followed  their  army,  defeated  and  routed  it,  moire 
being  killed  out  of  contempt,  says  Clarendon,  than  that  they  de- 
served it  by  any  opposition.  He  then  marched  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  received  as  a  Deliverer;  and  settling  the  affairs  of  that  law- 
less country  under  the  management  of  Argyle,  left  it  with  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  prove  as  peaceable  as  he  could  wish. 

The  part  which  Cromwell  bore  in  the  tragedy  that  ensued,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  hypocrisy,  the  coarseness  and  the  levity  of 
his  character  were  displayed,  when,  not  having  felt  power  or  cou- 
rage 
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rage  to  prevent  tlie  wickedness,  he  took  the  lend  in  it  himself,  are 
known  to  all  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  English  history. 
The  powers  of  Europe  had  moat  of  them  secretly  fomented  the  re- 
bellion, and  made  no  attempt  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  it 
brought  about.  France  more  especially  had  acted  treacherously 
toward  the  King;  commenting  upon  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
Iiistory,  Lord  Clarendon  has  some  memorable  observations  npon 
the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  snch  conduct,  '  as  if,'  he 
says,' '  tlie  religion  of  princes  were  nothing  but  policy,  and  that  lliey 
considered  nothing  more  than  to  make  alFotlier  kingdoms  but  their 
own  miserable;  and  because  God  hath  reserved  them  to  he  tried 
only  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  he  means  to  try  them  too  by 
other  laws  and  rules  than  he  hath  published  to  the  world  for  his 
servants  to  walk  by.  Whereas  they  ought  to  consider  that  God  hath 
placed  them  over  his  people  as  examples,  and  to  give  countenance 
to  his  laws  by  their  own  strict  observation  of  them;  and  that  as  their 
subjects  are  to  be  defended  and  protected  by  their  princes,  so  they 
themselves  are  to  be  assisted  and  supported  by  one  another,  the 
function  of  kings  being  an  order  by  itself;  and  as  a  contempt  and 
breach  of  every  law  is  in  tlie  policy  of  state  an  offence  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  because  there  is  a  kind  of  violation  ofTered  to 
his  person  in  the  transgression  of  that  rule,  without  which  he  can- 
not govern;  so  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  prince  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  by  all  other  kings  as  an  assault  of  their  own  sove* 
reignty,  and  in  some  degree  a  design  against  monarchy  itself,  and 
consequently  to  be  suppreasetl  and  extirpated,  in  what  other  king- 
dom soever  it  is,  with  the  like  concernment  as  if  it  wore  in  their 
own  bowels.'  Lord  Bacon  has  noticed  it  as  a  defect  in  tlie  histo- 
rical part  of  learning  that  there  is  not  an  impartial  and  well  at- 
tested Historia  Nemesios.  In  such  a  history  the  miseries  which 
France  has  undergone,  and  which  Spain  is  undergoing  and  is  to 
undergo,  would  exemplify  the  justice  of  Clarendon's  remarks. 

While  other  governmeuts  beheld  the  fate  of  Charles  with  an  in- 
di£ference  as  disreputable  to  their  feelings  as  to  their  policy;  and 
while  the  King  of  Spain  adorned  his  palace  by  purchasing  the 
choicest  specimens  of  art  with  which  Charles  had  enriched  Eng- 
land, nn  honourable  exception  is  to  be  made  for  Portugal  and  the 
House  of  Braganza.  That  House,  in  a  time  of  extreme  difRcuIty 
and  danger,  whenit'could  ill  afford  to  provoke  another  enemy, 
chose  rather  to  incur  the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  than  to  refuse  protection  to  Prince  Uupert  and 
the  ships  under  his  command  ;  and  when  the  Parliamentary  fleet 
entered  the  Tagus,  and  denounced  war  unless  they  were  instantly 
delivered  up,  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Prince  Theodosius  (whose 
■lOtimely  death  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  greatest  mis- 
^  '  z  2  fortune 
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fortune  that  ever  befell  the  Portugiieze)  was  disaitaded  from 
•going  on  board  the  Portugueze  fleet  himself,  to  join  Prince  Ru- 
perty  and  g^ve  battle  to  his  enemies.    On  that  occasion  the  Bra- 

Enzan  family  considered  what  was  right  and  honourable,  regard^ 
IS  of  all  meaner  considerations;  thej  supplied  Rupert  fully,  and 
would  not  suffer  his  pursuers  to  leave  the  port  till  two  tides  after 
he  had  sailed  out  with  a  fiill  gale.  They  suffered  severely  for  this, 
but  they  preserved  their  honour;  and  as  it  behoves  us  not  to  forget 
this,  so  does  it  at  this  time  especially  bdiove  the  Portugueze  to  re- 
member in  what  manner  the  constant  alliance  and  friendship  of 
England,  which  for  more  than  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  has  never 
been  interrupted,  was  then  deserved. 

The  levity  which  Cromwell  displayed  during  that  mockery  of 
justice  with  which  the  King  was  sacrificed,  Mr.  Noble  supposes  to 
have  been  affected ;  and  Mr.  O.  Cromwell  endeavours  to  mvalidate 
the  evidence  upon  which  it  has  been  recorded  and  hitherto  received. 
Its  truth  or  falsehood  would  matter  little  in  the  fair  estimate  of  his 
whole  conduct,  or  of  that  particular  act;  and  the  thing  itself  is 
too  consistent  with  otiier  authentic  anecdotes  concerning  him  to  be 
arbitrarily  set  aside.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  went  to  look 
at  die  mtirdered  King,  opened  the  coffin  himself,  put  his  finger  to 
the  neck  where  it  had  been  severed,  and  even,  inspecting  the  inmde 
of  the  body,  observed  in  how  healthy  a  state  it  had  been,  and  how 
well  made  for  length  of  life.  He  had  screwed  his  feelings  as  well 
as  his  conscience  at  this  time  to  the  sticking  place,  and  seems  as  if 
he  had  been  resolved  to  make  it  known  that  he  would  shrink  from 
nothing  which  might  be  necessary  for  his  views.  This  was  shown 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Capel,  a  man  in  all  respects  of  exemplary  vir- 
tue, and  worthy  of  the  highest  honours  that  history  can  bestow,  as 
one  who  performed  his  duty  faithfully,  and  to  the  last,  in  the  worst 
of  times.  Cromwell  knew  him  personally,  spoke  of  him  as  of 
a  friend,  and  made  his  very  virtues  a  reason  for  taking  away  his 
life!  His  affection  to  the  public,  he  said,  so  much  weighed  down 
his  private  friendship,  that  he  could  not  but  tell  the  House  the 
question  was  whether  they  would  preserve  their  most  bitter  and 
most  implacable  enemy;  he  knew  the  Lord  Capel  very  well,  and 
knew  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  England  who  would  forsake 
the  royal  interest;  that  he  had  great  courage,  industry  and  gene- 
rosity;  that  he  had  many  friends  who  would  always  adhere  to liira; 
and  that  as  long  as  he  Itved,  what  condition  soever  he  was  in,  he 
would  be  a  thorn  in  their  sides;  and  therefore,  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  should  vote  for  his  death.  This  was  delivered 
and  heard  as  a  proof  of  republican  virtue. — God  deliver  us  from 
all  such  virtues  as  harden  the  heart ! 

Hobbes  has  affirmed  that  at  the  time  of  Lord  Capel's  execution 
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it  wBi  put  to  the  qiieslion  by  the  army,  whether  all  who  had  borne 
arms  fur  the  King  iihould  be  massacred  or  no,  and  the  Noes  carriett 
it  by  only  two  voices.  If  this  be  true,  Cromwell,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  oue  of  those  who  declared  against  it;  when  he  tihed  blood  it 
was  upon  a  calculating  policy,  never  for  the  appetiie  of  blood: 
such  acts  were  committed  by  him  against  a  good  nature,  not  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  depraved  one.  Nor  were  the  royalists  the  party  of 
whom  he  was  at  that  time  most  apprehensive;  they  were  broken 
and  dispersed,  their  cause  was  abandoned  by  man,  and  the  pulpit 
incendiaries  preached  and,  perhaps,  persuaded  both  themselves  and 
others  that  God  had  declared  against  it.  The  present  danger  was 
from  llie  Levellers,  whom  Cromwell  had  at  first  encouraged,  and 
with  whom  it  is  very  possible  that  in  one  stage  of  his  progress  he 
may  sincerely  have  sympathized.  But  being  now  better  acquainted 
with  men  and  with  things,  his  wish  was  to  build  up  and  repair  the 
work  of  ruin;  all  further  demolition  was  to  be  prevented,  and 
therefore  by  prompt  severity  he  suppressed  these  men,  who  were 
so  numerous  and  well  organized  as  to  have  rendered  themselves 
formidable  by  their  strength  as  well  as  by  their  opinions.  That 
object  having  been  effected,  he  accepted  the  command  in  Ireland, 
to  the  surprize  of  his  enemies  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  his 
absence;  not  having  considered  that  with  his  means  and  temper  he 
went  to  a  sure  conquest,  and  must  needs  return  from  it  with  a 
great  accession  of  popularity  and  power. 

He  arrived  at  Dublin  in  a  fortunate  hour,  just  after  the  garrison 
had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  in  consequence  of  which  the  siege 
had  been  broken  up.  Without  delay  he  marched  against  Drog- 
lieda,  where  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  had  placed  a  great  number  of 
liis  best  troops,  under  Sir  Arthur  Ashlon,  a  brave  and  distinguished 
officer.  Oneassaultwas  manfully  repulsed.  Cromwell  led  his  men 
a  second  time  to  the  breach,  who  then  forced  all  the  retienchmenls, 
and  gave  no  quarter,  according  to  his  positive  orders,  Tiiere  was 
a  great  contention  aniong  the  soldiers  who  should  get  the  governoi' 
for  his  share  of  the  spoil,  because  his  artificial  1^  was  believed  to 
be  made  of  gold;  tlie  disappointment  at  finding  it  only  of  wood  was 
somewhat  abated  by  discovering  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  sewn 
up  in  his  girdle.  Cromwell's  own  account  of  the  slaughter  is,  that 
not  thirty  of  the  whole  number  of  the  defendants  escaped  with 
ibeir  lives.  '  I  do  not  believe,'  he  says,  '  neillier  do  1  hear,  that 
any  officer  escaped  with  his  life,  save  only  oue  lieutenant,  who, 
going  to  the  enemy,  said  he  was  the  only  man  that  escaped  of  all 
llie  garrison.  The  enemy  were  filled  upon  this  with  much  teiror, 
aad  truly  1  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  of  blaod, 
through  the  go<idness  of  God,  1  wish  that  all  honest  hearts,  may 
give  the  glory  of  this  lo  God  alime,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of 
z  .■!  this 
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this  mercy  belongs,  for  instruments 'they  were  very  incoiisklenible 
the  work  throughout.'  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  all  miinner  of 
cruelty  was  executed ;  every  Irish  inhabitant,  man,  woman  and 
child,  put  to  the  sword,  and  three  or  four  officers  of  name  and  of 

Sood  families,  whom  some  humaner  soldiers  concealed  for  four  or  five 
ays,  were  then  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Ludlow  relates  that  the 
slaughter  continued  two  days,  and  that  such  extraordtnaiy  severity 
was  used  to  discourage  others.  Hugh  Peters  gave  thanks  for  it  in 
the  cathedral  at  Dublin.  The  object  was  obtained.  Trim  and 
Dundalk  were  abandoned  to  him  without  resistance;  Wexford  was 
ill  defended  and  easily  taken;  and  Cromwell,  with  a  reliance  upon 
fortune  arising  in  this  instance  equally  from  confidence  in  himself 
and  contempt  of  his  enemies,  marched  into  Mpnster  so  far  from  all 
succour  and  all  reasonable  hope  of  supplies,  that  if  the  city  of  Cork 
had  not  been  treacherously  or  pusillaniniously  given  up  to  hiiii^  be 
and  his  army  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger. 

In  less  than  six  months,  though  an  infectious  disease  bad  broken 
out  in  his  own  army,  Cromwell  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Royalists  in  Ireland,  and  exacted  for  a  national  crime,  to  which  tbo 
OMissacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  the  only  parallel  in  history,  a 
vengeance  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found.  No  mercy  was 
shown*  to  any  person  who  could  be  convicted  of  having  shed  Pirb^ 
testant  blood  in  that  most  merciless  and  atrocious  rebellion.  As 
many  others  as  chose  were  allowed  to  enter  into  foreign  services, 
and  French  and  Spanish  officers  enlisted  and  transported  not  less 
than  five  and  forty  thousand  men,  though  not  five  thousand  could 
ever  be  raised  for  the  King's  service  by  all  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  Ormond,  and  all  the  promises  and  contracts  which  were  made 
with  him.  Leaving  Ireton  with  the  command,  to  pursue  the 
war  upon  that  system  of  extermhiation  which  the  Commoh?- 
wealth  intended,  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  parliament  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was  to  march  against  Charles 
II.,  called  at  that  time  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  then  in  Scotland 
in  a  situation  something  between  that  of  a  king  and  a  prisoner.  By 
Cromwell's  desire  the  command  was  offered  to  Fairfax,  who  re- 
fused it,  more  because  he  was  offended  and  ashamed  Qt  havii^  dis- 
covered how  mere  a  cipher  he  was  become,  than  from  any  feeling 
of  repentance  for  what  he  had  done,  and  for  what  he  had  omitted 
to  do,  which  was  the  heavier  sin.  In  urging  him  to  accept  the 
command  Cromwell  appeared  so  much  in  earnest  that  Ludlow 
believed  him,  and  took  him  aside  to  entreat  that  he  would  not  in 
compliment  and  humility  obstruct  the  service  of  the  nation  by  his 
refusal.  When  it  was  determined  that  Cromwell  was  to  be  gene? 
ral,  Ludlow  had  a  conference  with  him,  in  which  Cromwell  pror- 
fessed  to  desire  nothing  more  than  that  the  government  .might  be 
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sellled  ill  a  free  aud  cqiDil  Commonwealth,  viliich  be  tliouglil  the 
only  pruftulile  means  of  keeping  out  the  old  family.  He  looked 
upon  it,  he  said,  llint  the  design  of  the  Lord  was  now  to  free  his 
people  from  every  tjurlhen,  and  to  accomplish  what  was  prophe- 
sied in  tlie  )  10th  psalm  ;  and  then  expounding  that  psnim  for  about 
an  hour  to  Ludlow,  and  tickling  him  with  espositions,  professions 
and  praises,  ended  by  letting  him  understand  that  if  he  pleased  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  horse  in  Ireland,  the  poat  would  be  at 
his  service. 

A  declaration  was  sent  before  Cromwell's  army,  addressed  '  to 
all  that  are  Saints,  and  Partakers  of  the  Faitli  of  God's  Elect  in 
Scotland.'  The  saints,  however,  in  Scotland  were  praying  and 
preaching  against  Cromwell  as  heartily  as  they  had  ever  performed 
pulpit  service  against  Charles;  and  their  Presbyterian  brethren  in 
Kngland,  as  well  as  the  sober  and  untainted  part  of  the  people, 
were  heartily  wishing  for  his  overthrow,  and  ifae  return  of  the  an- 
cient order.  His  contempt  for  the  Scotch  bad  very  nearly  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires:  be  golhimself  into  a  situation 
at  Dunbar  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  retreat,  and  where,  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  the  enemy  must  have  had  him  at  their 
mercy  if  they  would  only  have  avoided  an  action.  But  it  was  re- 
vealed lo  the  preachers  by  nliotn  the  general  was  controuled,  that 
Agag  was  dehvered  into  their  hands;  and  Cromwell,  perceiving 
tbem  through  his  glass  advancing  to  attack,  exclaimed,  (in  Hume's 
felicitous  language,)  without  the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord 
had  delivered  them  into  his.  Some  of  the  preachers  were  knocked 
on  the  head  while  promising  the  victory,  and  others  who  were  not 
billed  '  had  very  notable  marks  about  the  bead  and  the  face,  that 
any  body  might  know  they  were  not  hurt  by  chance,  or  in  the 
crowd,  but  by  very  good  will.'  A  terrible  execution  was  made; 
Cromwell's  men  gave  no  quarter  till  they  were  weary  of  kilhng. 
In  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  be  acknowledged  the  peril  in  which 
he  had  been,  and  that  the  enemy  had  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of 
Essex's  army  in  Cornwall ;  '  hut,'  says  he,  '  in  what  they  were  thus 
lifted  np,  the  Lord  was  above  them.  The  enemy  having  those  ad- 
vantages we  lay  very  near  him,  being  sensible  of  our  disadvantages, 
having  some  weakness  of  flesh,  hut  yet  consolation  and  support 
from  the  Lord  himself  to  our  poor  weak  faith,  (wherein  I  believe 
not  a  few  amongst  us  stand);  that  because  of  their  numbers,  be-  ^^ 

cause  of  their  advantages,  because  of  their  confidence,  because  of         H 
our  weakness,  because  of  our  strait,,  we  were  on  tlic  mount,  and  on  ^| 

the  mount  the  Lord  would  be  seen.'     And  he  adds  that  the  Lord  ' 

of  Hosts  made  them  as  stubble  to  their  swords. 

The  battle  of  Dunbar  delivered  Charlies  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who,  be  verily  believed,  would  have  imprisoned  him 
W      J_.  .  z4  the         ■ 
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the  next  day  if  tliey  had  won  the  victory.  Cromwell  entered  Edin- 
bui^h :  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  bin^  and  he  was  soon  master 
of  the  better  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  had  a  severe  illness,  with 
three  relapses>  and  was  in  great  danger.  His  reply  after  his  recovery 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of 
State  in  England,  acknowledged,  with  all  humble  thankfulness,  their 
inajti  favour  in  sending  to  inquire  after  one  so  unworthy  as  himself. 
'  Indeed,  my  lord/  he  continues, '  your  service  needs  not  me;  I  *m 
a  poor  creature,  and  have  been  a  dry  bone,  and  am  still  an  unpro- 
fitable servant  to  my  Master  and  you.  I  thought  1  should  have 
died  of  this  fit  of  sickness,  but  the  Lord  seemeth  to  dispose  other- 
wise. But  truly,  my  lord,  I  desire  not  to  live  unless  I  may  obtain 
mercy  from  the  Lord  to  approve  my  heart  and  life  to  him  in  more 
faithfulness  and  thankfulness,  and  dbose  I  serve  with  more  profit- 
ableness and  diligence.'  When  he  was  well  enoush  to  take  the 
field,  and  advance  against  the  King  at  Sterling,  a  skilful  movement^ 
by  which  h^  got  behind  the  royal  army,  thereby  cutting  it  off  from 
the  fruitful  country  from  whence  it  drew  its  supplies,  induced 
Charles  to  form  the  brave  resolution  of  marching  into  England* 

Cromwell  had  not  expected  this ;  and  when  he  announced  it  to 
the  Parliament,  it  was  with  something  like  an  apology  for  himself^ 
though  he  said  the  enemy  had  taken  mis  course  in  desperation  and 
fear,  and  out  of  inevitable  necessity.  '  1  do  apprehend,'  he  says, 
'that  it  will  trouble  some  men's  thoughts,  and  may  occasion  some 
inconveniences,  of  which  I  hope  we  are  as  deeply  sensible,  and 
have,  and  I  trust  shall  be  as  diligent  to  prevent  as  any.  And 
indeed  this  is  our  comfort,  that  in  simplicity  of  heart  as  to  God, 
we  have  done  to  the  best  of  our  judgements,  knowing  that  if  some 
issue  were  not  put  to  this  business,  it  would  occasion  another 
winter's  war,  to  the  ruin  of  your  soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  are 
too  hard,  in  respect  of  enduring  the  winter  difficulties  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  this  comfortable  experiment  from  the  Lord,  that 
this  enemy  is  heart-smitten  by  God,  and  whenever  the  Lord  shall 
bring  us  up  to  them,  we  believe  the  Lord  will  make  the  desperate- 
ness  of  this  counsel  of  theirs  to  appear,  and  the  folly  of  it  also.' 
The  alarm  in  London  was  very  great.  '  Both  the  city  and  country/ 
says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  *  were  all  amazed,  doubtful  of  their  own  and 
the  Commonwealth's  safety.  Some  could  not  hide  very  pale  and 
unmanly  fears,  and  were  in  such  distraction  of  spirit,  as  much  dis- 
turbed their  counsels.'  Even  Bradshaw,  *  stout-hearted  as  he  was,' 
trembled  for  his  neck.  But  great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
government,  its  members  having  indeed  every  thing  at  stake,  and 
Whitelocke  says,  that  no  affair  could  have  been  managed  with 
more  diligence,  courage  and  prudence;  and  that  peradventure, 
there  was  never  so  great  a  body  of  men  so  well  armed  and  pro- 
vided. 
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vided,  got  logetlier  in  so  sliort  a  time,  sis  vtere  those  tent  to  rein- 
force Cromwell.'  Cromwell  meaiilime  followed  the  royal  army 
M  ith  his  wonted  conlideiicti.  Whatever  Wis  military  skill  may  have 
been,  he  possessed  in  perfection  two  of  the  first  requisites  for  a 
general,  activity  and  decision;  while  in  the  King's  councils  he  knew 
that  there  would  be  conflicting  opinions,  vacillations,  delay  and 
imbecility.  When  therefore  he  came  to  Worcester,  advantageous 
as  that  position  was  to  the  enemy  if  they  bad  known  how  to 
protit  by  it,  he  marched  directly  on  as  to  a  prey  ;  and  not  troubling 
himself  with  tlie  formality  of  a  siege,  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  on 
in  all  places  at  once.  According  to  his  own  account,  the  loss  on 
his  side  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men ;  yet  it  was,  he  said,  '  a 
stiff  business,' — '  as  stiff  a  contest  fur  four  or  five  hours  as  ever  he 
had  seen.'  The  royal  army  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed; 
and  the  victory  was  the  more  gratifynig  to  Croniwcll,  on  account 
of  its  being  achieved  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
In  his  letter  to  [he  Parliament,  he  says,  '  the  dimensions  of  this 
mercy  are  above  my  thoughts,  it  is,  for  aught  I  know,  a  crowning 
mercy.  I  am  bold,  humbly  to  beg  that  all  thoughts  may  tend  to 
the  promoting  of  his  honour,  who  hath  wrought  so  great  salvation  ; 
nnd  that  the  fatness  of  these  continued  mercies  may  not  occasion 
pride  and  wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done  to  a  chosen 
nation.' 

Tlie  defeat  of  Charles  at  Worcester  is  one  of  those  events 
whtcli  most  strikingly  exemplify  how  much  better  events  are  dis- 
posed of  by  Providence,  than  they  would  be  if  the  direction  were 
left  to  the  choice  even  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  men.  Had  the 
victory  been  on  the  King's  side, other  battles  must  have  been  fought; 
his  final  success  could  not  have  been  attained  without  a  severe 
struggle;  a  second  contest  would  have  arisen  among  his  own  friends, 
between  the  members  of  the  Church  and  the  Presbyterians,  which 
might  probably  have  kindled  another  civil  war;  and  the  Puritans 
and  their  descendants  to  this  day,  would  have  insisted  that  if  the 
Commonwealth  had  not  been  overthrown,  the  continuance  of  that 
free  and  liberal  government  woidd  richly  have  repaid  the  country 
fur  all  its  sufferings.  But  by  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  Com- 
motiwealth's-men  were  left  absolute  masters  of  the  three  kingdoms  ; 
they  had  full  leisure  to  complete  and  perfect  iheir  own  structure  of 
government:  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried;  there  was  nothing  from 
without  to  disturb  the  process;  it  went  duly  on  from  change  to 
change,  from  one  evil  to  another ;  anarchy  in  its  certain  conse- 
quences leading  tu  military  despotism;  that  again,  when  the  sword 
was  no  longer  wielded  by  a  strong  hand,  giving  place  to  anarchy  ; 
lili  the  people,  at  length  weary  of  their  sufferings  and  their  in- 
security. 
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flecurityi  while  knaves  and  fanatics  were  contending  for  the  mas- 
tery over  thenii  restored  the  monarchy  with  one  consent. 

When  Cromwell  called  the  battle  of  Worcester  a  crowning 
mercy,  he  may  have  used  that  word  in  a  double  sense  between  pnii 
and  prophecy;  for  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  he  did  not  con- 
ceal the  kingly  thoughts  and  views  which  he  entertained.  He  would 
have  knighted  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  upon  the  field,  if  his  friends 
had  not  dissuaded  him  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  when  Ireton's  death 
delivered  him  from  the  only  person  whom  be  regarded  with  defe- 
rence, he  assembled  certain  members  of  parliament,  with  some  of 
the  chief  officers,  at  the  Speaker's  house,  told  them  it  was  neces- 
sary to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  delivered  lus  own 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  settlement  with  somewhat  of  a  monarchical 
power  in  it.  The  lawyers  who  were  present  were  in  general  for  a 
mixed  monarchy ;  and  many  were  for  chusing  the  Duke  oS  Gloui- 
cester  king,  who  was  still  in  their  hands,  and  was,  as  they  said,  too 
young  to  have  borne  arms  against  them^  or  to  be  infected  with  tbe 
principles  of  their  enemies.  The  officers  were  as  cenerallj  i^ainst 
monarchy,  though  every  one  of  them,  says  Whitelock,  was  a 
narcli  in  his  regiment  or  company.  For  the  present,  Cromwell 
satisfied  with  having  felt  liis  ground,  and  waited  while,  the 
•Parliament  made  &emselves  more  and  more  odious  by  the  derate 
which  they  manifested  of  perpetuating  their  own  power,  the  war 
which  they  provoked  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  severities  which  they 
exercised  by  their  abominable  high  court  of  justice,  where  tools  ojf 
the  ruling  party,  who  had  no  character  to  lose,  acted  at  once  as 
judge  and  jury.  The  prisoners  taken  at  Worcester  were  driven 
like  cattle  to  London ;  many  of  them  perished  there  in  confine- 
ment for  want  of  food,  and  the  rest  were  sold  to  the  plantations 
•for  slaves  by  tbe  despotic  government  which  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  throne !  This  act  of  abominable  tyranny  is  mentioned 
by  Baxter  without  any  comment,  and  apparently  without  the 
slightest  feeling.  But  when  he  relates  that  Mr.  Love,  one  of  the 
London  ministers,  was  condemned  and  beheaded  by  the  same  au- 
thority— then,  indeed.  Heaven  and  Earth  are  moved  at  such  an 
enormity !  *  At  the  time  of  his  execution,  or  very  near  it  on  that 
day,  there  was  the  dreadfulest  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  temjpest 
that  was  heard  or  seen  for  a  long  time  before.  This  blow  sunk 
deeper  towards  the  root  of  the  new  Commonwealth  than  will  easily 
be  believed,  and  made  them  grow  odious  to  almost  all  the  religious 
party  in  the  land  except  tbe  sectaries.  And  there  i^,  as  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  noteth  of  learned  men,  such  as  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  &c. 
so  much  more  in  divines  of  famous  learning  and  piety,  enough  to 
put  an  everlasting  odium  upon  those  whom  they  suffer  by,  though 
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the  cause  of  tlic  sufferers  were  not  justifiable.  Men  count  liiiii  a 
vile  aud  detestable  creature,  who  in  his  passion,  or  for  his  inlcresl, 
or  any  such  low  account,  shall  deprive  the  world  of  such  lights  and 
ornaments,  and  cut  off  so  much  excellency  at  a  blow.— After  this 
the  most  of  the  ministers  and  good  people  of  the  land  did  look 
upon  the  new  Commonwealth  as  tyranny.' 

ITie  Long  Parliament,  having  made  ilself  as  much  haled  by  the 
presbyterians  as  it  was  by  the  royalists,  was  odious  at  the  same  time 
to  the  army  and  the  fanatics  of  both  kinds,  political  and  religious. 
Cromwell  stated  their  misconduct  tu  Whitetock  strongly,  and  with 
none  of  that  muddincss  with  which  he  frequently  chose  to  conceal 
or  obscure  his  meaning.  On  tliis  occasion  he  spoke  plainly:  'Their 
pride,'  he  said,  '  and  ambition  and  self-seeking,  ingrossing  all  places 
of  honour  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends ;  and  their  daily 
breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties  and  factions  i  their  de- 
lays  of  business  and  design  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  to  continue 
their  power  in  iheir  own  heads  ;  their  meddling  in  private  matters 
between  party  and  party,  contrary  to  the  institution  of  parliaments, 
and  their  injustice  and  partiality  in  those  matters,  and  the  scandalous 
lives  of  some  of  the  chief  of  them, — these  things  dogive  too  much 
ground  for  people  to  open  their  mouths  against  them  and  to  dislike 
them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and 
law  or  reason,  they  themselves  being  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation,  liahle  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  controuled  or  regu- 
lated hy  any  other  power  ;  there  being  none  superior  or  co-ordinate 
with  them.'  Whitelock  confessed  the  evil,  but  said  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  remedy.  What,  said  Cromwell,  if  a  man  should  take  upon 
him  to  be  king?  To  this  Whitelock  replied  that  this  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease;  that  being  general  he  had  less  envy 
nnd  less  danger  than  if  he  were  called  king,  but  not  less  power  and 
real  opportunities  of  doing  good.  And  he  represented  to  him  that 
Jie  was  environed  with  secret  enemies :  that  his  own  officers  were 
elated  with  success; '  many  of  them,' said  he,  'are  busy  and  of  turbu- 
lent Bpirils,  and  are  not  without  their  designs  how  they  may  dismount 
your  excellency,  and  some  of  themselves  get  up  into  the  saddle, — 
how  they  may  bring  you  down  and  set  up  themselves.'  Cromwell 
would  willingly  have  engaged  Whitelock  in  his  views;  but  Whitelock 
was  a  cautious,  temporizing  man,  who  generally  chose  the  safest 
part,  and  never  incurred  danger,  by  resisting  what  he  could  not 
prevent,  or  putting  himself  in  the  van,  when  he  could  remain  with 
the  main  body.  In  speaking  honestly  to  Cromwell,  he  risked 
nothing;  the  feeling  which  his  dissent  excited,  was  mthcr  disap- 
pointment than  displeasure,  and  he  would  be  esteemed  more  for 
his  sincerity. 

His  concurrence  was  of  little  moment.     Cromwell  could  count 
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upon  his  faithful  services  when  the  thing  was  done,  and  he  bad 
juenty  of  other  agents  who  were  ready  to  go  through  with  any  thing. 
That  memorable  scene  soon  followed,  when  Cromwell  turned  oat 
the  Parliament,  and  locked  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commoas. 
Whitelock  says,  that '  all  honest  and  prudent  indifferent  men  were 
highly  distasted  at  this;  that  the  royalists  rejoiced;  that  diren 
fierce  men,  pastors  of  churches  and  their  congregations  were 
pleased,'  as  were  the  army  in  general,  officers  as  well  aa  aoldBers; 
and  he  illustrates  the  principles  upon  which  some  of  the  officers 
were  pleased  with  the  change,  by  wliat  one  of  them  said  to  a 
member  of  the  ejected  Parliament,  whose  son  was  a  captain, 
'  that  this  business  was  nothing  but  to  pull  down  the  father  and 
set  up  the  son,  and  no  more  but  for  the  father  to  ww  worsted, 
and  the  son  silk  stockings, — so  sottish,  says  Whitelock,  were  they 
in  the  apprehensions  of  their  own  risings ! — but  he  has  not  thoiqi^ 
proper  to  observe,  how  much  more  sottish  and  less  excusable  were 
those  persons  who  had  set  them  the  example  of  pulling  down  au- 
thority. Some  of  the  severest  republicans  in  the  army  served 
Cromwell  in  this  his  first  act  of  explicit  despotism.  Ludlow,  who 
was  in  Ireland,  had  some  distrust ;  yet,  he  says,  that  he  and  they 
who  were  with  them  thought  themselves  obliged,  by  the  rules  ot 
charity,  to  hope  the  best,  and,  therefore,  continued  to  ad  in  their 
places  and  stations  as  before.  They  had  never  exercised  thai  rule 
of  charity  toward  Charles  I. 

The  Lord  General,  such  was  his  title  now,  called  a  meetii^  of 
officers  to  deliberate  concerning  what  should  next  be  done.  Lam- 
bert was  for  entrusting  the  supreme  power  to  a  few  persons,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve.  Harrison  would  have  preferred  seventy, 
being  the  number  of  which  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  consisted.  The 
deliberation  ended  in  summoning  to  a  parliament  an  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  persons  chosen  by  die  Council  of  Officers,  from  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  members  thus  curiously  chosen,  and  noto- 
rious by  the  name  of  Praise-God  Barebone*s  Parliament,  met 
accordingly,  and  were  harangued  by  Cromwell,  who  acknowledged 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  in  that  he  then  saw  the  day  wherein  the 
Saints  begaii  their  rule  in  the  earth !  They  began  their  business  in 
a  saintly  manner,  by  *  a  day  of  humiliation,  in  which  God  did  so 
draw  forth  the  hearts  of  the  members  both  in  speaking  and  prayer, 
that  they  did  not  find  any  necessity  to  call  for  the  help  of  any  mi- 
nister.' They  were,  indeed,  for  dispensing  with  ministers  as  well 
as  kings,  looking  upon  the  function  as  Anti-Christian,  and  upon 
tythes  as  absolute  Judaism  ;  and  the  better  to  ensure  the  abolition 
of  that  odious  order,  they  proposed  to  sell  all  the  college  lands, 
and  apply  the  money  in  aid  of  taxes.  It  had  been  intended  that 
they  should  sit  fifteen  months,  and  that  three  months  before  their 
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diBBolution,  lliey  ahould  make  choice  of  others  to  siicceeii  them 
for  a  year,  the  three  kingiloiiis  being  then  to  be  governed  by  An- 
nual pBrliamenta,  each  electing  ita  successor.  Five  moiilhti,  how- 
ever, convinced  Cromwell  that  the  only  uae  to  be  made  of  them 
was,  to  make  them  surrender  their  power  into  his  hand,  acknow- 
ledge their  own  insiifhciency,  (which  they  might  do  with  |>errect 
truth,)  and  beseech  him  to  take  care  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
Council  of  Officers  were  now  again  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power;  and  they  declared  that  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  reside  in  the  single  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Protector,  and  a  council  of  one-and- twenty  to 
assist  him. 

Constitutions  were  made  in  that  age  as  easily  as  in  this,  and  the 
articles  were  not  more  durable  then  than  ihey  are  now,  though  wiser 
heads  were  employed  in  making  them.  The  name,  however,  which 
Oliver  chose  for  his  piece  of  parchment  was  the  Instrument  of  Go- 
vernment. It  was  there  ordained,  that  the  Protector  should  call  a 
parliament  once  in  every  three  years,  and  not  dissolve  it  till  it  had 
sat  five  months ;  that  the  bills  which  were  presented  to  him,  if  he 
did  not  confirm  them  within  twenty  days,  should  become  laws 
without  his  confirmation;  that  his  select  council  should  not  be  more 
tn  number  than  twenty-one,  nor  less  than  thirteen ;  that  with  their 
consent,  he  might  make  laws  which  should  be  binding  during  the 
intervals  of  parliament;  that  he  should  have  power  to  make  peace 
and  war;  that  immediately  after  his  death,  the  council  should 
choose  another  Protector,  and  that  no  Protector  after  him  should 
be  General  of  the  army.  The  tirst  use  which  he  made  of  his 
power,  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch  and  with  Portugal,  in 
both  cases  upon  terms  honourable  and  advantageous  to  England ; 
nor  could  any  measures  have  been  more  popular  than  these,  which 
delivered  the  nation  hi  the  first  instance  from  an  expensive  and 
bloody  contest,  and  in  the  other,  restored  to  it  ils  most  productive 
foreign  trade.  France  and  Spain  were  emulously  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  fortunate  usurper :  Ireland  and  Scotland 
thoroughly  subdued,  their  governments  united  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  both  countries  undergoing 
that  process  of  civilization,  which  Cromwell,  like  the  Romans,  car- 
ried on  by  the  sword.  When  Charles  I.  was  treating  with  the 
Scotch,  before  he  put  himself  into  their  hands,  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  French  agent,  whom  they  authorized  to  promise  him  pro- 
lection,  '  let  them  never  Hatter  themselves  so  with  their  good  suc- 
cesses ;  without  pretending  to  prophecy,  [  will  foretell  their 
ruin,  except  they  agree  with  me,  however  it  shall  please  God  to 
dispose  of  me.'  They  had  reason  to  remember  this  «hen  they 
vrere  under  Cromwetl's  government.    His  orders  to  Monk,  whom 
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tie  left  to  complete  the  subjttgation  of  the  country,  were^  that  if  b 
found  &  stubborn  resistance  at  any  place,  he  should  give  no  quarter, 
and  allow  free  plunder;  orders  which  Monk  observed  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  *  made  himself  as  terrible  as  man  could  be/  '  He  subdued 
them,'  says  Clarendon, '  to  all  imaginable  tameness,  diough  he  had 
exercised  no  other  power  over  them  than  was  necessary  to  redooe 
that  people  to  an  entire  submission  to  that  tyrannical  yofce.  In  all 
his  other  carriage  towards  them,  but  what  was  in  order  to  that 
end,  he  was  friendly  and  companionable  enough ;  and  as  be  ^iras 
feared  by  the  nobility  and  hated  by  the  clergy,  so  he  was  not  nnr 
loved  by  the  common  people,  who  received  more  justice  and  less 
oppression  from  him,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  under  thrir 
own  lords.'  A  more  thorough  conquest  was  never  effected :  every 
thing  was  changed,  the  whole  frame  of  government  new-modelled^ 
the  Kirk  subjected  to  the  sole  order  and  direction  of — the  Conw 
mander  in  Chief;  the  nobles  stript  of  their  power ;  the  very  priests 
tamed  and  muzzled, — and  all  this  was  submitted  to  obediently  !•?>- 
in  reality,  it  had  brought  with  it  so  much  real  benefit  to  a  barbarous 
people,  that  at  the  Restoration,  Lord  Clarendon  admits  ^  it  might 
well  be  a  question,  whether  die  generality  of  the  nation  was  not 
better  contented  with  it,  than  to  return  into  the  old  road  of  sttbp 
jection.* 

A  more  rigorous  system  had  been  pursued  in  Ireland,  a  system 
severer  than  even  the  mode  of  Roman  civilization.  The  utter 
extirpation  of  the  Irish  had  been  intended !  but  this  was  found  '  to 
be  in  itself  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  somewhat  of  horror, 
that  made  some  impression  upon  the  stone-hardness  of  their  own 
hearts.'  The  Act  of  Grace  (so  it  was  called !)  for  which  this  pur- 
pose was  commuted,  was  the  most  desperate  remedy  that  ever  was 
applied  to  a  desperate  disease.  All  the  Irish  who  had  survived  the 
ravages  of  fire,  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  who  had  not 
transported  themselves,  were  compelled,  by  a  certain  day,  to  re- 
tire within  a  certain  part  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  most 
barren  of  the  island,  and  at  that  time  almost  desolate ;  after  that 
time,  if  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  that  unhappy  generation,  were 
found  beyond  the  limits,  they  were  to  be  killed  like  wild  beasts ; 
the  land  within  that  circuit  was  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  the 
rest  of  the  island  was  portioned  out  among  the  conquerors^  who 
used  the  right  of  conquest  with  greater  severity  than  Romans, 
Saxons,  or  Normans  had  exercised  in  Britain.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  not  a  voice  was  heard  against  this  tremendous  act  of 
oppression,  such  horror  had  the  Irish  massacre  excited,  and  so 
irreclaimable,  in  the  judgement  of  all  men,  was  the  nature  of 
the  inhabitants :  even  when  new  settlers  established  themselves 
there,  '  through  what  virtues  of  the  soil,'  says  Harrington,  *  or 
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vice  of  the  air  soever  it  be,  they  came  still  to  degenerate:'  and  of 
the  descendants  of  English  colonists  there,  it  was  said  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  lliey  were  iUbeniis  ipsis  Hiberniores.  So  little  were 
their  rights,  or  even  their  existence  taken  into  the  account,  that 
Harrington  thought  the  best  thing  the  Cotniuonivealth  could  do 
with  Ireland,  was  to  farm  it  to  the  Jews  for  ever,  for  the  pay  of 
an  army  to  protect  them  during  the  first  seven  years,  and  two  mil- 
lions a  year  from  that  time  forward  ! — What  was  to  be  done  willi 
the  Iriali,  whether  they  were  to  be  made  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  or  to  become  Jews  by  compulsion,  he  has  not 
explained.  For  tlie  sufTerings  of  the  Irish,  however,  Cromwell  is 
not  responsible ;  and  under  the  order  which  he  established,  if  it 
had  continued  for  another  generation,  the  island  would  have  been 
in  a  better  state,  than  any  which  its  authentic  history  has  yet  re- 
corded :  for  there,  as  in  Scotland,  a  more  equitable  administration 
was  introduced  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed. 

While  the  Protector  was  feared  and  respected  by  foreign  powers, 
and  obeyed  submissively,  if  not  willingly,  in  Ireland  and  the  sister 
kingdom,  his  slate  at  home  was  full  of  uneasiness  and  danger. 
Though  orders  were  given  when  he  summoned  his  first  parliament, 
that  no  persons  should  be  chosen  who  had  borne  arms  on  the  King's 
part,  nor  the  sons  of  any  such,  and  tliough  care  was  taken  to  return 
such  members  as  were  believed  to  be  the  best  affected  to  his  govern- 
ment, yet  in  the  first  debate,  his  authority  was  questioned  ;  and  one 
member  declared  that,  '  for  his  own  part,  as  God  had  made  him 
instrumental  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in  one  person,  so  now  he 
could  not  endure  to  see  the  nation's  liberties  shackled  by  another, 
whose  right  to  the  government  could  not  be  measured  otherwise 
than  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  which  alone  had  emboldened  him 
to  command  his  commanders.'  He  attempted  to  curb  tliis  spirit, 
by  excluding  all  who  would  not  subscribe  an  engagement  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord  Protector ;  yet,  dicy  who  took  the 
engagement  were  found  so  impracticable  for  his  purposes,  that 
taking  advantage  of  the  letter  of  his  Instrument,  he  dissolved  them 
at  the  end  of  five  tiuiar  months. 

Cromwell  was  now  paying  the  bitter  price  of  successful  ambition. 
His  good  sense  and  his  good  nature  would  have  led  him  to  govern 
equitably  and  mercifully,  to  promote  literature,  to  cherish  the  arts, 
and  to  pour  wine  and  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  nation.  But  as  in 
the  language  of  the  schools,  uno  absurdo  datu,  seguunlur  millia,  so 
in  politics  and  in  morals,  are  error  and  guilt  fearfully  prolific  :  the 
disease  of  the  root  taints  the  remotest  branches.  H  nving  attained  tb 
power  by  sinister  means,  Cromwell,  in  spile  of  himself,  was  com- 
pelled to  govern  tyraimically  ;  he  was  equally  in  danger  from  the 
roynUBts,  the  greater  though  inactive  part  of  the  nation  among  whom 
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indignant  spirits  were  contimiallj  at  work|  and  from  the  levellers, 
by  whose  instrumentality  he  had  raised  himself  to  his  insecure  and 
miserable  elevation.  He  could  not  rely  even  upon  the  officers  of  that 
army,  by  which  alone  he  was  supported ;  and  he  had  so  little  confi- 
dence in  the  soldiers,  diat  he  once  intended  to  bring  over  a  Swiss  re- 
giment as  a  guard  for  his  own  person,  and  had  sent  an  ageut  to  take 
measures  for  raisins  it ;  but,  having  perceived  how  unpopular  such 
a  manifestation  of  his  fears  would  be,  and  how  dangerous,  he  was 
deterred  from  his  purpose.  His  best  security  was  m  the  irrecou^ 
cileable  difference  between  the  royalists  and  the  fanatics,  the  latter 
willingly  aiding  him  to  oppress  the  former,  of  whom  he  stood  most 
in  fear.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  proposal  for  mas- 
sacring the  whole  royal  party  was  more  than  once  brought  forward 
in  his  Council  of  Officers,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the 
Government;  but  Cromwell,  who  was  neither  devil  enough  to  com- 
mit the  crime,  nor  fool  enough  to  destroy  the  balance  by  which  he 
vi'as  preserved,  never  would  consent.  The  royalists,  in  other  re- 
spects, had  little  reason  to  praise  his  moderation.  After  all  the 
plunder  and  exactions  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the  compositiom 
which  they  had  paid  for  their  own  estates,  Cromwell  now,  Jbty 
his  own  authority  and  that  of  his  council,  issued  an  order  for  de- 
cimating their  estates,  that  is,  that  they  should  pay  a  tenth,  not  of 
the  income,  but  of  the  value  of  the  property^;,,  and  a  declaration 
accompanied  this  order,  that,  because  of  their  jipherent  malignity, 
they  must  not  wonder  if  they  were  looked  iipw  as  a  common 
enemy ;  and  that  they  '  must  not  expect  to  be  prosecuted  like 
other  men,  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  and  to  have  the 
crimes  proved  by  witnesses,  before  they  should  be  concluded  to  be 
guilty.'  If  tha  loyal  part  of  the  people  had  at  first  lent  the  king 
the  fifth  part  of  what,  after  infinite  losses,  they  were  compelled  to 
sacrifice  to  his  enemies  at  last,  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  Charles 
would  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  them  and  himself.  *  Th<^Ix>rd 
deliver  us,'  says  Laud,  '  from  covetous  and  fearful  men !  ^Tbe 
covetous  will  betray  us  for  money,  the  fearful  for  security.'  He 
did  not  live  to  see  how  the  persons,  who  acted  under  the  influence 
of  these  base  passions,  brought  upon  themselves  worse  evils  than 
could  have  befallen  them  in  the  manly  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  better  to  exact  this  forced  payment,  and  with  a  view,  also^ 
towards  embodying  a  sort  of  national  army,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  case  of  need  to  balance,  or  repress  the  troops,  whose  fide- 
lity he  distrusted,  he  divided  England  mto  twelve  cantons,  each  of 
which  was  placed  under  the  absolute  power  of  a  Major  General. 
These  Bashaws,  as  Ludlow  calls  them,  were  to  levy  all  imposts, 
sequester  those  who  did  not  pay  the  decimation,  and  commit  to 
prison  any  persons  whom  they  suspected ;  and  there  was  no  appeal 
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from  any  of  tlieir  acts,  but  to  the  Protector.  In  each  canton  he 
raised  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  who  were  only  to  be  called  out  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  then  to  ser^e  a  certain  number  of  days  at 
their  own  charge ;  if  they  served  longer,  they  were  to  receive  the 
same  pay  as  the  army,  but  tliey  were  to  be  under  the  Major 
General  of  their  respective  canton.  A  certain  salary  was  allowed 
them,  that  of  a  horseman  being  eight  pounds  a  year.  Btil  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  might  have  derived  from  this  kind  of  yeomanry 
force  (that  of  all  other  which  may  most  reasonably  be  depended 
upon  for  the  preservation  of  order  j,  brought  with  it  a  new  danger 
from  the  power  of  the  Majors  General ;  and  Cromwell  removed 
these  Bashaws  in  time,  without  difficulty,  because  they  had  made 
themselves  odious  to  die  nation. 

He  called  his  next  parliament  with  more  confidence,  because  the 
war  in  which  he  had  engaged  against  Spain  had  made  him  mnstei: 
of  Jamaica,  and  two  treasure-ships,  with  A  frightful  destruction 
of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  taken.  The  treasure  was  brought  in 
waggons  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  and  paraded  through  the 
city  to  the  Tower.  Most  of  the  members  took  the  test  which  he 
required;  they  passed  an  Act  binding  all  men  to  renounce  Charles 
Stuart  and  his  family ;  they  declared  it  high  treason  to  attempt  the 
life  of  the  Protector,  and  granted  him  larger  supplies  than  had 
ever  before  been  raised,  one  of  the  imposts  being  a  full  year's  rent 
upon  all  houses  which  had  been  erected  in  and  about  London, 
from  before  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  Finally,  they  otfcred 
him  the  title  of  king,  which  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 
The  republicans,  from  whom  he  expected  most  danger,  had  been 
carefully  excluded  by  management  in  the  elections,  or  by  the  test. 
Vane  and  Harrison  were  in  confinement,  for  Cromwell  feared  the 
craft  of  the  former,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  latter,  which  |>laced 
him  above  all  means  of  corruption  or  intimidation.  Yet  there 
was  more  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  one  member 
apphed  to  him  in  the  House,  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  Ahab, 
'  Hast  thou  killed  and  also  taken  possession?'  Lambert,  who  had 
hitherto  forwarded  all  the  views  of  Oliver,  because  he  expected  to 
be  the  next  protector  himself,  bung  the  second  man  in  the  army, 
declared  against  a  proposal  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  his 
ambitiou:  and  there  were  members  bold  enough  to  say,  that  if 
Ihey  must  submit  to  the  old  government,  they  would  much  rather 
choose  to  obey  the  true  and  lawful  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
than  one  who  was  but  at  best  their  equal,  and  had  raisfti  himself 
by  the  trust  which  they  had  reposed  in  him.  Upon  such  oppo- 
EitioD  Cromwell  would  have  trampled,  if  he  had  found  support  in 
his  own  family  and  nearest  connections.  But  his  sons  were  with- 
out ambition.  Richard,  the  eldest,  indeed  was  believed  to  be  ut 
VOL.  XXV.  NO.  L.  A  A  heart 
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heart  a  royalist ;  Desborough,  who  had  married  his  sisteri  and 
Fleetwood  who  was  his  son-in-law  (having  married  Ifeton's  widow) 
with  a  stupid  obstinacy  objected  to  his  assuming  the  name  of  king, 
though  they  had  no  objection  to  his  exercising  a  more  absolute  au- 
thority than  any  king  of  England  had  ever  possessed.  Colonel 
Pride,  who  had  purged  the  parliament  to  make  him  what  he  was, 
procured  a  petition  from  the  majority  of  the  officers  then  about 
London,  against  his  taking  the  title ;  and  information^  to  which  he 
save  full  credit,  was  conveyed  to  him,  that  a  number  of  men  had 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  to  kill  him,  within  so  many  hours  ajfter 
he  should  accept  it.  Under  these  disheartening  circumstances, 
after  a  long  and  painful  struggle  with  himself,  and  some  curious 
discussions  with  the  deputation  of  members,  who  were  sent  to 
urge  his  acceptance,  he  concluded  by  refusing  it  upon  the  plea  of 
conscience. 

In  thus  yielding  to  men  of  weaker  minds  than  his  own,  Cromwell 
irommitted  the  same  error  which  had  been  fatal  to  Charles.  The 
boldest  course  would  have  been  the  safest ;  the  wisest  friends  of 
the  royal  family  were  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  made  himself  king 
de  facto,  and  restored  all  things  in  other  respects  to  the  former 
order,  no  oth^r  measure  would  have  been  so  injurious  to  the  royal 
cause.  Every  thing  except  the  name  was  given  him  ;  the  power  of 
appointing  his  successor  in  the  protectorship  was  now  conferred 
upon  him  by  parliament,  and  the  ceremony  of  investiture  was  per« 
formed  for  the  second  time,  and  with  a  pomp  which  no  coro- 
nation had  exceeded.  The  Speaker  presented  him  with  a  robe  of 
purple  velvet,  a  mixed  colour,  to  show  the  mixture  of  justice  and 
mercy,  which  he  was  to  observe  in  his  administration ;  the  bible, 
*  the  book  of  hooks,  in  which  the  orator  told  him  he  had  the  happi* 
ness  to  be  well  versed,  and  which  contained  both  precepts  Und 
examples  for  good  government ;'  a  sceptre,  not  unlike  a  staff, 
for  he  was  to  be  a  staff  to  the  weak  and  poor ;  and  lastly,  a  sword, 
not  to  defend  himself  alone,  but  his  people  also :  if,  said  the 
speaker,  I  might  presume  to  fix  a  motto  upon  this  sword,  as  ^e 
valiant  Lord  Talbot  had  upon  his,  it  should  be  this :  Ego  mm 
Domini  Protectoris,  ad  protegendum  populum  meum,  I  am  the 
Lord  Protector's,  to  protect  my  people. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  which  Cromwell  obtained  abroad 
by  his  prodigious  elevation,  the  lofty  tone  of  his  government,  iatjd 
the  vigour  of  his  arms,  that  an  Asiatic  Jew  is  said  to  have  come  td 
England  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  his  pedigree,  thinking  to 
discover  in  him  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  !  Some  of  his  own 
most  faithful  adherents  regarded  him  with  little  less  veneration. 
Their  warm  attachment,  and  the  more  doubtful  devotion  of  a  set 
of  enthusiastic  preachers.,  drugged  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
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breathed;  snd  jet  while  lib  botlily  bealth  coDtinued,  the  natural 
strength  of  his  underslandiiig  prevailed  over  this  deleterious  in- 
fluence, and  he  saw  lUings  calmly,  clearly,  and  sorruwrully  as  they 
were.  Shakspeare  himself  has  not  imagined  a  more  dramatic 
situation  than  that  in  which  Cromwell  stood.  He  had  attained  to 
the  possession  of  sovereign  power,  by  means  little  less  guilty  than 
Macbeth,  but  the  process  bad  neither  hardened  his  heart,  nor 
made  him  desperate  in  guilt.  His  tniiid  had  expanded  with  his 
fortune.  As  he  advanced  in  his  career,  he  gradually  discovered 
how  mistaken  he  had  been  in  the  principles  upon  which  he  had 
Get  out;  and,  after  having  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  church,  the 
nobles  and  the  throne,  he  became  convinced,  by  what  experience 
(the  surest  of  all  teachers)  had  shown  him,  that  episcopacy,  nobility, 
and  monarchy,  were  institnlions  good  in  themselves,  and  necessary 
for  this  nation  in  which  they  hud  so  long  been  established.  Fain 
would  he  have  repaired  the  evil  which  he  had  done ;  fain  would 
he  have  restored  the  monarchy,  created  a  house  of  Peers,  and  re- 
established the  Episcopal  church.  But  he  was  thwarted  and  over- 
ruled by  the  very  instruments   which  he  had  hitherto  used  j    men 

.  whom  he  had  formerly  poijsessed  with  his  own  passionate  errors, 
and  whom  he  was  not  able  to  dispossess  :  persons  incapable  of  de- 
riving wisdom  from  experience,  and  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see 
that  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  depended  upon  the  establishment 
of  his  power  by  the  only  nitana  which  could  render  it  stable  and 
secure.  Standing  in  fear  of  them,  he  dared  not  take  the  crown 
himself ;  and  he  could  not  confer  it  upon  the  rightful  heir  : — by  the 
murder  of  Charles,  he  had  incapacitated  himself  from  making  that 
reparation  which  would  otlierwise  have  been  in  his  power.  His 
wife,  who  was  not  elated  with  prosperity,  ad™ed  him  to  make 
terms  with  the  exiled  king,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne;  his  me- 
lancholy answer  was,  Charles  Stuart  can  never  forgive  me  his 
father's  death,  and  if  he  conid,  he  is  unworthy  of  the  crown.     He 

'  answered  to  the  same  afTect,  when  the  same  thing  was  twice 
proposed  to  him,  with  the  condition,  that  Charles  should  marry  one 
of  his  daughters.  What  would  not  Cromwell  have  given,  whether 
he  looked  to  this  world  or  the  next,  if  his  hands  had  been  clear  of 
the  king's  blood ! 

Such  was  the  stale  of  Cromwell's  mind,  during  the  latter  years 
of  bis  life,  when  he  was  lord  of  these  three  kingdoms,  and  indis- 
putably the  most  powerful  potentate  in  Europe,  and  as  certainly 
the  greatest  man  of  an  age  in  which  the  race  of  great  men  was  not 
extinct  in  any  country.  No  man  was  ao  worthy  of  the  station  which 
he  filled,  had  it  not  been  for  the  means  by  which  he  reached  it.  He 
would  have  governed  constitutionally,  mildly,  mercifully,  liberally,  if 
be  could  have  folloMcd  the  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  luuit.the  wishes 
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of  his  better  mind ;  self-preservation  compelled  him  to  a  severe  and 
suspicious  system :  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  govern  without  a  Parlia* 
ment,  because,  pack  them  and  purge  them  as  he  might,  all  that  he 
summoned  proved  unmanageable;  and  because  he  was  an  usurper^ be 
became  of  necessity  a  despot.    The  very  saints,  in  whose  eyes  he  had 
been  so  precious^ now  called  him  an  'ugly  tyrant/and  engaged agamst 
him  in  more  desperate  plots  than  were  formed  by  the  royalists.    He 
lived  in   perpetual  danger  and  in  perpetual  fear.     When  he  went 
abroad  he  was  surrounded  by  his  guards.   It  was  never  known  which 
way  he  was  going  till  he  was  in  the  coach ;  he  seldom  returned  by 
the  same  way  he  went ;  he  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and 
hardly  ever  slept  two  nights  successively  in  one  chamber.     The  lat- 
ter days  of  Charles,  while  he  looked  on  to  the  scaffold,  and  endured 
the  insolence  of  Bradshaw  and  the  inhuman  aspersions  of  Cook, 
were  enviable  when  compared  to  the  close  of  Cromwell's  life. 
Charles  had  that  peace  within  which  passeth  all  understEinding; 
the  one  great  sin  which  he  had  committed  in  sacrificing  Strafford, 
had  been  to  him  a  perpetual  cause  of  sorrow  and  shame  and  re- 
pentance ;    he  received  his  own  death   as  a  just  punishment  for 
that  sin  under  the  dispensations  of  a  righteous  and  unerring  Provi- 
dence ;  and  feeling  that  it  had  been  expiated,  when  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  the  block,  it  was  in  full  reliance  upon  the  justice  of 
posterity,  and  with  a  sure  and  certain  trust  in  the  mercy  of  his 
God.     Cromwell  had  doubts  of  both«     Ludlow  tells  us, .  that  at 
his  death  *  he  seemed,  above  all,  concerned  for  the  reproaches,  he 
said,  men  would  cast  upon  his  name,  in  trampling  on  his  ashes  wheg 
dead !'     And  the  last  sane  feeling  of  religion  which  he  expressed, 
implied  a  like  misgiving,  concerning  his  condition  in  the  world  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter — it  was  a  question  to  one  of  his  fanati- 
cal preachers,  *  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  that  the  elect  could  never 
iGnafly  fall  ?'  Upon  receiving  a  reply,  that  nothing  could  be*  more 
certain,  *  Then  am  I  safe,'  he  said,  *  for  I  am  sure  that  once  I  was 
in  a  state  of  grace.'     The  spiritual  drams  which  were  then  adminis- 
tered to  him  in  strong  doses,  acted  powerfully  upon  a  mind  debi- 
litated by  long  disease,  and  disposed  by  the  nature  of  that  disease 
to  delirium.      He  assured  his  physicians,   as  the   presumptuous 
fanatics  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  assured  him,  that  he  slionld 
not  die,  whatever  they  might  think  from  the  symptoms  of  his  dis- 
order, for  God  was  far  above  nature,  and  God  had  promised-  his 
recovery.     Thanks  were  publicly  given  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
of  his  recovery,  which  God  had  vouchsafed !  and  some  of  his  last 
words  were  those  of  a  mediator  rather  than  a  sinner,  praying  for 
the  people,  as  if  his  own  merits  entitled  him  to  be  an  intercessor. 
Even  his  death  did  not  dissipate  the  delusion.  When  that  news  was 
brought  to  those  who  were  met  together  to  pray  for  him,  '  M  r. 

Sterry 
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Sterry  stood  up  and  desired  them  not  to  be  troubled :  for/  said 
he,  *  this  is  good  news !  because,  if  he  was  of  great  use  to  the 
people  of  God  when  he  was  amongst  us,  now  he  will  be  much 
more  so,  being  ascended  to  Heaven  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
Jesus  Christ,  there  to  intercede  for  us,  and  to  be  mindful  of  us  on 
all  occasions !' 

The  life  of  this  most  fortunate  and  least  flagitious  of  usurpers 
might  hold  out  a  salutary  lesson  for  men  possessed  with  a  like  am- 
bition, if  such  men  were  capable  of  learning  good  as  well  as  evil 
lessons  from  the  experience  of  others.  He  gained  three  king-" 
doms ;  the  price  which  he  paid  for  them  was  innocence  and  peace 
of  mind.  He  left  an  imperishable  name,  so  stained  with  reproach, 
that  notwithstanding  the  redeeming  virtues  which  adorned  him,  it 
were  better  for  him  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be  so  remembered. 

And  in  the  world  to  come, but  it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the 

judgements,  still  less  to  limit  the  mercy  of  the  All-merciful. 

Let  us  repeat,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  history  in  which  it  so 
much  behoves  an  Englishman  to  be  thoroughly  versed  as  in  that  of 
Cromwell's  age.  There  it  may  be  seen  to  what  desperate  lengths 
men  of  good  hearts  and  laudable  intentions  may  be  drawn  by  fac- 
tion. There  may  be  seen  the  rise,  and  the  progress,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  rebellion.  There  are  to  be  found  the  highest  ex- 
amples of  true  patriotism,  sound  principles,  and  heroic  virtue,  with 
some  alloy  of  haughtiness  in  Strafford,  of  human  infirmities  in 
Laud,  pure  and  unsullied  in  Falkland,  and  Capel,  and  Newcastle, 
and  in  Clarendon,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  English  statesmen,  the 
niost  authentic,  the  most  candid,  the  most  instructive  of  English 
historians.  From  the  history  of  that  age,  and  more  especially 
from  that  excellent  writer,  the  young  and  ingenuous  may  derive  and 
confirm  a  just,  and  generous,  and  ennobling  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country,  founded  upon  the  best  feelings  and  surest 
principles  ;  and  the  good  and  the  thoughtful  of  all  ages  will  feel  in 
the  perusal,  with  what  reason  that  petition  is  inserted  in  the  Litany, 
wherein  we  pray  the  Lord  to  deliver  us  from  all  sedition,  privy 
conspiracy  and  rebellion :  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism :  from  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  his  word  and 
commandments, — sins  which  draw  after  them,  in  certain  and  inevi- 
table consequence,  the  heaviest  of  all  chastisements  upon  a  guilty 
nation. 


Art.  II. — The  Jpocryphal  New  Testament,  being  all  the  Gos^ 

pels.  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the 

first  four  Centuries  to  Jesns  Christ,  Iris  Apostles,  and  their 

Companions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its 
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Compiters.     Translated  from  the  original  Tongues,  and  now 
first  collected  into  one  f^olume.     Printed   for  William    Hone. 
London.      1820. 

TT  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  readers  that,  on 
-'-  the  trial  of  Hone  for  the  publication  of  some  scandalous  paro- 
dies on  the  Liturgy,  one  principal  point  in  his  defence  was  that 
his  objects  w^re  wholly  political,  and  that  the  moment  be  enter- 
tained a  persuasion  that  his  parodies  could  be  considered  as  in- 
1*urious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  (for  which  he  professed  the 
kighest  respect,)  he  withdrew  them  from  circulation  at  a  great 
pecuniary  loss.  As  we  should  not  be  justified  in  expressing  a 
suspicion  that  the  jury  had  previously  resolved  to  acquit  this 
man,  we  must  presume  that  he  owed  his  escape  to  the  credit 
which  they  attached  to  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  He  has 
now  afforded  ample  means  of  judging  how  far  such  confidence 
was  wisely  reposed,  by  publishing  a  work  of  which  the  sole  aim  is 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  show  that  the 
most  silly  and  driveling  forgeries  can  be  supported  by  the  same 
evidence  which  we  use  to  establish  the  authority  of  our  Scripture. 

Nothing  but  the  execution  of  a  public  duty  would  hsive  tempted 
us  to  defile  one  line  of  our  Journal  with  the  notice  of  a  wretch  as  con- 
teipptible  as  he  is  wicked.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of  real  gratifica- 
tion to  us,  that  in  proceeding  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  book  before  us,  we  may  at  once  dismiss  Mr.  Hone  from  our 
consideration.  He  is  described  to  us  as  a  poor  illiterate  creature, 
far  too  ignoraqt  to  have  any  share  in  the  composition  either  of  this, 
or  of  his  seditious  pamphlets.  He  only  supplies  the  evil  will  and 
the  audacity :  the  venom  is  furnished  by  the  dastard  behind.  Our 
future  observations  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  real  editor 
of  this  nefarious  publication. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  infidelity,  its  attacks  have  been  directed 
against  no  point  more  frequently  than  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. This  selection  has  evinced  perhaps  %  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  policy  than  has  usually  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  infidel 
party — not  that  we  have  any  fears  lest,  after  due  examination,  the 
slightest  suspicion  should  be  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Canon  : — but  it  must  be  avowed  that  an  original  inquiry  into  its 
constitution  in  its  full  extent,  calls  for  a  combination  of  diligence 
and  acuteness  of  rare  occurrence.  The  works  of  the  Fathers 
are  of  course  the  great  sources  of  information,  and  enormous  as 
they  are  in  extent,  no  common  industry  must  be  exercised  in  their 
perusal.  The  Fathers  too  were  themselves  frequently  mistaken : 
and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  some  gross  interpolations  of 
their  works  have  been  effected,  and  many  writings  ascribed  to 
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ihem  which  never  proceeded  from  their  pens.  Now  wiihout  going 
to  the  ridiculous  length  of  Daill^,  or  inferring  that  their  writings 
are  thus  rendered  useless  as  evidence,  it  must  yet  be  obvious  that 
:m  additional  degree  of  caution  is  required  lo  detect  the  forgeries 
and  separate  the  interpolations  from  the  genuine  matter.  The 
gigantic  labours  of  the  men  of  elder  times  on  almost  every  impor- 
titnt  branch  of  theology,  by  removing  all  necessity  for  exertions 
like  their  own,  have  not  only  indisposed  us  for  original  inquiry 
where  it  may  be  requisite,  but  have  aclually  taught  many  readers  in 
divinity  to  consider  even  their  own  collections  as  appalling  objects, 
The  disinrli nation  to  extensive  research  thus  generated  has  cer- 
tainly been  productive  of  evil  in  the  present  case ;  fur  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  little  attention,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
directed  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Jones,  in  the  very  outset  of 
bis  excellent  work,  observes  that  before  his  day,  that  is,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  '  learned  men  had  scarcely  discussed  the 
subject  at  all.'  The  Lightfoots,  the  Medes,  the  Bulls  and  the 
Poles  had  not  directed  their  unwearied  diligence  expressly  into  this 
channel.  No  one,  before  the  remarkable  period  «hich  they 
adorned,  had  dreamt  of  moving  serious  controversy  on  a  subject 
which  had  received  the  decision  of  ages.  Ssatisfied  with  the  evidence 
which  their  course  of  reading  presented  to  them,  they  bad  no 
temptation  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  more  important  task 
of  elucidating  and  explaining  what  they  knew  to  be  the  nord  of 
God.  The  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  not  on  this,  as  on 
almost  every  oilier  topic  of  religious  discussion,  a  variety  of  full 
and  general  treatises,  which,  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  selectors, 
might  be  presented  in  shapes  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments of  every  class  of  readers.  This  has  naturally  presented  a 
temptation  to  the  infidel.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
this  important  question  has  passed  without  notice  from  more  re- 
cent writers,  or  that  there  are  now  no  sources  which  supply  full 
answers  to  his  objections. 

The  consideration  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, divides  itself  into  two  branches — establishing  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  which  we  receive,  and  demonstrating  the 
spuriousness  of  those  which  we  reject.  Before  we  advert  to  what 
liatt  been  done  in  each  of  these  divisions  by  modern  theologists,  it 
may  be  right  to  notice  a  prehminary  ol^jection  which  has  always 
been  a  favourite  one  with  the  iii6dcl,  and  which  is  revived  In  the 
preface  to  the  work  before  us  — namely,  that  they  who  admit 
the  body  of  Canonif:al  Scripture,  as  exhibited  in  the  New 
Testament,-  are  unable  lo  name  the  precise  period  at  which  it 
was  received  as  such  by  the  Christian  church,  or  to  produce  the 
decree  of  any  couucil  in  the  tirst  two  centuries  »hich  affixes  its 
A  A  4  sanction 
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siiDClioo  either  to  the  present  or  any  other  Canon  of  Scripttire. 
As  thb  is  conc^eived  to  be  a  sufikient  proof  of  the  total  uncertainty 
of  the  Canon,  many  triumphant  infereiKes  are  of  course  deduced 
from  it.  '  The  whole  story/  it  is  insinuated,  *  may  be  an  imposture ; 
at  all  events  we  may  not  have  received  the  true  and  genuine  history 
of  it — we  can  have  no  certain  accounts  of  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  ihe  first  teachers;  and  indeed  the  simple  fact  that  no  formal 
recognition  of  the  official  documents  took  place,  is  of  itself  a  very 
suspicious  circumstance  and  quite  enough  to  cast  an  air  of  doubt 
over  the  whole  transaction/  What  may  be  the  justice  of  these  in- 
ferences a  very  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  demonstrate.  If  all  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  had  professed  to  be  sent  forth 
together  as  forming  exclusively  the  whole  body  of  documents  issued 
by  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  yet  no  special  and 
formal  recognition  of  them  had  taken  place,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  this  deficiency  would  have  furnished  tfie  infidel 
with  a  specious  foundation  for  his  argument.  But  we  know  that 
diis  neither  was  the  fact,  nor  was  it  possible  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  Gospels  were  written  at  various  periods,  and  published  for  the 
instruction  of  very  different  classes  of  believers ;  while  the  Epistles 
were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to  those  various  Christian 
communities  which,  by  the  successful  labours  of  the  Apostles,  had 
been  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  earth.  Durii^ 
their  lives  then,  it  is  obvious  that  no  formal,  permanent  and  exclu- 
sive canon  of  Scripture  could  be  drawn  up ;  that  nothing  more  could 
be  done  to  collect  their  writings  as  they  severally  appeared,  and 
to  receive  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion, without  deciding  whether  those  authors  might  not  enlighten 
the  Church  which  they  had  founded  with  further  instructions. 
That  this  was  done,  that  an  actual  canon,  though  not  a  formal  one, 
was  erected  from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Christianity,  has  been 
proved  to  a  demonstration,  as  every  tyro  in  divinity  knows.  To 
give  this,  even  if  our  limits  would  allow  it,  would  only  be  to  re- 
peat the  pages  of  Lardner  and  Paley:  but  we  quote  a  few  ex- 
pressions from  books  of  common  occurrence  to  show  the  light  in 
which  the  subject  is  considered  by  all  respectable  writers,  and  the 
peculiar  honesty  of  reviving  an  objection  on  this  ground !  '  Nei- 
ther,' says  Bentley,  (Remarks  on  Free- thinking,  p.  90.)  *  did  the 
Church  loiter  or  delay  in  making  a  canon:  for  within  two  years  after 
t|ie  writing  of  St.  John's  Gospel  the  evangelical  canon  was  fixed,  and 
within  ten  after  that,  the  epistolical  canon  was  made :  quick  enough, 
if  it  be  considered  that  they  were  to  be  gathered  (whither  they  had 
been  directed)  from  so  many  distant  parts  of  the  world.'     Grabe* 
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remarks,  '  Altamen  paitio  post  moriem  S.  Joimmiis  ineunte  seecuIo 
2.  et  Epiatola;  Apostoloruni  (lie  has  mentioned  the  Evangelical  canon 
before)  in  unum  volumen  coUecife  atque  ecclesiis  pro  Canoiie 
doctrinfe  et  disciplintE  fuere  tiaditte,  adeo  ut  ipse  Hereticus 
Marcion,  anno  127  Koniam  veniens  Apostolicum  pariter  alqiie 
.  Kvangelicum  canona  liabiierit.'  Once  more,  '  Ndase  nobia,'  says 
Moslieim,*  '  sufficiat,  quod  magnis  at^unientis  demonstrare  licet, 
aut  eKtincto  noiidiim  Johamie,  aut  non  diu  post  obltum  ejus,  prse- 
cipuas  Novi  Testamenti  partes  coagmentatas  esse.'  The  slightest 
reference  to  Lardner'sf  Storehouse  of  Evidence  will  show  that  these 
are  no  ungrounded  assertions,  and  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
custom  prevailed  of  collecting  the  different  parts  of  the  New 
Testamejit  itito  one  volume.  What  more  than  this,  we  would  ask, 
could  be  done  f  Should  it,  however,  be  inquired  why  a  regular 
canon  was  not  settled  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  we  would  answer  by  asking  what  there  was  to  make  the 
establishment  of  (he  canon  necessary,  or  even  desirable?  The  early 
Christians  had  suflicient  opportunities  of  esatnining  and  distin- 
guishing '  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostles.  The  way  of  writing,' 
says  Dr.  Jenkins,;!: '  and  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  well  known 
to  those  to  whom  they  wrote,  as  St.  Paul  intimates  of  his  own  hand 
and  manner  of  salutation :  for  when  he  used  an  amanuensis  yet 
he  "  wrote  ihe  salutation  with  his  own  hand  for  a  token  in  every 
Epistle";  and  Tertullian  (De  Praescript.  c.  36.)  appeals  to  the  au- 
thentic books  or  ihe  very  handwriting  of  ihe  Apostles  themselves.' 
'  Auctoritas  earum  (the  Apostolic  Epistles)  probatu  facilis  erat 
per  inspectionem  aulographoriim,  ipsa  Apostolorum  manu  vel 
enaratorum,  vel  obsignatorum,  quae  in  archivis  ecclesiarnm  asser- 
vabantur,  et  ah  aliquibus  adhuc  vivis,  qui  insnus  Apostoloruni 
bene  noverant,  dignosci  poterant.'  (Spic.  SS,  Pat.  1.  p.  320.) 
The  Epistles  were  transmitted  by  the  Churches  to  which  they 
were  addressed  to  other  Christian  communities,  authenticated  by 
the  very  manner  of  their  transmission.  '  They  who  received  them,' 
says  Lardner,§  '  were  fully  assured  of  their  genuineness  by  those 
who  delivered  them.  And  befdre  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
yea  not  very  long  after  the  middle  of  it,  it  is  likely  there  were 
collections  made  of  the  four  Gospels  and  most  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  Churches  and  persons.'  That  this  was  the  manner  of  the 
transmission  and  authentication  of  the  sacred  writings,  one  very 

•  De  KbIj.  CbiiiC.  Hint  Consiant.  p.  8T. 
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to  Jones's  valuable  work ;  to  the  Codex  Pseudepigrapbas  of  Fa- 
briciiis,  and  to  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History*.  Jones 
Mid  Fabricius  employ  themselves  in  destroying  the  credit  of  the 
i\pocryphal  writings;  Lardner  enters  at  much  greater  length  into 
the  establishment  of  the  authentic  ones.  This  latter  question  may 
be  considered  as  entirely  set  at  rest  by  his  book,  which,  though 
too  voluminous  for  the  generality  of  readers,  has  found  a  passport 
to  general  notice  in  Paley's  excellent  abridgement  of  its  argument. 
The  single  chapter  which  Paley  has  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  other  question,  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  a  fair  and 
candid  inquirer — but  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us  has 
proved  that  a  somewhat  fuller  investigation  of  it  is  necessary. 
Jones's  work  establishes  every  principle  necessary  in  decidii^  on 
the  question  of  authenticity  or  spuriousness,  and  carefully  examines 
all  the  writings  which  are  recorded  to  have  claimed  the  character  of 
Scripture;  but  it  is  written  in  a  form  better  adapted  for  reference 
than  perusal.  If  a  small  supplement  to  Paley  were  extracted 
from  it,  containing  distinct  evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Apocryphal  writings  still  extant,  preceded  by  a  short  recital  of  the 
general  principles  by  which  their  spuriousness  is  proved,  we  con- 
reive  that  every  avenue  for  attacks  on  Christianity  thropgh  the 
channel  of  the  canon  would  be  finally  closed,  and  the  reader  pro- 
vided with  answers  to  every  objection. 

'  Of  the  want  of  such  a  popular  compendium  Mr.  Hone's  editor 
(with  the  usual  policy  of  the  deistical  party,  who  are  never  ashamed 
of  re-producing  re-refuted  ai^ument,  if  they  hope  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  address  the  repetition  are  not  aware  of  the  refutation) 
has  taken  advantage  in  this  revival  of  Toland's  blasphemy.  Like 
Toland,  he  has  collected  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spurious 
writings  now  in  existence,  each  of  them  preceded  by  a  preface, 
presenting  the  pretended  proofs  of  their  authenticity,— the  testi- 
monies of  early  writers  in  their  favour,  their  reception  by  heretics, 
the  public  use  made  of  them  in  the  churches,  &c.  &c.  This  is 
generally  followed  by  a  list  of  modern  theologists  who.  reject  these 
writings;  and  when  the  editor  has  thus  shown  the  similarity  of  the 
evidence  for  the  canonical  and  the  spurious  Scriptures,  and  has 
carefully  pointed  out  that  Christian  theologists  reject  it  in  the  one 
case,  he  thinks  it  may  be  safely  left  to  his  reader's  sagacity  to . 
inake  the  inference  which  he  desires,  and  inquire  why  it  should  not 
be  equally  rejected  in  t,he  other.  The  great  object  of  the  publica- 
tion, however,  is  to  raise  the  positive  evidence  for  the  Apocryphal 
writings  as  high  as  possible,  because  then  another  process  hardly 
less  direct,  for  deducing  the  spuriousness  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  opened.  He  who  is  deceived  by  the  editor's  statements  into  a 
belief  that  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  Apocry- 
phal 
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phal  books  is  eriunll}'  valid  with  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  then  proceeils  to  peruse  the  nonsense  they 
contain,  will  too  probably  be  induced  to  reject  not  only  what  is  ho 
manirestly  unwortliy  of  the  character  of  inspiratlonj  but  all  the  wri- 
tings which  (as  he  conceives)  rest  upon  arguments  so  palpably  tal- 
lacious. 

Such,  we  presume,  are  the  Editor's  views;  at  all  events,  we  can 
positively  assert  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  well  worthy  of 
one  who  entertains  tliem.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  there  is 
a  syslemutic  disregard  of  truth  and  of  every  claim  to  literary  ho- 
nesty. Sometimes  facts  are  concealed,  at  other  times  they  are. per- 
verted, and  where  neither  artifice  will  avail,  recourse  is  had  to  direct 
and  unhesitating  falsehood.  The  writings  of  former  authors  are 
pillaged  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  without  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgement. Without  having  consulted  one  original  source  of 
information,  and  deriving  even  his  slender  knowledge  of  collectors 
at  second-hand,  the  editor  cites  and  refers  to  the  Fathers  and  theo- 
logists  of  all  classes  and  all  ages,  with  a  couficlence  truly  ludicrous. 
His  prefaces,  (as  far  as  they  are  true,)  his  notes,  his  tables,  and  his 
catalogues,  are  all  copied  from  Joues ;  and  he  has  had  the  asto- 
iiishing  audacity  to  publish  that  writer's  translations  as  Lis  own  1 
Had  he  professed  only  to  be  a  collector,  and  owned  his  obligations, 
no  objections  could  be  made  to  his  proceedings  on  that  ground; 
but  he  never  intimates  the  existence  of  Jones's  work,  and  only 
twice  mentions  its  author — in  those  two  instances  there  is  a  casual 
notice  of  some  opinion  held  by  '  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,'  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume : — if  however,  from  the  general  preface,  and  the 
6rst  two  or  three  introductions  to  the  several  Gospels,  we  shall  be 
able  to  prove  that  it  abounds  in  the  grossest  falsehoods,  and  the 
most  sottish  ignorance,  we  know  no  reason  why  we  should  con- 
demn ourselves  or  our  readers  to  any  further  pursuit  of  the  disgust- 
ing task. — The  Preface  opens  with  the  following  question :  '  After 
the  writings  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  selected  from 
the  numerous  Gospels  and  Epistles  then  in  existence,  what  be- 
came of  the  books  that  were  rejected  by  the  compilers  ?'  The 
objects  of  this  question  are  to  bespeak  a  favourable  hearing  for 
these  writings,  whose  authenticity,  it  is  insinuated,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  at  feast  Jjy  the  compilers  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  to  inspire  suspicion  of  the  canonical  writings 
which,  according  to  this  account,  rest  for  their  credit  on  the  au- 
thority of  corapders  of  a  late  age,  who,  as  fallible  men,  might 
easily  mistake  between  canonical  and  spurious  writings.  We  as- 
sured our  readers  that  the  first  page  commenced  with  a  falsehood, 
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tnd  oar  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  the  canon  will  have  soffi- 
ciently  shown  that  a  grosser  could  not  be  devised  than  that  which 
is  here  insinuated  and,  in  p.  vi.,  expressed  in  direct  and  unqualified 
terms.  But  the  editor  goes  on  to  mention  an  opinion  entertained, 
as  he  says,  by  many,  that  the  New  Testament  was  compiled  at 
the  first  Council  of  Nice,  and  he  introduces  a  long  account  of 
that  council  from  Jortin,  in  the  very  worst  style  of  that  writer, 
who,  from  a  weak  desire  of  showing  his  contempt  for  common  pre- 
judices, has,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  sneered  with  very  bad 
taste  and  very  unbecoming  levity  at  men  whose  zeal,  abilities, 
and  learning,  whatever  may  have  been  their  weaknesses,  entitled 
them  to  far  different  treatment  from  him.  From  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  so  irrelevant  in  any  other  view,  we  conclude  that 
the  editor  deems  this  notion  of  the  compilation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament worthy  of  attention;  and  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  en« 
gage  in  a  serious  refutation  of  an  opinion  never  maintained  by  any 
writer  of  credit,  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  as  an  instance  of  the 
inconsistency  of  falsehood,  that  after  this,  in  the  table  of  writers 
and  councils  who  have  given  catalogues  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
(which  he  has  purloined  from  Jones,  and  printed  as  his  own  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,)  the  council  of  Nice  is  not  even  mentioned ! 

In  page  vi.  of  his  Preface,  (and  afterwards  in  the  work  itself,} 
he  affords  ample  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  even  the  commonest 
matters,  by  the  trmmph  with  which  he  announces  to  his  readers 
his  fancied  discoveries  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  not  written 
by  the  Apostles !  and  that  it  did  not  originally  contain  the  article 
of  Christ's  descent  into  hell !  In  connection  with  this  latter  sub- 
ject it  may  be  right  to  quote  another  instance  of  his  disingenuous- 
ness.  *  For  large  particulars,'  says  he,  ^  of  Christ's  descent  into 
hell,  see  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  xiii.  to  xx.'  Now,  al-^ 
though  the  silly  author  of  this  Gospel  has  mixed  up  different  no«^ 
tions  in  his  account  of  hell,  he  decidedly  represents  it  on  the  whole 
as  the  place  of  torments.  The  editor  assuredly  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  creed;  nor,  had 
he  written  in  the  spirit  of  honesty,  would  he  have  endeavoured,  by 
so  unfair  an  artifice,  to  cast  suspicion  on  one  of  the  articles  of  our 
faith. 

We  pass  from  the  preface  to  the  work  itself,  which  opens  with 
the  wretched  tract  called  *  The  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary.* 
*  In  the  primitive  ages,'  says  the  editor,  *  there  was  a  Gospel  ex- 
tant, bearing  this  title,  attributed  to  St.  Matthew,  and  received  as 
genuine  and  authentic  by  several  of  the  ancient  Christian  sects.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jerome,  a  father  of  the  church,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  whence  the  present  translation  is 
made.     His  contemporaries  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  and 
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Austin  also  quote  a  Gospel  under  this  title.'  To  each  of  the 
assertions  contained  in  this  passage,  naniely,  that  the  Gospel 
which  the  editor  presents  to  his  readers  was  received  by  several 
ancient  seels — that  it  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Jerome,  and  that  it  is 
quoted  by  Epiphaniiis  and  Austin,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  direct 
denial,  accompanied  by  proof  that  the  editor  was  aware  of  the 
falsehood  of  them  all ! 

First,  then,  we  assert  that  the  Gospel  before  us  was  not  received 
by  any  of  the  ancient  Christian  sects.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  original  spurious  Gospel  liss  disappeared,  and  ibe  pre- 
sent is  a  miserable  forgery  of  a  later  age,  which  has  taken  ils 
place  and  name.  Of  this  the  editor  could  not  possibly  be  igno- 
rant, as  the  fact  is  positively  stated  even  iu  the  title  to  that  very 
chapter  of  Jones's  work,  from  which  he  has  taken  and  perverted  the 
facts  in  his  preface.  Jones  there  asserts  that  '  the  present  Gospel 
is  different  from  the  old  une,'  and  in  proof  brings  forward  two 
fragments  of  the  original  Gospel,  preserved  by  Epiphanius*  and 
Austin,-)-  the  first  of  which  does  not  occur  in  the  present  work,  and 
the  other  directly  contradicts  one  of  ils  most  remarkable  state- 
ments. 

Again — Fabricius,  whose  work  the  editor  quotes,  prefixes  the  fol- 
lowing title  to  this  Gospel :  '  Testimonia  et  Censurie  de  libra  qiia- 
lis  olim  apud  Gnosticos  ferebatur;  turn  gui  a  Manichxo  Seleuco 
postea  effectus  est,  turn  qni  hodie  extat  et  infra  sequilur.'  These 
*  Testimonia  et  Censune'  contain  innumerable  assertions  from  the 
most  eminent  theologians,  that  the  present  Gospel  is  a  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  forgery.  Equally  discreditable  with  this  attempt 
to  procure  for  one  work  the  credit  due  to  another,  is  the  suppression 
of  the  number  and  names  of  the  '  several  ancient  Christian  sects,' 
alluded  to  as  having  received  the  original  Gospel.  On  examination, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  dwindle  to  two, — the  Gnostics  and  Ma- 
uichceans !  The  intention  of  this  suppression  is  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble, as  the  claims  of  this  Gospel  to  authenticity  would  assuredly  not 
be  conspicuous,  if  supported  only  by  two  sects  so  infamously  distin- 
guished for  their  corruptions,  alterations,  and  forgeries  of  Scrip- 
lure.| 

Secondly,  we  assert  that  this  Gospel  is  not  contained  in  the 
works  of  Jerome,  and  that  when  the  editor  maintained  the  contrary, 
be  was  fully  aware  of  the  falsehood  of  his  statement.  In  the  printed 
editions,  indeed,  of  Jerome's  works,  from  the  carelessness  or  th( 

•  Epiphan.  Hsrcs.  uvi.  c  IS.  ^  Aug.  c.  Faust,  iiiii.  4. 

1  Jones  (Vol.  II.  p.  130.)  thinks  il  possible  lliai  the  Colljridians  nlao  received  III!! 
Oojpel,  and  uulol' it  collecled  Iheir  ridiculous  doctrine  concerning  Ihe  neceasitj  0 
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'~  mpport  l-'~  ~  •• 
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scrupulousness  of  his  editors,  there  have,  been  inserted  three  Let- 
tersy  one  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  two  Bishops,  Chromatins 
and  .Heliodorusy  to  Jerome,  requesting  him  to  undertake  a  trans- 
lation of  this  Gospel ;  the  others  pretending  to  be  his  answers,  ac- 
companied by  the  required  translation.  No  one,  we  should  imagine, 
could  read  these  letters  and  observe  the  palpable  contradictions* 
which  they  contain,  the  excessive  folly  of  their  arguments  and  the 
barbarisms  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  without  at  once 

Eronouncing  them  clumsy  and  senseless  forgeries.  If  the  editor, 
owever,  should  profess  his  inability  to  detect  the  imposture,  it 
would  certainly  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  fair  argument  to 
limit  an  adversary's  talent  for  misapprehension,  in  order  to  convict 
him  of  dishonesty.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  his  plea;  but  the  ad- 
mission will  avail  him  nothing,  for  the  fact  is  stated  for  him  in  the 
most  decided  and  intelligible  manner.     Fabricius  calls  this  Gospel, 

*  The  first  of  these  letters  begins  with  a  positive  assertion  that  St.  Matthew  was  the 
author  of  this  Gospel,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  publish  it ;  then  it  proceeds 
to  say,  tliat  it  was  published  by  Seleucus,  that  it  tends  to  the  mischief  of  religioov  and 
was  pronounced  by  a  synod,  worthy  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Church  !  And  all  this  of 
the  work  of  an  Apostle!  The  most  curious  part,  however,  follows.  The  writer  says  : 
'  ]h^n  istum  libellura  Canonici.s  superaddimus  Scripturis,  sed  ad  detegendaro  Hsreseos 
ikllaciam,  Apostoli  atque  EvangclistsB  Scripta  transferemus' !  Jones  deems  tliese  last 
words  so  strange  that  he  construes  them  '  of  a  (pretended)  Apostle.'  The  only  ad- 
Tantage  gained  bv  thus  negativing  the  sense  of  the  original,  is,  that  the  sentence,  instead 
Qf  contradicting  itself,  now  only  contradicts  the  commencement  of  the  letter.  The  whole 
letter  is  written  in  so  barbarous  a  style  that  it  is  difficult  to  construe  it.  We  subjoin  s 
^ntence,  which  will  at  once  convince  the  readers  of  St.  Jerome  how  little  claim  it  has 
to  his  name:  '  Si  enim  hoc  secretum  non  esset,  Evangelio  utiqueipsiusquod  edidit  addl- 
disset,  sed  fecit  hunc  libellura  Hebraicis  Uteris  obsiguaturo  quem  usque  adeo  edidit 
ut  ex  manu  ipsius  liber  scriptus  Hebraicis  Uteris  a  viris  religiosissimb  habeatur,  quj 
^tiam  a  suis  prioribus  per  succcssus  temporum  susceperunt,  hunc  autem  ipsum  librura 
uunquam  alieni  transferendum  tradiderunt,  textum  ejus  aliter  atque  aliter  narraverunt.' 

The  second  letter  sets  out  with  sajing  that  the  Gospel  of  Mary  is  full  of  lies,  and  a  fcH*- 
gery  of  Seleucus  the  Manichsean,  and  then  contradicting  itself  like  the  first,  aaserts, 
that  it  is  far  from  clear  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  St.  Matthew.  Fabricius  (Cod.  Pseud. 
t.  p.  9.  note)  and  Vossius  (de  Geneal.  Christ,  c.  4.  $.  3.)  suppose  that  the  writer  is 
tlistinguishing  in  the  second  letter,  between  two  works,  one  composed  by  St.  Matthew, 
tlie  other  a  forgery  by  Seleucus  the  Manichasan.  This  may  be  the  case,  though  the 
sentences  on  which  the  conjecture  depends  are  too  confused  for  any  satisfactory  deci- 
sion ;  and,  even  if  it  be  allowed,  the  letters  contradict  each  other. '  As  to  the  date  of 
this  forgery,  nothing  can  be  clearly  made  out ;  the  Fseudo  Hieronymus  ascribes  it  to 
Seleucus  a  Manichsean,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  notorious  forger  of  Scriptures.  If 
he  was  a  Manichaean,  of  course  the  Gospel  could  not  be  older  than  the  3d  or  4th  cen- 
tury ;  but  Grabe  (Spic.  I.  p.  78.)  Lardner  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  689.)  and  others,  make 
bim  a  successor  of  Marcion,  in  the  2d.  Jones,  however,  (vol.  I.  p.  245.)  Fabricius 
(Cod.  Pseud.  I.  42  and  768.)  and  Casaubon  (Exerc.  I.  adv.  Baron,  n.  15.)  decide  that 
iie  was  a  Manichaean.  He  is  known  in  Ecclesiastical  History  by  a  variety  of  names. 
Leucios,  Lucianus,  Leucius  Charinus,  Leontius,  and  Nexo-Cjiarides  are  only  a  few  of 
them :  at  least  Beausobre  (Hist,  de  Manich.  I.  p.  348.)  assures  us  that  all  these  belong 
to  the  same  person.  After  all,  the  only  authority  for  ascribing  the  Gospel  to  Seleucus, 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  Pseudo  Hieronymus,  and  he,  as  we  have  seen,  may  perhaps 
point  to  two  works  differing  from  each  other,  so  that  the  forgery  may  have  originated 
with  the  Gnostics,  and  have  been  so  much,  interpolated  and  altered  by  Seleucus  the 
llfanichaBan,  as  afterwards  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

^  Cvangelium 
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'  Evangelium  de  Nativitale  S.  Mariee  JHctatum  olim  sub  faUh  no- 
minibui  Sciiptoris  S.  Matilixi  et  interptelis  S.  Hieronymi,'  and 
without  hesitalion,  calls  the  letters  to  which  ive  have  alluded, 
the  vorks  of  Pseudo-Chroma  litis,  Pseiido-Hetrodorcs  and  Pseudo- 
Jerome.  Dtipjti  says,  that  these  Epistles  are  certainly  spurious; 
and  in  (his  declaration,  all  the  learned  men  whose  opinions  Fabricius 
subjoins  to  his  own,  Petavius,  Vossius,  Cave,  and  many  others, 
wholly  coincide.  Casaubon,  indeed,  says,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  in  the  Latin  Gospel,  which  does  not  argue  the 
folly  of  those  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  its  '  dir^ 
puddle,'  and  Jerome's  golden  stream.  Last  of  all,  Jones  himself, 
whose  book  was  never  out  of  the  editor's  hands,  subscribes  to  the 
expressions  of  these  eminent  writers.  We  conclude  therefore,  as 
we  began,  with  affirming,  (hat  he  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  which  he  has  deliberately  made. 

But  thirdly,  we  deny  (hat  Epiphanius  or  Austin  ever  quote  this 
Gospel.  The  editor,  indeed,  has  only  said  that  they  quote  a  Gos- 
pel under  this  name,  and  he  may  hope  to  escape  under  the  shelter 
of  that  evasion  ;  but  if  he  sought  to  gain  any  thing  by  their  testi- 
mony, he  must  have  meant  his  readers  to  imagine  that  the  Gospel 
under  this  title  and  the  present  were  the  same.  When  our  readers 
are  informed  that  these  quotations  of  Epiphanius  and  Austin  from 
the  Gospel  of  Mary  are  the  identical  fragments  which  we  before 
alluded  to,  as  distinctly  proving  the  exis(ence  of  a  different  work 
under  the  same  title,  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  decide  on  the 
editor's  candour.  But  farther,  even  if  it  were  true  that  these 
writers  actually  quoted  the  present  Gospel,  the  appealing  to  them 
for  any  testimony  in  its  favour  is  in  itself  grossly  dishonest.  So 
far  are  (hey  from  speaking  of  it  as  a  work  of  credit,  that  Epipha- 
nius* remarks  of  it, — '  among  the  many  impudent  forgeries  of 
Scripture  which  the  Gnostics  have  u((ered,  there  is  one  called  the 
Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  in  which  they  tell  many  pernicious 
and  horrible  falsehoods;'  and  Austinf  calls  it,  an  Apocryphal  book 
whose  authority  is  of  no  value. 

The  editor  may,  perhaps,  reply  that  he  has  quoted  in  his  preftce 
the  two  fragments  preserved  by  Austin  and  Epiphaqius,  and  thus 
enabled  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  how  has  he  done 
this  ?  He  merely  says,  '  the  ancient  copies  differed'  (a  careless  ex- 
pression of  Jones,  of  which  he  has  studiously  avoided  adding  Jones's 
explanation) '  from  Jerome's :  for  from  one  of  them,  the  {earned 
Faustus,  a  native  of  Britain,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Rieg,  in  Provence,  attempted  to  prove  that  Christ  was  not  the 
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sou  of  GOD  till  after  bis  baptisto,*  an^  that  he  was  not  of  Ae 
house  of  Davidy  and  tribe  of  Judah,  because,  according  to  the 
Gospel  ciledy  the  Virgin  herself  was  not  of  this  tribe/  The  latter 
part  of  this  passage  is  taken  from  the  very  page  of  Jones's  work, 
which  fully  proves,  and  fully  records,  not  that  the  copies  differedy 
but  that  the  works  themselves  were  not  the  same.  This  show  of 
candour  then,  which  can  only  be  intended  to  prevent  inquiry,  so  far. 
from  diminishing  the  offence,  is  a  very  serious  iiggravation  of  it. 
But  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  there  is  other  matter  well 
deserving  attention,  as  demonstrating  the  editor's  ^idmirable 
qualitications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken ;  ^  The  learned 
Faustus,*  says  he,  *  a  native  of  Britain,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bieg,  in  Provence' !  Is  there  (except  himself)  a  single  reader  of 
divinity,  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  commonest  facts,  as  not  to  be 
aware  that  Faustus  was  an  African,  a  teacher  of  the  Manicbaeai^ 
heresy,  at  Cartilage,  and  that  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  treatise 
of  Augustine  against  him  is,  *  Faustus  quidam  gente  Afer,  civi^ 
tate  Mileoctanus'f  We  can  only  account  for  this  ridiculous  error 
by  supposing  that  the  editor,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  Faustus'sl 
history,  applied  to  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  which,  we  ob- 
serve, omits  the  earlier  Faustus,  but  mentions  a  second  whot 
flourished,  as  our  theological  readers  know,  about  the  time  that 
Augustine  wrote  against  him,  and  was  accused  of  semi- Pelagianism* 
This  Faustus  actually  was  a  native  of  Britain,  and  Bishop  of  Rieg 
in  Provence.  In  the  account  of  his  life,  some  mention  was  made 
of  Augustine,  and  our  author  was  satisfied.  Nor  is  he  less  ac- 
purately  informed  as  to  Faustus's  character  than  as  to  the  details  of 
bis  life!  The  epithet  of  learned  is,  indeed,  most  felicitously  ap- 
plied to  one  whom  Augustine  {Confess*  lib.  v.)  mentions  as  remark- 
able for  hia  gross  and  excessive  ignorance!  Were  it  not  for  the  me- 
lancholy conviction  that  there  are  but  too  many  whose  heads,  or 
whose  hearts  are  not  sufficiently  protected  against  even  this  shadow 
of  an  assailant,  what  feeling  but  one  could  be  excited  by  the  feeble 
outcry  of  such  ludicrous  malignity  ? 

r  We  proceed,  with  weary  steps,  to  the  exposure  of  a  second  por- 
tion of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
Protevangelium,  a  work,  like  the  last,  founded  on  tlie  early  gospel 

of  Mary,  the  Editor  says:  ' The  allusions  to  it  in  the  works  of 

■  ■    ■ 

*  If  any  of  our  readers  should  have  the  curiosity  to  peruse  this  Gospel,  they  will  be 
.surprized  to  find  not  a  single  word  in  it  having  the  remotest  reference  to  thb  qnestion. 
The  source  of  the  editor's  blunder  is  a  somewhat  awkwardly  constructed  sentence  in 
Jones,  {Vol.  IL  p.  ISO.)  who  says, '  out  of  this  Gospel — Faustus,  after  having  ondiea- 
voured  to  prove  that  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  GOD  till  after  his  baptism,  endeavours 
fb  prove  that  he  was  not  of  the  progeny  of  David.*  To  express  Jones's  meaning,  the 
sentence  should  run  thus : — *  Faustus,  after  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
uot  the  son  of  GOD  till  after  his  baptisu^,  endeavours  to  prove,  out  of  this  Gospel^  &c.' 

the 
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the  ancient  fatliers,  are  frequent,  and  their  expressions  indicate  that 
it  had  gained  a  very  general  reception  in  the  Cliristian  world.' 

Non-notu/ieoftheancientftithers  refers  to  this  gospel.  Origen,* 
indeed,  mentions  a  book  which  was  ascribed  to  James,  and  may 
have  been  the  original  of  the  imposture  before  us.  Epiphaniufrt' 
records  that  the  Ebioniles,  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  own  errors, 
forge  scriptures,  and  ascribe  thein  to  James  and  the  other  Apostles. 
Is  this  also  '  an  aUiisiun  to  the  Protevangelium'  \  But  further, 
£  pi  phalli  us;]:  and  Tertulliaii|  also  relate  one  or  two  traditions  which 
are  likewise  alluded  to  in  the  Prole vangeliuin,  but  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  it ;  indeed,  Epiphanius  {HtEres.  Ixsviii.  ^  ?■) 
distinctly  mentions  the  Jewish  traditions  as  the  source  of  much  of  his 
information  about  the  birlhof  Christ,  and  the  Virgin.  We  defy  the 
Editor  to  produce  another  passage  from  any  writer  of  sufficient  an- 
tiquity, which  refers  to  this  book.  These  then  are  '  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Protevangelium  in  the  ancient  fathers' !  One,  proba- 
bly, mentions  the  work  of  wliich  it  is  an  imitation ;  another  relates 
a  common  story  also  related  by  its  author,  and  a  third,  if  he  alludes 
to  it  at  all,  speaks  of  it  as  spurious  and  apocryphal!  It  is  superflu- 
ous to  add,  that  the  Editor's  declaration,  as  to  the  general  recep- 
tion which  this  gospel  obtained  in  the  Christian  world,  is  pure  in- 
vention. We  quote  another  sentence  from  this  preface,  for  the 
purpose  of  eshibiting  his  dexterity  in  the  conversion  of  lacts  to  his 
own  purposes.  '  It  is  material,'  he  observes,  '  to  remark  diat  the 
legends  of  the  latter  ages  affirmed  the  virginify  of  Joseph ;  notwith- 
standing Epiphanius,  Hilary,  Chrysostom,  C^ril,  £uihi/mius,  The- 
ophylact,  Qllcumenius,  and  indeed  all  the  Latm  fathers  till  Ambrose 
aud  the  Greek  fathers  afterwards,  maintain  the  opinion  of  Joseph's 
age  and  iamily,  founded  on  their  belii:f  in  the  authenticity  of  this 
book.'  After  what  we  have  said,  we  need  not  add  that  this  assertion 
is  wholly  destitute  of  truth  ;  but  the  history  of  the  statement  is  cu- 
rious. The  splendid  list  of  names  and  authorities  is,  as  usual,  due 
to  Jones;  but  Jones  subjoins  to  it — not  the  Editor's  concluding 
remark,  but  the  follovviug  one :  '  From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that 
the  account  of  Joseph's  age  and  family,  which  is  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mary  and  the  Protevangelium,  met  with  a  very  general  credit  among 
Christians ;'  that  is,  — it  is  very  evident  that  the  tradition  adopted  by 
the  writer  of  this  forgery  was  one  in  general  circulation.  The  jug- 
gling change  by  which  the  Editor  has  made  these  fathers,  instead  of 
adopting  the  common  story  which  the  author  of  the  Protevangelium 
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in>«rteil  iii  hts  gospel  for  obvious  reasons,  receive  it  from  hini  and 
on  hia  authority,  requires  no  comment. 

Towards  llie  end  of  this  preface,  we  meet  with  the  followii 
remark.  '  Poslellus  brought  the  MS.  of  this  Gospel  from 
Levant,  and  assertji  that  it  was  pufalii:!}  read  an  canonical  to 
Eastern  churches,  they  not  doubting  that  James  was  the  author 
it.'  This  statement  (and  we  tiientiou  i(  as  something  i 
il  the  truth;  but  then  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. ^  Had  the  Editi 
entei'tained  any  wish  to  put  his  readers  in  possessfon  of  the  stale 
the  case,  he  would  have  added  that  neither  Fubricius  nor  J 
attach  any  credit  to  the  story;  that  Fabricius  directly  rjuestions  P< 
teltus's  general  credibility;  and  that  Jones  remarks,  that  even 
Poslellus's  account  be  true,  tlie  practice  of  the  Eastern  cliurc) 
iu  his  time  (the  Idth  century)  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  moment 
determining  the  authenticity  of  this,  or  any  other  pretended  gnsj 

To  press  any  further  inquiry  into  the  system   pursued  in  tl 
publication,   and  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  dark  recess 
falsehoods,  is  a  task  which    we  cannot  inflict  on  oursei' 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  our  readers  will  not  require  of  us.     C(W] 
troversy,  with  a  learned  and  candid  adversary,  conducted 
principles,  invigorates  the  mind  ;  but  the  detection  of  the  errors 
hopeless  ignorance,  and  the  artifices  of  incurable  dishonesty, 
wearisome  and  revolting  beyond  conception.     We  have  proceei 
thus  far  because  we  conceive  it  a  public  duty  to  prove  beyond  doul 
or  contradiction,  that  Honehasaset  of  writers  in  his  pay,  with  whi 
truth  is  an  idle  name,  and  honesty  a  by-word  and  a  Jest;  men  wl 
for  their  own  evil  purposes,  are  anxious  to  destroy  every  princi[ 
and  feeling  which  binds  the  citizen  to  his  country,  and  the  spirit 
its  Creator.  Andassuredlynomoresatisfactoryproof  of  wilful  fall 
hood  could  be  afforded,  than  we  have  found  in  the  pages  of  tl 
book  before  us.     Its  author  has  not  been  led  into  the  crime  of  d« 
ceiving  others  by  being  the  victim  of  deception  himself;  he 
not  produced  false  statements  from  tnis-apprehension  ;    he  has 
fallen  into  error  through  oversight  or  negligence.     These  things  ai 
the  lot  of  human  nature ;  and  he  who  knows  and  trembles  at  his  o* 
weakness  will  be  slow  in  condemning  others,  and  in  ascribing  to 
evil  heart  vihat  may  be  the  fruit  of  the  same  frailty  in  his  brolht 
But  in  this  case,  charily  can  prompt  no  extenuution  of  the  crii 
and  justice  to  others  demands,  that  the  deepest  brand  of  shai 
should  be  stamped  upon  it.     The  pages  of  that  work,  from  whi< 
Hone's  editor  has  borrowed  all  his  matter,  contain  a  clear  and  &. 
distinct  refutation  of  every  statement  which  he  has  published.     The 
poison  and  the  antidote  were  placed   before  him  at  once,  and  be 
could  not  learn  one  of  tlie  falsehoods  which  he  has  uttered,  withoiM 
;Dowing,at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  falsehood.     He  has  chosen, 
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therefore,  lo  deceive,  without  being  deceived  Bimself,  and  with  a 
deep  and  desperate  malignity,  endeavours  to  convince  others  of 
what  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  to  lead  them  away  from  the  truth 
which  lie  recognizes  and  hates.  To  him  we  do  not  address  our- 
selves ;  the  voice  of  reproof  and  reproach  would  be  directed  in  vain 
to  one,  who,  before  he  sat  down  to  his  diabolical  task,  must  have 
silenced  the  louder  calls  and  admonitions  of  hia  own  conscience. 
But  we  would  earnestly  exhort  those,  who,  from  an  idle  curiosity, 
are  induced  to  purchase  Mr.  Hone's  publications,  and  thus  supply 
fuel  lo  the  flame,  to  consider*  '  that  such  pernicious  works  would 
neither  be  published  nor  written,  if  they  were  discouraged,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  by  public  feeling;  and  that  every  person  therefore, 
who  purchases  such  books,  or  admits  them  into  his  house,  promotes 
the  mischief,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider 
and  abettor  of  the  crime.' 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  short  specimen  of  the  Gospels  which  are  here  obtruded 
on  the  public.  We  have  already  shown  how  well  the  editor  is 
qualified  by  his  knowledge  and  his  respectability  to  conduct  such 
a  pubhcation ;  we  now  wish  to  show  how  far  the  publication 
itself  would  be  advisable,  if  committed  to  other  and  purer  hands. 

'  Tie  First  Infanci/.— Chap.  XIX. 
V.     4.   On  B  certain  day  the  Lord  Jesus  was  with  some  boys  who  were 
jilaying  on   the   liouse-top,  and  one  of  the  boys  fell  iluivn,  and 
presendy  ilieil. 

5.  Upon  which  the  other  boys  all  running  away,  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  left  alone  on  the  house-top. 

6.  And  the  boy's  relations  came  to  him,  and  said  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Thou  didst  throw  our  son  down  from  the  house-top. 

7-  But  he  denying  it,  they  cried  out,  Our  son  is  dead,  and  this  is 
be  who  killed  him. 

8.  The  Lord  Jesus  replied  to  them,  Do  notchargemewiiha  crime, 
of  which  yuu  are  not  able  to  convict  me,  but  let  us  go  ask  the 
boy  himself,  who  will  bring  the  truth  to  light, 

9.  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  going  down  stood  over  the  head  of  the 
dead  boy,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Zeinunus,  Zeinunus,  who 
threw  thee  down  from  the  house-top  ? 

10,  Then  the  dead  boy  answered,  Thou  didst  not  throw  me  down, 
but  such  a  one  did. 

11,  And  when  the  Lord  Jesus  bade  those  who  stood  by  lake  notice 
ofhis  words,  all  who  were  present  praised  God  c 
that  miracle. 


pther  day,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  with  some  boys  by  ji 
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river,  and  they  drew  water  out  of  the  rirer  by  little  channels, 
and  made  little  fish-pools. 

17.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  had  made  twelve  sparrows,  and  placed  them 
about  his  pool  on  each  side,  three  on  a  side. 

18.  But  it  was  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the  son  of  Hanani  a  Jew  came 
.  by,  and  saw  them  making  these  things,  and  said,  Do  ye  thus 

make  figures  of  clay  on  the  Sabbath  !    And  he  ran  to  them  and 
broke  down  their  fish-pools.  - 

19.  But  when  the  Lord  Jesus  clapped  his  hands  over  the  sparrows 
which  he  had  made,  they  fied  away  chirping. 

20.  At  length  the  son  of  Hanani  comihg  to  the  fish-pool  of  Jesus  to 
destroy  it,  the  water  vanished  away,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to 
him, 

2L  In  like  manner  as  this  water  has  vanished,  so  shall  thy  life 
vanish ;  and  presently  the  boy  died. 

22.  IT  Another  time,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  was  coming  home  in  the 
evening  with  Joseph,  he  met  a  boy,  who  ran  so  hard  against  him, 
that  he  threw  him  down ; 

23.  To  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  As  thou  hast  thrown  me  down, 
so  shalt  thou  fall,  nor  ever  rise. 

24.  And  at  that  moment  the  boy  fell  down  and  died.' 

And  this  is  the  monstrous  stuff  which  (according  to  an  article  in 
tbe  Monthly  Magazine)  is  to  ^  command  the  attention  of  all,  and 
the  respect  of  those  who  do  not  yield  their  faith  to  the  authority  of 
Popish  councils'!  Tiiis  is  the  horrible  blasphemy  which  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  the  compiler  of  that  edifying  publication,  tells  us 
'  he  shall  not  wonder  to  see  bound  up  with  the  New  Testament, 
and  become  the  subject  of  many  commentaries,  expositions,  and 
pious  discourses' ! 

'  In  animam  nialevolam/  says  the  son  of  Sirach, '  sapientia  in- 
trare  non  potest ;'  and  we  have  therefore  no  right  to  expect  any 
more  critical  judgment  from  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Hone :  but  we 
appeal  from  their  notorious  infidelity,  from  their  groveling  and  per- 
verted understandings,  not  to  the  learned  and  wise,  but  to  the  hum- 
Uest  reader  of  the  Scripture  in  Christian  sincerity,  who  feels  as 
He,  who  made  the  heart  and  preached  the  Gospel  meant  that  the 
lowest  of  his  disciples  should  feel,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  as 
never  man  spake,  and  that  there  is  a  voice  of  power  in  them  which 
addresses  itself  to  his  inmost  soul ;  we  would  ask  him  if  be  would 
not  repel  with  indignation  any  attempt  to  place  these  drivelings  of 
the  most  debasing  superstition  by  tbe  side  of  that  book  which  he 
rightly  deems  the  best.  God  forbid  that  we  should  think,  for 
a  moment,  of  making  any  contrast  between  the  true  Gospels  and 
the  false;  or  of  attempting  to  give  dignity,  by  human  praise,  to  that 
which  proceeded  from  infinite  Wisdom! 

We  need  not  add  to  this  specimen  (and  it  is  no  unfavourable 

one) 
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onej  of  these  Apncrypiial  Gospels.  The  simple  history  of  them 
all  is,  that  they  consist  of  passages  copied  literally  from  the  ge- 
nuine Scriptures,  with  such  additions  and  inventions  as  the  fancy 
or  folly  of  the  artful  or  superstitious  wriltrs  suggested.  They 
mi^ht  not  be  -.iltogether  ill  calculated  fitr  a  religion  and  a  time  in 
which  the  understandings  of  the  people  were  to  be  degraded  and 
enthralled.  But  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  great  aim  is 
to  inspire  juster  and  sounder  viewa  of  religion,  no  motive  but  a 
mischievous  one  could  have  suggested  the  introduction  of  such 
impure  and  noxious  matter  lo  those  who  would  never  otherwise 
have  beard  of  its  existence.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  for 
those  whom  curiosity  or  literary  inquiry  might  engage  in  the  penisal 
of  the  Apocryphal  Miitings,  ibey  existed  already,  in  a  form  intinitely 
more  useful  and  satisfactory;  and  this  consideration  will  add  one 
proof  more  to  those  we  have  accumulated  of  the  base  and  malig- 
□aot  purposes  of  Mr.  Hone,  and  his  associates. 


Art.  III. — Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  E(juiiioclial 

Regions  of  the  New  Coiilinent,  during  the  years  1 75)9 —  1 80-t. 

By  Alexander  de   Humboldt  and  Aimg  Bonplaud,  Slc.  &.c. 

Vol.  V.  8vo.  pp.  a65.  Loudon.  1821. 
A  LTHOUGH  we  have  takeu  frequent  occasions  to  deliver  our 
"^^  opinion  freely  of  the  blemishes  which  pervade  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  we  are  not  insensible  of 
bis  merits  ;  and  cheerfully  admit  that,  iu  the  present  instauce,  and 
in  proportion  as  he  advances  into  the  interior  of  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  America,  be  improves  in  manner  as  well  as  in  mutter. 
The  sublime  and  majestic  scenery  of  an  invigorating  climate,  a 
productive  soil,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  spread  over  a  bound- 
less territory  intersected  by  maguiiicent  rivers,  has  furnished  his 
eloquent  pen  with  ao  rapid  a  succession  of  new  and  interesting 
objects,  as  to  relieve  him  from  any  necessity  of  indulging  in  those 
digressions  which  have  sometimes  been  introduced  to  give  interest 
to  a  barren  subject.  He  is  still,  however,  discursive;  but  as  he 
indulges  much  less  than  formerly,  in  dry  scientific  dissertations, 
his  beauties  become  more  prominent,  and  those  extraneous  matters 
which,  in  a  '  Personal  Narrative,'  we  were  disposed  to  consider 
as  misplaced,  are  now  thiown  into  shade,  and  occupy  only  the 
back  groimd  of  the  picture. 

We  left  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  and  his  companion  Bonpland 
at  the  island  of  Panumana,  near  the  couHuence  of  the  Rio  Meta 
with  the  Oroonoko,  in  their  progress  up  this  magnificent  river. 
In   the  two  vuluines  before  us,*  they  complete  iheir  navigation 
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^aA  examination  of  iu  main  branch  as  high  ^  ^e  junctipn  of 
the  Atabapp;  whence  they  are  carried  by  £e  Temi  and  Tiiamini, 
and  by  a  land-journey  across  the  mesopotamia  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  Amazons,  to  the  Rio  Negro,  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
latter  river ;  then  descending  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Cassiquiare,  they  proceed  against  the  stream  of  this  natural 
canal  to  the  bifurcation  of,  or  its  ramification  from,  the  Oroo- 
noko, where  they  enter  this  majestic  river  a  second  time,  and 
&1I  down  the  stream  to  Angostura,  the  capital  of  Spanish  Guaiana. 
We  shall  accon^pany  our  author  along  this  route,  in  pursuance 
of  our  former  plan,  noticing  such  subjects  only  as  may  appear  to 
be  niost  interesting  either  from  their  novelty  or  importance. 

On  the  15th  April  the  two  travellers  left  the  island  of  Panu- 
mana,  and  arrived  the  sanie  day  at  the  little  village  of  San  Juan 
Nepomuceno  de  los  Atu^es,  fouqded  by  the  Jesuit  Francisco 
Gonzales  in  1 74B,  and  the  last  of  the  Christian  establishments,  in 
proceeding  up  the  river,  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  order  of  St. 
Ignatius.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  foot 
of  the  great  cataract,  called  by  the  Indians  Mapura ;  and,  with 
another  of  the  same  kind  about  twelve  leagues  higher  up,  named 
Maypures  or  Quittuna,  is  formed  by  innumerable  rocky  islets, 
and  by  compact  dykes  of  granite  which,  crossing  the  river, 
conniect  two  chains  of  mountains  running  at  right  angles  to  this 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  Oroonoko,  or  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west. 

Though  these  rapids  are  sufficiently  strong  to  interrupt,  they 
do  not  wholly  prevent  the  navigation  of  the  Oroonoko.  liy  the 
aid  of  ropes  nxed  to  the  crest  of  the  rocks,  the  Indians  are 
enabled,  almost  at  all  times,  to  haul  up  their  barks  or  canoes; 
when  the  torrents  happen  to  be  too  violent,  they  draw  them  on 
shore,  and,  by  the  help  of  rollers,  force  them  along  the  margin 
till  the  river  again  becomes  navigable.  M.  de  Humboldt  was 
surprized,  he  says,  to  find  that,  with  all  the  whirling  and  foaming 
and  tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  rapids,  the  roar 
of  which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  man  a  league, 
the  height  of  the  fall,  on  the  whole  length  of  thirty-six  miles,  did 
not  exceed  twenty-eight  feet  perpendicular.  The  noise,  which 
is  three  times  as  loud  by  night  as  by  day,  gives  an  inexpressible 
charm  to  these  solitudes: — but  what,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  *  can 
be  the  cause  of  this  increased  intensity  of  sound  in  a  desert, 
where  nothing  seems  to  interrupt  the  silence  of  nature  V  It  is 
an  observation  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  one  which 
piust  have  been  very  generally  made,  that  sounds,  and  particularly 
those  produced  by  the  rushing  of  water,  are  more  distinctly 
heard,  and  at  greater  distances,  by  night  than  by  day ;  yet,  as  our 
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author  justly  observes,  the  velocity  of  sound  decreaseB  with  the 
decrease  of  temperature,  und  the  intensity  diminishes  in  air  agi- 
tated by  a  wind  which  blows  contrary  to  its  direction. 

'  It  may  be  thought,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  '  that,  even  in  places 
not  inhabited  by  man,  ihe  liura  of  insects,  ihe  song  of  birds,  the  rust- 
ling of  leaves  agitated  by  the  feeblest  winds,  occasion  during  the  day  & 
confused  noise,  which  wa  ptrceive  the  less  because  it  is  uniform,  and 
constantly  strilies  the  ear.  Now  ibis  noise,  however  slightly  percepti- 
ble it  may  be,  may  diminish  the  intensity  of  a  louder  noise;  and  this 
diminution  may  cease,  if  during  the  culm  of  the  night  the  song  of  birds, 
the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  leaves,  be  in- 
terrupted. But  this  reasoning,  even  admitting  its  Justness,  can  scarcely 
be  applied  to  Ihc  forests  of  the  Oroonoko,  where  the  air  is  constantly 
filled  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  moschettoes,  where  the  hum  of 
insects  is  much  louder  by  night  than  by  day,  and  where  the  breeze,  if 
ever  it  be  fell,  blows  only  after  sunset.' — vol.  v.  p.  68. 

His  own  opinion  is,  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  acts  upon  the 
propagation  and  intensity  of  sound  by  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  currents  of  air  of  different  density,  and  the  partial  undula- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  different 
parts  of  the  soil ;  that  the  air  being  crossed  in  every  direction  by 
smalt  currents  of  hotter  air,  the  sonorous  undulation  is  divided 
wliere  the  density  of  the  medium  changes  abruptly ;  that  partial 
echoes  are  thus  formed,  which  weaken  the  sound,  because  one 
of  the  streams  turns  back  oa  itself;  that  little  movements  may 
thus  '  ride  over  each  other  ;'  and  finally  that  this  interruption  of 
homogeneity  in  the  elastic  medium  is  the  real  cause  of  the  less 
intensity  of  sound  during  the  day. 

The  natural  scenery  around  Atures  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
descriptive  powers  of  our  author,  which  however  suffers  not  a  little 
in  the  verbose  and  languid  translation  of  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
alias  Mrs.  Stoue. 

'  The  savannahs  of  Atures,  covered  with  slender  plants  and  grasses, 
are  real  meadows  resembling  those  of  Europe;  they  are  never  inun- 
dated by  the  rivers,  and  seem  to  wait  to  be  ploughed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Notwithstanding  their  extent,  they  du  not  display  the  monotony 
of  our  plains;  they  surround  groups  of  rocks,  and  blocks  of  granite 
piled  on  one  another.  On  the  very  borders  of  these  plains  and  this 
open  country  you  find  glens  scarcely  lighted  by  the  raya  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  gullies  where  the  humid  soil,  loaded  with  arums,  heliconias, 
and  lianas,  manifests  at  every  step  the  wild  fecundity  of  nature.  Every 
where  just  rising  above  the  earih  appear  those  shelves  of  granite  com- 
pletely bare,  that  I  described  at  Carichana,  and  which  1  have  seen  no 
where  in  the  ancient  world  of  such  prodigious  breadth  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oroonoko.  Where  springs  gmh  from  the  bosom  of  these  rocks, 
verrucarios,  psoras,  and  lichens  are  tued  on  the  decomposed  granite. 
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and  have  there  accumulated  mould.  Little  euphorbias,  peperomiasy 
and  other  succulent  plants,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  cryptogamous 
tribes ;  and  evergreen  shrubs,  rhexias,  and  purple  flowered  melastomas, 
form  verdant  isles  amid  desert  and  rocky  plains.  We  are  never  weaned 
of  repeating,  that  the  distribution  of  these  spots,  the  clusters  of  small 
trees  with  coriaceous  and  shining  leaves  scattered  in  the  savannahs, 
the  limpid  rills  that  dig  themselves  a  channel  across  the  rocks,  and^ 
wind  alternately  through  fertile  places  and  over  bare  shelves  of  granite, 
every  thing  here  recalls  to  mind  what  our  gardens  and  plantations 
contain  most  picturesque  and  lovely.  We  seem  to  recognize  the 
industry  of  man,  and  the  traces  of  cultivation,  amid  the  wildness  of 
the  scenery. 

*  But  it  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  ground  that  immediately  skirts 
the  mission  of  Atures,  which  alone  gives  the  landscape  so  remarkable 
a  physiognomy ;  the  lofty  mountains,  that  bound  the  horizon  on  every 
side,  contribute  to  it  also  by  their  form,  and  the  nature  of  their  vegeta- 
tion. These  mountains  are  in  general  but  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
in  height  above  the  surrounding  plains.  Their  summit  is  rounded,  as 
for  the  most  part  in  granitic  mountains,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest 
of  the  laurel  tribe.  Clusters  of  palm  trees,  the  leaves  of  which,  curled 
like  feathers,  rise  majestically  at  an  angle  of  seventy  degrees,  are  dis- 
persed amid  trees  with  horizontal  branches ;  and  their  bare  trunks,  like 
columns  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  shoot 
up  into  the  air,  and  appearing  distinctly  against  the  azure  vault  of 
the  sky,  '*  resemble  a  forest  planted  upon  another  forest.**  When, 
as  the  moon  was  going  down  behind  the  mountains  of  Uniana,  her 
reddish  disk  was  hidden  behind  the  pinnated  foliage  of  the'  palm 
trees,  and  again  appeared  in  the  aerial  zone,  that  separates  the  two 
forests,  I  thought  myself  transported  for  a  few  moments  to  the  hermit- 
age of  the  old  man,  which  Mr.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  has  described 
as  one  of  the  most  delicious  scenes  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  I  felt 
bow  much  the  mien  of  the  plants  and  their  groupings  resembled  each 
other  in  the  two  worlds.  In  describing  a  small  spot  of  land  in  an 
island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  inimitable  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
has  sketched  the  vast  picture  of  the  landscape  of  the  tropics.  He 
knew  how  to  paint  nature,  not  because  he  had  studied  it  scientifically, 
but  because  he  felt  it  in  all  its  harmonious  analogies  of  forms,  colours, 
and  interior  powers.* — pp.  44 — 47. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  missions 
of  the  Oroonoko.  Indeed  there  are  but  three  of  tliem  in  the 
space  of  a  hundred  leagues  above  the  cataracts,  and  these  are  re- 
presented to  have  deteriorated,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  of  the  lower  Oroonoko,  by  the  appointment  of  Franciscans 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  who  originally  established 
them.  The  mission  of  Atures  had  dwindled  from  S20  Indians  to 
47 f  and  the  numbers  were  still  decreasing :  they  consisted  of 
two  different  tribes — the  one  on  the  west  of  the  Oroonoko,  a 
dirty  and  disgusting  people,  called  Guahiboes,  proud  of  their 
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savage  independence,  averse  5-om'  fixed  habitations  and  regular 
labour,  and  known  to  the  missionaries  by  the  name  of  Indios 
andnHtes-~-tbe  others,  on  the  east,  composed  of  the  Macoes  and 
Salivas,  a  mild  and  tranquil  people,  not  averse  from  agriculture, 
and  not'difficult  to  be  brought  under  discipline.  They  support 
themselves  at  present  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  cassava; 
under  the  Jesuits,  they  had  maize,  French-beans  and  other  Eu- 
ropean vegetables :  the  fathers  planted  sweet  oranges  and  tuma- 
linds  round  the  villages ;  and  they  possessed  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  head  of  cows  and  horses  in  the  neighbouring  savannahs ; 
whereas,  now,  bolh  have  disappeared,  and  homed  catlle  are 
talked  of  by  the  Indians  as  a  race  that  is  wholly  lost.  A  few 
trunks  of  the  orange  and  tamarind'trees,  choked  in  the  forests,  are 
all  that  is  left  of  the  industrious  activity  of  the  first  missionaries. 

M.  de  Humboldt  enumerates  many  causes  of  the  present 
depopulation,  some  of  which,  however,  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Jesuits.  Epidemic  fevers,  when  attended  with  great  mor- 
tality, have  frequently  put  whole  villages  to  flight;  the  appear- 
ance of  small-pox  among  them ;  a  great  drought,  or  any  other 
unforeseen  and  unavoidable  misfortune  has  seldom  failed  to 
disperse  them  among  the  woods.  But  that  which,  according 
to  our  traveller,  chiefly  tends  to  depopulate  the  settlements,  '  is 
the  repugnance  of  the  Indians  to  the  regulations  of  the  missions ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  insalubrity  of  a  climate  at  once  hot 
and  damp,  bad  nourishment,  want  of  care  in  the  diseases  of 
children,  and  the  guilty  practice  of  preventing  pregnancy  by  the 
use  of  deleterious  herbs.' 

To  prevent  the  missions  from  being  wholly  deserted,  the  fathers 
make  hostile  incursions  into  the  villages  of  the  independent 
Indians,  under  the  name  of  entrados,  which  are  avowedly  under- 
taken for  '  the  conquest  of  souls,'  though  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  bodies.  To  effect  this,  the 
natives  are  usually  attacked  by  night  in  their  hovels,  and  their 
children  seized  and  carried  off  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Indians  of  the  missions,  as  serfs.  An  affecting  instance  of  ma- 
ternal tenderness,  displayed  on  an  occasion  of  this  inhuman 
practice,  is  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  which,  he  justly  observes, 
'  proves  how  much  the  system  calls  for  the  care  of  the  legislator.' 

'  In  1797  the  migsioiiary  of  San  Fernando  had  led  his  Indians  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  on  one  of  ibose  hostile  hicursions,  which 
are  pmhibiled  alike  by  religion  and  the  Spanish  laws.  Tliey  found  in 
an  Indian  hut  a  Guahiba  mother  wiih  three  children,  two  of  whom 
were  still  infants.  They  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  flour  of  cas- 
sava. Resistance  was  impossible;  the  father  was  gone  to  fish,  and  the 
mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  her  children.     Scarcely  had  she 
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reached  the  savannah,  when  she  was  seixed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
mission,  who  go  to  hunt  mat,  like  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  in 
Africa.  The  mother  and  her  children  were  bound,  and  dragged  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue  of 
an  expedition,  of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger.  Had  the  mother 
made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  Indians  would  have  killed  her,  for 
every  thing  is  permitted  when  they  go  to  the  conquest  of  souls  (d  la 
conquista  €spiritual\  and  it  is  children  in  particular  they  seek  to  cap- 
ture, in  order  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as  poitoi,  or  slaves  of  the 
Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  San  Fernando  in  the  hope 
that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to  find  her  way  back  to  her  home  by 
land.  Far  from  those  children  who  had  accompanied  their  father  on 
the  day  in  which  she  had  been  carried  off,  this  unhappy  woman  showed 
signs  of  the  deepest  despair.  She  attempted  to  take  back  to  her  family 
the  children,  who  had  been  snatched  away  by  the  missionary ;  and  fied 
with  them  repeatedly  from  the  village  of  San  Fernando,  but  the  Indians 
never  failed  to  seize  her  anew ;  and  the  missionary,  after  having  caused 
her  to  be  mercilessly  beaten,  took  the  cruel  resolution  of  separating  the 
mother  from  the  two  children,  who  had  been  carried  off  with  her.  She 
was  conveyed  alone  toward  the  missions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  going  up  the 
Atabapo.  Slightly  bound,  she  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  igno- 
rant of  the  fate  that  awaited  her;  but  she  judged  by  the  direction  of 
the  sun,  that  the  was  removing  farther  and  farther  from  her  hut  and 
her  native  country.  She  succeeded  in  breaking  her  bonds,  threw  he^ 
self  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Atabapo.  The 
current  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  bears  her  name  to  this 
day.  She  lauded,  and  took  shelter  in  the  woods,  but  the  president  of 
the  missions  ordered  the  Indians  to  row  to  the  shore,  and  follow  the 
traces  of  the  Guahiba.  In  the  evening  she  was  brought  back.  Stretched 
upon  the  rock  (Ja  Piedra  de  la  Madre)  a  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  her  with  those  straps  of  manatee  leather,  which  serve  for  whips  in 
that  country,  and  with  which  the  alcades  are  always  furnished.  This 
unhappy  woman,  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  of 
mavaeurey  was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

'  She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravanseras  that  are  called 
Casa  del  Hey.  It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  night  was  profoundly 
dark.  Forests  till  then  believed  to  be  impenetrable  separated  the 
mission  of  Javita  from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty-five 
leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line.  No  other  path  is  known  than  that 
of  the  rivers ;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one  village  to 
another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues  apart.  But  such  difficulties  do 
not  stop  a  mother  who  is  separated  from  her  children.  The  Guahiba 
was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  caravansera.  Her  arms  being  wounded, 
the  Indians  of  Javita  had  loosened  her  bonds,  unknown  to  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  alcades.  She  succeeded  by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in 
breaking  them  entirely;  disappeared  during  the  night;  and  al  the 
fourth  rising  sun  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  hovering 
around  the  hut  where  her  children  were  confined.  '*  What  that 
woman  performed ,"  added  the  missionary  who  gave  us  thisi  sad  naira- 
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tlve,  **  tlie  roost  robust  Indian  would  not  have  ventured  to  undertake. 
She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  season  when  the  sky  is  constantly  covered 
with  clouds,  and  the  sun  during  whole  days  appears  but  for  a  few 
minutes.  Did  the  course  of  the  waters  direct  her  way  ?  The  inunda* 
tions  of  the  rivers  forced  her  to  go  far  from  the  banks  of  the  main 
stream,  through  the  midst  of  woods  where  the  movement  of  the  waters 
is  almost  imperceptible.  How  often  must  she  have  been  stopped  by 
the  thorny  lianas,  that  form  a  network  around  the  trunks  they  entwine! 
How  often  must  she  have  swum  across  the  rivulets  that  run  into  the 
Atabapo !  This  unfortunate  woman  was  asked  how  she  had  sustained 
herself  during  four  days?  She  said  that,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she 
eould  find  no  other  nourishment  than  those  great  black  ants  called 
•oackacoSy  which  climb  the  trees  in  long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their 
resinous  nests.**  We  pressed  the  missionary  to  tell  us  whether  the  Guahi- 
ba  had  peacefully  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  remaining  with  her  children ; 
and  if  any  repentance  had  followed  this  excess  of  cruelty.  He  would  not 
satisfy  our  curiosity ;  but  at  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro  we  learnt 
that  the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed  time  to  cure  her  wounds,  but 
was  again  separated  from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions 
of  the  Upper  Oroonbko.  There  she  died,  refusing  all  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, as  tne  savages  do  in  great  calamities/ — pp.  234 — 238. 

The  Franciscans  share  with  the  natives  the  fevers  which  pre- 
vail during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  from  the  violent  heat,  joined 
to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  on  the  thickly  wooded  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko.  '  I  have  had  my  little  fever  (ma  calenturita)  only  eight 
months/  said  the  good  missionary  of  the  Atures,  who  accompanied 
our  travellers  to  the  Rio  Negro.  The  fits  were  violent,  but  of 
short  duration ;  and  appeared  to  produce  great  debility  of  the 
muscular  system.  The  Indians  are  persuaded  that  these  tertian 
fevers  are  owing  to  the  pestilent  exhalations  which  rise  from  the 
bare  rocks  of  the  raudales,  or  cataracts.  These  rocks  exhibit  a 
black  surface,  which,  it  appears,  is  a  crust  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  and 
manganese,  deposited  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  It  is 
pretended,  that  persons,  after  passing  the  night  on  them,  have 
awakened  in  the  morning  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever ;  and 
so  strong  is  the  conviction  of  their  unwholesome  influence,  that 
the  Jesuits  have  been  known,  on  several  occasions,  to  remove  their 
establishments  to  a  distance  from  them.  Among  the  causes  of 
this  alleged  fact,  M.  de  Humboldt  is  inclined  to  place  ^  an  accu- 
mulated and  radiated  heat,  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  the  want  of 
a  free  circulation  of  air;'  for  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  adds,  ^  no 
breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage.'  The  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy of  these  equatorial  regions  is  that  of  grandeur  and  repose; 
whilst  hurricanes  and  tempests  belong  to  islands,  to  deserts 
destitute  of  plants,  and  to  those  spots,  where  parts  of  the  atmos- 
phere repose  upon  surfaces^  from  which  the  radiation  of  heat  is 
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very  various.  The  thermometer,  ia  the  mondi  of  April,  rarely 
exceeded  75°  of  Farenheit. 

The  scenery  around  the  cataract  of  Maypures  is  equally  mag* 
nificent  with  that  of  Atures,  and  is  described  in  equally  glowing 
language.  '  In  the  huts  of  the  natives/  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
'  we  found  an  appearance  of  order  and  neatness,  rarely  met  with 
in  the  houses  of  the  missionaries.'  Plantains  and  cassava  are  the 
two  plants  chiefly  cultivated ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  very  nourishing  beverage,  furnished  by  the  fruit  of  a 
palm-tree  called  seje,  the  infusion  of  which  yields  a  yellowish 
liquor,  that  tastes  like  milk  of  almonds.  Cakes  of  cassava  are 
dipped  into  this  liquor;  and  the  missionaries  observed,  that  during 
the  two  or  three  months  the  fruit  was  in  season,  the  natives  be- 
came visibly  fatter.  The  population  was  under  sixty;  in  the 
time  of  the  Jesuits  it  amounted  to  six  hundred. 

In  the  village  our  travellers  found  an  Indian  fiamily  busily  oc- 
cupied in  baking,  in  the  open  air,  large  earthen  vessels,  two  feet 
and  a  half  high.  This  branch  of  manufacture  ifi  peculmr,  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  various  tribes  of  the  great  family  of  Maypures,  but 
seems  to  have  been  common,  heretofore,  to  the  natives  of  both 
Americas.  '  In  every  part  of  the  forests,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
'  far  from  any  human  habitation,  on  digging  the  earth,  fragments 
of  pottery  and  delft  are  found.'  To  the  north  of  Mexico,  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  in  Florida,  and  in  every  place 
where  traces  of  ancient  civilization  are  found,  the  soil  covers  frag- 
ments of  painted  pottery ;  and  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the 
ornaments  which  they  display  is  striking.  Those  on  the  pottery 
of  Maypures  are  described  as  '  real  grecques,  meandrites,  and 
figures  of  crocodiles,  of  monkeys,  and  of  a  large  quadruped, 
which,'  says  our  author,  *  1  could  not  recognize,  though  it  has 
always  the  same  squat  form,'  It  was  probably  meant  for  a  tapir. 
The  colours  employed  are  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  particularly  the  yellow  and  red  ochres  found  in  the  hollows 
of  sandstone.  The  American  Indian  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  potter's  wheel,  which,  we  know  from  the  highest  authority, 
has  been  familiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east  from  the  remotest 
antiquity. 

*  In  this  part  of  the  New  Continent,  (says  M.  de  Humboldt,)  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests  of  boundless  extent,  we  almost  accustomed 
burselves  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential  to  the  order  of  nature. 
The  earth  is  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing  impedes  their  free 
development.  An  immense  layer  of  mould  manifests  the  uninter- 
rupted action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodiles  and  the  boas  are 
masters  of  the  river;  the  jaguar,  the  pecari,  the  dante,  and  the  mon- 
keys, traverse  the  forest  without  fear,  and  without  danger ;  there  they 
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dwell  ns  in  an  aticieot  inherilance.  This  aspoct  of  animated  nnlure,  in 
wiiich  man  is  nolhing,  has  Bomelhing  in  il  strange  and  sad.  To  this  we 
recoijcile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  l])e  ocean,  and  amid  the  sands  of 
ATrica;  though  in  these  scenes,  where  nothing  recals  to  mind  our 
fields,  our  woods,  and  our  streams,  we  are  leas  astonished  at  the  vast 
solitude  through  which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a  fertile  country  adorned 
with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vain  the  traces  of  ihe  power  of 
man  ;  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a  world  difTeretit  from  (hat  which 
gav^  us  birih.' 

The  jaguars,  or  tigers,  though  leas  ferocious  than  those  of  the 
East,  aud  less  disposed  to  attack  human  beings,  make  great  havock 
among  the  pigs  of  the  poor  Indians.  The  following  striking 
instance  of  the  rude  familiarity  of  these  animals  amused  us. 

'  Some  months  before  our  arrival,  a  jaguar,  which  was  thought  to  be 
young,  though  of  a  large  size,  had  wounded  a  child  in  playing  with 
him :  1  use  confidently  this  expression,  which  may  seem  strange, 
having  on  the  spot  verified  facts  which  arc  not  without  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  manners  of  animals.  Two  Indian  children,  a  buy  aniT 
a,  girt,  about  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  were  seated  on  the  grass  near 
the  village  of  Atures,  in  the  middle  of  a  savannah,  which  we  have  often 
traversed.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  jaguar  issued  from 
the  forest,  and  approached  the  children,  bounding  around  them;  some- 
limea  he  hid  himself  in  the  high  grass,  sometimes  he  sprang  forward, 
his  back  bent,  his  head  hung  down,  in  the  manner  of  our  cats.  The 
little  boy,  ignorant  of  his  danger,  seemed  lo  be  sensible  of  it  only 
when  the  jaguar  with  one  of  his  paws  gave  him  some  blows  on  the  head. 
These  blows,  at  first  slight,  became  ruder  and  ruder,  the  claws  of  the 
jaguar  wounded  the  child,  and  the  blood  flowed  with  violence.  The 
little  girl  then  took  a  branch  of  a  tree,  struck  the  animal,  and  it  fled 
from  her.  The  Indians  ran  up  at  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  saw  the 
jaguar,  which  ri'lired  bounding,  without  making  the  least  show  of 
resistance.' — p.  76, 

All  animals  of  the  feline  tribe,  even  the  lion  and  the  striped 
tiger,  are  playful  as  well  as  ferocious,  and  their  disposition 
towards  the  one  or  the  other  mood  depends  cliiefly,  we  believe, 
on  the  state  of  the  stomach  :  the  jaguar  of  the  Atures  had  no 
doubt  breakfasted  to  his  satisfaction,  and  played  with  the  child 
just  as  a  cat  will  with  a  mouse,  when  she  is  not  hungry, 

*  It  was  among  the  cataracts  of  this  neighbourhood,'  says  M. 
de  Humboldt,  '  that  we  began  to  hear  of  "  the  hairy  man  of  the 
woods,"  that  carries  off  women,  constructs  huts,  and  eats  human 
flesh.'  The  natives,  as  well  as  tiie  missionaries,  firmly  believe  in 
the  existence  of  this  otitkropomorphiius  monkey  (as  our  author 
calls  it),  which  they  name  vasUri,  or  the  great  devil,  and  of 
which  they  entertain  a  singular  dread.  Father  Gilli,  however, 
gravely  relates  the  history  of  a  lady  (an  inhabitant  of  San  Carlos,) 
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who  Ihred  several  years  with  one  of  these  saviiges  in  great  do<> 
mestic  harmony:  she  found  him,  she  said,  kind  and  attentive: 
and  was  only  induced  to  request  some  hunters  to  take  her  ana 
her  children  back  to  society  '  because  she  was  tired  of  living 
so  far  from  the  church  and  the  sacraments/  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  has  a  story  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  respecting  a  lady  of 
Borneo,  who  was  carried  otf  by  an  ourang-outang,  with  whom 
she  dwelt  for  a  long  time,  and  received  the  most  kind  and  en- 
dearing attentions  from  him.  The  vasitri  of  the  new  continent 
has  never  been  seen ;  but  the  Borneo  man  of  the  woods  is  fre- 
quently caught,  and  is  said  to  make  very  extraordinary  approaches 
to  somewhat  of  a  reasoning  faculty.  That,  for  instance,  brought 
home  by  Lord  Amherst,  when  affronted  by  any  of  the  sailors 
would  march  to  the  gangway,  and  threaten  to  jump  overboard : 
and  we  have  been  assured  that  another  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
called  unka  puti,  (simia  lar)  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  actually  got  hold 
of  a  rope  and  hanged  himself !  Such  stories  as  these,  whether  true 
or  false,  are  certainly  in  common  credence  throughout  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  both  the  new  and  old  world ;  and  our  author 
says  that  he  and  his  fellow  traveller  '  were  every  where  blamed  in 
the  most  cultivated  class  of  society,  for  being  the  only  persons  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  great  anthropomorphous  monkey  of 
America.'  He  seems  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  crea- 
ture may  exist  in  the  person  of  one  of  those  large  bears,  the 
footsteps  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  man,  '  and  which  is  be- 
lieved, in  every  country,  to  attack  women :'  as  all  articles  of 
popular  belief,  even  the  most  absurd  in  appearance,  repose  On 
real,  but  ill  reported  facts,  he  counsels  future  travellers  to  con- 
tinue their  researches  on  ^  the  hairy  man  of  the  woods/  and 
examine  whether  it  may  not  be  some  unknown  species  of  bear,  or 
some  very  rare  monkey,  analogous  to  the  simia  chiropotes,  or 
sat  anas  f  that  has  given  rise  to  these  singular  tales. 

The  dread  of  monkeys,  tigers,  and  crocodiles,  sinks  into  no- 
thing when  compared  with  the  plaga  de  las  moscas, — the  tor- 
ment of  insects.  *  However  accustomed,'  says  our  traveller,  *you 
may  be  to  endure  pain  without  complaint,  however  lively  an  in- 
terest you  may  take  in  the  object  of  your  researches,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  constantly  disturbed  by  the  mosquettoes,  zancudoes, 
jejens,  and  tempraneroes,  that  cover  the  face  and  hands,  pierce 
the  clothes  with  their  long  sucker,  in  the  shape  of  a  needle,  and, 
getting  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  set  you  coughing  and  sneezing, 
whenever  you  attempt  to  speak  in  the  open  air — 1  doubt,'  he  adds, 
'  whether  there  be  a  country  upon  earth,  where  man  is  exposed  to 
more  cruel  torments  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  lower  strata  of 
the  air,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  are  filled  with  ve- 
nomous 
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nonious  insects,  like  a  condensed  vapour.'  When  a  padre-guar- 
dian cbuses  to  extTcise  Iiis  vengeance  on  a  luy-broUier,  he  sends 
him  to  Esmeralda,  or,  as  the  monks  jocularly  3ay,  '  condemns  him 
10  the  moaqtietloea.'  '  It  is  now,'  says  M.  de  Huraboidt,  'neither 
the  dangers  of  a  navigation  in  small  boats,  the  savage  Indians,  nor 
the  serpents,  crocodiles,  or  jaguars,  that  make  the  Spaniards  dread 
a  voyage  on  the  Oroonoko;  it  is,  as  they  say  with  simplicity,  el 
sudor  y  liii  moscan,  "  the  sweatings  and  the  flies."  '  The  only  relief 
ia  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  drove  of  catHe,  on  whom  these  in- 
sects prefer  to  settle ;  or  in  smalt  ovens  {/loriiiius)  out  of  which 
they  have  prcrioualy  been  driven  by  the  smoke  of  wet  brushwood. 
We  pass  over  the  natural  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  tipulary 
insects;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  creatures,  as  well 
as  the  crocodiles,  shun  Uje  proximity  of  the  aguas  jiegras,  or  liliick 
waters.  '  On  the  banks  of  the  Atubapo,  the  Tuni,  ihe  Tuamini, 
and  the  Rio  Negro/  says  our  author,  '  we  enjoyed  a  repose,  1  had 
almost  said  a  happiness  unexpected.'  Yet  these  rivers  cross  thick 
forests,  like  the  Orootioko,  and  their  waters,  though  coloured, 
appear  to  be  equally  pure. 

The  laboured  details  into  which  our  author  enters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  those  minute  animals  which  are  capable  of  rendering  vast 
countries  almost  uninhabitable,  and  of  the  termites  which  devour 
paper,  pasteboard,  and  parchment,  with  frightful  rapidity,  destroy- 
ing not  only  records  but  whole  libraries,  are  fully  justified,  he 
conceives,  (and  we  agree  with  him,)  by  the  general  physiological 
views  with  which  they  are  connected.  After  remarking  that  many 
provinces  of  Spanish  America  do  not  afford  one  written  document 
which  dates  a  hundred  years  back,  he  concludes  ihis  most  inter- 
esting chapter  by  the  following  general  and  just  observations  ; — 

'  In  proporliun  as  you  ascend  the  lable-luiid  of  thi;  AiiJss,  these  evils 
disappear,  Man  breaihes  a  fresh  and  pure  air.  These  insijcts  no  more 
disturb  die  labours  of  the  day,  or  the  slumbers  uf  ihe  night.  Documetits 
can  be  coUecteil  in  archives  ivilhoul  our  having  la  complaia  of  the  vo- 
racity of  the  t^rmitea.  The  mcischeitucs  are  no  longer  feared  at  i\vo 
hundrtd  loises  of  height;  and  [be  termites,  still  very  frequent  at  three 
bfindred  toines  of  elevation,  become  very  rare  at  Mexico,  Santa  Fe  d,e 
Bogota,  Biitl  Quito.  In  these  great  capitals,  situate  on  the  back  of  thi; 
Cordilleras,  we  Hnil  libraries  and  archives,  that  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants  augments  from  day  today.  These  circumstances,  which 
I  here  only  indicate,  are  combined  with  othccs,  thatiiisure  a  moral  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Alpine  region,  over  the  lower  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone.  If  we  admit,  agreeably  to  ihe  ancient  traihtions  collected  in  both 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  that  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  which  pre- 
ceded the  renewal  of  our  species,  man  descended  from  the  mountains 
into  the  plains,  we  may  admit  with  still  greater  confidence,  that  ihei^ 
mountains,  the  cradle  uf  so  many  vari0U8,r(.^tiDns^  wili^forey^r  remain 
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the  centre  of  human  civilization  in  the  torrid  zone.  From  their  fertile 
and  temperate  table-lands,  from  these  islets  scattered  in  the  aerial  ocean, 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  social  institutions  will  be  spread  over  the 
vast  forests,  that  extend  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  are  inhabited  in 
our  days  by  tribes,  whom  the  very  wealth  of  nature  has  retained  in  in- 
dolence.*— p.  II 6, 

The  two  travellers  departed  from  the  mission  of  Maypures,  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  cataract,  on  the  21st  of  April.  They  land- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Vichada,  to  examine  the  plants  of  that 
neighbourhood.  The  forests  were  here  more  thin  than  usual,  and 
innumerable  rocks  of  granite  passing  into  gneiss  were  seen  to  rise 
from  the  plain  in  die  forms  of  massy  prisms,  ruined  pillars,  and 
solitary  towers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  Amid  this 
picturesque  scenery,  M.  Bonpland  found  several  specimens  of  the 
taurus  cinnatHomoideSf  a  very  aromatic  species  of  cinnamon,  known 
at  the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko  by  the  names  of  varimacti,  and 
oicanelilla.  America  has  also  its  nutmeg-tree,  the  myristica  €ioba ; 
and  our  author  observes,  '  that  these  barks  and  aromatic  fruits 
would  have  become  important  objects  of  trade,  if  Europe,  at  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  had  not  already  been 
accustomed  to  the  spices  and  aromatics  of  India/  They  are, 
however,  known  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon, 
and  ike  tttttmeg  of  the  Moluccas. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  M.  de  Humboldt  to  abridge  any 
part  of  the  following  passage,  which  contains  a  grand  and  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  various  productions  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  earth. 

*  Every  hemisphere  produces  plants  of  a  different  species ;  and  it  is 
not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we  can  attempt  to  explain,  why 
equinoctial  Africa  has  no  laurineae,  and  the  New  World  no  heaths ;  why 
the  calceolarise  are  found  only  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  why  the 
birds  of  the  continent  of  India  glow  with  colours  less  splendid  than  the 
birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  America;  finally,  why  the  tiger  is  peculiar  to 
Asia,  and  the  ornithorhincus  to  New-Holland.  In  the  vegetable,  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  causes  of  the  distribution* of  the  species 
are  among  the  number  of  m3rsteries,  which  natural  philosophy  cannot 
reach.  This  science  is  not  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  tne  origin  of 
beings,  but  of  the  laws  according  to  which  they  are  distributed  on  the 
globe.  It  examines  the  things  that  are,  the  co-existence  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  in  each  latitude,  at  difl'erent  heights,  and  at  different  de- 
grees of  temperature;  it  studies  the  relations  under  which  particular 
organizations  are  more  vigorously  developed,  multiplied,  or  modified ; 
but  it  approaches  not  pr6blems,  the  solution  of  which  is  impossible,  since 
they  touch  the  origin,  the  first  existence  of  a  germe  of  life.  We  may 
add,  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  to  explain  the  distribution 
(^  various  species  on  the  globe  by  the  sole  influence  of  climate,  date  at 
a,  period  when  physical  geography  was  still  in  its  infancy ;  when,  recur- 
ring 
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ring  incessantly  to  pretended  contrasts  between  the  two  worlds,  il  was 
imagined,  (bat  the  whole  of  Africa  and  of  America  resembled  the  de- 
serts of  Egypt  and  the  marshes  of  Cayenne,  At  present,  when  men 
judge  of  the  state  of  things  not  from  one  type  arbitrarily  chosen,  but 
from  positive  knowledge,  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  two  continents  in  their 
immeuse  extent  contain  countries  that  are  altogether  analogous.  There 
are  regions  of  America  as  barren  and  burning  as  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  islands  that  produce  the  spices  of  India  are  scarcely  remarkable 
for  their  dryness  ;  and  it  ia  not  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  it  has  been  affirmed  in  recent  works,  that  the  New  Continent 
is  deprived  of  (hose  fine  species  of  launnes  and  mj-risticro,  which  are 
found  united  in  one  little  corner  of  the  earth  in  the  Archipelago  of 
India.  For  some  years  past,  the  real  cinnamon  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  in  several  parts  of  the  New  Continent;  and  a  zone  that  pro- 
duces the  coumarouna,  the  vanilla,  the  pucberi,  the  pine-apple,  the 
myrtus  pimenta,  the  balsam  of  tolu,  the  myro-tylon  peruvianum,  (he 
crotons,  (be  citrosmas,  the  pejoa,  the  iiicienso  of  the  Sllla  of  Caraccas, 
the  qucrane,  the  pancratium,  and  so  many  majestic  liliaceous  plants, 
canuot  be  considered  as  destitute  of  aromatics.  Besides,  a  dry  air  favours 
the  development  of  tlie  aromatic,  or  exciting  properties,  only  in  certain 
species  of  plants.  The  most  cruel  poisons  are  produced  in  (he  most  hu- 
mid zoneof  America;  and  it  is  precisely  under  the  influence  of  the  long 
rains  of  the  tropics,  that  the  American  pimento,  capsicum  buccatum, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  often  as  caustic  and  fiery  as  Indian  pepper,  vege- 
tates best.  From  the  whole  of  these  considerations  it  follows,  1st,  that 
the  New  Continent  possesses  spices,  aromatics,  and  very  active  vegetable 
poisons,  that  are  peculiar  to  itself,  differing  specifically  from  those  of  the 
ancient  world;  2d ly,  that  (he  primitive  distribution  of  species  in  the 
torrid  zone  cannot  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  climate  solely,  or  by 
the  distribution  of  temperature,  which  we  observe  in  the  present  state 
of  our  planet ;  but  that  this  difference  of  climates  leads  us  to  perceive, 
why  a  given  type  of  organization  develops  itself  more  vigorously  in  such 
ur  such  local  circumstances.  We  can  conceive,  that  a  small  number  of 
the  families  of  plants,  for  instance  the  musaces  and  the  palms,  caimot 
belong  to  very  cold  regions,  ou  account  of  their  internal  structure,  and 
the  importance  of  certain  organs;  but  we  cannot  explain  why  no  one  of 
thefamily  of  melaatomas  vegetates  north  ofthc  parallel  of  thirty  degrees, 
or  why  no  rose-tree  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Analogy  of 
climates  is  often  found  in  the  two  continents,  withuul  identity  of  pro- 
ductions.'— p.  180. 

Arrived  at  the  inoulh  of  the  Rio  Zama,  our  travellers  entered  a 
class  of  rivers  which  M.  de  Humboldt  considers  to  merit  ^reat 
attention:  the  Zama,  the  Mataveni,  the  Atabapo,theTuamini,  the 
Tetni,  and  the  Guainia,  are  aguas  negras,  that  is,  their  waters, 
seen  in  a  large  body,  appear  brown  like  coffee,  or  of  a  greenish 
black  ;  but  when  the  least  breath  of  wind  agitates  their  surface, 
they  become  of  a  fine  grass-green,  like  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  : 
yet,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  they  are  beautifidly  clear,  and  agree- 
c  c  2  able 
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able  to  the  taste.  He  is  unable  to  trace  the  cause  of  these 
coloured  waters^  but  suggests  that  it  may  be  ovifing  to  a  mixture 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  and  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  that  the  tints  of  different  seas  may  probably  be  owing 
to  different  proportions  of  iodin.  The  extreme  purity  of  the 
black  waters  of  these  American  rivers  may  be  inferred  from  their 
limpidity,  their  transparency,  and  the  clearness  with  which  they 
reflect  the  images  and  colours  of  the  surrounding  objects.  The 
smallest  fish  are  visible  at  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and 
the  quartzose  and  granitic  sand  of  the  bottom  clearly  distin- 
guishable. 

On  the  ^4th,  they  entered  the  Rio  Guaviare,  and  at  midnight 
reached  San  Feniando  de  Atabapo,  at  which  resides  the  president 
of  the  missions  of  Oroonoko :  the  village  contained  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  inhabitants,  and  they  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
more  civilized  than  in  the  other  missions.  There  were  also  some 
traces  of  cultivation ;  and  every  Indian  had  a  small  plantation  of 
cocao,  or  chotolab  trees.  Here,  too,  gre\i'  in  abundance  the  pirijao 
palm,  with  a  trunk  of  sixty  feet  high,  and  guarded  with  thorns. 
The  fruit  of  these  trees  furnishes  a  farinaceous  substance,  as 
yellow  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  slightly  saccharine,  and  extremely 
nutricious :  it  is  eaten,  like  plantains  or  potatoes,  boiled,  or  roast- 
ed in  the  ashes,  and  affords  an  aliment  as  wholesome  as  it  is  agree- 
able. Each  tree  bears  only  three  clusters ;  but  each  cluster  con- 
tains from  fifty  to  eighty  nuts,  at  first  yellow  like  the  apple,  and 
growing  purple  in  proportion  as  they  ripen.  M.  de  Humboldt 
enumerates  from  eighty  to  ninety  species  of  palms  peculiar  to  the 
New  Continent,  and  most  of  them  in  some  way  or  other  highly 
serviceable  to  man.  Well,  therefore,  in  journeying  through  the 
forests  of  the  Oroonoko,  might  he  be  reminded  (as  he  says,  he 
was)  of  the  assertion  of  Linnaeus,  that '  the  country  of  palm-trees 
was  the  >  first  abode  of  our  species,  and  that  man  is  essentially 
palmivorous.' 

On  the  29th,  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  mission  of  San  Bal- 
thasar,  where  they  were  lodged  with  a  Catalan  missionary,  a  live- 
ly and  agreeable  man,  who  had  planted  a  good  garden,  in  which 
the  fig,  the  lemon,  the  persea,  and  the  mammee  were  growing  to- 
'  gether.  The  Indian  plantations  were  also  in  a  better  condition 
than  those  of  the  Oroonoko  missions.  Pursuing  the  route  of  the 
Zama  and  the  Tiiamini,  whose  inundations  intersect  the  thick 
forests,  they  arrived,  on  the  first  of  May,  at  the  mission  of  San 
Antonio  de  Javita,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  veiy 
intelligent  and  affable  monk.  The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  are  much  employed  here  in  the  construction 
of  boats,  from  a  large  species  of  laurel,  which  the  missionaries 
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call  sassafi-as,  but  wbicU  M.  de  Humboldt  names  ocotea  cymba- 
nun.  The  wood  is  yellow,  resinous,  ulmost  incorruptible  in 
water,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  smell ;  the  trunks  are  liollowed 
out  by  the  joint  means  of  lire  and  the  liutchet.  Trees  of  various 
kinds  and  magnificent  dimensions,  with  straight  bodies  of  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  high,  adorned  these  forests,  many  of  them 
furnishing  gummy  and  resinous  subslancea,  which  are  objects  of 
trade  in  the  village  of  Javita,  where  they  remained  a  few  days 
ju  order  to  prepare  for  transporting  their  boat  and  effects  across 
the  porlage  of  Pimichin.  I'he  climate  of  this  mission  is  repre- 
sented as  extremely  wet,  the  rains  continuing  nearly  the  whole 
year :  they  fell  in  such  torrents  while  our  travellers  staid,  that 
M.  de  Bonpland  was  prevented  from  collecting  and  drying  spe- 
citnens  of  plants,  and  M.  de  Humboldt  from  making  astronomical 
observations  ;  but  they  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  infor- 
mation respecting  a  singular  substance  called  dapiuho,  resembling 
caoutchouc,  or  iudiau-rubber;  whicb  is  formed  into  balls  for 
playing  at  the  Indian  game  of  tennis,  or  cut  into  cylinders  to  be 
used  as  corks,  or  moulded  into  great  masses  to  serve  as  drum- 
sticks, lliis  species  of  caoutchouc  is  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
and  was  found  by  our  travellers  between  the  roots  of  two  trees 
known  by  the  name  of  the^aein,  and  the  ciirvana.  The  first  is 
the  /lei-ea  or  siphonia  of  modern  botanists,  which  furnishes  the 
caoutchouc  of  commerce  In  Cayenne ;  the  second,  which  appears 
not  to  be  known,  is  a  plant  with  pinnate  leaves,  with  milky  juice, 
but  thin  and  almost  destitute  of  viscosity.  M.  de  Humboldt 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  dnpitclio  is  the  result  of  an  extravasa- 
tion of  the  sap  from  tlie  roots,  masses  of  which  were  found  of  two 
feet  in  diameter  aiid  four  inches  thick,  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet 
from  the  trunks.  The  same  process,  he  thinks,  of  the  fonnation 
of  this  coagulated  juice,  is  similar  to  that  whicb  takes  place  at 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  between  the  roots  of  the  hifmeriea 
courbaril,  where  masses  of  the  resin  arilme  (erroneously  called 
ropal)  are  discovered  ;  and  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
amber.  '  This  phenomenon,'  he  adds,  '  seems  to  tlirow  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  those  large  masses  of  ehctriim,  which  are 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast  of  Prussia,"  , 

Id  advancing  towards  that  branch  of  the  Amazons  called  Rio 
Negro,  the  country  became  rather  better  peopled.  Tribes  of 
forty  or  fifty  families  existed,  independent  of  the  missions,  but 
generally  in  hostility  with  each  other,  and  cherishing  animosities 
according  as  they  dwelt  in  the  territory  which  had  been  seized  on 
by  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portugueze.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Indians  of  the  neighbouring 
Portugueze  and  Spanish  villages  detest  each  other.  These  poor 
(  r  3  people 
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people  speak  only  the  American  tongue,  they  are  ignorant  of  what 
passes  '  beyond  the  great  salt-pool ;'  but  the  gowns  of  their  mis- 
sionaries are  of  a  different  colour,  and  this  displeases  them  ex- 
tremely. Here,  however,  the  natives  appeared  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  religion  of  their  own.  They  were  influenced  by  a 
Good  Principle  known  by  the  name  of  Cachim6na,Bnd  an  evil  one, 
Jolokiamo,  less  powerful,  but  more  artful  and  active.  The  chief 
symbol  of  their  worship  is  the  botuto,  or  sacred  trumpet,  a  tube 
of  baked  earth,  the  charge  of  which  is  confided  to  certain  old 
Indians,  who  affect  to  live  a  pure  life,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and 
to  inflict  on  themselves  flagellations,  fastings,  and  other  painful 
exercises. — Have  they  not,  we  may  fairly  ask,  adopted  these  prac- 
tices from  the  missionaries  ? — ^These  piaches,  as  they  are  named, 
who  are  at  once  priests,  physicians,  and  conjurors,  evoke  the  evil 
spirit  Jolokiamo,  by  certain  grotesque  dances,  which  the  mission- 
aries call  the  '  dance  of  the  devils.'  The  botuto,  too,  has  dances 
performed  in  honour  of  its  sacred  character.  Women  are  not 
permitted  to  see  this  marvellous  instrument,  whose,  sounds  de- 
clare the  will  of  the  great  spirit,  Cachimana.  '  If  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  even  by  accident,  they  are  put 
to  death  without  mercy.' 

As  M.  de  Humboldt  permits  nothing  to  escape  him,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  contested  points  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  connects 
the  two  rivers,  would  undergo  a  minute  investigation.  His  re- 
searches into  the  accounts  of  former  travellers,  historians,  and 
geographers,  occupy,  in  fact,  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  of  which 
no  abridgement,  that  we  could  make,  in  any  jeasonable  space, 
would  do  justice  to  the  author,  or  prove  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  with  our  travellers  down  the  Rio 
Negro,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  first  mission  is  that  of  Marva, 
displaying  an  agreeable  air  of  ease  and  prosperity,  and  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians ;  the  second  that  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  Davipe,  where  they  were  treated,  as  much  to  their  sur- 
prize as  delight,  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  wine.  Here  they  found 
considerable  quantities  of  the  mani  resin,  and  of  cordage  from  the 
chiquechique  palm,  which  M.  de  Humboldt  says  deserves  to  be 
better  known  in  Europe.  It  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  costs  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  cordage  of 
hemp. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Cassiquiare,  which  is  the  connnecting 
stream  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazons,  stands  the  fort  of 
San  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro,  on  the  Portugueze  boundary.  A  few 
dismounted  cannon  were  guarded  by  two  men,  and  three  or  four 
Indian  huts  surrounded  the  fort.     No  less  than  twelve  species  of 
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smiliix,  furnisliing  (he  sarsapariUa,  are  found  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  the  smibx  siphilitica  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the 
smi/ax  officinalis  of  the  river  Magdalena,  are  most  esteemed  on 
account  of  their  diuretic  properties. 

In  this  place  M.  de  Humboldt  found  in  the  posses^ioii  of  the 
Indiana,  certain  green  stones,  known  by  the  name  of  AmazoM 
stones,  '  because  the  natives  pretend,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  that  they  come  from  the  country '  of  the  women  without 
husbands/  or  '  women  living  alone.'  The  substance  of  these  green 
stones,  our  traveller  tells  us,  belongs  to  the  saussurite,  the  real  jade. 
It  takes  a  line  polish,  and  passes  from  apple-green  to  emerald 
green  ;  is  translucent  at  the  edges,  extremely  tenacious,  and  sono- 
rous to  such  a  degree,  that  when  cut  into  thin  plates  and  sitapeiided 
by  a  thread,  it  yields  an  almost  metallic  sound,  if  struck  by  another 
hard  body.  The  form  given  to  the  Amazon  stones  is  most  com- 
monly that  of  the  Persepolitan  cylinders,  longitudinally  perforated, 
and  loaded  with  inscriptions  and  figures.  '  It  is  not  the  Indians  of 
our  days,'  observes  M.  de  Humboldt,  '  that  pierced  such  hard 
substances,  giving  them  the  forms  of  animals  and  fruits.  Such 
works,  like  the  perforated  and  sculptured  emeralds,  which  arc 
found  in  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada  and  Quito,  denote  ante- 
rior civilization.'  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  natural  soil  of 
the  Amazon  stone  is  not  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  that 
both  the  river  and  the  stone  have  obtained  the  name  from  a  nation 
of  warlike  women,  whom  Father  Acuna  and  Oviedo  have  con- 
founded with  the  Amazons  of  the  ancient  world.  M.  de  la  Con- 
damine  brought  home  many  testimonials  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
I  new  world,  a  set  of  independent  women,  who  received  men  iulo 
their  society  in  the  month  of  April  only.  Both  Raleigh  and  Orel- 
lana  had  heard,  and  have  recounted  the  exploits,  of  the  warlike 
republic  of  women  without  husbands.  The  missionary  Gili  tells 
us  that  Aikeambenanoes  (the  Tamanac  name  for  these  Amazons) 
is  a  compound  word  signifying  women  living  alone,  and  he  learned, 
he  says,  from  an  Indian  that  such  a  community  did  exist, — that 
their  chief  occupation  was  the  fabrication  of  sarbacans  and  other 
weapons  of  war;  that  they  had  intercourse  once  a  year  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  that  all  the  mate  children  were  killed  in 
their  infancy.  Our  traveller's  ovm  idea  is,  that  women,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  America,  wearied  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  which 
!  they  were  held  by  the  men,  may  have  occasionally  united  them- 
^  selves  together,  as  fugitive  negroes  sometimes  do ;  and  that  tlie 
I  desire  of  preserving  their  independence  rendered  thent  warriors  ; 
but  that  the  account  of  them,  like  most  other  traditions,  has  been 
L      grossly  exaggerated. 

^H^^n  the  mth  May,  they  entered  the  Cassiquiare,  which  was  to 
^^^^^  conduct 
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conduct  them  once  more  into  the  Oroonoko.  The  banks  of  this 
stream  are  thickly  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  dimensions ; 
the  air  was  stagnant,  heated  and  humid,  and  the  torment  of  the 
mosquettoes  augmented  in  proportion  as  they  increased  the  dis- 
tance from  Rio  Negro.  In  this  unwholesome  atmosphere  they 
passed  twelve  miserable  days,  during  which  they  scarcely  saw  the 
sun  or  a  star,  so  dense  a  fog  hung  over  the  bordering  forests. 
The  state  of  the  Christian  settlements  on  this  river  is  so  deplor- 
able, that  on  the  whole  extent  of  its  course,  about  fifty  leagues, 
there  are  not  to  be  found  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

At  the  mission  of  Mandavac,  the  good  father  complained  of  his 
having  spent  '  twenty  years  of  mosquettos  in  the  bosques  del 
Cassiquiare,'  witnessing,  in  dreary  solitude,  the  atrocious  crimes  of 
his  flock,  which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor  punish :  among 
other  abominations,  he  stated  that  an  Indian  alcade  had,  a  few 
years  before,  eaten  one  of  his  wives,  after  having  taken  her  to  his 
plantation,  and  fattened  her.     M.  de  Humboldt  seems  disposed 
to  believe  not  only,  in  this  story,  but  in  that  of  the  anthropo- 
phagous  Indians;  for,  in  giving  the   history  of  one   Cocuy,  a 
M'arrior  chief,  who  had  his  harem  of  \vomen,  of  whom  he  devoured 
the  fairest  and  the  fattest ;  he  observes,  '  /  have  no  doubt,  that 
Cocuy  was  a  little  of  a  cannibal.'     An  old  Indian  captain,  who 
attended  our  travellers  in  their  herborizations,  assured  them  that, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  seen  almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
countries  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  eat  human  flesh,  but,  '  that 
it  was  only  that  of  enemies,  taken  in  battle.'     Stories  of  canni- 
balism have  existed  in   all  ages  and  countries ;    it  marks  the 
extreme   of  savage  ferocity,   and  it  is  related  by  one  tribe  of 
another,  to  inspire  terror,  or  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  their  cha- 
racter.    The  Spaniards,   meeting  with   most   opposition   from 
the  bold  and  warlike  Caribees,  rendered  them  odious  by  making 
the  names  of  Carib  and  cannibal  synonimous,  and,  in  consequence 
of  ft,  condemning  the  whole  nation  to  slavery.     Some  time  after, 
when  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  was  made  manifest,  it  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  grave  historian  Herrera,  that  these  people  were 
cured  of  their  cannibal  appetites   by  devouring   a  Dominican 
monk ;  '  they  all  fell  sick  of  him,'  says  he, '  and  would  no  longer 
eat  either  monks  or  laymen.'    We  have  always  set  our  faces 
against  vague  reports  of  human  beings  feeding  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  from  choice.     To  devour  the  flesh  of  enemies  from 
a  savage  thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  proceeding  unhappily  not  con- 
fined to  the  Indians  of  the  woods  and  wilds  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent :  in  the  midst  of  that  capital  which  presumes  to  take  the 
lead  in  science  and  civilization,  scenes  of  this  kind  have  taken 
pluce,   which  would  disgrace   the   most  ferocious   Indians  of 
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America^  yet  it  would  be  surely  incorrect  to  say  that  Frenchmen 
delighted  to  feast  on  human  flesh.  We  can  also  conceive,  (indeed 
the  fact  is  sufficiently  well  authenticated,)  that  men  pressed  by 
hunger  may  feed  on  human  flesh ;  but  not  from  choice :  we  be- 
lieve nothing  of  that  ^  vitiated  appetite/  or,  as  our  author  ex- 
presses it,  in  the  case  of  Cocuy,  that  ^  peculiar  predilection,'  which 
would  fatten  a  favourite  mistress  for  the  sake  of  feeding  upon  her. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  he  has  been  very  happy  in  the  instance 
which  he  has  brought  forward,  ^  among  the  terrible  and  well- 
ascertained  examples'  of  anthropophagy  from  dire  necessity. 
'  In  Egypt,  (he  says)  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  habit  of 
eating  human  flesh  pervaded  all  classes  of  society  ;  extraordinary 
snares  were  spread  for  physicians  in  particular.  They  were 
called  to  attend  persons  who  pretended  to  be  sick,  but  who 
were  only  hungry ;  and  it  was  not  in  order  to  be  consulted,  but 
devoured.'  This  absurd  story  is  collected  from  De  Sacy's  trans- 
lation of  '  An  Account  of  Egypt,  by  Abd-Allatif,'  whom  M.  de 
Humboldt  calls  '  an  historian  of  great  veracity.'  Our  impression 
of  this  Mahomedan's  '  veracity'  is  somewhat  different,  on  recol- 
lecting him  to  be  the  same  man  who  saw  on  the  faces  of  the 
pyramids  of  Giza,  as  many  inscriptions  as  would  fill  ten  thousand 
volumes !  We  attach  about  the  same  degree  of  credit  to  the  two 
stories — that  is  ^o  say,  we  do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  either. 

The  innumerable  swarms  of  ants  and  other  insects,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  air,  render  it  next 
to  impossible  to  cultivate  any  of  the  culinary  plants  of  Europe.' 
If  a  missionary  would  enjoy  a  sallad,  he  fills  an  old  boat  with 
mould  and  suspends  it  between  two  trees,  or  places  it  on  a  scaf- 
fold. As  the  travellers  approached  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  the  luxuriousness  of  the  vegetation  increased  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  There  was  no  longer  a  beach :  a  palisade  of 
tufted  trees  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  appearing  like  a  canal 
of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  width,  bordered  by  two  enormous 
walls,  clothed  with  lianas  and  foliage.  No  human  creature  ap- 
peared, in  these  forests.  *  Not  five  boats,'  says  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, '  pass  annually  by  the  Cassiquiare ;  and  since  we  left 
Maypures,  that  is,  for  a  whole  month,  we  had  not  met  one  living 
soul  on  the  rivers  which  we  went  up,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  missions.' 

On  the  2 1  st  May,  they  once  more  entered  the  bed  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  three  leagues  below  the  mission  of  Esmeralda.  Opposite 
to  the  point  where  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko  takes  place, 
the  granite  group  of  Duida  rises  in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet.  At  the  foot  of 
diis   moiintahi  lies   Esmeralda,   the  most   solitary   and   remote 
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Christian  settlement  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko-— it  is  a  little  hamlet 
with  eighty  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain,  bathed  by 
rills  of  black,  but  limpid  waters,  and  decorated  with  clumps  of 
the  Mauritia  palm,  the  sago  tree  of  America.  Here  lai^e  pine- 
apples are  found,  of  a  delicious  flavour,  growing  solitary  among 
the  grasses,  like  our  colchicum  autumnale;  while  the  karatas, 
another  species  of  the  bromelia,  is  described  as  asocta/  plant,  iike 
our  whortles  and  heaths. 

No  missionary  resides  at  Esmeralda.  A  monk,  living  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  leagues,  visits  the  spot  five  or  six  times  a  ye^r, 
to  celebrate  mass  ;  but  an  old  officer,  who  took  our  travellers  for 
Catalonian  shopkeepers,  received  them  very  cordially,  and  on  see- 
ing their  packages  of  brown  paper  used  in  drying  their  plants, 
pitied  their  ignorance  in  bringing  to  the  mission  such  kind  of 
merchandize,  where,  says  he,  we  write  so  little.  This  veteran 
united  in  his  person  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority;  he 
taught  the  children  to  count  their  beads ;  he  rang  the  bells ;  and 
in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  church,  he  some- 
times employed  his  staff  of  office  in  a  manner  not  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  natives.  Among  the  congregation  were  several 
mulattos  and  copper-coloured  people,  who  fancied  they  were 
white,  and  called  themselves  Spaniards,  because  they  were  not 

Juite  so  red  as  the  Indians  :  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  male- 
ictors,  who  had  been  banished  from  the  lower  parts  of  Guyana, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation.  Not  a  cow  or  a  horse 
IS  to  be  found ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  so  indolent  as  to  be  fi-e- 
quently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  smoked  monkey-hams, 
and  flour  of  the  pounded  bones  of  fish ;  cultivating  nothing  but  a 
little  cassava  and  a  few  plantains — '  yet,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
'  the  site  of  the  mission  is  highly  picturesque ;  the  surrounding 
country  is  lovely,  and  of  great  fertility.  1  never  saw  clusters  of 
plantains  of  so  large  a  size  as  these ;  and  indigo,  sugar,  and  cacao 
might  be  produced  in  abundance,  if  any  trouble  were  taken  for 
their  cultivation.'  This  spot  obtained  its  n^me  and  temporary 
celebrity  from  a  mineralogical  error.  '  The  granites  of  Duida  and 
Maraguaca  contain,  in  open  veins,  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of 
them  of  great  transparency,  others  coloured  by  chlorit,  or  blended 
with  actmote ;'  and  these  were  taken  for  diamonds  and  emeralds. 
This  delusion  has  long  since  vanished,  and  Esmeralda  is  now  re- 
garded by  the  monks  as  a  place  of  banishment  and  malediction. 

It  is  still  famous,  however,  for  the  fabrication  of  that  active  and 
deadly  poison  employed  by  the  Indians  in  war,  in  the  chase,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  gastric  obstructions,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
curare.  Like  the  woorara,  the  ticuna,  the  upas-tieute,  and  some 
other  vegetable  poisons,  it  destroys  only  when  introduced  into 

the 
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the  vascular  eystem.  It  is  extracted  from  n  liana,  or  creeper, 
called  fiijiico  de  muvacure,  a  plant  of  the  Btrychnos  family,  and 
of  which  the  bark  and  a  part  of  the  alburnum  contain  thb 
terrible  poison.  An  old  Indian,  whom  M.  de  Humboldt  visited 
while  preparing  the  curare,  observed,  that  it  was  better  than 
that  black  powder  used  by  the  white  people^  which  makes  a 
noise,  whereas,  ours,  said  he, '  kills  silently.'  Taken  internally, 
the  natives  consider  it  as  an  excellent  stomachic ;  and  the 
missioaaries  maintain,  that  the  desh  of  animals  is  never  so 
good  as  when  they  have  been  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 
Father  Zea,  who  accompanied  our  travellers,  had  a  live  fowl  and 
an  arrow  brought  to  his  hammock  every  morning,  not  choosing 
to  confide  the  important  operation  of  pricking  it  in  the  right 
place  to  any  other  person.  It  took  two  or  three  minutes  to  kill 
a  large  bird  by  pricking  it  in  the  thigh;  and  it  was  sometimes  ten 
or  twelve  before  a  pig  or  a  pecori  expired. 

'When  we  reached  Esmeralda,' says  M.  de  Humboldt,  '  the 
Indians  were  just  returned  from  an  excursion  which  they  had 
made  to  the  eastward,  to  gather^ums ;  and  their  arrival  was  ce- 
lebrated by  a  festival.'  The  juvia,  a  species  of  palm,  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic  trees  of  the  New  World,  and  is  found  in  a 
wild  stale  in  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko:  though  not 
more  than  two  or  thiee  feet  in  diameter,  it  frequently  attains  the 
height  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  fruit  ia  generally 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child,  and  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
nuts  in  each  pericarp;  they  are  of  a  triangular  form,  and  are  sold 
in  this  country  and  Portugal  under  the  name  of  Brazil  chesnuts. 
When  fresh,  their  taste  is  most  agreeable.  The  fruit  falls  to  the 
ground,  our  traveller  says,  '  with  a  tremendous  noise,'  when  the 
monkeys,  the  manavires,  the  squirrels,  the  cavies,  the  parrots,  and 
the  macaws  catch  the  signal,  and  hasten  to  the  spot  to  dispute 
the  prey.  They  have  all  strength  enough  to  break  the  ligneous 
tegument  of  the  seed ;  they  get  out  the  kernel  and  carry  it  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  'A  tale  is  very  current,'  M.de  Humboldt  says, 
'  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  that  the  capucliin  and 
cacajao  monkeys  place  themselves  in  a  circle,  and,  by  striking 
the  shell  witli  a  stone,  succeed  in  opening  it.'  These  monkeys,  it 
is  added,  are  taught  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  to  throw  down  the 
ripe  nuts.  This  we  can  readily  believe,  as  the  simia  carpolegus 
(the  bruit  of  the  Malaya)  is  trained  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra 
to  ascend  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  *  the  ripe  ones  of  which,'  says  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  '  he 
selects  with  great  judgment,  and  pulls  no  more  than  he  is 
ordered.'* 
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'  The  festival  was  celebrated  by  dancing,  and  by  all  the  excesses 
of  the  most  savage  intoxication^  which  lasted  for  several  days. 
The  women,  however,  were  excluded  from  the  entertaiinment ; 
their  business  was  to  serve  the  men  with  fermented  liquors,  palm- 
cabbage,  cakes  made  of  fish  flour,  and  other  delicate  viands  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion ;  among  which  were  large  roasted  mon- 
keys blackened  by  smoke.  M.  de  Humboldt  says  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  anthropomorphous  animals  are  placed,  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  a  wooden  grating,  to  be  broiled  and  blacrkened 
at  the  same  time,  is  singularly  disagreeable  to  the  eyes  of  eivilized 
man,  and  that  *  on  seeing  the  natives  devour  the  arm  or  leg  of  a 
roasted  monkey,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  habit  of 
eating  animals,  that  so  much  resemble  man  in  their  physical- 
organization,  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  contributed  to  diminish  the 
horror  of  anthropophagy  among  savages/ 

At  this  festival,  the  Indian  men  (for  the  women,  as  we  have  said, 
took  no  part  in  it)  danced  in  a  circle  with  most  consummate  gravity, 
to  the  slow  and  plaintive  sounds  of  a  series  of  reeds  of  unequal 
length,  resembling  the  pipe  of  Pan ;  the  uniting  of  these  reeds, 
and  drawing  from  them  a  succession  of  sounds  by  passing  thein 
before  the  lips,  is,  according  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  a  simple  idea, 
such  as  naturally  presented  itself  to  every  nation.  '  The  Greeks,' 
he  observes,  '  said,  with  truth,  that  reeds  had  contributed  to  sub- 
jugate nations  by  furnishing  arrows ;  to  soften  men's  manners  by 
the  charms  of  music,  and  to  unfold  their  understanding  by  afford- 
ing the  first  instruments  for  tracing  letters' — uses  which,  he 
thinks,  mark  three  different  periods  in  the  history  of  nations :  the 
tribes  of  the  Oroonoko  have  as  yet,  he  says,  attained  merely  the 
first  step  of  dawning  civilization, '  the  reed  serving  them  only  as 
an  instrument  of  war  and  of  hunting  :*— -on  his  own  principle,  they 
have  reached  the  second. 

Languid  and  weak  from  bad  and  scanty  food,  the  perpetual 
torment  of  insects,  and  a  protracted  voyage  in  narrow  and  damp 
boats,  our  travellers  left  the  mission  of  £smeralda  on  the  23d  of 
May,  not  sorry  to  set  the  head  of  their  boat  down  the  stream.  The 
banks  were  on  both  sides  entirely  deserted,  and  M.  de  Humboldt 
observes,  that  ^  there  is  something  melancholy  and  painful  in  this 
aspect  of  a  river,  in  which  not  even  a  fisherman's  canoe  is  seen.' 
It  has  not  however  been  always  thus.  Besides  the  painted 
pottery  frequently  dug  up  in  the  forests;  here  and  in  other  parts 
of  Guayana, he  says,  'rude  figures  resembling  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  different  animals,  are  found  traced  on  the  hardest  rocks  of 
granite,  and  attest  the  anterior  existence  of  a  people,  very  different 
from  those  who  became  known  to  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.'    We  cannot  follow  M.  de  Humboldt  in  the  speculations 
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to  will ui J  these  sciilplureii  rocks  give  rise;  but  we  may  without 
difficulty  accede  to  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them.  '  I 
do  oot  assert  that  these  figures  prove  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
iron,  or  that  they  denote  a  very  advanced  degree  of  culture  ;  but 
even  on  the  supposition,  that  instead  of  being  symbolical,  they 
are  the  fruits  of  the  idleness  of  huntiug  nations,  we  must  still  ad- 
mit an  anterior  race  of  men,  very  different  from  those  who  now 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Orooiiuko  and  the  Rupunuri.'  As  we 
meet  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  sort  of  performances  by  the  uu- 
instructed  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa,  we  should  certainly 
deem  them  '  the  fruits  of  idleness'  in  both  cases. 

Proceeding  down  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
our  travellers  reached  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  in  thirty-five 
hours  from  Esmeralda.  It  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Ventuari,  which,  next  to  the  Guaviare,  is  perhaps  the  largest 
tributary  stream  of  the  Oroonoko.  The  village  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants,  and  considerable  traces  of 
industry  were  manifest;  but  the  best  part  of  the  produce  was 
reserved  for  the  Church.  lliey  were  in  daily  expectation  of  a 
massive  silver  lamp  purchased  by  the  labour  of  the  neophytes. 
'L.et  us  hope,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt, '  that  after  the  arrival  of  this 
lamp,  they  will  think  also  of  clothing  the  Indians,  of  procuring  for 
tbem  some  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  of  assembling  their 
children  in  a  school.' 

Oa  the  27th  May  they  reached  Sau  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  and 
were  lodged  in  the  same  house  as  when  going  up  the  rivera  month 
before.  The  president  of  the  missions,  who  resides  here,  was 
not  at  all  easy  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  journey  made  by  our 
travellers;  and  at  their  departure  pressed  M.  de  Humboldt 
earnestly  to  leave  a  writing  in  his  hands,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
good  order  that  prevailed  in  the  Christian  settlements  on  the" 
Oroonoko,  and  the  mildness  with  which  the  natives  were  generally 
treated.  He  convinced  this  worthy  ecclesiastic,  however,  that 
the  testimony  of  a  heretic,  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  missions,  when  he  was,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnmana  archly  say,  en  el  poder  de  los  friiyles,  (in  the  power  of 
the  mouks,)  might  have  somewhat  of  a  suspicious  appearance,  as 
rather  compelled  than  voluntary  :  and  he  ventured  to  offer,  in  lieu 
of  it,  some  good  advice  as  to  tlie  treatment  of  the  Indians ;  but, 
observes  M.  de  Humboldt,  '  I  believe  the  president  wished  that 
these  who  gather  plants  and  examine  rocks  would  renounce  that 
indiscreet  interest  in  the  copper-coloured  race,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  human  society  in  general.' 

On  the  27lh  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mataveni,  and 
the  following  day  the  great  cataract  of  Maypures  or  Quittnna.    On 
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the  morning  of  the  Slat  they  passed  the  rapids  of  Guahiboes  and 
Garcita^  and  in  the  evening  landed  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
in  order  to  visit  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe,  the  sepulchre  of  a  whole 
nation  now  lost.  The  account  of  this  visit  is  suflSciently  curious 
lo  induce  us  to  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

^  We  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  danger,  a  steep 
rock  of  granite,  entirely  bare.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  &x  the  foot  on  its  smooth  and  sloping  surface,  if  large  cr^'stals  of 
feldspar,  resisting  decomposition,  did  not  stand  out  from  the  rock, 
and  furnish  points  of  support.  Scarcely  had  we  attained  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  when  we  beheld  with  astonishment  the  singular 
aspect  of  the  surroundins  country.  The  foamy  bed  of  the  waters  is 
filled  with  an  archipelago  of  islands  covered  with  palm-trees. 
Toward  the  west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  stretch  the 
savannahs  of  the  Meta  and  the  Casanare.  They  resembled  a  sea  of 
verdure,  the  misty  horizon  of.  which  was  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Its  orb,  resembling  a  globe  of  fire,  suspended  over  the 
plain ;  and  the  solitary  Peak  of  Uniana,  which  appeared  more  lofly 
from  being  wrapped  in  vapours  that  softened  its  outline ;  all  contribu- 
ted to  augment  the  majesty  of  the  scene.  Near  us  the  eye  looked 
down  into  a  deep  valley,  enclosed  on  ever}'  side.  Birds  of  prey  and 
goatsuckers  winged  their  lonely  flight  in  this  inaccessible  circus.  We 
found  a  pleasure  in  following  with  the  eye  their  fleeting  shadows,  as 
they  glided  slowly  over  the  flanks  of  the  rock. 

'  A  narrow  ridge  led  us  to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  supported  immense  blocks  of  granite.  These  masses 
are  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter;  and  their  form  Is  so  per- 
fectly spherical,  that,  appearing  to  touch  the  soil  only  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  points,  it  might  be  supposed,  at  the  least  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, they  would  roll  into  the  abyss.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  where  else  a  similar  phenomenon,  amid  the  decompositions 
of  granitic  soils.  If  the  balls  rested  on  a  rock  of  a  different  nature,  as 
it  happens  in  the  blocks  of  Jura,  we  might  suppose,  that  they  had 
been  rounded  by  the  action  of  water,  or  thrown  out  by  the  force  of 
an  elastic  fluid ;  but  their  position  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  alike 
granitic  makes  it  more  probable,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  pro- 
gressive decomposition  of  the  rock. 

*  The  most  remote  part  of  the  valley  is  covered  by  a  thick  forest. 
In  this  shady  and  solitary  spot,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  mountain, 
the  cavern  of  Ataruipe  opens  itself;  it  is  less  a  cavern  than  a  jutting 
rock,  in  which  the  waters  have  scooped  a  vast  hollow,  when,  in  the 
ancient  revolutions  of  our  planet,  they  attained  that  height.  We 
soon  reckoned  in  this  tomb  of  a  whole  extinct  tribe  near  six  hundred 
skeletons  well  preserved,  and  so  regularly  placed,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  make  an  error  in  their  number.  Every  skeleton  re- 
poses in  a  sort  of  basket,  made  of  the  petioles  of  the  palm-tree. 
These  baskets,  which  the  natives  call  mapires,  have  the  form  of  a 
square  bag.    Their  size  is  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  dead  ;  there 
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are  some  for  infants  cut  off  at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  We  saw 
them  from  ten  inches  to  three  feet  four  incbes  long,  the  skeletons  in 
them  being  bent  together.  Tliey  are  all  ranged  near  each  other,  and 
are  so  entire,  that  not  a  rib,  or  a,  phalanx  is  wanting.  The  bones 
have  been  prepared  in  three  different  manners,  either  whitened  in  the 
air  and  the  sun ;  dyed  red  with  onnto,  a  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  bixa  orellana;  or,  like  real  mummies,  varnished  with  odo- 
riferous resins,  and  enveloped  in  leaves  of  the  heliconia  or  of  the 
.  plantain  tree.  The  Indians  related  to  us,  that  the  fresh  corpse  is 
placed  in  damp  ground,  in  order  that  the  desh  may  be  consumed  by 
degrees ;  some  months  after,  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  flesh  remaining 
on  the  bones  is  scraped  off  with  sharp  stones.  Several  hordes  in 
Guyana  still  observe  this  custom.  Earthen  vases  half-baked  are 
found  near  the  maptres,  or  baskets.  They  appear  to  contain  the  bones 
of  the  same  family.  The  largest  of  these  vases,  or  funeral  urns,  are 
three  feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  long.  Their  colour  is  greenish 
gray  ;  and  their  oval  form  is  sufficiently  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
handles  are  made  in  the  shape  of  crocodiles,  or  serpents;  the  edge  is 
bordered  with  meanders,  labyrinths,  and  real  grecquea,  in  straight 
lines  variously  combined.  Such  paintings  are  found  in  every  zone, 
among  nations  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  either  with  respect  to 
the  spot  which  they  occupy  on  the  globe,  or  to  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization which  they  have  attained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  mis- 
sion of  Maypures  still  execule  thera  on  their  commonest  pollery ; 
they  decorate  the  bucklers  of  the  Otaheiteans,  the  fishing  implements 
of  ihe  Eskimoes,  the  walls  of  the  Mexican  palace  of  Mitla,  and  the 
vases  of  ancient  Greece.  Every  where  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  the 
satae  forms  Hatters  the  eye,  as  the  cadenced  repetition  of  sounds 
soothes  the'ear.  Analogies  founded  on  the  internal  nature  of  our 
feelings,  on  the  natural  dispositions  of  our  intellect,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  on  the  filiation  and  the  ancient  connections  of 
nations.' — p,  6l5. 

M.  de  Humboldt  assigns  many  reasons  for  concluding  that 
some  of  these  maptres  and  painted  vases  could  not  be  more  than 
a  century  old.  Several  families  of  the  Atures  still  existed  in  1 767 ; 
and  our  travellers  saw  an  old  parrot  at  Maypures,  which  '  was 
not  understoodj  because  it  spoke  the  language  of  those  people.' 
They  found  the  skulls  of  an  European  race  mingled  with  the 
skeletons  of  the  natives,  and  preserved  with  the  same  care. 

'We  withdrew  (says  M.  de  Humboldt  in  one  of  those  descriptive 
and  picturesque  passages  which  flow  with  such  sweetnessand  simplicity 
from  his  pen)  in  silence  from  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe.  It  was  one  of 
those  calm  and  serene  nights,  which  are  so  common  in  the  torrid  zone. 
The  stars  shone  with  a  mild  and  planetary  light.  Their  scintillation  was 
scarcely  sensible  at  the  horizon,  which  seemed  illumined  hy  the  great 
nebula  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  in- 
sects spread  a  reddish  light  on  the  ground,  loaded  with  plants,  and  re- 
splendent with  these  living  and  moving  dies,  as  if  the  stars  of  the  lirma- 
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ment  hud  sunk  down  on  the  savannah.  On  quitting  the  cavern,  we 
stopped  several  times  to  admire  the  beauty  of  this  singular  scene.  The 
odoriferous  vanilla,  and  festoons  of  bignonia,  decorated  the  entrance; 
and  above,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  arrowy  branches  of  the  palm- 
trees  waved  murmuring  in  the  air/ — p.  623. 

The  situation  of  Uruana  is  extremely  picturesque.  Granite 
rocks  rise  in  the  form  of  pillars,  and  rear  their  heads  above  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest.  No  where  does  the  Oroo- 
noko  display  a  more  majestic  aspect;  more  than  three  miles  in 
width,  it  flows  without  a  winding  like  a  vast  canal.  This  mlission 
is  peopled  by  the  Otomacs,  a  tribe  in  the  rudest  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  presenting,  as  we  are  told,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
physiological  phenomena.  ^  They  eat  earth ;  ths^t  is,  they  swallow 
every  day,  during  several  months,  very  considerable  quantities, 
to  appease  hunger,  without  injuring  their  health.'  These  people 
are  of  robust  constitutions ;  hideous  in  appearance,  savage,  vin- 
dictive, ravenous,  and  passionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors. 
Their  usual  food  is  fish,  the  catching  of  which  is  necessarily  sus- 
pended during  the  inundations ;  it  is  then  that  they  swallow  such 
quantities  of  earth;  and  surprizing,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  as  it 
may  appear,  they  do  not  become  lean  during  the  long  lent  of  the 
overflow.  In  their  huts  were  found  balls  of  this  earth,  (a  very 
fine  and  unctuous  clay  of  a  yellowish  gray  colour,)  often  of  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  piled  up  in  pyramids  three  or  four  feet 
high. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  twenty  pages  of  inquiry 
into  the  use  of  earths  by  various  p'eople,  as  an  article  of  food; 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  question, 
he  collects  all  the  facts  and  authorities  that  exist  on  the  subject, 
from  the  balls  of  the  Otomacs,  to  the  steinb utter  of  the  quarry- 
men  of  Kiffhoeuser,  *  who  spread  a  very  fine  clay  upon  their  bread, 
instead  of  butter,  and  find  it  singularly  filling  and  easy  of  digestion.' 

On  the  7th  June  pur  travellers  left  Uruana,  and  in  ten  days 
reached  Angostura,  the  capital  of  Guyana,  having  onade,  in 
seventy-five  days,  a  voyage  of  500  leagues  almost  wholly  on 
great  rivers,  and  generally  stretched  at  full  length,  (not  quite  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  the  Persian 
court,)  in  a  narrow  canoe,  under  a  burning  sky,  and  surrounded 
by  swarms  of  musquitoes.  ^  Coming  from  an  almost  desert  coun- 
try, we  were  struck,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  *  with  the  bustle 
of  a  town,  which  has  only  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Humble 
dwellings  appeared  to  us  magnificent,  and  every  person  with 
whom  we  conversed,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  superior  intel- 
ligence.' We  can  readily  enter  into  his  feelings,  when  he  saw 
for  the  first  time,  *  wheaten  bread  on  the  governor's  table.' 
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And  here  wc  must  take  leave  of  tlie  present  portion  of  the  work, 
the  remainder  of  this  volume  (about  a  hundred  and  eighty  pages) 
being  occupied  with  geographical  details  on  the  delta,  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  on  the  voyages  and  travels  which  have  been 
performed  ou  this  magnificent  river  and  its  numerous  branches; 
and  more  particularly  with  a  review  of  the  old  writers  on  the  equi- 
noctial regions  on  the  New  Continent,  the  hazardous  enter- 
prizes  to  discover  the  country  of  the  El  Dorado,  or  Gilded  Man, 
(el  rey  o'  hombre  dorado,)  and  the  numberless  traditions  on  the 
subject,  These,  together  with  those  of  the  lake  Parime,  or  while 
sea,  and  the  city  of  Manoa,  have  long  been  exploded  by  sober 
geographers:  yet  were  they  not  without  some  foundation.  It  was 
natural  that  they,  whose  sole  object  was  the  search  after  gold, 
should,  in  their  ignorance,  mistake  for  gold  all  that  glittered ;  and 
Raleigh,  in  the  south,  no  more  meant  to  deceive,  than  Frobisher 
(vtith  his  '  marcasites  of  gold')  did  in  the  north,  when  he  gave  a 
description  of  '  that  gilded  king  (el  dorado)  whose  chamberlains, 
furnished  with  long  aarbncans,  blew  powdered  gold  every  morn- 
ing over  his  body,  having  first  besmeared  it  with  aromatic  oils'; 
or  when  he  asserted  that  '  every  mountain,  every  stone  in  the 
forests  of  the  Oroonoko,  shines  like  the  precious  metals;'  and 
that '  if  it  be  not  gold,  it  is  the  madre  del  oro.'  It  was  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  age  that  made  both  these  intrepid  adventurers 
mistake  the  spangles  of  mica  for  the  dust  of  gold. 

To  say  merely  that  we  have  been  pleased  witli  the  narrative 
and  observations  which  this  circumnavigation  (for  we  may  so  call 
it)  of  five  great  rivers  of  America,  tbe  Apure,  the  Oroonoko,  the 
Atabapo,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Cassiquiare,  has  produced, 
would  convey  but  an  imperfect  expression  of  our  own  feelings,  and 
of  that  tribute  to  the  merits  of  M.  de  Humboldt  to  which  he  is 
so  eminently  entitled.  The  views  he  has  taken  of  this  magnifi- 
cent country  are  so  clear,  detailed,  and  comprehensive,  that  the 
reader  has  perpetually  before  him  a  panorama  of  the  surrounding 
objects  as  he  travels  along.  The  features  of  the  route,  it  is  true,  ape 
of  the  grandest  and  most  striking  description  j  but  where  the  lord 
of  the  creation  plays  so  subordinate  a  part  as  in  the  forests  of  the 
Equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  World,  it  required  the  talent  and  the 
research  of  a  H  umboldt  to  give  tohis  observations  and  descriptions 
that  degree  of  interest  which  those  volumes  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess. Dull  and  wearisome  as  many  parts  of  his  discussions  cer- 
tainly are,  we  toil  through  them  with  the  certainty  that  some  inge- 
nious theory,  some  beautiful  Illustration,  some  curious  facts  will 
be  brought  to  elucidate  the  point  in  <iuestion.  Nothing  is  left  un- 
described  by  the  author,  nothing  uudefiued ;  indeed,  if  he  have 
any  fault,  beside  that  of  indulging   too  much  in  scientificnl  and 
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philosophical  dissertations,  it  is  that  of  being  too  minute  and  dis' 
cursive  in  his  physical  researches.  The  subject,  however,  is  im- 
portant, and  of  increasing  interest; — but  we  must  stop;  and  we 
cannot  better  conclude  this  article,  than  with  the  author's  conchi- 
ding  paragraph : 

*  I  have  described  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume  the  vast  provinces 
of  Venesuela  and  Spanish  Guyana.  While  examining  their  natural 
limits,  their  climate,  and  their  productions,  I  have  discussed  the  influ- 
ence produced  by  the  configuration  of  the  soil  oii- agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  more  or  less  rapid  progress  of  society.  I  have  successively 
passed  over  the  three  regions  that  succeed  each  other  from  north  to  south; 
from  the  Mediterranean  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  forests  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  and  of  the  Amazon.  The  fertile  land  of  the  shore,  the  centre 
of  af^ricultural  riches,  is  succeeded  by  the  steppes,  inhabited  by  pastoral 
tribes.  These  steppes  are  in  their  turn  bordered  by  the  region  of  fo- 
rests, the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy,  I  will  not  say  liberty,  which  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  civilization,  but  a  savage  independence.  On  the 
limit  of  these  two  latter  zones  the  struggle  now  exists,  which  will  decide 
the  emancipation  and  future  prosperity  of  America.  The  changes  which 
are  preparing  cannot  efface  the  individual  character  of  each  region ;  but 
the  manners  and  condition  of 'the  inhabitants  will  assume  a  more  uni- 
form colour.  This  consideration  perhaps  adds  an  interest  to  a  tour, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  ipih  century.  We  like  to  se6  traced  in 
the  same  picture  the  civilized  nations  of  the  shore,  and  the  feeble.re- 
mains  of  the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko,  who  know  no  other  worship  than 
that  of  the  powers  of  nature  ;  and  who,  like  the  Germans  of  Tacitus, 
deomm  nominibus  appellant  secretum  illudf  quod  sold  reverentid  xident* — 
p.  863. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  from    1754  to   1758.     By  James,  Earl  of 
Waldegrave,  &c.     London.      1821.    Small  4to.     pp.176. 

TAMES,  second  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  the  author  of  these  Memoirs, 
^  \vas  the  great  grandson  of  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  grandfather,  a  roman- 
catholie,  was  created  a  baron  by  his  royal  father-in-law,  followed 
him  into  exile,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1689.  His  son,  however,  be- 
came a  protestant  in  ll^^y  and  was  successively  created  Viscount 
Chewton  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  His 
eldest  son,  born  in  1715,  was  the  author  of  these  Memoirs,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1741  ;  and  in  1743,  notwithstanding  his 
Jacobite  connexions,  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  by 
the  personal  favour  of  Qeorge  IL 

*  Such  offices  were  then  held  in  high  estimation ;  they  often  led  to 
favour  and  greatness.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  those  times  to  be  more 
greedy  of  imaginary  honours,  than  obsequious  to  real  power.  Noble- 
men of  the  first  rank  sought  with  avidity  employments  which  their 
descendants  regard  with  indifference,  or  reject  with  disdain,  as  badges 

of 
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of  dependence,  raiher  thun  marks  of  disiirietion  or  importance.' — 
Introdaotion,  p,  viii. 

This  observation  uf  llie  editor  is  very  just;  and  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting, nor  foreign  from  uur  subject,  lo  esamine  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  such  a  cliange — for  we  do  not  believe  that  men,  high  or 
low,  are  more  disinterested  or  less  ambitious  now  than  they  were  a 
reign  or  two  ago.  We  are  aware  that  the  alteration  is  attributed 
exclusivelt/  lo  a  spirit  of  independence;  and  that  a  philosophical 
indifference  to  court-favour  is  considered  as  one  of  the  resuha  of 
'  the  force  of  public  opinion.'  There  is  some  truth  in  this:  the 
motives  and  actions  of  public  men,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
may  be  connected  with  the  goventinent,  are  liable  to  such  niisre- 
preseututions — and  on  the  other  hand — those  who  oppose  the 
Court  and  reject  its  honours  are  so  naturally  the  objects  of  popular 
applause,  that  the  same  vanity  which  formerly  courted  the  smiles 
of  kings  now  Hatters  a  more  noisy  but  not  a  more  discriminutin}; 
or  honourable  patron. 

But  there  is  also  another  circumstance  which  has  still  more 
tended  lo  lower  the  rale  of  such  offices  as  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber 
— we  mean  the  alteration  in  the  modes  of  the  private  life  of  our 
sovereigns: — such  places  gave,  as  the  editor  says,  hi  die  reign  of 
George  I  [.,  access  to  the  king's  presence  and  opportunities  of  inter- 
course and  of  influence  ;  but  his  late  Majesty's  domestic  laste  and 
habits  (and  probably  the  general  Influence  of  the  age  co-operating 
with  those  tastes  and  habits)  induced  him  to  get  rid,  as  much  as  he 
could,  of  the  Irksome  ostentation  of  his  rank,  and  to  live,  as  far  as 
he  might,  as  a  private  genlleman.  One  by  one,  the  pride,  pomp 
and  clrcumstauces  of  the  court,  (as  It  was  undei stood  in  the  times  of 
our  grandfathers,)  vanished — the  loya)  circle  became  matter  uf  per- 
sonal selection  rather  than  of  ofliclal  designation;  L.ords  of  the 
I3edchauiber  became  in  fact  sinecurisls,  and  they  have  now  no  more 
share  in  the  personal  society  of  the  soveieign,  and  little  more  Mi- 
cess  to  his  person,  thun  any  other  noblemen:  if,  '  the  descendants 
of  noblemen  of  the  first  rank'  now  despise  or  reject  what  their 
ancestors  sought  with  so  much  eagerness,  it  is  not,  we  believe,  that 
they  are  less  vain,  or  less  Interested,  or  less  ambitious,  but  because 
the  places  themselves.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  can  no  longer 
contribute  either  to  vanity,  interest  or  ambition.  If  the  Court  of 
England  should  ever  be  re'established  on  its  old  principles,  and  if 
some  future  monarch  should  condemn  himself  to  live  the  life  of  a 
kin^,  and  to  find  amongst  his  officinl  servants  all  the  pleasures  of 
his  private  miiety,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  should  see  these  now 
disregarded  olUces  rise  again  Into  the  same  kind  of  request  and 
consideration  In  which  they  were  held  in  the  time  of  George  II. 
and  bis  predecessors. 

1)  I)  2  Soon 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Freaeric  Prince  of  Wales^  dmenstons  in 
the  fauuly  of  the  young  Prince,  afterwards  George  III.,  led  to  the 
resignation  of  his  Governor,  Lord  Harcourt;  Lord  Wald^rave 
was,  in  \75%  selected  by  the  King  to  succeed  him ;  and  with  this 
appointment,  though  they  affect  to  begin  two  years  later,  we  must 
take  up  the  Memoirs. 

The  first  and  greatest  value  of  works  of  this  nature  is  tRCTTH, 
and  under  this  general  term  we  include  not  merely  accuracy  as  to 
facts,  but  impartiality  as  to  persons,  and  a  critical  judgment  in 
weighing  the  motives  of  men — making  a  charitable  allowance  for 
the  actions  of  antagonists,  and  viewing  those  of  friends  with  a  judi* 
cious  distrust.  So  high  a  degree  of  impartiality  is  perhaps  un- 
attainable— we  certainly  are  not  aware  of  any  of  this  class  of  wri- 
ters to  whom  it  is  entirely  attributable,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
only  their  admissions  against  themselves  which  can  be  safely  relied 
on;  all  the  rest,  even  mere  matters  of  fact,  are  so  distorted  or  dis- 
coloured, that  in  the  memoirs  of  opposite  partizans  we  can  hardly 
believe  we  are  reading  the  characters  of  the  same  men  and  the  story 
of  the  same  times. 

An  additional  mischief  is,  that  these  very  works  which  are,  from 
the  in6rmity  of  our  nature,  the  least  entitled  to  implicit  credit,  do 
also,  from  the  same  infirmity,  receive  it.  We  are  naturally  credu- 
lous, and  when  a  man  sits  down  in  the  calm  retirement  of  his  closet 
to  give  us  an  account  of  what  he  himself  has  seen  or  done,  he  can 
hardly  fail,  if  he  has  any  plausibility,  to  carry  us  along  with  him. 
We  become  his  confidants,  and  are  flattered  by  being  let  into  the 
secret ;  and  a  whole  train  of  feelings  concur  in  rendering  us  the 
dupes  of  the  vanity,  the  malignity,  the  prejudices,  or  the  errors  of 
the  writer.  Memoirs  are,  in  truth,  literary  scandal,  and  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  liable  to  all  the  suspicions  which  attach  to  verbal 
scandal. 

We  have  dwelt  with  some  earnestness  on  this  preliminary  topic, 
both  because  it  is  of  great  general  importance  in  appreciating  this 
class  of  literature,  and  because  it  ought  to  be  particularly  kept  iu 
view  when,  as  in  the  Memoirs  before  us,  the  partiality  is  so  artful 
and  so  gentlemanlike  as  neither  to  offend  our  taste,  nor  to  excite 
our  suspicions.  They  are  written  undoubtedly  with  ability  and 
temper,  and  with  an  appearance  of  more  candour  than  is  usual  in 
political  writing;  but  we  must  say  that  the  candour  even  of  Lord 
Waldegrave  was  no  match  fbr  the  ordinary  feelings  of- human 
nature,  and  that,  with  the  soberest  air  of  impartiality  and  dignity, 
he  sometimes  permits  his  little  personal  feelings  to  distort  facts,  to 
discolour  truth,  and  even  to  make  insinuations. of  the  grossest  nature. 
This  observation  is  particularly  striking  throughout  all  that  part 
of  his  work  which  relates  to  his^late  Majesty,  his  mother  the  prin- 
cess- 
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ceBB-dowager,  and  tlie  persons  wlio  formed  tlic  court  aod  council 
of  Leicester  House. 

Lord  Waldegrave  begius  by  hinting  tbat,  in  the  ruptnre  with  his 
predecessor,  the  princess  was  chiefly  in  fault,  and  he  talks  quite  pa- 
triotically about  the  want  of  due  authority  in  the  late  governor,  of 
backstair- manners  and  of  nursery-influence.  We  fancy  a  very  dif- 
ferent story  might  be  told  :  but  let  ns  examine  the  justice  of  these 
insinuations  by  the  light  which  Lord  Waldegrave  himself  gives  us. 
He  honestly  confesses  that  the  princess-dowager,  '  during  the  life  of 
the  prince  her  husband,  had  distinguished  lierself  by  the  most  de- 
cent and  prudent  behaviour,'  p.  36. ; — and  that  she  continued,  until 
long  after  the  appointment  of  Loid  Waldegrave,  '  tbe  same  wise 
and  dutiful  behaviour ;'  so  that '  in  a  word,  his  Majesty's  tender- 
ness for  the  princess  and  her  family,  and  the  princess's  duty  and 
obedience  to  the  King  were  applauded  by  the  whole  nation.' — 
p.  37. 

But  while  the  Princess  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  so  exem- 
plary, Lord  Harcourt  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as  Lord  Walde- 
grave himself  states  the  matter,  '  attempted  to  form  an  interest 
(about  the  young  prince)  independent  of  the  mother.'  p.  37.  Now 
we  beg  to  ask,  was  it  unnatural,  was  it  blameable  in  the  princess- 
dowager  to  wish  for  the  removal  of  persons  who  so  grossly  be- 
trayed their  trust,  and  betrayed  it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
strongest  tie  of  nature— a  niolher's  interest  with  her  d'ildf  Kings 
must,  perhaps,  be  educated  on  different  principles  from  other  men; 
but  who  will  venture  to  blame  the  indignation  of  a  moEher  who 
linds  her  son's  tutors  endeavouring  to  make  an  interest  in  his  mind 
against  hert  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  word  more  on  this  point, 
except  that  Lord  Harcourt's  resignation  ought,  if  Lord  Waldegrave 
represents  the  matler  truly,  to  have  been  an  open  dismissal. 

To  Lord  Harcourt  succeeded  Lord  Waldegrave;  and  here 
again  the  princess-dowager  might  have  Justly  complained;  for  in 
the  midst  of  '  the  most  decent  and  dutiful  behaviour'  on  hei 
part,  a  governor  was  appointed,  as  far  as  appears  from  these  Me^ 
moirs,  without  her  previous  consent  or  approbation :  but,  instead  of 
complaint  or  ill  humour,  her  royal  highness  and  the  prince  received 
Lord  Waldegrave  most  graciously,  and  all  went  ongood-huniouredly 
and  kindly — (Lord  Waldegrave  tells  us  that  he  almost  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  favourite) — till  the  year  Mci3,  when  '  the  scene,'  says 
his  lordship, '  suddenly  changed,'  and  all  the  prai^  of  '  diUiJvt  be- 
haviuur  is  now  as  suddenly  sunk  in  insinuations  of  inliigue,  dis- 
iibedieiice,  and  upposilion  to  the  King.'  Su,cli  insinuations  make  of 
course  considerable  impression,  particul'^ly  when  contrasted  with 
[he  favourable  account  so  lately  and  so  candidly  given  of  the  prin- 
£IBS&'4,, conduct;  but  after  a  few  pages  we  find  that  tills  sudden 
r  4tynwi  ^  °  3  ehaiige 
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change  took  place  just  about  the  time  that  the  dowager  and  tlie 
young  prince  thought  they  could  dispense  with  Lord  fVa/degravi^s 
services  !  Lord  \Valdegrave  looks  upon  his  authority  as  a  portion 
of  that  belonging  to  the  royal  grandfather,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
treat  the  desire  ofgetting  rid  of  him  as  downright  rebellion  against 
the  king;  but  before  we  join  altogether  in  Lord  Waldegrave's  feel- 
ings on  this  point|  let  us  recollect  diat  the  prince  was  in  bis 
eighteenth  year — that  he  was,  at  least  in  the  King's  and  Lord 
iValdegrave's  opinion,  old  enough  to  be  married  (for  the  choice  of 
a  lady  was  one  of  the  topics  of  diflFerence) — nay,  that  Lord  Walde^ 
grave  was  not  removed  until  many  months  after  the  prince  had  at- 
tained his  legal  majority  fi^eA  under  the  Regency  act.  It  was 
surely  high  time  to  think  of  getting  rid  of  a  governor  when  the 
pupil  had  become  by  law  entitled  to  govern  these  realnis. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  could  not,  with  any  show 
of  justice,  have  complained  of  their  not  being  fond  of  him,  for,  as 
the  Editor  admits,  '  Lord  Waldegrave  had  failed  to  acquire  the 
confidence  of  hb  pupil ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  princess-dowager,  who  always  suspected  him,  and 
(in  the  language  of  his  friend  Horace  Walpoie)  ''  took  for  a  spy  a 
man  who  would  have  scorned  to  employ  one.*' '  llie  praise,  even 
if  just,  is  not  great;  but  though  he  might  have  scorned  to  employ  a 
spy,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  he  did  not  condescend  to  act  a 
little  like  one — In  the  appendix  to  these  Memoirs  some  con- 
^dential  letters  of  Mr.  Fox  to  his  political  friends  are  given,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Waldegrave  gave  intelligence  of  the 
proceedings  and  feelings  at  Leicester  House  to  Mr.  Fox,  who,  as 
is  well  known,  was  looked  upon  as  the  avowed  opponent  of  that 
party,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland; 

Perhaps  these  passages  in  Mr.  Fox's  letters  ma^  not  quite  justify 
the  calling  Lord  Waldegrave  a  spy;  but  surely  there  is  enough  to 
excuse  the  princess  for  some  little  disbelief  of  his  lordship's  exclusive 
attachment  to  her  and  his  pupil,  and  to  relieve  her  from  all  the 
blame  of  Horace  Walpoie  and  all  the  insinuations  of  Lord  Walde- 
grave of  her  having  unjustly  suspected  the  latter.  But  whether  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  reason  to  take  Lord  Waldegrave  for  a  spy  or 
not, — whether  or  not  she  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  original 
appointment  or  conduct, — all  the  world  must  confess  that  a  young 
prince  of  eighteen,  whom  they  already  thought  of  marrying,  and 
who  was  of  age  by  law  to  govern  his  kingdoms  if  his  grandfather 
should  die,  might,  without  any  disobedience  or  spirit  of  intrigue,  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  the  authority  of  a  governor,  and  to  see  liis  house- 
hold placed  on  a  more  manly  and  respectable  footing.  So  blind  is 
self-interest  to  every  other  consideration,  that'Lord  Waldegrave  was 
evidently  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  the  abolition  of  his  office,^ — 

though 
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tliou^Ii  delayed  five  montlis, — tlioiigli  coiiiiiuinicatcd  to  liim  v\l\\  nil 
pos^ble  delicacy, — tliough  conducted  between  liim  and  the  prince 
and  princeas  with  great  politeness,  and  though  softened  to  his 
lordship  by  the  grant  of  a  lucrative  siiiecure,  yel  left  an  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  has  communicated  a  colour  to  his  pages,  highly 
unjust  both  to  the  princess -dowager  and  to  his  late  Majt;sly;  and, 
therefore,  we  niuxt  receive,  with  great  caution  and  with  much  abate- 
ment, the  characters  which  he  draws  of  these  illustrious  persons, 
and  of  L.ord  Bute,  to  whose  increusing  iiiHuence  he  chose  to  attri- 
bute the  loss  of  an  otTice  which,  in  fact,  had  expired  by  the  course 
of  nature. 

We  do  nut  make  these  observations  to  depreciate  Lord  Walde- 
grave's general  veracity,  much  less  to  accuse  him  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation; but  human  nature  is,  at  best,  but  human  nature,  and  Lord 
Waldegrave  would  have  been  more  than  man  if  he  had  been  above  all 
those  feelings,  which,  paltry  and  erroneotis  as  moralists  justly  call 
them,  the  historian  nnd  the  philosopher  must  admit  to  be  miplunled 
and  folded  up  i[i  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  Indeed 
Lord  Waldegrave  hus  too  much  good  sense  to  pretend  to  any  such 
exemption  from  human  infirmity^ — he  honestly  sa^s, 

'  I  will  advance  no  fiicls  which  are  not  strictly  true,  anil  ilo  not 
nieaa  to  misrepresent  any  man  ;  but  will  make  no  professions  of  im- 
partiality, because  I  rake  it  fur  jjraiited  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
be  quite  un|)rejuiliced.'— p.  3. 

AVe  shall  begin  by  selecting  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  portraits,  not  only  because  they  are  more  capable  of  being 
extracted,  but  because  they  are  in  fact  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work,  remarkable  on  accomil  of  the  persons  they  delineate, 
and  curiouii  by  the  ability  and  opportunities  which  the  painter 
possessed  (with  the  ilruwback  we  have  just  alluded  to)  of  producing 
accurate  likenesses. 

His  character  of  his  friend  and  master  George  the  Second  may 
perhaps  be  suspected  of  somewhat  of  a  tinge,  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  thrown  over  the  princess-dowager;  but  it  is  ably  drawn, 
and  will  mainly  serve  to  do  the  worthy  monarch  justice,  and  to 
rescue  him  from  the  wanton  ridicule  of  some  contemporary  writers. 

'  The  King  is  in  his  75lh  year  ;  but  temperance  and  an  excellent 
constitution  have  hiEbetlo  preserved  him   from  many  of  the  infirmities 

'  He  has  a  gtioil  underslandiiig,  lh(ju(;h  not  of  ihe  first  class ;  and  has 
a  clear  insight  into  men  ami  things,  wilhin  a  cvrlaiii  compass. 

'  He  is  accused  by  his  ministers  of  being  hiisty  and  passionate  when 
any  measure  is  proposed  which  he  dues  not  approve  of;  though,  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  observation,  I  have  known  lew  persons  of  high 
rank  who  could  bear  coniradiclion  belter,  provided  the  intention  was 
apparently  cood,  and  the  manner  decent. 

D  u  4  '  When 
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'  When  any  tiling  disagreeable  passes  in  th«  closet,  nvhen  any  of  his 
ministers  happen  to  displease  biro,  it  cannot  long  remain  a  secret ;  for 
his  countenance  can  never  dissemble  :  but  to  those  servants  who  attend 
his  person,  and  do  not  disturb  him  with  frequent  solicitationsy  he  is  ever 
gracious  and  affable. 

'  Even  in  the  early  part  of  life  he  was  fond  of  business;  at  present,  it 
is  beco'me  almost  his  only  amusement. 

'  He  has  more  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  most  of  his  ministers, 
and  has  good  general  notions  of  the  constitution,  strength,  and  interest 
of  this  country :  but  being  past  thirty  when  the  Hanover  succession 
took  place,  and  having  since  experienced  the  violence  of  party,  the  in- 
justice of  popular  clamour,  the  corruption  of  parliaments,  and  -die  selfish 
motives  of  pretended  patriots,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
contracted  some  prejudices  in  &vour  of  those  governments  where  the 
royal  authority  is  under  less  restraint. 

'  Vet  prudence  has  so  far  prevailed  over  these  prejudices,  that  they 
have  never  influenced  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  many  laws  have 
been  enacted  in  favour  of  public  liberty;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
reign,  there  has  not  been  a  single  attempt  to  extend  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

*  He  has  as  much  personal  bravery  as  any  man,  though  his  political 
courage  seems  somewhat  problematical :  however,  it  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side ;  for  had  he  always  been  as  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  closet 
as  he  shewed  himself  at  Oudenarde  and  Dettingeh,  he  might  not  have 
proved  quite  so  good  a  king  in  this  limited  monarchy. 

'  In  the  drawing-room,  he  is  gracious  and  polite  to  the  ladies,  and  re* 
markably  cheerful  and  familiar  with  those  who  are  handsome,  or  with 
the  few  of  his  old  acquaintance  who  were  beauties  in  his  younger  days. 

*  His  conversation  is  very  proper  for  a  t6te-k-t^te :  he  then  talks 
freely  on  most  subjects,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  he  cannot 
discourse  with  the  same  case,  nor  has  he  the  faculty  of  laying  aside  the 
king  in  a  larger  company ;  not  even  in  those  parties  of  pleasure  which 
are  composed  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

*  His  servants  are  never  disturbed  with  any  unnecessary  waiting;  for 
he  is  regular  in  all  his  motions  to  the  greatest  exactness,  except  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  when  he  outruns  his  own  orders,  and  expects  those 
who  are  to  attend  him  before  the  time  of  his  appointment.  This  may 
easily  be  accounted  for ;  he  has  a  restless  mind,  which  requires  con- 
stant  exercise ;  his  affairs  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  day ;  his  amuse- 
ments are  without  variety,  and  have  lost  their  relish  ;  he  becomes  fret- 
ful and  uneasy,  merely  for  want  of  employment ;  and  presses  forward  to 
meet  the  succeeding  hour  before  it  arrives. 

*  Too  great  attention  to  money  seems  to  be  his  capital  failing;  how- 
ever, he  is  always  just,  and  sometimes  charitable,  though  seldom  gene- 
rous :  biit  when  we  consider  how  rarely  the  liberality  of  princes  is 
directed  to  the  proper  object,  being  usually  bestowed  on  a  rapacious 
mistress  or  an  unworthy  favourite,  want  of  generosity,  though  it  stiU 
pontinues  a  blot,  ceases,  at  least,  to  be  a  vice  of  the  first  magnitude. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  he  bus  some  qualities  of  a  great  prince,  many  of  a 

,  good 
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good  one,  none  which  are  essentially  bad ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  hereafter,  when  time  shall  have  wore  away  those  specks  and 
blemishes  which  sully  the  brightest  characters,  and  from  which  no  man 
is  totally  exemjpt,  he  will  be  numbered  amongst  those  patriot  kings, 
under  whose  government  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  happi- 
ness.'— p.  4 — 7. 

-  The  character  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  must  be  read 
with  a  large  share  of  those  allowances  which  we  have  already  stated. 

*  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  entering  into  his  twenty-first  year,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  decide  upon  his  character  in  the  eariy  stages  of  life, 
%vhen  there  is  so  much  time  for  improvement. 

*  His  parts,  though  not  excellent,  will  be  found  very  tolerable,  if  ever 
they  are  properly  exercised. 

-  *  He  is  strictly  honest,  but  wants  that  frank  and  open  behaviour  which 
makes  honesty  appear  amiable. 

\When  he  had  a  very  scanty  allowance,  it  was  one  of.  his  favourite 
inaxims  that  men  should  be  just  before  they  are  generous  :  his  income 
IS  now  very  considerably  augmented,  but  his  generosity  has  not  in- 
ipreased  in  equal  proportion. 

*  His  religion  is  free  from  all  hypocrisy,  but  is  not  of  the  most  cha- 
ritable sort;,  he  has  rather  too  much  attention  to  the  sins  of  his 
neighbour. 

'  *^e  has  spirit,  but  not  of  the  active  kind ;  and  does  not  want  reso- 
lution^ but  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacy. 

*  He  has  great  command  of  his  passions,  and  will  seldom  do  wrong, 
except  when  he  mistakes  wrong  for  right ;  but  as  often  as  this  shall 
happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him,  because  he  is  uncommonly 
indolent,  and  has  stroirg  prejudices. 

*  His  want  of  application  and  aversion  to  business  would  be  far  less 
dangerous,  was  he  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  ple«'isure  ;  for  the  transition 
from  pleasure  to  business  is  both  shorter  and  easier  than  from  a  state  of 
total  inaction. 

'  He  has  a  kind  of  unhappiness  in  his  temper,  which,  if  it  be  not  con- 
quered before  it  has  taken  too  deep  a  root,  will  be  a  source  of  frequent 
anxiety.  Whenever  he  is  displeased,  his  anger  does- not  break  out  with 
heat  and  violence ;  but  he  becomes  sullen  and  silent,  and  -retires  to  his 
closet;  not  to  compose  his  mind  by  study  or  contemplation,  but  merely 
•to  indulge  the  melancholy  enjoyment  of  his  own  ill-humour.  .Even 
when  the  fit  is  ended,  unfavourable  symptoms  very  frequently  return, 
which  indicate  that  on  certain,  occasions  his  Royal  Highness  has  too 
correct  a  memory. 

'  Though  I  have  mentioned  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  without  flat- 
tery, and  without  aggravation,  allowances  should  still  be  made,  oii  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  and  his  bad  education:  for  though  the  Bishop  of 
^Peterborough,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  preceptor;  Mr.  Stone,  the 
sub-governor;  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  sub-preceptor,  were  men  of  sense, 
men  of  learning,  and  worthy,  good  men,  they  had  but  I ittl6^  weight  and. 
influeuce.    The  mother  and  the  nursery  always  prevailed. 

•  *  During 
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*  During  the  course  of  the  last  year,  there  has^  indeed,  been  some 
alteration ;  the  authority  of  the  nursery  has  gradually  declined,  and  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  by  the  assistance  of  the  mother,  has  now  the  entire  con- 
fidence. But  whether  thi^  change  will  be  greatly  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  advantage,  is  a  nice  question,  which  cannot  hitherto  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.' — pp.  8 — 10. 

The  justice  of  some  traits  of  this  picture  has  been  proved  by  ex- 

Srience,  and  some  of  the  solid  and  most  valuable  parts  of  his  late 
aiest^'s  character  will  be  traced  in  the  foregoing  sketch ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  besides  the  latent  prejudice  agaiusl  the  grince  on  poli- 
tical grounds^  there  is  somewhat  of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  go- 
vernor in  one  or  two  particulars. 

The  uncommon  indolence^  or  want  of  application,  of  boys  has 
been  a  subject  of  grave  and  well-founded  complaints  with  peda- 
|;ogues  in  all  ases  and  countries ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that,  even 
in  this  particular,  his  lordship  did  not  a  little  mistake  the  character 
of 'his  pupil: — the  prince  was  remarkably  sedate  and  reserved  even 
wben  a  boy,  and  had  a  very  early  sense  of'the  dignity  of  hia  station, 
and  of  the  restraint  which  it  became  him  to  impose  upon  himself: 
other  young  men,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  have 
amusements  and  pursuits  of  a  nature  from  which  the  prince's  judg- 
ment, solid  beyond  his  years,  restrained  him ;  and  this  strict  guard 
over  his  conduct,  in  so  young  a  man,  naturally  gave  liim  an  appear- 
ance of  inactivity,  which  his  subsequent  life  fully  and  cooipletely 
contradicted. 

To  the  same  source  may  be  attributed  that  sul/enntss  which 
Lord  Waldegrave  notices ; — heats  of  passion,  which  his  lordship 
might  have  thought  pardonable,  did  not  seem  so  to  the  proud  and 
kingly  spirit  which  he  had  to  governf  but  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
he  did  not  understand ;  and  when  the  high-minded  youth  retired  to 
his  closet  to  enjoy,  as  the  governor  supposed,  his  own  ill-humour, 
he  probably  felt  that  he  was  practising  the  virtue  of  a  stoic,  and 
that  he  retired  from  the  presence  of  those  who  had  offended. him 
— (not  to  indulge  in  ill -humour,  but) — in  order  to  avoid  expressing 
it  in  a  manner  which  he  thought  unbecoming. 

If,  however,  to  this  portrait  we  add  some  touches  from  two 
sketches  made  also  in  his  youth,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  early  character  of  George  the  Third ;  and  his  early 
character  was  one  which,  we  may  almost  without  qualification  say, 
no  action  of  his  subsequent  life  ever  belied.  A  wonderful  precocity 
in  youth  and  a  no  less  wonderful  consistency  in  age ! 

Dodington  tells  us  that  in  more  than  one  interview  with  the 
princess-dowager,  she  gave  him  the  following  account  of  her  son : 

*  I  then  took  the  liberty  to  ask  her,  what  she  thought  the  real  dis- 
position of  the  prince  to  be  ?— She  said,  that  I  knew  him  almost  as  well 

as 
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DS  she  did  ;  lliat  tie  »'as  very  honest,  but  she  wished  that  he  was  a  IJIile 
morif  forward,  and  less  childish,  at  his  age. 

'  She  repealed  ihat  he  wa»  a  very  honest  boy,  and  that  his  chief  pas- 
sion seemed  to  be  for  his  brother  Edward — thai  he  was  not  a  wihl, 
dissipated  boy,  but  good-natured  and  cheerful,  with  a  serious  cast  upon 
the  whole — that  those  about  him  kneai  him  no  more  than  if  they  had  neter 
seen  him.  That  he  was  notquicit,  but,  with  those  he  was  acquainted, 
applicable  and  iiuelligent,' — Dndinglon's  Diary,  p.  171.  173.  356. 

Let  US  observe  that  Lord  Waldegrave  himself  was  at  this  period 
one  of  '  those  about  him,'  and  that  he  seems  indeed  not  to  have 
known  as  much  of  his  character  and  disposition  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

Lady  Hervey  too,  who  must  have  had  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  disposition  of  the  young  prince,  thus  speaks  of  him  in 
one  of  her  lately  published  letters : — 

'  Every  one,  I  think,  seems  lo  be  pleased  wilh  the  whole  behaviour 
of  our  young  king  :  and  indeed  so  much  uuaffccied  good  nature  and 
propriety  appears  in  all  he  does  or  says,  that  it  cannot  but  endear  him 
to  all ;  but  wherher  any  thing  can  long  endear  a  king  or  an  angel  in 
this  strange  factious  country,  1  can't  tell.  I  have  the  best  opinion 
imaginable  of  bim,  not  from  any  thing  he  dues  or  says  just  now,  but  be- 
cause 1  have  a  moral  certainty  that  lie  was  in  his  nursery  the  konutest, 
truest,  most  good-natured  child  that  ever  lived  ;  and  you  know  my  old 
maxim,  that  qualities  never  change ;  \ihat  the  child  was,  the  man  most 
certainly  is,  in  spite  of  temporary  appearances.' — Lady  Heneifs  Letters, 
pp.  271,  273. 

Our  readers  would  not  forgive  us  if  we  did  not  lay  before  them 
tbe  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  person  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  ruled  bo  long  the  destinies  of  our  country — a  man  of  whose 
pictures  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  more  they  seem  to  approach 
to  caricature  the  more  accurately  like  they  are. 

'The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  in  his  ibirly-fifth  year  of  minislerial 
longevity;  has  been  much  abused,  much  flatlered,  and  stiJI  more  ridi- 
culed. 

'  From  the  year  1724  to  the  year  42  he  was  Secretary  of  Slate, 
acting  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole:  he  continued  in  the  same  station 
during  Lord  Granville's  short  administration:  but  GranviHe,  who  had 
the  parts  and  knowledge,  yet  had  not,  at  all  limes,  the  discretion  of  an 
able  minister,  treated  him  with  too  much  contempt;  especially  as  he 
wanted  his  asaistancK  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had  IJiile 
interest  of  his  own. 

'  After  Granville's  defeat,  ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pelham 
became  juint  ministers:  here  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  power  where  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  himself, 

*  Ambition,  fear,  and  jealousy,  are  his  prevailiiig  passions, 

'  In  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  apparent  happiness,  the  slightest  dis- 
appointment 
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appointment  or  any  imaginary  evil,  will,  in  a  moment,  make  him 
miserable :  his  mind  can  never  be  composed ;  his  spirits  are  always 
agitated.  Yet  this  constant  ferment,  which  would  wear  out  and  de- 
stroy any  other  man,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  constitution :  he  is  at 
the  very  perfection  of  health,  when  his  fever  is  at  the  greatest  height. 

'  His  character  is  full  of  inconsistencies;  the  man  would  be  thought 
very  singular  who  differed  as  much  from  the  rest  of  'the  world  as  he 
differs  from  himself. 

'  If  we  consider  how  many  years  he  has  continued  in  the  highest 
employments ;  that  he  has  acted  a  veir  considerable  part  amongst  the 
roost  considerable  persons  of  his  own  time;  that,  when  his  friends  have 
been  routed,  he  has  still  maintained  his  ground ;  that  he  has  incurred 
his  Majesty's  displeasure  on  various  occasions,  but  has  always  carried 
his  point,  and  has  soon  been  restored  both  to  favour  and  confidence ;  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  of  an  able  minister. 
Yet  view  him  in  a  different  light,  and  our  veneration  will  be  somewhat 
abated.  Talk  with  him  concerning  public  or  private  business,  of  a 
nice  or  delicate  nature,  he  will  be  found  confused,  irresolute,  conti- 
nually rambling  from  the  subject,  contradicting  himself  almost  every 
instant. 

'  Hear  him  speak  in  parliament,  his  manner  is  ungraceful,  his  lan- 
guage barbarous,  his  reasoning  inconclusive.  At  the  same  time^  he 
labours  through  all  the  confusion  of  a  debate  without  the  least  dbtrust 
of  his  own  abilities ;  fights  boldly  in  the  dark ;  never  gives  up  the 
•cause ;  nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss  cither  for  words  or  argument. 

'  His  professions  and  promises  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  though,  at 
the  time  they  are  made,  he  often  means  to  perform  them  ;  but  is  un- 
willing to  displease  any  man  by  a  plain  negative,  and  frequently  does 
not  recollect  that  he  is  under  the  same  engagements  to  at  least  ten 
competitors. 

'  If  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  steady  friend,  he  has  never  shown  him- 
self a  bitter  enemy;  and  his  forgiveness  of  injuries  proceeds  as  much 
from  good  nature  as  it  does  from  policy. 

'  Pride  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  faults ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  deviates  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  courts  popularity  with  such 
extravagant  eagerness,  that  he  frequently  descends  to  anundistinguish- 
ing  and  illiberal  familiarity. 

'  Neither  can  he  be  accused  of  avarice,  or  of  rapaciousness ;  for 
though  he  will  give  bribes,  he  is  above  accepting  them;  and  instead  of 
having  enri2rhed  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  master,  or  of  the  pOblic, 
he  has  greatly  impaired  a  very  considerable  estate  by  electioneering, 
and  keeping  up  a  good  parliamentary  interest,  which  is  commonly, 
though  perhaps  improperly,  called  the  service  of  the  crown. 

*  His  extraordinary  care  of  his  health  is  a  jest  even  amongst  his 
flatterers.  As  to  his  jealousy,  it  could  not  be  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch,  if  every  political  friend  was  a  favourite  mistress. 

•'  He  is  in  his  sixty-fourth  or  sixty-fifth  year,  yet  thirsts  for  power  in 
a  future  reign  with  the  greatest  solicitude;  and  hereafter,  should  he 

live 
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live  to  sea  a  Prince  of  VVales,  of  n  year  old,  he  will  still  look  forward, 
not  without  expectation  that  in  due  course  of  time  be  may  be  liis 
minister  also.' — pp.  10 — 14. 

We  pass  over,  for  the  moment,  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord 
Chatham),  and  shall  collect  some  sketches  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland,  of  whom  Lord  Waldegrave  gives  an  accomit  some- 
what less  unfavourable  than  the  other  writers  of  the  day. 

*  Fos  had  also  many  personal  friends,  and  more  political  followers; 
being  looked  upon  as  the  rising  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
case  either  of  Mr.  Pel  ham's  death,  resignation,  or  removal  to  the  House 
of  Peers. 

'He  had,  moreover,  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
distribution  of  militai'y  prefermtut ;  which  added  greatly  to  hissirength, 
by  furnishing  the  means  of  gratifying  his  dependents. 

'  At  the  same  time,  though  Fox  derived  these  advantages  from  liis 
attachment  to  the  duke,  the  prejudice  might,  upon  the  whole,  be  still 
greater  than  the  benedi. 

'  Fox  had  also  his  share  of  calumny,  being  represented  as  a  man  of 
arbitmry  principles,  educated  in  the  school  of  corruption;  a  proper 
ministt;r  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  introduce  a  military  govern* 

'  Few  men  have  been  more  unpopular;  yet  when  I  hkve  asked  liis 
bitterest  enemies  what  crimes  they  could  allege  against  him,  ihey 
always  conlined  themselves  to  general  accusation ;  that  he  was  avari- 
cious, encouraged  jobs,  had  profligate  friends,  and  dangerous  connec- 
tions; but  never  could  produce  a  particular  fact  of  any  weight  or  con- 
sequence. 

*  His  warmth  or  impetuosity  of  temper  led  him  into  two  very  capital 
mistakes;  he  wantonly  offended  the  Chancellor  by  personal  refleciions 
or  ridicule  in  the  affair  of  the  Marriage  Act:  he  also  increased  the 
number  of  his  enemies  by  discovering  an  eagerness  to  be  the  minister, 
whilst  Mr.  Pelham  was  still  alive ;  many  of  whose  friends  might  possibly 

faave  attached  themselves  to  him,  if,  instead  of  snatching  at  the  sue-  _ 

cession,  he  had  coolly  waited  till  it  had  been  delivered  into  his  hands.  J 

'  He  has  great  parliamentary  knowledge,  but  is  rather  an  able  debater  H 

than  a  complete  orator ;   hia  best  speeches  are  neither  long  nor  pre-  H 

meditated ;  quick  and  concise  replication  is  his  peculiar  excellence.  ■ 

'In  business  he  is  clear  and  communicative;  frank  and  agreeable  in 
society;  and  though  he  can  pay  his  court  on  particular  occasions,  he 
has  too  much  pride  to  flatter  an  enemy,  or  even  a.  friend,  where  it  is 
not  necessary.  _ 

'  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  some  faults,  but  more  good  qualities ;  is  a  J 

man  of  sense  and   judgment,  notwithstanding  some  indiscretion;   and  H 

with  small  allowances  for  ambition,  party,  and  politics,  is  a  warm       -  V 
friend,  a  man  of  veracity,  and  a  man  of  honour.' — p.  21,  22,  24,  25.    ' 

This  character  deserves,  perhaps,  the  praise  of  impartiality,  for  it 

is  not  very  complimentary,  and  Mr.  Fos  appears  to  have  been  the 

^^mrv.ate  aa  well  as  the  political  frietid  of  Lord  Waldegrave.     Ituas 
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Us  lordship  ivho  negotiated  Mn  Fox's  appointineiit  to  be  Secret 
tary  of  state  and  of  the  cabinet  in  1 755 ;  ( p.  34.)  and  we  have  already 
aeen  that  in  Mr.  Fox's  favour  Lord  Waldegrave  even  condescended 
to  be  the  tale-bearer  of  what  piassed  at  Leicester  House. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  we  must 
make  one  observation  which  has  no  doubt  struck  every  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  latter  years  of  George  the  Second,  but  which  is 
no  where  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  a  perusal  of  these  Memoirs. 

So  completely  was  the  court  and  the  parliament  divided  by  fac-* 
tionSy  not  parties,  and  so  entirely  were  intrigues  for  power,  and  not 
principles  of  public  policy,  the  motives  of  statesmen,  that  this  weak 
and  ambitious  Duke  of  Newcastle  thought  he  strengthened  his 
government,  by  having  men  of  the  rank  and  talents  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
in  such  subordinate  offices  as  Paymaster  and  Secretary  at  War;  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  eminent  persons,  who  ought 
to  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  opposing  their 
own  colleagues,  and  creating,  often  openly,  more  often  underhand, 
an  opposition  to  the  measures  of  a  government,  of  which  they  were 
nominally  members.  Nor  were  they  singular  in  this  practice :  their 
own  subordinates,  Legee  and  Lyttelton,  Halifax  and  Dodington, 
all  imitated  (heir  examples,  and  betrayed  their  friends,  or  coalesced 
with  their  enemies  with  the  most  impudent  indifference,  and — as 
Dodington  himself  so  emphatically  expresses  it,  when  talking  of 
Legge — tout  pour  la  tripe ,  *  all  for  quarter  day.' 

Lord  Waldegrave  seems,  indeed,  inclined  to  charge  the  intrigues 
of  Leicester  House  (his  btte  (T aversion)  with  the  blame  of  all  the 
ministerial  change  and  confusion  which  he  records.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  we  see  other  and  very  different  elements  of  discord. 
With  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  leading  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  the  House  of  Commons — while  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  not  merely  subordinate,  but  suspected — it  is  surely  not  sur- 
prizing to  find  the  government  a  prey  to  intestine  dissensions. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1755,  '  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Hardwick,  foreseeing  the  confusion  which  was  likely  to  arise  from 
the  state  of  our  affairs  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  obtained  his 
Majesty's  leave  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  ministerial  capa- 
city, by  forming  new  alliances' — :and  to  whom,  will  the  reader 
believe  that  they  applied  for  assistance  ? — to  Mr.  Pitt !  Their  own 
Paymaster — their  own  colleague  was  to  be  a  7iew  alliance-;  and 
why,  will  the  reader  again  believe  that  this  hopeful  negociation 
failed  ? — because  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  on  being  Secretary  of  State. 
*  Neither  was  it  his  intention  to  be  a  secretary  merely  to  write 
letters  according  to  order,  or  to  talk  in  parliament  like  a  lawyer 
from  a  brief;  but  to  be  really  a  minister.' — p.  44. 

Pretensions  so  otitrageous  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  could  not  en- 
tertain, 
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tertain,  and  'Fox,  inhisturn,  must  be  treated  willi:'  Fo\,  i/ieir  0K:ii 
Hecretar^  at  li'ar,  was  to  be  bought  over,  and  to  constitute  a 
uen>  alliance.  Fox  made  nearly  the  same  demands  as  Pitt;  but 
as  he  was  the  less  able,  and  therefore  the  less  formidable  associate, 
he  was  accepted;  and  alter  much  demur  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
much  tremulous  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Uuke  of  Newcastle, 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
turned  out,  and  carried  bis  smalt  party  with  him,  except  Sir  George 
Lyilelton,  who  remained  with  the  administration,  and  took  the 
place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  vacated  by  bis  tViend  Legge. 

But  the  administration  thus  formed  received  a  blow  in  the  cap- 
lure  of  Mahou,  and  the  failure  of  Admiral  Byng,  which  not  even 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox's  talents  could  compensate;  besides,  it 
appears,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Dodington  and  Lord 
Waldegrave,  that  while  Newcastle  submitted  to  Fox's  demand  of 
being  Secretary,  he  carefully  avoided  granting  the  annexed  condi' 
tion, — that  the  Secretary  should  be  a  real  efRcient  minister. 
'  The  poweiTi  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer; 
The  real  the  Duke  dispersed  in  empLy  air.' 

'  In  A  word,  Fuk  thought  himself  ill  used  bolh  by  king  and  minister  ; 
he  also  foresaw  tbat  the  loss  of  Minorca  must  ndd  strength  to  the  oppo- 
sition, the  nation  being  now  on  ibeir  side :  inoreiiver  if  any  pergonal 
attack  was  made  against  him,  that  he  should  be  weiikly  supported  :  he 
therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  the  storm  ;  asked  an  audience  of 
the  king,  entered  into  a  short  detail  of  his  grievances ;  and  obtained  bis 
Majesty's  permission  to  resign  his  employment. 

'  This  resignation  was  nowise  pleasing  tli  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  meant  tbat  I''u\  should  have  cuininued  in  a  respoiiiiible  ofTicu  ; 
with  a  double  portiun  of  danger  and  abuse,  but  without  any  share  of 

Here  we  must  observe  some  discrepancy  bel\\ecn  Lord  Walde- 
grave's  and  Dodington 's  account  of  Mr.  Fox's  resignation,  which, 
as  Lord  Wald^rave  tells  the  story,  was  the  cause,  but,  as  Do- 
dington states,  was  rather  the  consei/uence  of  ibe  dissolution  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  govenmieiil. 

Lord  Waldegrave  and  Dudington  concur  in  representing  Fox 
as  dismayed  at  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  even  permualh/ 
alarmed  by  the  untoward  events  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  the 
former  states,  that  uhen  he  resigned,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still 
continued  minister,  and  knocked  at  every  political  door  for  assist- 
ance to  supply  Fox's  place,  and  tu  enable  him  to  resist  his  ap- 
proaching opposition  ; — that  he  applied  to  Pitt, '  who  would  listen 
to  no  terms,  and  absolutely  refused  to  treat;' (p.  83.) — to  LordEg- 
inonl,  '  Mho  refused  to  engage  unless  he  was  removed  to  the  Upper 
House,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  his  Grace's  purposes;  the 
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House  of  Commons  being  the  only' place  where  he  wanted  assist^ 
ance  f  (p.  84.) — that  he  next  tried  to  exchai^e. employments  witk 
Lord  Granville,  the  President  of  the  Council,  but  OranTille  re^^ 
fused, — and  '  at  last,  when  every  proposal  had  been  rejected, 
when  no  man  would  stand  in  the  gap,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  un^ 
willingly  resigned  his  employment,  which  he  had  not  coun^e  to 
hold.' — p.  84. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dodington  states  that  on  the  19th  October 
Mr.  Pitt  was  sent  for  to  town,  and  became,  but  he. returned, 
jrejectii^  all  terms  till  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  was  removed ;  oi) 
the  27th  the  king  sent  for  Fox,  and  told  him  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  would  resign  and  bade  him  think  of  an.  administratioD. 
Fox  on  this  made  overtures  to  Pitt ;  but  Pitt  declined  to  meet 
him  or  indeed  to  treat  with  him  at  all.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  was  now  designated  as  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy, 
went  down  on  the  Slst  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  endeavour  to  induce  him 
to  retract  the  positive  exclusion  he  gave  Fox,  but  in- vain — although 
the  duke  was  anxious  to  have  had  Fox  as  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  On  the  1 1th  November  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
resigned,  as  did  Mr.  Fox  on  the  following  day. 

It  is  now  of  little  importance  whether  Lord  Waldegrave  or 
Dodington  is  the  most  accurate ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
Dodington  writes  a  journal  from  day  to  day  and  is  particular  in  all 
his  dates,  and  that  Lord  Waldegrave  gives  no  date,  and  that  there- 
fore his  representation  of  the  order  of  events — and  in  political  nego- 
ciations  the  order  of  events  is  very  important' — is  probably  not  ao 
correct  as  Dodington's :  besides.  Lord  Waldegrave  may  be  sus- 
pected of  favouring,  by  a  discreet  silence,  the  character  of  Fox— hie 
describes  him  as  resigning  at  ohce  and  without  hesitation  or  intrigue, 
and  alludes  to  the  subsequent  negociation  as  an  alternative  to  which 
the  king  and  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  driven  by  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  Pitt's  demands;  while  Dodington  exhibits  Fox  as  holding 
on  to  the  last, — -as  anxious  to  coalesce  with  his  proud  rival, — and  as 
ready  to  separate  from  his  late  colleague  to  act  under  his  succes- 
sor. The  mere  facts  perhaps  do  not  greatly  differ  in  the  two  ac- 
counts, but  Lord  Waldegrave  places,  we  think,  Mr.  Fox's  conduct 
on  higher  ground  than  it  seems  to  deserve.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  probably  was,  that  Fox's  precipitate  retreat  broke  up  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  he  continued  till  the  very  last  moment  his  in- 
trigues and  efforts  to  obtain  his  share  in  the  new  administration.    • 

The  result  of  all,  however,  was  that  the  king  was  obliged  re- 
luctantly to  submit  to  Pitt's  demands,  and  that  a  new  administra- 
tion was  formed,  composed  in  a  considerable  measure  of  •  his 
friends ;  but  what  seems  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and 
promising  no  great  cordiality  ip  the  new  government,  Fox. and  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  left  as  man;  frieiiHs  behind  iheni  iu  iuiporfant 
offices  as  the  new  ministers  brought  in.  The  King  seems  to  have 
been  inratuated  towards  (he  Duke  ajid  his  party,  and  to  huve  hated 
and  dreaded,  not  equally,  but  in  proportion  to  Newcastle's  feeling 
towards  them,  both  Pitt  and  Fo\.  He  bad  admitted  Mr.  Fos  re- 
luctantly; but  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  cabinet  by  storm:  and  this  admi- 
nistration was  no  sooner  formed  than  the  King  appears  to  have  made 
no  secret  that  it  was  distasteful  to  him.  His  Majesty's  first  public 
difference  with  them  was  on  the  subject  of  Admiral  Byiig:  we  never 
had  any  doubt  of  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  executing  that 
unhappy  officer,  which  were  only  brought  into  question  by  the 
bungling  temporizing  of  the  court-martial  itself,  who,  with  gross 
moral  cowardice,  endeavoured  to  do  away  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
which  they  had  passed  unanimously,  and  lo  the  justice  of  which  they, 
after  all  the  efforts  of  compassion,  offrieiidship  and  of  faction,  ulti- 
mately adhered :  but  we  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  disgusted  to  find 
that  his  fate  was  decided  in  the  King's  closet,  not  on  grounds  either 
of  public  justice  or  royal  mercy,  but  as  a  weapon  which  the  King 
and  his  ministers  were  endeavouring  to  use  against  each  other.  We 
cannot  think  that  Lord  Waldegrave  does  his  royal  friend  much  cre- 
dit by  the  following  account  of  the  transaction;  but  he  undoubtedly 
marks,  with  deep  criminality,  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  as  well 
for  the  motives  which  niade  them  wish  to  save,  as  fur  those  on 
which  they  finally  abandoned  the  wretched  admiral. 

'  Their  mutual  dissatisfaction  was  soon  increased  by  the  affair  of  Ad- 
miral Byug,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  but  at  llie 
same  time  had  been  strongly  recommeniled  to  his  Majesty's  mercy. 

*  The  popular  cry  was  violent  against  the  ailrairal;  but  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  were  desirous  to  save  him  :  partly  to  please  Leicester  liuuse, 
ami  partly  because  making  him  less  criminal,  would  throw  greater 
blame  on  the  late  administration. 

'  But,  ID  avoid  the  odium  of  prntecling  a  man  who  had  been  hanged 
in  effigy  in  every  town  in  England,  ihey  wanted  the  King  to  pardon 
him  without  ibeir  seeming  to  interfere;  agreeable  lo  ihe  practice  of 
most  ministers,  who  lake  all  merit  lo  themselves  ivhen  measures  are 
approved  of,  and  load  their  master  with  those  acts  of  prerogative  which 

'  His  Majesty  however,  not  chusing  to  be  their  dupe,  obliged  them 
to  pull  off  the  mask;  and  the  sentence  against  the  admiral  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  till,  by  their  behaviour  in  parliament,  they  had 
given  public  proof  of  their  partiality.' — p.  91. 

Lord  Waldegrave  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  King  soon  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  his  ministers,  nnd  this  leads  him  to  an  account 
of  another  negoclation  in  which  he  bad  himself  to  play  a  principal, 
though,  as  the  matter  has  been  hitherto  a  secret,  not  a  very  con- 
spicuous part. 
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When  Lord  Waldegrave  left  (he  prince's  service  he  had  beeu 

Ented  the  reversion  of  a  Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  which,  in 
I  than  two  months,  devolved  upon  him  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Walpole — on  this  occasion  he  waited  on  the  King  to  return  thanlu 
for  the- favour  which  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  fulfilled. 

*  He  received  me  very  graciously;  told  me  how  glad  he  Was  that  he 
had  granted  the  reversion  at  the  right  time,  for  that  at  present  it 
would  not  have  been  in  his  powen  He  moreover  insisted  that  I  should 
continue  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  some  time  longer,  if  it  were  only 
to  exclude  some  impertinent  relation  of  the  new  minister. 

'  He  then  expressed  his  dislike  to  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in  very  strong 
terms;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  secretary  made  him  long 
speeches,  which  possibly  might  be  very  fine,  but  were  greatly  beyond 
))is  comprehension ;  and  that  his  letters  were  aflfected,  formal,  and 
pedantic. 

*  That  as  to  Temple,  he  was  so  disagreeable  a  fellow,  there  was  no 
bearing  him;  that  when  he  attempted  tb  argue,  he  was  pert,  aiid  some- 
limes  insolent;  that  when  he  meant  to  be  civil,  he  was  exceeding 
troublesome,  and  that  in  the  business  of  his  office  be  was  totally  igno* 
rant.' — p.  94- 

These  reasons,  except  the  last,  were  certainty  not  enongb  to 
justify  his  Majesty's  determination  to  change  his  servants,  and 
savour  more  of  personal  aversion  and  petty  spleen  than  Lord  Wal- 
degrave seems  to  suspect.  The  King,  hovfever>  soon  adverted  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Waldegrave  was  employed  to 
sound  his  Grace. 

*  "  I  know  he  is  apt,"  said  the  king,  "  to  be  afraid^  therefore  gjb  and 
encourage  him  ;  tell  him  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  king,  whilst  I 
am  in  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels:  that  I  am  determined  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  any  rate ;  that  I  expect  his  assistance,  and  that  he  may  de- 
pend on  my  favour  and  protection."  ' — p.  96. 

The  duke,  however,  was,  in  Lord  Waldegrave's  opinion,  too 
timid  to  undertake  what  he  most  ardently  desired.  '  1  had  found 
his  Grace'  (he  says)  ^  just  as  I  expected ;  eager  and  impatient  to 
come  into  power,  but  dreading  the  danger  with  which  it  must  be 
Accompanied.' — p.  96.  Lord  Waldegrave  (completely  duped,  as 
we  think,  by  Newcastle  as  to  the  cause  of  his  refusal)  was  unable 
to  bring  about  tlie  desired  arrangement ;  and  at  last  the  King,  impa- 
tient to  be  relieved  from  servants  who  were  personally  odious  to 
him,- applied  to  Fox,  who  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  some  promise 
and  prospect  of  support;  and  on  these  slender  hopes,  the  first  blow 
was  struck  about  the  end  of  March  by  dismissing  Lord  Temple 
from  the  Admiralty  and  replacing  him  by  Lord  Winchilsea,  one, 
if  we  niay  venture  to  use  the  expression,  of  the  conspirators. 
"It  was  imagined  that,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  would  imme- 
diately have  resigned,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  save  his  enemies 
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any  trouble,  aiid  he  ntleiicled  the  duties  of  his  ofHoes  with  calm 
dignity  and  even  paid  his  respects  at  court  with  more  than  usual 
assiduitj'  till,  in  about  a  week  after  Lord  Temple's  dismissal,  the 
King,  finding  that  he  would  uotg'i,  was  ubiiged  lo  turn  him  out. 

Lurd  Waldegrave  was  now  chained  m  ilh  a  new  commission, 
being  ordered  tu  notify  to  Sir  T.  Robin^ioii  (hat  the  King  meuiit 
him  for  secretary  of  state,  and  to  Lord  Duplin  that  be  >vas  de- 
signed for  cbajicellor  of  the  exchequer;  but  thej  both  (secretly  in- 
fluenced no  doubt  by  Newcastle)  declined,  and  the  King  had  now 
no  other  resource  but  lo  give  tliat  Duke  carte  blanche  to  form  a 
government,  but  on  conditions,  which  the  King  hoped  might  exclude 
Pitt,  and  under  a  promise  from  Newcastle,  that  if  Pitt  should  lie 
unreuBo liable,  he,  Newcastle,  would  go  on  wilbout  liini. — Pitt, 
however,  would  not  accept  the  terms,  and 

'  In  consequence  of  this  di^ngreement,  atiolher  plan  of  ndrninistration 
was  immediateiy  formed,  whereby  Pilt  and  his  adherents  were  to  be 
totally  excluded:  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  tii  be  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury;  Sir  George  Lee  to  be  liis  CbanceHor  of  the  Exchequer." — p. 
109. 

But  the  Duke,  unmindful  of  his  promise  to  go  on  without  Pitt, 
now  refused  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  Pitt,  by  the  intervention  o£ 
Leicester-House  and  the  mediation  of  Lord  Cheslerfleld,  became 
all  of  a  sudden  more  tractable.  In  consequence  of  these  mutual 
concessions,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  bad 
several  conferences  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Bute. 

'  Articles  of  peace  and  amity  were  at  last  agreeil  upon  ;  and  a  plan 
of  administration  was  prepared,  which  was  carried  to  Kensington  lo  re- 
ceive the  myal  assent,  without  having  given  the  least  notice  to  Sir 
George  Lee,  or  to  any  uf  those  gentlemen,  who  a  few  days  before  had 
entered  into  engagement s  with  the  Duke  uf  Newcastle,  and  were  wait- 
ing in  their  b^i  clooihs,  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  sent  for  to 
court,  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand.'^p.  113,  US. 

But  though  the  Duke  was  so  ready  to  abandon  his  engagements, 
lie  found  the  King  not  quite  so  plastic — his  Majesty  refused  to  ad- 
mit Lord  Temple,  or  lo  displace  Lord  Winchilsea;  and  now  occurs 
the  only  puint  upon  which  Lord  Wald^rave's  account  of  tlie  trans- 
action gives  any  absolutely  new  light.  'I'he  King,  on  the  emergency 
of  his  distress,  pressed  Lord  Waldegrave  lo  accept  himsv//'  the 
place  of  first  minister  and  to  form  a  government.  One  cannot 
but  here  pause  to  remark  into  what  straits  his  Majesty  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  driven  by  his  uncandid  conduct  towards  his  late  ser- 
vants, when  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  forcing  the  office  of 
prime  minister  upon  a  nobleman  unknown  to  public  life,  incapable 
of  public  speaking,  and  unacquainted  with  public  business.  But 
the  project  might,  perhaps,  have  had  at  least  a  L^mporttty  success, 
1;  E  'i  hati 
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had  not  Lord  Holdemesse,  secretary  of  state,  upon  wboni  the  King 
reckoned)  suddenly  (and^  as  regarded  his  Majesty,  most  ungrate-r 
fully)  thrown  up  hb  employment,  and  thus  multiplied  the  difficul- 
ties. This  was  undoubtedly  (as  tliere  is  now  good  reason  to  think 
most  of  the  preceding  difficnlties  had  been)  a  mahceuvre  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's ;  for  though  his  Grace  in  the  most  soleimi 
manner  denied  that  he  had  any  share  in  it,  he  sillily  aud  shamar 
lessly  contradicted  his  own  assertion  in  the  course  of  the  very  coor 
▼ersation  in  which  he  had  advanced  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  untoward  event,  Lord  Waldegrave  and  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford,  Earls  Granville,  Winchilsea^ 
Gower,  and  Mr.  Fox  continued  for  some  time  their  endeavours, 
father  than  their  expectations,  of  forming  a  government,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Pitt  and  Temple,  and  without  the  present  aid  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  The  king  seeing,  however,  that  this  would  not  suc- 
ceed, put  the  negociation  into  Lord  Mansfield's  hands,  who  was 
to  treat  with  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  terms  of  excluding 
Temple,  and  including  Fox ;  but  Lord  Mansfield's  success  was  no 
greater  than  that  of  his  predecessors^  and  the  credentials  were  at 
last  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Neweastle'^s  old  and  imn  friend 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  then — 

'  At  last  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  be  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury', 
without  one  man  at  the  board  who  really  belonged  to  him ;  and  Legge 
was  to  be  once  more  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  was  to 
be  again  Secretary  of  State :  Lord  Temple  to  be  Privy  Seal,  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Gower,  who  was  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  the  room 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset;  who  was  to  have  a  large  pension,  under  the 
name  of  additional  salary,  annexed  to  his  place  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports. 

*  Pratt  was  to  be  made  Attorney-general,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert 
Henley ;  who  was  made  Lord  Keeper,  with  a  pension,  and  a  good  re- 
version for  his  son. 

*  Fox  was  to  be  paymaster ;  and  Potter,  who  formerly  held  half  that 
office,  was  to  be  made  one  of  the  Vice  Treasurers  of  Ireland,  in  the 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  who  was  also  to  have  a  very  consi-^ 
derable  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

^  But  the  most  surprising  phenomenon  was  Lord  Anson  returning  to 
his  old  employment,  in  spite  of  his  unpopularity,  and  of  all  the  abuse 
which  had  been  raised  against  him  by  the  very  men  who  were  now  to 
be  his  associates,  either  at  the  cabinet  council  or  at  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty.'— pp.  134, 135, 

Lord  Waldegrave  himself  was  kindly  remembered  by  the  King, 
and  honoured  with  the  Garter ;  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  chaotic  negociations,  or  rather  struggles,  which 
ever  occurred  between  contending  statesmen.     To  us  the  *  mot  de 
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•fhiigrm'  ecems  clear  enouj>li :  Ihe  Duke  of  Ne\ 
shutNiii'  nnd  inlrigue  were  never  doubted ;  and  if,  on  any  occuslun, 
the  old  law  adage — scelus  fecit,  cui  prodeat — be  applicable,  it  is  m 
aiich  transactions  as  those  we  bave  been  alluding  (o.  His  Grace  bad 
sagacity  enough  lo  discover  that  his  unpopular  administration  could 
not  continue,  nnd  rather  than  lose  power  altogellier,  he  was  obliged, 
reluctantly  we  have  no  doubt,  to  consent  to  share  it  with  Pitt ;  but 
finding  the  King  resolved  against  this,  bis  Grace  had  no  other  mode 
t>f  bringing  bis  Majesty  into  his  terms  than  by  letting  him  tri/  to 
make  other  arrangements,  all  of  which  the  Dnke  took  care  to  de- 
feat. If  the  e/jff  could  justify  the  means,  something  might  be  said  for 
Newcastle;  for  the  king's  antipathy  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  unreasonable, 
and  his  conduct  towards  him  almost  unconstitutional ;  ^nid  consi^ 
dering  the  weight,  the  indnence,  the  popularity,  and  the  habitual 
success  of  Pitt,  Newcastle  was,  in  fact,  doing  a  public  advice  in 
forcing  him  into  the  councils  of  the  country.  We  readily  acquit 
the  Duke  of  any  such  enlarged  view,  or  any  such  patriotic  itUen- 
Uon ;  we  believe  he  acted  solely  on  his  own  little  feebnga  of  per- 
sonal interests  ^  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  an  arrangement  which 
restored  cordiality  between  the  monarch  and  the  heir  apparent, 
aud  which  invigorated  the  councils  of  the  country  by  thi!  energies 
and  good  fortune  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  was  one  which, 
however  brought  about,  was  happy  for  the  nation. 

But  though  Mr.  Pitl  had  great  talents  and  great  claims  on  pub- 
lic confidence,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conceal  that  the  King  and  his 
personal  friends  and  advisers  looked  upon  him  as  a  factious  and 
dangerous  demagogue,  in  whose  hands  the  continental  interests  of 
England  would  be  desperate,  and  the  monarchical  constitution 
hardly  secure.  The  old  King  bad  not  yet  fully  discovered  that  the 
hottest  patriot  sometimes  makes  the  most  accommodating  minister 
— he  little  hoped  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  become  tlie  champion  of 
foreign  alliances,  aud  thunder  in  the  ears  of  his  astonished  and  sub- 
dued auditors  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  as  Hampshire. 
Our  last  extract  from  Lord  Waldegrave  shall  be  his  character  of 
this  extraordinitry  man. 

'  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  finest  genius,  improved  by  study  and  all  llie  orna- 
mental part  of  classical  learning. 

'  He  came  early  into  the  House  of  Commons,  wliere  lie  soon  tlistiii- 
guishcd  himsflf ;  lost  a  cnvnelcy  of  horse,  which  was  then  his  only  sub- 
sistence; and  in  less  than  twenty  years  has  raised  himself  to  be  Grst 
minister,  and  (he  most  powerful  subject  in  this  country. 

'  He  has  a  peculiar  clearness  and  facility  of  expression ;  aud  has  an 
eye  as  significant  as  his  words.  He  is  not  always  a  (air  or  conclusive 
reaaoner,  but  commands  the  passions  with  so'      "  .i--.-  .  -..j  ._ 

inflame  or  captivate  a  popular  assembly  is  a 
has  courage  of  every  sort,  cool  or  impetuous, 
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*  At  present  he  is  the  guide  and  champion  of  the  peofile  :  whether  he 
will  long  continue  their  friend  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  But  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  natural  disposition,  as  it  has  hitherto  shown  itself^ 
his  popularity  and  xeal  for  public  Hberty  will  have  the  same  period ;  (or 
he  is  imperious,  violent,  and  implacable ;  impatient  even  of  the  slightest 
contradiction ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  has  the  despotic 
spirit  of  a  tyrant. 

'  However,  though  his  political  sins  are  black  and  dangerous,  his  pri- 
vate character  is  irreproachable;  he  is  incapable  of  a  treacherous  or 
ungenen)us  action ;  and  in  the  common  offices  of  life  is  justly  esteemed 
a  man  of  veracity  and  a  man  of  hononr. 

'  He  mixes  little  in  company,  confining  his  society  to  a  small  juneto 
of  his  relations,  with  a  few  obsequious  friends,  who  consult  him  as  an 
oracle,  admire  his  superior  understanding,' and  never  presume  to  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own. 

*  This  separation  from  the  world  is  not  entirely  owing  to  pride,  or 
an  unsociable  temper;  as  it  proceeds  partly  from  bad  health  and  a 
weak  constitution.  But  he  may  find  it  an  impassable  barrier  in  the 
road  of  ambition ;  ft^  though  the  mob  can  sometimes  raise  a  minister, 
he  must  be  supported  by  persons  of  higher  rank,  who  may  be  tneaii 
enough  in  some  particulars,  yet  will  not  be  the  patient  followers  of  any 
man  who  despises  their  homage  and  avoids  their  solicitations. 

*  Besides,  it  is  a  common  ol»ervation,  that  men  of  plain  sense  and  cool 
resolution  have  more  useftil  talents,  and  are  better  qualified  for  public 
business,  than  the  man  of  the  finest  parts,  who  wants  temper,  judgment^ 
and  knowledge  of  mankind.  Even  pariiamentary  abilities  may  be  too 
highly  rated ;  for  between  the  man  of  eloquence  and  the  sagacious 
statesman  there  is  a  wide  interval. 

*  However,  if  Mr.  Pitt  should  maintain  his  power  a  few  years,  obser- 
vation and  experience. may  correct  many  faults,  and  supply  many  defi- 
ciencies :  in  the  mean  time,  even  his  enemies  must  allow  that  he  has 
the  firmness  and  activity  of  a  great  minister ;  that  he  has  hitherto  con- 
ducted the  war  with  spirit,  vigour,  and  tolerable  success  ;  and  though 
some  favourite  schemes  may  have  been  visionary  and  impracticable, 
they  have  at  least  been  more  honourable  and  less  dangerous  than  the 
passive,  unperfbrming  pusillanimity  of  the  late  administration.' — p.  15 
—17. 

One  not  uninstructive  fact  we  must  add  upon  the  subject  of 
the  negociations  we  have  been  describing :  ^  Dodii^ton  was' — 
says  Lord  Waldegrave  in  the  commencement  of  the  affair — <  the 
aniy  person  ready  to  engage ;'  and  Dodington  tells  us  that  on  the 
final  arrangement  he  was  the  only  one  excluded.  And  we  sluill  ter* 
ininate  our  observations  on  this  point  with  Dodington's  summary 
of  the  whole  affair. 

*  The  King  kept  his  word  with  Fox,  and  made  him  paymaster — bat 
his  Majesty  was  not  pleased  to  behave  so  to  me. 

'  Thus  ended  this  attempt  to  deliver  the  King  from  hands  he  did  not 
like,  and  it  failed — from  Lord  Haliifax's  duplicity,  which  drew  a  greater 
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Hffrom  upon  faim,  thsn  I  ever  remember  offered  lo  any  body ; — from  llie 
iJuke  of  Newcaslle's  treachery  and  ingralituJe,  who,  after  having  given 
his  word  to  the  King,  that  he  wuuld  never  jitiii  Mr.  Piti,  but  by  hib  Ma- 
jesly's  coiisenl,  forceil  the  King  lo  consent  ;—aud  by  hisBIajeilys  limi- 
dily,  who  dared  not  lo  support  any  body,  even  in  his  own  cause," — 
Dodiiiglon'i  Diary,  p.  397, 3<I8. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  little  lo  adii  to  what  we  said  at  the  out- 
set. The  facts  stated  in  the  Memoirs  are  not  new,  with  the  ex- 
ce|)tioik  of  Lord  Wajdegrave's  own  attempt  to  form  a  miuistrj',  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  xe  find  no  trace  in  Dodingtun  nor  any 
other  contemporary, and  which,  after  all,  was  an  incidental  intrigue 
of  no  importance  ;  but  though  the  fads  were  pretty  well  known, 
they  are  rclnled  with  greater  detail — with  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  all  the  parts  of  the  transaction,  and  with  a  juster  appre- 
elation  uf  the  characters  of  the  several  persons  and  parties  than  any 
oiher  writer  has  hud  ciUier  the  opportunity  lo  collect  or  the  ability 
to  convey.  With  the  abatement  of  his  prejudice  against  Leicester- 
House  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  little  partiality  towards  Kenshigton  and 
Mr.  I'oJk,  his  lordship  is  not  merely  a  candid  but  an  enhghtened 
historian — his  facts  are  accurate — his  feelings  good — and  his  prin- 
ciples honourable;  as  a  literary  man,  hia  work  is  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  of  which  such  a  work  is  susceptible  ;  his  style  is  unaffected 
(ind  polite — always  clear,  often  forcible,  and  sometimes  lively ;  ati'd 
rf  his  lordship  had  taken  the  trifling  trouble  of  dating  the  proceed- 
ings as  be  went  along,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  say,  that  .his 
Memoirs  were  the  hest  we  had  ever  read,  and  to  have  proposed 
them,  as  far  as  our  opinion  would  have  any  weight,  as  a  model  of 
tills  species  of  writing. 

Tlie  Editor,  who  is  understood  to  be  Lord  Holland,  has  iutro- 
duced  the  work  by  a  biographical  and  critical  preface,  w  rilten  wiili 
so  much  taste  and  good  sense  that  we  rather  regret  that  he  has  not 
explained  tlie  test  here  and  there  by  a  fe\v  notes  written  in  the 
same  style  and  spirit— they  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
ihe  work: — he  has  also  enriched  it  with  the  addition  of  three  or 
four  extremely  entertaining  letters  from  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Harting- 
ton  and  Mr.  Ellis — ihey  are  at  least  as  anmsing  as  the  Memoirs 
themselves,  and  much  more  valuable.  We  cannot  but  hope  that 
ihe  care  which  has  preserved  them,  may  have  preserved  others  of 
the  same  kind ; — and  perhaps  the  great  taste  which  (he  world  has 
uf  late  shown  for  works  of  this  class  may  lead  to  the  publication 
of  more  of  Ae  original  letters  of  Mr.  Fox. 

This  leads  us  to  make  an  observation  or  two  on  tfae  price  of  this 
book.  Ilis  a  thin  4to.pf  176pnges,  and  contains  not  more  letter- 
press than  might  fill  about  fifty  pages  of  our  Review,  and  therefore, 
although  the  paper  and  type  are, very  splendid,  the  price  of  twenty- 
E  L  4  five 
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five  shillings  charged  for  it  may  appear  enormous,  and  so  we 
confess  it  seemed  to  us  till  we  heard  of  the  enormoas  sum  given  for 
the  copyright.  These  Memoirs  do  so  much  honour  to  Lord  Wal- 
degravci  that  his  friends,  we  should  have  thought,  might  for  that 
reason  alone,  have  favoured  us  with  the  publication ;  but,  as  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  as  we  are  afraid  that,  after  all,  large  prices  will 
be  found  the  surest  stimulant  to  valuable  publications,  we  cannot 
complain  that  the  bookseller,  like  any  other  tradesman,  rates  bis 
ware  by  what  it* costs  him ;  and  we  are  rather,  in  regard  to  the 
general  interests  of  literature,  inclined  to  applaud  the  liberafitj 
and  spirit  which  have  of  late  years — and  never  more  than  at  this 
knoment — distinguished  the  English  booksellers. 

A  practical  proof  of  the  effect  of  this  liberality  has  jndt  reached 
us. — ^We  understand  that  the  sum  so  liberally  given  for  Lord  Wal- 
degrave's  Memoirs  has  awakened  out  of  the  dust  of  the  family 
scrutoirs,  *  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time  by  Horace  Walpole,'  that  Mr. 
Murray  has  purchased  them  at  a  magnificent  price,  and  that  they 
are  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  world. — ^We  con- 
fess we  expect  Memoirs  from  Horace  Walpole  with  much  im* 
patience. 


Art.  V.  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Tour  south  Tartars^  in  the  years  1712,  13,  lA^audlb;  by 
the  Chinese  Ambassador^  and  published  by  the  Emperor's 
authority,  at  Pekin.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  acr 
companied  by  an  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous  Translations,  By 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  LL.D.  and  F.  R.  S. 
London.    1821. 

/^HINA  swallows  up  about  one- tenth  part  of  the  habitable 
^^  globe ;  and  contains,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  earth.  Yet, — so  we  get  our  tea 
comfortably  for  breakfast,  we  seem  to  trouble  our  heads  as 
little  about  the  Chief  of  this  vast  empire  and  his  two  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  as  he  and  they  perhaps — do  theirs,  about 
iis.  We  have  not  much  to  say  of  ourselves — but  the  Chinese, 
notwithstanding  this  mutual  indifference,  are  a  shrewd,  an  indus- 
trious, and  an  ingenious  people,  far  superior  to  all  other  oriental 
nations,  whether  Pagan  or  Mahometan,  however  low  we  may  be 
pleased  to  place  them  on  our  scale  of  civilization. 

If  we  were  asked  in  what  the  Chinese  excel  the  rest  of  Asiatics, 
our  reply  would  be,  in  every  respect — in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture ;  in  civil  polity,  in  literature- and  in  morals.  We  do 
not  make  this  assertion  from  vague  report,  but  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  indisputable  facts  and  observations.  Their  im- 
mense 
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mense  population,  for  instance,  is  feil,  clothed,  and  lodged,  ex- 
clusively, iVom  tlie  pi'oduce  of  their  own  soil ;  fed  (and  this  is  nt 
slight  degree  of  distinction)  from  tables,  and  seated  on  chairs  ; 
clothed  for  the  most  part  in  cottons,  and  decently  covered  fiuni 
head  to  foot ;  and  a  twentieth  part  of  their  numbers,  or  about  ten 
millions,  splendidly  habited  in  embroidered  silks  and  satins.  If 
to  these,  we  join  the  moral  obligation,  (so  extensively  carried  into 
practice,  as  to  relieve  the  community  from  the  public  maintenance 
of  paupers,)  which  cotnpels  the  younger  branches  of  a  family  to 
support  their  aged  relations ;  and  the  almost  universal  education, 
as  far  as  reading  and  writing  go,  we  may  perhaps  be  induced  to 
concede  to  the  Chinese  not  only  that  superiority  which  we  have 
claimed  for  them  over  die  rest  of  the  Asiatics ;  but  even  to  doubt 
whether  tbey  do  not  possess  certain  advantages,  which  some  even 
of  the  more  enlightened  European  nations  cannot  boast. 

We  are  very  far  from  being  the  panegyrists  of  the  Chinese  : 
their  government  we  believe  to  be  practically  a  bad  one,  and  their 
religion  worse ;  the  one,  we  think,  renders  them  seltish  and  disr 
trustful;  the  other  superstitious  and  hypocritical;  yet,  unamiable 
as  they  certainly  are,  and  cold  and  repulsive  as  they  necessarily 
must  be,  where  women  are  wholly  excluded  from  society,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  darker  shade  baa  been  cast  over  some 
parts  of  their  character  than  they  really  deserve.  We  will  even 
go  a  step  farther,  and  add  that,  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  we 
have  mentioned,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
are  disposed  to  fancy  that  a  closer  intimacy  might  incline  us  to  en- 
tertain a  somewhat  more  favourable  opinion  of  them  than  we  have 
hitherto  ventured  to  avow.  Unhappily,  however,  the  nature  of 
their  internal  policy,  hostile  to  all  international  connections,  and 
a  language  unlike  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  forbid  all 
hope  of  a  more  enlaiged  intercourse  than  that  which  at  present 
subsists,  and  which)  as  every  one  knows,  is  limited  lo  a  single 
out-port,  on  the  very  skirts  of  this  great  empire,  where  a  few 
commercial  companies,  like  our  own,  are  merely  tolerated  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  an  exchange  of  a  few  articles  of  luxury,  for 
Nankins,  Bohea  and  Congo. 

In  speaking  of  the  government  as  a  bad  one,  we  mean  the 
practical  administration  of  it,  by  the  subordinate  oflicers  :  for  the 
sovereign  of  China  is  very  far  from  being  a  despot.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  us  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the  Chi- 
nese court ;  but  we  shrewdly  suspect,  from  all  that  we  have  seen 
and  heard,  that  the  '  Great  Emperor'  is  little  more  than  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  officers,  and  that  he  enjoys,  in  fact, 
no  more  real  power  than  was  possessed  by  the  successors  of  Da- 
rius, while  they   unconsciously  proumlgaled,  as  their  own,  the 
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irrevocable  decrees  of  the  Seven  Princes  of  Per8ia.-*-Be  tiiis  as 
it  may,  the  Emperor  of  China,  good  man,  never  appears  in  any 
odier  light  than  as  a  benevolent  agent,  alwajw  ready  to  pnUiate 
the  crimesi  to  mitigate  the  punishments  and  alleviate  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  his  people.  To  them  he  frequently  appeals;  and,  on  aM 
occasions  of  national  calamity,  publicly  confesses  his  errors,  and 
acknowledges  his  misconduct  to  be  the.  cause  of  the  divine  dis^ 
pleasure.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  -an'universal  love 
and  respect  for  the  person,  who,  whatever  his  private  clfaracter 
ma^  be,  is  thus  studiously  exhibited  to  his  subjects  in  an  aniabls 
pomt  of  view.  Insurrections  against  his  aulhmty  are  pactial  and 
of  rare  occurrence;  the  disturbances  that  occasionally  hapjpea 
originate  generally  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions;  they  ave  mere 
rebellions  of  the  belly,  and  are  as  speedily  suppressed  by  a  re^ 
moval  of  the  cause  which  produced  them,  as  the  slow  movements 
of  a  cumbrous  and  invariable  machine  will  admit.  If  we  -ar^  to 
believe  that  human  nature  and  human  feelings -are  pretty  nearly 
the  same  in  all  countries,  modified  only  by  education  smd  fcabit) 
we  must  admit  that  a  government,  which,  for  three  thousand  yearft 
or  more,  has  been  able  to  keep  together,  under  one  bond  of  miioii, 
the  largest  mass  of  population  which  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  ever  boast—- can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  bungling 
or  fortuitous  machine;  but  one  rather  that  has  within  it  certain 
corrective  movements  and  self-protecting  springs,  by  whicA  its 
regulations  are  governed  and  its  duration  preserved. 

In  a  letter  now  before  us,  from  an  ancient  and  most  respectable 
missionary  in  China,  the  writer  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  succession  of  the  new  Emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
father  last  year,  '  Les  Chinois  n'ont  pas  d  envier  les  lumi^res  el 
les  theories  chim6riques  de  vos  r6formateurs,  lib^raux,  Radicaux, 
illumines,  jacobins  et  Carbonari,  et  autres  demagogues  d'E^urope.' 
The  good  father  is  right:  and  dreadful  indeed  would  be  the  ag- 
gregation of  human  misery,  if  any  of  these  accursed  pests  of  so^ 
ciety  should  work  their  way  amongst  them,  and  succeed  in  un- 
settling the  minds  of  two  hundred  millions  of  a  peaceable  and 
contented  people. 

Of  the  extreme  desire  manifested  by  the  government  that  the 
sovereign  should  stand  well  with  the  people,  the  will  of  the  late 
Emperor  Kia-king  and  the  proclamation  on  the  accession  of  his 
son  and  successor  Taou-kuang  (both  of  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived) are  curious  and  convincing  documents  ;  we  sha41  lay  before 
our  readers  the  substance  of  these  state-papers,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Pekin  Gazette.  The  Will  of  Kia-king  is  dated  the  2d  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  the  day  on  which  he  died — suddenly,  as.it  vrould 
seem, — and  is,  as  usual,  the  composition  of  his  ministers.  It  com- 
mences 
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mences  tlius : '  Tlie  Great  Eni{>eror,  who  received  from  heaven  and 
revolving  nature  the  dominion  of  the  world,  liereby  announces  his 
last  will  and  testament  to  the  subjects  of  his  empire:'— He  then 
enumerates  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  three  years 
instruction  and  advice  of  his  venerable  father,  after  be  mounted 
the  throne  from  which  he  had  retired,  and  continues. 

'  I  have  cttiwidereii  that  the  aliibility  of  a  nation,  and  the  grand  prin^ 
ctplesof  social  onler  consist  in  adoring  heaven,  imitating  our  ancesiun, 
lieing  active  and  ililigeiil  in  all  matlcrs  of  government,  and  benevolent 
Inwards  the  people.  1  have  borne  in  mtiid  ibat  heaven  miles  up  pririces 
fur  the  sake  of  ibe  people ;  and  that  ihe  duty  of  affording  to  lliu  people 
sustenance  and  insiruction  i^  imposed  on  TAc  One  Man.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  remind  the  people,  among  other  thtngd, 
how,  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  he  suppressed  insur- 
rections and  disturbances— that  he  issued  from  time  to  time  large 
sums  of  money  to  repair  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River,  '  which 
from  ancient  days  till  now  has  always  been  the  scourge  of  China' 
— that  he  had  frequently  remitted  the  taxes,  and  all  arrears,  in 
order  to  diffuse  abundance  and  create  in  all  ranlis  of  his  subjects 
a  general  joy — that  while  liis  heart  was  rejoicing  in  the  universal 
fdenty  that  the  country  was  blessed  with  in  conyei^uence  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  he  net  out,  in  reverential  obedience  lo  the  in- 
titttutions  of  his  ancestors,  on  u  hunting  excursion  into  Turtary, 
and  that,  lo  avoid  the  great  heat,  he  slopped  one  day  at  a  collage 
an  the  mountain  : — '  and  though,'  continues  he,  '  I  am  advanced 
beyond  the  sixth  decade  of  my  life,  and  can  mount  and  descend  a 
hill  without  being  fatigued,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  intense  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  aiTected  me,  so  that  yesterday,  when  1  gave 
the  whip  to  my  horse  in  crossing  the  mountain  of  "  Expanded 
Benevolence,"  1  felt  the  phlegm  rise  in  my  thjoat  even  to  sutfoca- 
tiou,  and  hud  reason  to  apprehend  that  1  had  not  long  to  live,* 
However,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  departed  sages  of  my 
family,  1  had  already,  in  the  fourth  lear  of  my  reign,  ui  the  fourth 
niondi,  on  the  tenth  day,  at  live  o'clocktaii  the  morning,  previously 
appointed  an  heir  to  the  throne;  which  appouitment  I  mysdf 
sealed  and  locked  up  in  a  secret  casket.' — This  casket  the  great 
officers  of  slate  are  commanded  to  open  without  delay  : — -they  very 
well  knew  where  to  look  for  it. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Kia-King,  appeared  the  procla- 
mation of  his  successor,  in  wliicii  the  virtues  of  his  late  father  are 
enumerated,  and  the  extreme  reluctance  set  forth  with  which  his 

*  If  we  in*^-  liuat  (lit!  inforiuulinn  wUivU  we  hnfv  nccireii  Truin  Canlon,  this 
'  pblegui  ill  tliu  throat'  wai  a  iieiupeii  cunl  admliiUtenid  an  the  '  Bcnttvok'iil'  Moiin- 
_  lain  by  hit  toiirliori.    He  nma  «ccoi]nlcd  e«rj  waj  inlctior  to  Ihe  fuut  Tatlut  empemts 
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unworthy  successor  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  voice 
and  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne.  Next  follows  the  ffe-cAa-oif« 
or  '  proclamation  of  joy^'  in  which  he  announces  bis  intentioii 
of  holding  a  solemn  feast  in  honour  of  heaven  and  earthy  and  of 
the  superintending  deities  of  the  land  and  its  produce;  vxA 
of  conferring  bene6ts  on  all  ranks  and  descripticms  of  people. 
These  marks  of  imperial  beneficence  are  arranged  under  twenty- 
two  di£ferent  heads,  and  consist  chiefly  of  gifts  to  the  great  pffir 
cers  of  state — promotion  of  one  step  to  all  civil  and  military  offir 
cers  Tartars  and  Chinese — permission  to  officers  below  a  certain 
rank  to  send  one  of  their  sons  to  an  imperial  college — restoratkm 
of  officers  who  have  been  suspended  from  rank  or  pay,  or  both — 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  criminals,  except  those  convicted  of  re- 
bellion or  murder — and  (adds  the  He^ha-ou)  *  if  any  person  shall 
again  accuse  those  so  pardoned  for  their  former  offences,  the  acr 
cuser  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  crime  alleged  against  the 
accused ;'  (the  Chinese  must  surely  have  a  wonderful  propensity 
for  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  to  make  a  hint  of  this  kmd  ne- 
cessary ;) — remission  of  the  public  debts  of  officers  in  the  army 
— increase  of  pensions  to  superannuated  soldiers,  8cc.  8lc. 

Such  are  the  means  employed  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign, 
and  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  it — at  least  in  the  Pekm 
Gazette — to  manifest  to  the  people  the  paternal  solicitude  and 
unceasing  benevolence  of  their  sovereign. 

To  the  late,  and  still  more  to  the  present  Sir  George  Staunton^ 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  that  practical  knowledge,  confined  as 
it  certainly  is,  which  we  possess,  of  the  manners  and  internal 
policy  of  this  singular  people  ;^  and  the  little  volume  now  before 
us,  affords' a  very  considerable  insight  into  the  system  of  con- 
ducting the  only  extental  relations  which  they  wish  to  hold,  and 
the  light  in  which  they  are  desirous  of  appearing  to  their  only 
civilized  and  powerful  neighbours,  the  Russians.  It  also  shows, 
by  a  few  specimens  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  literary  composition, 
and  by  several  decrees  and  ordonnances  of  the  government  and 
intemal  police,  their  sentiments,  feelings,  and  actions :  nor  is  it 
deficient  in  interest  as  a  literary  curiosity,  being,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  instance  of  a  Chinese  in  the  higher  rank,  recording 
his  transactions,  and  describing  foreign  nations  and  manners,  dif- 
ferent in  all  respects  from  his  own. 

The  principal  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  relation  of 
the  proceedings  of  an  Embassy,  sent  in  the  year  1712,  by  Kang-hi, 
the  wisest  and  the  most  energetic  of  the  Tartar  Emperors,  whose 
race  now  fills  the  throne  of  China,  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouths, 

•The  translation  of  the  Ta-Uing-Uu-lee,  or  the  Criminal  Code  of  China,  elucidates  the, 
re»l  nature  of  the  Chinese  government,  far  better  than  all  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesoits. 

a  con- 
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a  considerable  tribe  of  Elcuth  or  Calmuc  Tartars,  seated,  at  that 
period,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
the  Caspian.  The  narrative  of  this  embassy  is  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated by  its  publication,  under  the  emperor's  special  authority, 
and  by  a  copy  of  it  being  deposited  in  the  imperial  library  in 
Pekin.  But  we  have  a  better  test  even  than  this  of  its  anthen- 
ticity,  and  also  of  the  author's  tidelity,  in  the  comparison  of  hi* 
statements  and  notices  on  passing  objects,  with  those  of  honest 
John  Bell  of  Autermony,  who  traversed  the  very  same  ground  just 
seven  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the 
two  accounts,  (notwithstanding  the  little  which  the  two  writers 
could  possibly  have  in  common,  of  feelings,  habits  and  prejudices,) 
accord  so  well,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  so 
striking  a  coincidence  would  be  found  in  the  separate  narratives 
of  two  Europeans  of  the  same  nation. 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  candour  and  simplicity,  with 
which  the  Chinese  ambassador  enumerates  his  own  disqualifica- 
tions and  disgrace.  '  I  Tu-li-s/iiit,  &c.  was  born  in  the  year  Tirig- 
f'ee,  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hee  (1667)-  When  I  was 
young,  my  family  was  poor,  and  I  was  myself  of  a  weak  and  sickly 
constitution.'  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  by  great  application  to 
the  duties  of  the  various  offices  in  the  government  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  he  succeeded  at  last  to  be  nominated  to  the 
superin tendance  and  custody  of  the  sacred  animals  belonging  to 
the  department  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
'  Unfortunately,'  he  adds,  '  my  talents  and  capacity  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  proper  discharge  of  my  several  duties,  and  1  failed 
to  answer  the  expectations  which  the  Emperor,  in  his  gracious 
goodness,  had  formed,  when  he  thus  selected  and  employed  me. 
Having  been  in  consequence  censured  and  dismissed  altogether 
from  the  public  service,  I  retired  to  Lin-loo,  where  I  remained 
for  seven  years  and  upwards,  devoting  my  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  my  farm,  and  to  the  service  of  my  parents.' 

It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  a  person  should  be  found  fit  for 
an  ambassador,  who  had  not  '  the  talents  and  capacity'  to  take 
care  of  the  holy  bogs  and  hens  devoted  to  the  altar;  but,  besides 
that  this  self-abasement  may  be  a  matter  of  good  taste  in  the 
celestial  empire,  and  go  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth,  we  find 
from  the  Ta-tsing-leu-Ue,  or  '  Penal  Code  of  China,'  that  the 
animals  destined  for  the  grand  sacrifices,  are  not  only  required  to 
be  ill  the  state  prescribed  by  the  ritual  regulations,  which  are  ex- 
tremely voluminous,  but  that  severe  punishments  await  the  su- 
perintendant  of  those  rites,  if  they  be  not  reared  and  fed  accord- 
ing to  the  law ;  if  they  be  lean  or  injured,  and,  above  all,  if  any  of 
them  be  permitted  to  die.    These  superintendnnls  may,  in  fact,  be 
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considered  as  a  part  of  the  priesthood  of  the  eatablisbed  reiigioa 
of  Boudb ;  and  the  ceremonies  required  by  it  exact  the,  most  rai«- 
iiute  and  unremitted  attention. 

But  the  system  of  degradation  is  not  meant  to  eptafl  perpetual 
exclusion.  Besides,  a  Ibreign  missioii  is  so  little  desirable  in  the 
-eyes  of  a  Chinese^  that  the  lirst  volunteer  is  generally  accepted ; 
and  accordingly  Tn^li-thin  (who  had,  in  his  rural  occupations^ 
probably  improved  his  practice  in  the  treatment  of  hogs  and 
hens)  took  courage,  and,  though  degraded  and  dismissed  horn  bis 
former  offices,  on  hearing  of  the  intention  of  goiwmmient,  re« 
quested  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion :  he  was  immediately  ap« 
|>ointed|  and  *  had  again  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  benign 
miluence  and  excellent  effects  of  the  sacred  Virtaes  of  his  Mues- 
ty  ;*  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  Emperor's  instructions 
for  his  conduct  on  this  long  and  painful  journey,  the  xoute  of 
which  was  utterly  unknown  to  himself  or  any  of  his  companions. 
These  instructions  are  not  only  curious,  as  pointing  out,  in  a  very 
explicit  manner,  the  line  of  policy  in  which  he  was  to  be  guided 
in  his  communications  with  the  Kussiatis;  but  as  they  evince  a 
sagacious  and  comprehensive  system  of  poUcy  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  government;  and  we  cannot  avoid  adding,  that  if  the 
good  Tu'U-sifin  could  afford  to  speak  thus  humbly  of  such  talents 
as  he  possessed,  China  must  have  been  less  deficient  in  oflSciat 
characters  of  enlarged  minds,  than  we  have  been  usually  taught 
to  consider  it. 

After  some  preliminary  instructions  relative  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Tourgouths,  he  is  directed  to  meet  the  CAdr-//c/it,  Khan  of  Russia 
(the  Czar  Peter),  if  he  sliould  send  to  desire  a  conference ;  and 
in  that  event  he  is  ordered,  on  his  introduction,  to  'conform  to 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  tliat  country.'  If  asked  what  is 
principally  esteemed  and  reverenced  in  China,  he  is  to  say  :  '  la 
our  empire,  fidelity,  filial  piety,  charity,  justice,  and  sincerity,  are 
esteemed  above  all  things.  We  revere  and  abide  by  them.  They 
are  the  principles  upon  which  we  administer  the  empire^  as  well 
as  govern  oursdves.  In  the  face  of  danger  we  firmly  adhere  to 
^tihem.  We  likewise  make  sacrifices  and  oblations ;  we  pray  for 
good  things,  and  we  deprecate  evil  things ;  but  if  we  did  not  act 
JKmestly,  if  we  were  not  faithful,  pious,  charitable,  just  and  nn- 
cere,  of  what  avail  would  be  our  prayers  and  sacrifices  i  In  oar 
empire,  fidelity,  filial  piety,  charity,  justice  and  sincerity  aire  our 
ruling  principles,  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  and  tho  odnstant 
l^idee  of  our  conduct.  In  our  empire,  therefore,  there  is  no  hoi- 
^e  array  of  shields  and  spears,  iiosevere  punishments  are  inflicted ; 
we  have  now  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  afid 
tmaqnflUty.'    This,  as  Sir  Greorge  Stounton  observes,  is  a  sum^ 

mary 
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mary  of  tlie  Confucian  faith ; — tbe  practice,  we  suspect,  is  another 
thing.  If  asked  as  to  the  arts  and  productions  of  China,  Tv-li- 
s/iiii  is  to  say, '  1 1  is  with  ua  as  with  other  countries,  some  districts 
we  rich,  others  are  poor ;'  and  he  is  then  to  remark,  that  a  report 
had  reached  China,  that  the  kiugdoin  of  Russia  was  not  at  peace 
with  its  neighbours,  but  engaged  in  actual  hostilities ;  and  if  so, 
he  is  directed  to  inform  thein,  with  an  amiable  aimplicit;,  that  as 
his  Imperial  Majesty  has  no  designs  to  infringe  the  pence,  '  the; 
may  immediately  remove  and  employ  their  frontier  troops  if  they 
see  occasion  to  do  so,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  uneasiness.' 

If  any  assistance  should  be  solicited  as  to  fire-arms,  artillery  and 
such  like,  the  ambassador  was  to  say,  that '  the  length  of  the  way 
wasestremely  great ;  theroad  over  high  mountains  and  rugged  rocks, 
through  forests,  marshes,  and  dangerous  and  difUcult  passes  without 
namber;  that,  'by  the  laws  of  China, 6re-8rma  are  prohibited  goods, 
and  their  exportation  beyond  the  frontiers  never  permitted.'  If 
further  pressed  on  this  subject,  he  was  to  add,  '  we  are  now  spe- 
cially employed  upou  a  mission  to  the  residence  oi  A-yii-kee,  the 
Khan  of  the  Tourgonth  Tartars,  we  can  hardly,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  take  upon  ourselves  to  address  hia  majesty,  upon  subjects 
which  are  so  totally  unconnected  therewith.' 

if  any  inquiries  should  be  made  of  them  respecting  the  atten- 
tions paid  in  China  lo  the  aged,  they  were  to  say,  '  Our  emperor, 
every  year,  seeks  out  and  distinguishes  those  who  are  remarkably 
aged.  Each  time  from  twenty  to  thirty  are  selected,  who  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  100  years ;  and  more  than  10,00()  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  each  province,  who  have  exceeded  the  age  of 
ninety;  they  are  all  suitably  favoured  and  rewarded.'  They  are 
reminded  that  '  as  the  Russians  are  of  a  vain  and  ostentatious 
disposition,'  they  will  doubtless  make  a  display  of  tlie  several 
things  they  possess.  On  such  occasions  they  are  directed  neither 
to  express  admiration  nor  contempt,  but  merely  to  say,  '  whether 
our  country  possesses,  or  not,  such  things  as  these,  it  is  quite  out 
of  our  province  to  determine  ;  some  things,  indeed,  there  are, 
which  we  have  seen,  and  others  have  not  seen  ;  but  there  are  other 
things,  again,  which  others  have  aeen,  though  we  have  not ;  on 
these  subjects,  therefore,  we  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  in- 
formed.* They  are  then  instructed  to  refuse  the  presents  that  may 
be  offered  to  them,  again  and  again  ;  but  if  closely  pressed,  to  ac- 
cept only  a  small  part,  alleging  that  they  have  nothing  valuable 
with  them  to  make  a  suitable  return.  They  are  cautioned  against 
drinking  wine  immoderately,  against  immodest  women,  and  against 
the  corrupt  manners  and  customs  of  the  Russians  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  admonished,  that  '  if,  while  they  are  within  the  Russian  ter- 
ritories, they  should  themselves  chance  to  see  any  of  thi 
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of  the  country,  or  to  witness  any  occurrence  that  may  seeni  absurd 
in  their  eyes,  they  are  nevertheless  to  preserve  always  their  gravity 
and  composure,  and  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  given  to  scoffing 
or  ridicule/  And  finally,  they  are  to  say,  if  questioned  as  to  their 
rank  and  offices,  *  We  are  only  officiating  magistrates  belonging  to 
the  outer  tribunals  of  government,  and  by  no  means  either  great 
officers  of  state,  or  immediate  attendants  on  the  perscMi  of  his 
m^esty/ 

With  these  instructions  Tu-Ii-shin  sets  out  on  his  mission,  de^ 
tailing,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  the  observations  which  he  made, 
and  the  events  which  occurred  upon  his  route ;  minutely  de- 
scribing his  conversations  with  the  several  public  authorities 
among  the  Russians  and  Tourgouths,  with  whom  he  communis' 
caied ;  and  particularly  those  which  he  held  with  Prince  Gagarin, 
the  Governor-general  of  Liberia,  and  with  ji-yu^kee,  who,  as  we 
said,  had  migrated  with  his  tribe  from  their  original  place  of  set* 
dement  in  £astem  Tartary,  to  that  extensive  tract  of  country 
which  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Russians,  between  the  Vo^ 
and  the  Jaik,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  object  of  the  present  embassy  was  a  direct  invitation  for 
that  tribe  to  return ;  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  result  of  this 
kind  was  secretly  contemplated  by  the  Chinese  court.  It  was 
not  however  successful  on  the  present  occasion :  but  the  hint  was 
not  lost ;  and  we  know  from  the  *  M^moires  sur  les  Chinois,'  that 
in  the  reign  of  Kien  Lung,  in  the  year  177I9  the  Tourgouths 
actually  did  return  to  their  former  settlements  in  the  neighbourr 
hood  of  China;  and,  in  the  same  work,  we  have  the  public  record 
of  their  submission  to  the  Chinese  government. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  in  every  part  of  which,  howr 
ever,  they  Mere  courteously  entertained,  and  assisted  by  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  during  which  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made,  either  to  mislead  or  obstruct  them,  notwithstanding  the 
equivocal  object  of  their  mission,  they  reached  the  camp  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouths,  who  received  them  with  all  pos^ 
sible  respect  and  attention,  asked  them  a  multitude  of  pertinent 
questions  respecting  China ;  and  on  their  departure  sent  them  a 
present  of  seventy-six  horses,  and  400  dried  bullocks'  hides ;  to- 
gether with  a  further  present  of  seventy-two  horses  and  200  hides, 
from  his  son,  the  acceptance  of  which,  conformably  with  their  in- 
structions, was  declined,  with  the  exception  of  a  horse  a-piece, 
which,  after  much  pressing,  they  condescended  to  receive. 

This  Ayuke,  or  Ayuke-khan,  was  a  chief  of  very  considerable 
importance ;  for  we  find  from  Mr.  Bell,  that  in  the  year  172^9 
about  nine  years  after  the  journey  of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  he 
was  visited  by  the  Czar  Peter  and  his  Empress,  and  invited  with 

his 
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his  Queen  to  an  entertainment  nn  board  the  Emperor's  galley  on 
the  Volga.  Tlie  '  Aj'uka-khan,'  says  Btll,  '  is  an  old  man,  about 
seventy  jears  of  age,  yet  he  is  hearty  and  cheerful.  He  js  a  prince 
of  great  wisdom  and  prudent  conduct,  is  much  respected  by  all  his 
neighbours  for  his  sincerity  and  plain  dealing  ;  and  1  recollect 
that,  wheu  1  was  in  Pekin,  the  £mperor  of  China  made  very  ho- 
nourable mention  of  him.'  On  this  visit  it  was  settled  that  5000 
of  his  Tartar  cavalry  should  Join  the  Russian  forces  on  their 
march  into  Persia,  whicli  they  did  immediately,  and  were  of 
great  service  in  that  expedition. 

As  Mr.  Bell  has  described  the  countries  and  people  through 
which  the  Chinese  ambassador  proceeded,  so  much  better  and 
more  fully  than  the  latter  could  be  expected  to  do,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  his  observations ;  and  we 
aliall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  in  alt  his 
conferences  with  Prince  Gagarin  and  the  other  Russian  oflncera, 
lie  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  bis 
instructions  ;  that  be  parried  all  questions  put  to  him,  like  a  skilful 
diplomatist ;  and  that  he,  aud  all  his  people,  behaved,  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  great  propriety  and  discretion,  and  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  '  celestial  Emperor,'  who,  on  his  return,  em- 
ployed him  on  another  embassy  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  detail  the  ambassador's  conversations 
with  Prince  Gagarin ;  but  they  are  curious,  and  contain  a  great  deal 
of  information  respecting  both  Russia  aud  China  in  those  days. 
Gagarin  is  called  by  the  ambassador,  Kakolin,  the  only  way  in 
which  a  Chinese  can  pronounce  the  name.  In  Voltaire's  '  His- 
tory of  llie  Russian  Empire,'  this  Prince  is  said  to  have  suffered 
decapitation,  after  being  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
commerce :  but  Bruce  (then  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service) 
tells  us,  that  having  confessed  to  the  Czar  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  of  way-laying  and  robbing  the  imperial  caravan  coming 
from  China,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  protect,  and  afterwards 
denied  it  to  the  senate,  alleging  that  the  confession  had  been  ex- 
torted from  him  through  fear;  his  majesty  was  so  exasperated  that 
*  he  ordered  a  gallows,  in  imitation  of  Haman's,  flfty  cubits  high, 
to  be  erected  before  the  senate-house,'  on  which  he  uas  banged 
in  presence  of  all  the  senators,  to  most  of  whom  he  was  either 
related  or  allied. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  Uanslulion  of  part 
of  a  novel ; — notices  of  four  dramas  ; — a  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
the  cotton  plant; — and  several  extracts  from  the  Pekin  Gazette. 
These  are  the  articles  which  make  ua  best  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  disposition,  the  temper  aud  mamiers  of  the  people, 
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and  the  real  nature  of  their  government  and  municipal  regu- 
lations. We  have  often  thought,  and  indeed  have  ventured  to  de- 
clare in  a  former  article,  that  a  series  of  the  Pekiii  Gazette  for 
one  year  would  convey  a  more  complete  notion  of  what  is 
actually  passing  in  this  great  empire,  than  the  whole  body  of  in- 
formation contained  in  that  ponderous  work  of  the  missionauries, 
'  M6moires  sur  les  Chinois/  The  extracts  here  given  will,  we 
think,  be  found  exceedingly  curious.  '  The  Pekin  Gazette,'  as 
Sir  George  Staunton  says,  '  is  a  state  engine  of  no  inconsiderr 
able  importance,  and  exhibits  obvious  proofs  of  an  anxiety  to 
influence  .and  conciliate  public  opinion  upon  all  state  questions, 
which,  under  a  government  theoretically  so  despotic,  would  hardly 
have  been  expected.'  It  undoubtedly  does;  and  if  we  did  not 
know  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  we  should 
regret  exceedingly  that  he  had  not  indulged  somewhat  more  libe- 
rally in  this  part  of  his  subject. 

The  Novel  is  imperfect ;  that  part  of  it,  however,  which  has 
been  translated,  evidently  displays  diversity  of  character  among 
the  educated  ranks  of  society,  and  develppes  many  peculiar  man- 
ners and  customs  totally  at  variance  with  those  we  meet  with  in 
Europe ;  neither  is  it  deficient  in  incident :  judging,  however,  firom 
the  little  that  is  given,  it  appears  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  beau- 
tiful novel,  the  Hao-kiou-tchuan^  or  Pleasing  History.  Sir  George 
indeed  tells  us,  that  *  the  sequel  was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to 
encourage  him  to  proceed  in  the  work ;  and  that  it  was  found  to 
be  disfigured  by  two  incidents  which,  at  least  the  lattery  rendered 
it  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  and  totally  irreconcileable  with  our 
European  notions  and  feelings.'  To  the  '  want  of  interest,' we 
have  nothing  to  reply ;  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  Sir  George 
that,  in  the  translations  of  foreign  novels,  it  is  kiformation  that  is 
nought,  and  not  a  correspondency  of  feeling. — ^  The  denQument/ 
he  adds,  ^  is  brought  about  by  a  very  unnecessary  recourse  to 
magic ;  and  the  hero  of  the  piece  having,  by  a  sort  of  under-plot, 
^llen  into  a  love  adventure  with  another  damsel,  equally  amiable, 
but  less  nobly  connected,  he  is  under  no  embarrassment  from  this 
awkward  dilemma,  but  is  happily  united  in  marriage  to  both  the 
ladies,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  all  the  parties.' 
Even  in  this,  we  see  nothing  absolutely  forbidding.  We  are  not, 
much  accustomed  indeed,  in  this  strict  and  decorous  portion  of  the 
globe,  to  se^  a  man  accommodatedy  as  Corporal  Bardolph  has  it, 
with  two  wives  at  the  same  moment,  except  in  a  German  tragedy ; 
but  we  can  bear  the  circumstance  very  well  wlien  related  of  the 
rampant  followers  of  Fo  and  Boudh,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  rather 
expect  it  than  otherwise:  we  fully  admit,  however,  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  ingenious  translator's  first  plea,  and  are 

pretty 
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pretty  sure  that  no  second  foot  will  ever  reach  the  spot  where  he 
first  stopped  from  fatigue. 

After  all,  we  strongly  suspect  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portious  of  Chinese  genera!  literature  will  be  found  in  the  drama. 
So  few  have  been  riie  translations  of  this  species  of  composition, 
that  no  adequate  opinion  can  at  present  be  formed  of  its  merits. 
Excepting  the  tragedy  of  the  'Orphan  of  the  House  of  Tchao,' 
imperfectly  translated  by  Father  Premare,  and  the  version  of  the 
'  Heir  in  Old  Age,'  by  Mr.  Davis,  (of  the  latter  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  No.  XXXII.)  we  know  of  no  other  speci- 
mens in  any  European  language.  Both  these  pieces,  and  the  no- 
tices of  four  others  now  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  are  taken 
from  a  celebrated  collection  of  one  hundred  plays,  kno^^'n  by  the 
name  of  Yuen-jin-pe-tchong.  In  the  neat  and  well  written  preface 
to  the  present  volume,  we  find  some  judicious  remarks  ou  the 
Chinese  drama,  which,  on  the  whole,  Sir  George  seems  disposed 
to  think  less  calculated  than  their  novels  to  reward  the  labour  of 
tlie  translator:  their  plays,  he  says,  are  too  local  and  national  to 
please  much  as  mere  compositions  j  and  their  minute  beauties  of 
style  and  language  must  of  course  be  injured  or  lost  in  a  trans- 
lation. All  this,  we  doubt  not,  is  strictly  true ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  judging  from  the  '  Heir  in  Old  Age,'  we  are  convinced  that 
they  let  us  see  more  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  sentiments  most 
prevalent  in  domestic  life,  than  any  other  species  of  composition. 

I  We  regret  to  have  to  add,  tliat  Sir  George  Staunton  more  than 

liints  at  having  abandoned  his  Chinese  pursuits.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  much  surprized  at  it.  Those  only  who  have  made 
the  attempt  to  acquire  some  little  knowledge  of  it,  can  duly  ap- 
preciate the  labour  and  unremitting  attention  required  to  make 
any  available  progress  in  a  language  that  may  be  said  to  have  nei- 
ther alphabet  nor  grammar  ;  but  to  consist  of  a  series  of  pictured 
ideas,  which  none  but  a  native  well  acquainted  with  the  manners, 

'         customs  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  can  be  quite  sure  of  always 

I  decyphering  correctly.  That  a^entlenian,  and  a  scholar  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  should  devote  his  valuable  time  to  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country  and  a   people,  about  which,  as  we  before  ob- 

:  served,  curiosity  seems  so  little  alive,  could  hardly  be  expected. 
With  all  this,  however,  the  decision  pains  us ;  as  no  one,  we  be- 

I  lieve,  remains  in  the  country  to  fill  his  place;  and  the  day  may, 
and,  we  think,  must  arrive  when  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
gui^e  will  be  found  of  infinite  importance  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Himalaya  is  now  the  only 

Kthis  empire  and  ours  in  the  east;  and  that  we 
-  F  F  2  have 
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have  found  the  means  to  pass  it  in  more  places  than  one : — ^but, 
even  supposing  no  other  mtercourse  to  take  place  between  the 
two  nations  except  that  at  Canton,  it  is  not  very  creditable  that 
it  should  be  solely  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  ridiculous 
jargon  of  English,  which  the  Chinese  find  their  advantage  in  leam- 
rag.  It  would  increase  but  little  the  expense  of  Hertford  College, 
by  adding  to  that  establishment  a  Chinese  professor,  while  it 
would  prepare  the  young  writers,  destined  for  Canton,  for  the 
study  of  a  language,  which,  unprepared,  they  find  little  or  no  in- 
ducement to  commence  on  the  spot ;  but  the  attainment  of  which 
would  give  to  their  employers  certain  advantages  which  they  seem 
not  duly  to  appreciate. 


Art.  VI. — Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered^  a  Heroic  Poern^  wUk 
Notes  and  occasional  Illustrations.  Translated  by  the  Rev 
J.  H.  Hunt,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
6vo.    2  vols.     Mawman.     1818. 

^T^HAT  an  adequate  translation  of  Tasso^s  Jerusalem  Delivered 
-^  was  a  desideratum  in  English  literature,  is  an  opinion  which 
few  will  contest  who  have  compared  with  the  original  poem  those 
translations  which  had  been  already  offered  to  the  worid.  If  that 
of  Hoole  has  found  its  way  into  our  libraries,  it  has  been,  we  ap- 
prehend, for  no  better  reason  than  that,  till  the  late  republication 
of  Fairfax,  no  other  was  generally  accessible :  for  besides  the  fre- 
quent omissions  and  misconceptions  of  which  Hoole  is  guilty, 
ne  is  chargeable  virith  the  still  more  fatal  sins  of  tameness  and ' 
insipidity  to  a  degree  which  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  even  in  that 
flattest  and  tamest  period  of  English  heroic  poetry  when  the  imi- 
tators of  Pope  had  racked  his  sweetness  to  the  very  lees,  and 
poverty  and  meanness  were  almost  universally  mistaken  for  a 
chaste  and  classic  simplicity. 

'  Fairfax,^  says  Hume,  ^  hath  translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance 
and  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exactness  which  for  that 
age  is  surprizing.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  fsdthfully  rendered 
by  a  correspondent  line  in  the  translation.'  Now  '  it  is  written,'  as 
the  servant  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  observes — ^  that  the  shoemaker 
should  meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  taylor  with  his  last;' — ^and, 
certainly,  the  historian  ought  to  keep  to  his  chronicle.  Fairfax 
was,  indeed,  a  poet  in  every  sense  of  the  term ;  and  we  will  con- 
fess that  if  there  was  any  thing  which,  in  the  first  instance,  pre- 
judiced us  against  the  critical  fairness  and  poetical  feeling  of 
the  present  translator,  it  was  the  careless  and  half-contemptuous 
manner  in  which  he  affects  to  regard  as  obsolete  a  composition 
familiar,  we  believe,  to  every  youthful  reader  of  taste  and  feeling. 

Beautiful, 
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Beautiful,  however,  as  tlie  poetry  of  Fiiirfas  is,  yet  in  another 
circumstance,  which  to  a  tranalutor  is  stiil  more  necessary  than 
poetry,  his  deticiency  is  so  great  as  to  overturn  whatever  claim 
he  might  else  make  to  having  rendered  Mr.  Hunt's  labours 
superOuous,  Instead  of  numbering,  as  Mr.  Hume  says,  line  for 
line  with  his  original,  he  does  not  even  number  stanzas  : — ^he  is, 
in  fact,  habitually  inaccurate  and  regardless  of  the  meaning  of 
his  text;  he  takes  leave  of  his  author  in  almost  every  page, 
and  wanders  to  the  right  or  left  just  as  his  lively  imagination 
prompts  him.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  of  Mr.  Hoole,  that  he 
has  given  an  outline  of  the  Jerusalem,  divested  of  all  grace  and 
ornament;  but  his  graces  and  ornaments  are  almost  entirely  his 
own.  In  short,  his  poem  is  a  very  delightful  one ;  but  it  must  be 
to  another  source  that  they  must  apply  who  desire  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  real  merits  of  the  stately  and  niclan- 
eholy  child  of  genius,  tlie  fantastic  lover  of  the  Princess  £lennor, 
and  the  couverser  with  aerial  spirits. 

Of  the  present  work,  we  ceitainly  cannot  say  that  it  exactly 
corresponds  to  our  ideas  of  what  a  translation  of  Tasso  ought  to 
be.  It  has  the  defect  of  being  written,  not  in  stanzas,  but  in  coup- 
lets; the  worst  arrangement  of  measure,  perhaps,  ever  applied  to 
an  beroic  poem,  and  one  which  is  less  suited  to  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livered than  to  any  oilier  heroic  poeiO)  except  the  Orlando.  Even 
blank  verse,  though  in  translations  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
writer  of  it  can  sustain  his  tone  sufficiently  above  prose  to  make  a 
long  poem  throughout  poetic,  would  be  far  better  suited  to  the 
variety,  the  richness,  the  vivacity  of  the  Italian  writers,  than  that 
stately  and  unvaried  sound  which  shuts  up  all  sense  and  harmony 
within  the  compass  of  twentj-  syllables.  But  when  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  have  themselves  furnislied  us  with  Hie  model  of  a  stanza 
admitting  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  pause  and  harmony,  mora 
easy  in  execution  ihiui  the  couplet  itself,  and  to  the  ear  infinitely 
more  agreeable,  nothing  but  a  strange  pertinacity  in  adhering  to 
old  opinions  could  lead  a  man  of  Mr.  Hunt's  taste  and  talents  to 
follow  Hoole  in  the  very  peculiarity  which,  even  more  than  his 
want  of  tire,  contributes  to  the  languor  and  tedtouaness  of  his 
narrative.  Nor  has  Mr.  Hunt  himself  escaped  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  unfortunate  election.  He  is  sometimes  inflated  and 
sometimes  obscure  from  the  mere  necessity  of  conforming  to  a  ca- 
dence which  cannot  be  varied  with  impunity,  and  whose  limits 
are  often  too  extensive  for  a  single  idep,  w  hjle  they  are  qlmost  uni- 
formly too  narrow  for  more. 

But  having  expressed  ourselves  thus  plainly  and  strongly  as  to 

the  principal  and  pervading  defect  of  Mr.  Hunt's  attempt,  we 

should  be  unjust  if  we  did  nut  allow,  that  in  almost  all  the  other 

F  F  3  requisites 
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requisites  of  a  transktor  he  ranks  not  only  above  his  two  immen 
diate  competitors,  but  above  far  die  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  aspired  to  make  the  readers  of  our  language  familiar 
with  the  poetry  of  other  lands  and  oth^r  ages.  He  is  more  faith- 
ful than  Fope  or  Dryden,  more  spirited  than  Cowper  or  WartOD/ 
and  he  has  less  mannerism  and  affectation  than  Mr.  Sotheby. 
He  is  obviously  well  acquainted  with  his  original,  and  has.  read 
him  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which  a  trmialator  oUg^ 
to  feel,  which  is  sure  to  increase  in  proportion  to  tho  mtensity  of 
the  labour  bestowed  on  his  author,  and  of  which  the  author  in  die 
present  instance  is  confessedly  worthy. 

To  such  an  attempt  there  was  sure  to  attach  the  apprehension  of 
a  want  of  novelty.  Tasso  was  supposed  to  be  a  well  known  writer, 
though  in  point  of  fact  many,  even  of  diose  who  regarded  them^ 
selves  as  Italian  readers,  knew  little  more  of  him,  we  believe^  duni 
that  his  poem  had  Godfrey  for  its  hero  and  the  Delivery  of  Jera-* 
salem  for  its  action.  It  was  not  therefore  unlikelythat  those  who 
had  been  content  to  talk  of  him  at  second  hand,  and  from  the  taste- 
less criticisms  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire,  would  still  find  this  suflicient 
for  their  putj^se,  and  experience  little  curiosity  to  inquire  fiirther 
into  the  merits  of  an  author,  whose  '  clinquant'  and  inju^cioua 
mixture  of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  Gothic  and  classical  mytfao^ 
logy,  Oriental  and  European  manners,  had  been  so  long  the  sub- 
ject of  common  place  declamation  and  censure.  Nor,— had  die 
poet  been  better  known  than  he  really  was,  or  had  hiit  reputation 
suffered  less  from  the  attacks  of  the  French  critics,  was  it  VAeVf 
that  a  work  so  laborious  and  extensive  as  this  before  us  should 
obtain  any  great  degree  of  popularity  in  an  age  which  has  rioted 
so  much  in  the  richness  of  original  productions;  and  learned  to 
look  back  with  something  more  than  weariness  on  the  long  and 
regular  narratives,  the  classical  imagery  and  classical  correctness 
of  style  and  taste,  from  which  our  more  patient  and  studious 
fathers  derived  years  of  calm  and  deep  enjoyment. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  because  Tasso  was 
the  avowed  imitator  of  Virgil  he  is  therefore  deficient  in  original 
vigour;  that,  whatever  truth  may  be  found  in  the  criticisms  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  his  faults  are  not  abundantly  compeiH 
sated  by  beauties  of  the  highest  kind;  or  that  those  faults,  in 
fact,  however  they  may  impeach  his  judgment,  are  not  them- 
selves of  a  nature  to  raise  our  opinion  of  his  imaginative  powers, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  interest  and  entertainment  which  a  pe- 
rusal of  his  poem  affords.  With  Homer  it  would  indeed  be. idle 
to  compare  him ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Jerusalem,  from 
beginning  to  end,  equal  to  the  glorious  episode  of  Dido,  or  the 
descent  of  JSneas  into  the  shades.     Yet  if  in  these  respects,  as 
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well  as  in  the  sustained  vigour  and  majesty  of  his  style,  he  is 
inferior  to  Virgii,  there  arc  many  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
i        endure  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  him.     The  choice  of  a 
aubject,  though  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  has  been  highly 
ana  generally  extolled,  we  cannot  ihinic  one  uf  these.     It  is  a 
I        vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a  theme  of  great  political  interest 
I         is    necessary    for   the    ground-work    of    a    great   poem;    such 
I        themes,  on  the  contrary,  from  being  already  familiar  in  their  naked 
and  historical  form,  are  less  capable  than  most  others  of  that 
varied    ornament    which    poetry    delights    to    scatter    over   the 
I         ground  which  she  selects  for  her  operations ;  of  that  breathless 
and  suspended  interest  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
long    story   endurable.      We  know  so   little   of  what   Homer's 
heroes  really  were,  that  we  arc  not  shocked  at  hearing  actions 
ascribed  to  them,  or  finding  them  placed  in  situations  which 
transcend  all   common   experience    of  mankind — iioi   vuv  figoroi 
eiiri.     It  is  the  same  with  the  heroes  of  Gothic  romance,  whose 
names  are  only  transmitted  to  us  in  a  cloud  of  mythology  and 
wonder,  which  is  become  their  proper  element,  and  in  which  the 
wilde&t  exploits  and  the  most  appalling  witcheries  are   in  their 
proper  places,  and  therefore  specious  and  probable.     But  when, 
instead  of  an  imaginary  siege  of  Paris  in   the  unknown  age  of 
Charlemagne  ;  and  of  Paladins  and  knights  whom  the  poet  was  at 
full   liberty  to  bewitch  or  send  to   the  moon  at  his  pleasure ;  we 
have  what  professes  to  be  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  I2th  cen- 
tury, in  which   the  personages  are  counts  and  princes  of  France 
and  Italy  familiar  to  the  general  reader  of  history,   and  of  whose 
persons,  manners  and  mode  of  warfare  we  can  form  no  idea 
different  tVom  that  which  we  entertain  of  other  captains  and  states- 
men; it  is  a  little  too  much  to  introduce  amazons  and  enchantresses, 
I         or  to  make  the  capture  of  a  strong  city  depend  on  the  success  of 
'        a  single  knight  in  cutting  down  an  enchanted  tree  in  a  neigh* 
,,         bouring  forest.     It  is  true  that  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  genera), 
or  perhaps  universal  in  Tasso's  day ;  but  it  was  not  in  witchcraft 
of  this  exaggerated  kind  :  nor  was  any  soul  then  alive  who  sup- 
'         posed  that  witchcraft  of  any  kind  was   to  be  opposed  and  con- 
quered by  the  valour  of  a   single  warrior,  or  by  any  other  means 
than  the  kindred  and  appropriate  foltiea  of  holy  water  and  exor- 
cism :  and  above  all,  a  man  of  judgment,  however  he  may  employ 
popular  and  temporary  superstition  aa  an  ornament  and  an  ac- 
cessary, will  never  make  the  hinge  of  a  story  which  he  designs  to 
live   to   posterity,  turn  exclusively  on  such  contrivances.     It  is 
I         not  thus  that  Hhakspeare  makes  use  of  witches.     With  him  they 
serve  indeed  to  tempt  and  to  bewilder — to  dazzle  the  ambition  of 
I     _  bii);hero  by  their  magical  illusions,  and  to  prompt  him  to  deep 
^rVniiTi^'.'  F  F  4  and 
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and  still  deeper  guilt,  at  first  bj  prospects  of  a  crown,  and  after- 
wards by  intiuiations  of  the  hazardous  and  unsound  elevation  to 
which  his  perfidy  had  served  to  raise  him : — but  Hecate  and  her 
crew  are  not  so  much  the  agents  as  the  chorus  of  his  drama ;  and 
the  murder  of  Duncan  and  &e  fall  of  Macbeth  are  perpetrated  by 
means  merely  human,  and  to  which  the  supernatural  machinery 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute. 

But  if  the  subject  of  Tasso  labours  under  this  defect,  it  is  firee 
from  one  still  greater  with  which  that  of  Virgil  is  justly  charge- 
able. The  heroes  of  Tasso,  Godfrey,  Tancred  and  Rinaldo,  are 
all  interesting  characters.  We  really  grieve  for  their  disappoinir 
ments;  we  are  really,  anxious  during  their  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers ;  we  really  and  honestly  rejoice  in  their  success.  But  the 
'  pious  Eneas'  of  Virgil  is  rather  a  mean  creature,  who  first  seduces 
and  then  betrays  and  deserts  his  high-minded  benefoctress;  forces 
himself  into  a  foreign  land  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  usurps 
the  hand  of  a  princess  already  betrothed  to  another,  and  sacrifices 
his  rival  while  asking  for  his  life,  and  when  he  had  previously 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance.  Except  in  the  old 
romance  of  Tirant  the  White,  we  know  not  where  to  find  so 
remarkable  a  proof  of  perverted  moral  feeling : — the  impetuosity 
and  even  the  cruelty  of  Achilles  are  amiable  in  comparison. 

Besides  this  instance,  in  which  Tasso  is  actually  superior  to 
Virgil,  we  will  confess  that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  growing 
bad  taste  and  pedantry  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  when  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  the  ancients  was  an  established  principle  of  criti- 
cism, and  when  nothing  was  relished  which  was  not  well  stored  with 
point  and  concetti; — in  the  essential  points  of  fancy,  of  elegance, 
of  occasional  splendour  of  diction  ;  in  discrimination  of  character; 
in  the  power  of  exciting  pity  and  expressing  tenderness,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  place  him  if  not  on  the  same  level,  yet  little  beneath 
the  Mantuan  Bard.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  if 
a  person  equally  skilled  in  both  languages  were  to  read  the  ^neid 
and  the  Jerusalem  in  the  original,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  for 
the  present  purpose,  in  equally  good  translations,  he  would  confess 
that  he  had  denved  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  latter. 

The  opening  lines  of  every  ppem  are  naturally  among  the  parts 
on  which  the  author  bestows  most  labour.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
absurd  canon,  which  has  beep  still  more  absurdly  extended  and 
commented  on  by  the  French  critics,  and  which  seems  to.  tend 
another  way; — but  common  sense,  which  is  always  synonymous 
with  genuine  taste,  will  teach  us  that  in  order  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  hearer,  it  is  necessary  to  dp  our  best  ip  the  first  instance;  not 
indeed  by  an  ostentatious  promise  of  future  excellence,  like  the 
opening  qf  the  Indian  Ramayuna,  but  by  the  selection  of  the  moat 

appropriate 
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appropriate  and  strikingimagery,  and  the  greatest  polish  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  to  build  up  a  Tri^oa-cowov  rr^Xavyss  to  that  fabric 
which  we  have  no  other  means  of  inducing  strangers  to  visit.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  rule  whic^  every  poet  has  followed ;  and  few  more 
pleasing  lines  can  be  found  in  Tasso  than  his  invocation,  includ- 
mg  that  simile  of  the  infant,  which  no  lover  of  nature  can  read 
without  delight;  though  Voltaire,  who  was  doubtless  a  competent 
judge  as  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  declares  that  it  would 
have  appeared  to  the  French  '  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Epopee!'  Mr.  Hunt's  version  is,  perhaps,  more  than  usually 
diffusive:  it  cannot,  however,  be  read  without  pleasure. 

'  Th'  illustrious  chief  who  warr'd  for  Heav'n,  I  sing, 
And  drove  from  Jesus'  tomb  th*  insulting  kiiig. 
Great  were. the  deeds  his  arms,  his  wisdom  wrought ; 
With  many  a  toil  the  glorious  prize  he  bought : 
In  vain  did  Hell  in  hateful  league  combine 
With  rebel  man,  to  thwart  the  great  design  ; 
In  vain  the  harness'd  youth  from  Afric's  coasts 
Join'd  their  proud  arms  with  Asia's  warlike  hosts ; 
Heav'n  smil'd  ;  and  bade  the  wand'ring  bands  obey 
The  sacred  ensigns  of  his  lofty  sway. 

^  Immortal  Muse  !  not  thou,  whose  brows  are  crown'd 
With  laurels  pluck'd  on  Heliconian  ground, 
But  thou,  who  dwell'st  the  heav'nly  tribes  among, 
Prompting  to  angel  choirs  seraphic  song. 
While  brightest  stars  their  golden  radiance  shed 
In  unextinguished  glories,  round  thy  head ! 
Thy  aid  1  crave !  do  thou  my  breast  inspire. 
And  breathe  o'er  all  my  song  celestial  fire ! 
And  thou  forgive,  if  other  charms  than  thine, 
£larth-born  attractions,  deck  my  varied  line, 
If  to  my  aid  I  call  bright  Fiction's  pow'rs, 
And  weave  with  Truth  divine,  Aonian  flow'rs. 
The  world,  thou  know'st,  affects  with  giddy  joy. 
The  flatt'ring  bard,  whom  lighter  themes  employ, 
•And  Truth's  stern  page,  when  playful  Fancy  aids. 
The  wayward  heart  allures,  subdues,  persuades* 
So  to  her  sick'ning  babe,  the  mother's  care 
Spreads,  with  sagacious  hand,  the  honey'd  snare 
Round  the  full  cup,  with  healing  juices  fraught ; 
Th'  unconscious  infant  sucks  the  bitter  draught 
With  greedy  lips,  and  cheated  of  his  pain. 
Drinks  health  find  life,  and  blooms  and  smiles  again.' 

.    vol.  i.  pp.  3 — 5. 

The  descripUon  of  the  angel  who  is  sent  to  Godfrey,  adheres 
more  closely  to  the  original,  and  is  in  an  equally  glowing  style  of 
poetry, 

'  Human 
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*  Hoinan  his  shape,  liis  mienv  his  radiant  eye. 
Bat  cloth'd  in  more  than  mortal  miyeftty : 
That  glowing  age  he  chose,  when  youth  began 
To  reach  the  middle  space  'tivixt  boy  and  man  : 
His  hair,  of  waving  amber,  pure  and  bright. 

Was  wreath'd  with  rosy  rays,  that  beam'd  immortal  light. 

Wings  of  unrivaird  speed  his  limbs  infold  ^ 

Of  dazzling  whiteness  they,  and  fring'd  with  ^Id  ; 

With  these,  he  cleaves  the  winds,  and  sails  sublime 

O^er  lands  and  seas,  in  evVy  varying  clime; 

Cllld  in  such  gorgeous  guise,  more  swift  thanfliought. 

Earth's  poident  globe  the  heav'nly  herald  sought ; 

Tow'rd  Syria's  realms  his  downward  way  he  won. 

And  pois'd  his  wings- o'er  wood-crown'd  Lebanon.' 

Near  high  Tortosa's  walls  he  droppM  to  earth, 

What  time  the  golden  sun,  at  morning's  birth, 

Half  in  the  skies  display'd  his  orient  head, 

Half  lay  conceal'd  in  Ocean's  briiiy  bed  : 

And  Bouillon's  prince,  just  wak'd  from  slumber,  pour'd 

His  early  adorations  to  his  Lord, 

When  from*  the  east,  companion  of  the  sun. 

But  brighter  far,  the  glitt'ring  stranger  shone.' 

vol.  i.  pp.  9 — IL 

Mr.  Hunt's  copy  of  the  beautiful  picture  of  Armida,  though 
generally  faithfully  and  elegantly  finished,  is  not  so  Utiiversally 
happy.  He  has  misunderstood  the  image  ^hich  is  conveyed  in 
the  *  mamme  acerbe  e  crude :' — and  when  he  talks  of  the  '  ana- 
lyzing gaze'  of  Fancy  he  certainly  uses  an  idea  whith,  however  it 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  schools,  is  any  thing  but  classical,  and 
of  which  Tasso  himself  knows  nothing.  Yet  even  here  is  much 
to  praise. 

*  In  naiive  curls  her  waving  ringlets  flow, 
Yet  added  curls  the  breathing  gales  bestow : 
Her  eye  was  fix'd  upon  herself  alone, 

As  greedy  of  Love's  treasures,  and  its  own : 
Glow'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose's  purple  light, 
Though  soften'd  by  the  blending  iv'ry's  white ; 
.    But  on  her  lips,  whence  breezy  fragrance  blows. 

In  all  its  genuine  lustre  bloom'd  the  rose.' — vol.  i.  p.  128. 

The  pleasing  and  popular  episode  of  Herminia  is  translated 
with  great  fidelity,  and  with  a  spirit  of  poetry  which  not  only 
leaves  Hoole  far  behind,  but,  which  is  no  common  praise,  is  not, 
in  any  part,  excelled  by  Fairfax.  We  pass  it  over,  however,  in 
order  to  make  room  (and  it  is  all  we  can  spare)  for  an  extract 
from  a  passage  often  copied — the  Gardens  of  Armida.  We  do  not 
know  that  they  ever  jappeared  (except  in  the  free  imitation  of 
Spenser  in  his  bower  of  Acrasia)  in  so  graceful  an  English 
dress  before. 

*  Still 
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^  Still  lalEe»  of  silyer,  streums  tibtftt  muroft'iiiDg  crept. 
Hills,  on  whose  9loping  brow»  thjc  sunbeams  slept. 
Luxuriant  trees,  that  yarioi^  forms'  displayed,. 
And  vallies,  grateful'  with  refreshing  shade. 
Herbs,  flowerets  gay  with  many  a  gaudy  dye. 
And  woods,  and  airching  grottoes  met  their  eye.   . 
What  more,  than  all  enhanc'd  those  beauties  rare, 
Though  art  was  all  in  all;,  no  signs  of  art  were  there : 
Seem'd  as;  if  Nature  reign'd  in  ev'ry  part. 
Such  easy  negligence  was  mix'd  with  art : 
Nature,  herself,  in  frolic,  might  appear 
To  imitate  her  imitator  here. 
Twas  magic's  spell  cali'd  forthi  the  genial  breeze. 
That  fiird  with  pregnant  life  the  bursting  trees ; 
Eternal  bloom  they  yields  eternal  fruit, 
The  fruitage  rip'ning  while  the  blossoms  shoot. 
The  self-same  tree  on  one'  overloaded  twig 
Bears  the  fun-ripen'd,.and  the  nascent.fig; 
The  apple  hanging  on  one  bough  is  seen 
In  ev'ry  shade  of  golden,  and  of  green. 
Where  most  the  genial  Sun  the  garden  cheer'd, 
Creeping  aloft,  the  luscious  vine  appear'd; 
Here  clusters  crude,  there  yellower  grapes  it  bore, 
Or  ruby- red,  and  rich  with  nectai^d  store. 
Unnumber'd  birds,  the  leafy  boughs  among, 
Trill'dthe  wild  music  of  their  wanton  song. 
Murmur'd  the  undulating  air  around; 
The  rills,  the  leafy  grots  return'd  the.  sound. 
As  loud  or  low  the  quiv'ring. zephyrs  rung: 
When  ceas'd  the  birds,  an  echo  deep  they  flung, 
But  when  the  feather'd  choir  irestor'd  their  lay. 
The  echo,  gently  whisp'ring,  died  away : 
Or  chance  the  concert  made,  or  art  design'd. 
Each  swelling  song  the  music-breathing  wind 
Alternate  atswer'd,  and  alternate  joined; 
Amid  the  rest  one  beauteous  warbler  flew. 
With  purple  bill,  aini  plunges  of  various  hue; 
His  pliant  voice  assum'd  the  human  tone, 
Each  note,  the  shrill,  the  soft,  the  deep,  his  own. 
With  wond'rous  skill,  mellifluous,,  loud,  and  long, 
Surpassing  ail  belief,  he  pour'd  his  song. 
Their  meaner  strains  his  list'ning  fellows  clos'd  ; 
The  whisp'ring  winds  grew  silent,  and  repos'd  : 

*  *'  Behold  how,  bursting  from  its  covert,  blows 
With  virgin  blushes  deck'd,  the  modest  rose ; 
With  half  her  beauties  hid,  and  half  reveai'd. 
More  lovely  still  she  seems,  the  more  conc^al'd..   . 
Grown  bolder  soon,  her  bosom  she.  displays   . 
All, naked  to  the  winds;  then  soon  decays, 

And 
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And  seems  the  same  enchanting  flow'r  na  more. 
Which  youths  and  virgins  fair  adroir'd  before. 
Thus  transient  and  ephemeral  fades  away 
The  flowV,  the  verdure,  of  man's  shortJiv'd  day 
And  though  the  year  bring  back  the  vernal  hour. 
No  more  nis  verdure  blooms,  no  more  his  flowV. 
Cull  we  the  rose,  while  laughs  th'  auspicious  motn 
Of  that  bright  day,  which  must  no  more  return: 
Cull  we  the  rose;  love's  transports  let  us  prove. 
While  love  may  answer  and  reward  our  love."' 
*  He  ceas'd;  with  one  accord  the  feather'd  throng 
Join'd  in  applausive  chorus  to  his  song. 
The  playful  doves  renew'd  their  am'rous  kiss ; 
Each  living  thing  was  melted  into  bliss. 
Seem'd  as  th'  unbending  oak,  the  laurel  chaste. 
And  ev'ry  tree  amid  that  flowVy  waste, 
Seem'd  as  the  Elarth,  the  waves,  imbib'd  the  charm. 
And  lifeless  Nature's  self  with  love  grew  warm.' 

vol.  ii.  pp.  192-— 194. 

To  compare  such  lines  as  these  with  the  correspondiDg  at- 
tempts of  Hoole  would  be  mere  loss  of  time;  nor  is  their  smooth- 
ness  and  harmony  more  remarkable  than  the  fidelity  with  which, 
on  the  whole,  they  conform  not  only  to  the  sense  but  the  words 
of  the  original.  This  b  the  general,  and  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable, characteristic  of  Mr.  Hunt's  translation.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  except  where  the  restraint  of  the  couplet  and  its  rhyme 
has  imposed  the  necessity  of  a  '  pendant'  to  those  thoughts  which 
are  simply  expressive  in  the  onginal,  that  we  find  any  new  lines 
introduced ;  and,  though  Mr.  Hiint  has  b^en  more  prodigal  of 
epithets  than  Tasso,  there  are  not  many  passages  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  or  to  serve 
as  stepping  stones  in  his  descriptions.  The  most  glaring  instance 
in  which  he  has  enlarged  on  his  original  is,  perhaps,  the  picture 
pf  the  Phoenix. 

'  As  when  the  Phoenix,  wond'rous  bird,  reborn. 
Visits  the  glowing  kingdoms  of  the  morn, 
Gives  to  the  Sun,  in  gay  confusion  roll'd. 
His  thousand  hues,  vermilion,  azure,  gold ; 
His  form  divine  transcendent  glories  deck. 
Flame  on  his  breast,  and  tremble  on  his  neck; 
Majestic  to  the  breeze  his  pinions  wave, 
And  sparkles  the  bright  crown  that  Nature  gave: 
To  watch  his  Aight  the  pleas'd  spectators  thr<ong, 
And  nations  wonder  as  he  sails  along; 
Behind,  around,  the  birds  their  homage  bring, 
Aod  grace  the  brilliant  progress  of  their  King/ 

vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

These 
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These  are  splendid  lines,  but  they  cau  hardly  be  called  a  ver- 
sion of 

'  Come  alhor  che'l  rinalo  unico  augello 

I  Rud  Eliopi  £l  visiiar  a'invia, 

Vario,  e  vagii  la  piuma,  e  ricco,  e  bcUo 

Di  monil,  di  corona  aurea,  imli^l; 

Siupisce  il  mundn,  e  vkdietro,  ed  ^  i  lati, 

Meravigliaiidu,  eseercito  d'  alali.' 
A  more  serious  offence  against  his  author  is,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  insertion  of  occasional  '  concetti'  which  are  not  in 
Tasso,  and  which,  as  concetti  were  Tasso's  besetting  sin,  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  more  diligently  guarded  against. 
Thus,  cauto  iii.  1.  173,  we  find, 

*  And  mid  tbe  storm  of  war,  the  sua  of  beauty  beams.' 
aud,  again,  canto  v.  I.  107, 

*  Nor  checks  the  tire  that  lighls  hitn  to  his  tomb.* 

These  antithetic  images  are  themselves  not  in  the  best  taste, 
Bod,  what  is  of  more  importance,  Mr.  Hunt  must  bear  the  whole 
demerit  of  them,  isince  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs  in  the  Gieru- 
salemme  Liberals. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Hunt  mistakes  the  sense  of  his  original.  In 
canto  iv.  stanza  !),  '  II  gran  caao,'  means  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
angels,  not '  the  chance  of  battle.'  In  the  sgih  stanza  of  the  same 
book  '  abito'  refers  not  to  the  dress,  but  the  pcnon  or  carriage 
of  the  beautiful  Armida.  Again  in  canto  xiii.  stanza  45,  '  e'l 
manco  ^  in  lui  la  tema'  does  not  mean  that '  fear  robb'd  him  of 
all  sense,'  but  that  all  fear  of  consequences  was  lost  in  a  stronger 
passion.  That  other  instances  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
work  is  certainly  possible.  We  have  not  compared  the  whole, 
line  by  line,  with  the  original;  but  the  first  five  cantos  we  really 
have  thus  compared,  and  have  detected  no  otlier  instances  of  mis- 
translation, nor  any  greater  offences  against  taste  or  accuracy  than 
we  have  already  noticed. 

Of  Mr.  Hunt's  versiBcation  we  have  already  spoken  in  terms 
of  praise.  We  sometimes,  indeed,  tlmugh  not  often,  meet  with  a 
careless  line.  The  same  word  is  repeated  too  soou,  and  similar 
phrases  occur  too  often  in  different  parts  of  the  poem,  a  negligence 
against  which  Dryden  piqued  himself  on  having  guarded.  But 
these  are  trifling  faults  in  the  course  of  eighteen  thousand  lines ; 
and  we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  more  general  and 
sustained  smoothness  and  spirit  during  so  long  and  arduous  a 
career,  unless  it  be  to  the-^vvhat  shall  we  call  it.' — the  super- 
human effort  which  produced  that  masterpiece  of  rhyme.  Pope's 
version  of  the  Iliad. 

Nor  if  Mr.  Hunt's  faiiits  were  far  more  numerous,  redeemed  as 

they 
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they  «re  throughoul  by  the  geiHuine  feeling  of  a  poet  and  the 
taste  of  a  well-nurtured  scholar^  should  we  feel  inclined  to  lay 
any  great  stress  on  them.  It  is  pleasant,  m  the  present  day, 
when  novelty  rules  supreme  in  taste  as  well  as  in  moi-e  serious 
affairs ;  when  almost  all  who  can  write,  and  many  who  never 
read,  aspire  to  the  praise  of  original  bards,  and  clog  our  cri- 
tical path  with  productions .  more  numerous,  more  deformed, 
more  loathsome  and  contemptible  than  ever  Egypt  spavirned  after 
ber  widest  inundation ;  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  men*  who, 
with  powers  which  could  entitle  them  to  hold  no  humble  place  in 
Ibe  list  of  inventive  writers,  have  sufficient  diffidence  of  their  own 
merits,  or  sufficient  veneration  for  those  bf  their  predec^essors,  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  less  brilliant,  but  not  leiss  useful  toil  Of 
naturalizing  to  our  soil  and  language  those  mighty  strismgehi  from 
whom  Spenser  and  Milton  drew  their  largest  draughts  of  inspi^ 
ration;  and  by  the  diligent  study  of  whose  works  it  is  that  future 
poets  like  Spenser  and  Milton  are  to  arise,  if  ever  they  arise 
amongst  us.  It  was  on  the  Italian  School  that  the  or^nal  Eng^* 
Ush  School  of  poetry  was  formed.  Whatever  otlier  lessons  it  has 
since  derived  from  France  or  Germany  have  been,  at  best,  of 
doubtful  advantage,  and  the  scions  thus  transplanted  have  li^er 
readily  taken  root  in  our  soil.  It  is  by  a  return  to  our  original 
models  that  our  ancient  vigour  and  correctness  is  mbst  likely  to 
be  restored :  and  we  are,  therefore,  grateful  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Hunt,  of  whom  the  first  opened  to  us  the 
wild  and  romantic  recesses  of  Dante*s  Vision^  and  the  second 
has  brought  forward  Tasso  in  a  costume  at  once  accurate  and 
graceful.  Ariosto  yet  remains,  inferior  to  Dante  in  severe  gubli- 
mity,  inferior  to  Tasso  in  taste  and  correctness,  but  superior  to 
both  in  the  richness  and  various  delight  of  his  enchanted  and 
enchanting  wilderness.  '  What  bard  will  undertake  the  adventure? 
Mr.  Hunt  has  subjoined  to  the  bottom  of  his  pages  some 
scholarlike  and  useful  notes,  illustrative  of  the  classic  sources 
whence  Tasso  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery.  For  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  work  we  cannot  say  much  ;  they  begin  by  a  need- 
less and  preposterous  comparison  between  Tasso  and  Milton,  the 
last  of  whom,  in  his  zeal  for  the  former,  he  endeavours,  absurdly 
enough,  to  disparage.  In  another  place  we  have  a  flippant  un- 
dervaluing of  Cowper ;  and  there  are  soraelhies  from  the  French, 
on  a  most  hideous  and  disgusting  subject,  introduced  '  apropos 
de  rien,'  and  without  any  merit  of  their  own  to  recommend  them, 
which  Mr.  Hunt  must  discard  from  his  next  edition,  if  he  has  any 
Value  for  his  own  character  as  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  or  as  i 
clergyman.  He  has  also,  evidently  from  heedlessness,  quoted,  in 
another  place,  a  sceptical  observation  of  the  Encycto|pedi8ts  re- 
specting 
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specting  nngeb,  without  refuting  it ;  and  when  there  was  no  kind 
of  necessity  for  introducing  it  at  all.  We  could  have  given  htm 
credit  for  understanding  French  without  such  proofs  as  these;  yet 
we  really  cannot  conceive  any  other  motive  for  drawing  iheiH 
from  the  recesses  of  hia  Eton  or  Cambridge  common-place- book. 


Art.  VII.— Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Marty/i,  B.  D.,  laie 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  Ike 
Hanouralile  East  India  Company.  8vo.  Fourth  edition. 
T  N  noticing  the  Memoirs  of  a  person,  who  is  represented  by 
his  biographer,  as  '  the  faithful  and  laborious  pastor — the  self- 
devoted  Missionary — the  indefatigable  translator  of  the  Scriptures 
— the  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathens,  and  the  erect  aud 
courageous  Christian  confessor,'  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
regret,  that  works  of  this  description  are  so  seldom  sent  into  the 
world  with  just  claims  to  general  favour.  The  &ct  seems  to  be, 
that  they  are  commonly  published  with  a  view  to  ettract  the  at- 
tention of  persons  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind ;  and  the  com- 
pilers of  them  are  therefore  led  (and  in  a  language  peculiar  to 
themselves)  to  profess  doctrines,  and  advance  opinions,  as  likely 
to  displease  the  majority  of  readers,  as  to  gratiiy  the  taste  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  especially  meant.  It  is  rarely  too,  that 
a  man  of  cultivated  understanding  or  sound  judgment  can  be  found 
to  engage  in  the  undertaking  itself,  which  is  therefore  usually  as- 
signed to  some  young  enthusiast,  whose  piety  is  his  only  recom- 
mendation. An  uncommon  share  of  earnestness  iu  the  sacred 
cause  to  which  he  has  dedicated  himself,  ought,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  be  the  principal  feature  in  the  character  of  a  missionary ;  but 
much  more  than  this  is  requisite  to  secure  success :  and  unless  he 
combine  prudence  with  zeal,  worldly  acquirements  with  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  a  little  common  sense  with  religious  ardour,  he  will 
seldom  be  able  to  inspire  others  with  the  same  feelings  that  govern 
himself.  '  I  have  sometimes  been  ashamed,'  said  one  who  well 
knew  what  was  necessary  to  qualify  a  missionary  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  '  to  see  the  Christian  put  to  silence  by  the  intel- 
ligent Bramin  upon  some  point  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
eastern  nations,  or  to  the  present  state  of  man,  and  I  have  fieh 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  Christianity,  if  f  may  so  speak,  on  such 
occasions ;  for  the  argument  from  fact,  and  from  the  existing  state 
of  things,  is  a  strong  ground  for  the  Christian  and  hia  adversaiy, 
in  all  discussions  relating  to  a  revelation  from  God.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  who  disputed  with  the 
learned  at  Athens  on  their  o^vn  principles,  and  quoted  their  poets 
m  defence  of  the  gospel.' 

Tliere 
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There  is  something  so  heroic,  so  sublime  in  the  determination 
to  forsake  home,  country,  friends,  kindred,  and  all  that  can 
render  life  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  strainers  to 
God,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  venerate  the  missionary,  who 
has  determined  to  make  his  grave  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
dbtant  land.  Our  affections,  our  admiration,  our  best  wishes, 
our  most  fervent  prayers  go  with  him.  We  hardly  inquire  whe- 
ther he  be  a  Camolic,  a  Baptist,  a  Moravian,  or  a  Church-of- 
£ngland-man.  We  watch  him  with  anxiety,  and  identify  our- 
selves with  him  in  all  his  hopes  and  fears.  Our  mortification 
b  therefore  severe,  to  find  (on  reaching  the  scene  of  his  labours) 
his  zeal  unaccompanied  with  any  of  those  qualities  which  we 
hoped  would  distinguish  a  man  of  such  ardent  and  resolute  cha- 
racter. When  we  look  to  see  him  display  talents  of  research,  and 
to  throw  new  light  upon  questions  hitherto  undetermined,  and 
which  he  has  opportunities  of  examining  successfully,  he  rejects 
them  with  affected  scorn,  and  leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  before.  When  we  hope  to  see  him  benefit  by  some  fortunate 
concurrence,  he  superstitiously  waits  for  a  preternatural  inti- 
mation, for  some  internal  experience,  for  something  or  other 
which  he  expresses  in  the  pJiraseology  of  his  sect  or  party. 
When  we  ex{>ect  information  on  some  interesting  topic  of  history, 
literature,  science  or  philosophy,  he  more  than  disappoints — be 
pains  us,  by  triumphing  in  his  own  indifference  upon  these  sub- 
jects ;  and  declaring  that  nothing  can  occupy  his  attention,  but 
the  main  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  glory  of  God !  Surely 
it  is  no  sin,  it  is  nothing  incompatible  with  his  sacred  calling  to 
be,  and  to  appear  to  be  a  naturalist,  a  scholar,  or  a  philosopher. 
It  is  no  crime  against  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth  by  making  observations  upon  the  manners,  the 
customs,  or  the  antiquities  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  re- 
siding. It  would  not  be  distrusting  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
to  employ  human  means  of  conversion,  and  to  facilitate  the  grand 
task,  by  showing  how  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  existing  cha- 
racter and  peculiarities  of  a  people,  and  how  they  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  designs  of  Providence. 

Considering  the  valuable  materials  which  the  compiler  of  the 
volume  before  us  had  in  his  possession,  he  might,  we  think, 
have  produced  something  which  would  have  been  justly  liable  to 
none  of  these  objections.  He  was  entrusted  widi  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  of  a  man  eminently  gifted  by  nature,  and 
higlily  accomplished  by  education ;  of  one  m  whom  to  the  more 
important  character  of  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  were  united  all 
the  qualifications  which  conciliate  the  affections  and  admiration 
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bi  mankind.  Mr.  Martjn,  tliougli  strongly  tinctured  with  llie 
gloom  and  peculiar  colouring  of  a  party,  had  yet  within  him  ull 
the  elententa  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher ;  and  must  have  left 
many  obserrations  behind  him,  many  incidents  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, calculated  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest,  and  to  throw  a  thou- 
sand charms  around  a  Memoir,  which,  by  the  omission  or  sparing 
introductionof  them,  his  biographer  has,  in  many  places,  contrived 
to  render  inanimate  and  tiresome. 

Mr.  Henry  Martjn  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  the  year  1781; 
of  parents  whose  circumstances  did  not  place  them  mucb  above 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life  ^  but  his  early  display  of  talent  in- 
duced them  to  make  every  effort  for  his  advantage,  and  to  send 
him  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
The  earnestness  with  which  he  applied  to  his  studies  justified  the 
expectation  of  his  family ;  and  his  labours  were  crowned  with  the 
highest  academical  honours.  He  was  the  senior  wrangler,  and 
first  SmithVprizeman  of  his  year,  (1801)  distinctions  which,  it  is 
well  known,  none  but  men  of  promising  talents  can  Obtain.  Thede 
and  other  honours  thickened  upon  bini  before  he  had  completed 
his  twentieth  year;  but  they  did  not  divert  his  mind  from  the 'one 
thing  needful':  his  reliaious  turn  became  more  and  more  decided, 
and  he  had  scarcely  exceeded  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he 
formed  the  heroic,  and,  considering  his  worldly  prospects,  the 
almost  unprecedented  resolution  of  dedicating  himself  to  the 
service  of  God,  as  a  missionary  to  the  east.  It  was  the  remark 
of  a  friend,  that,  '  to  have  known  only  the  employments  of  Mr. 
Martyn's  more  free  and  unfettered  moments,  woiild  have  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  llic  classics  and  poetry  were'his  predominant 
passion.'  He  said  of  himself,  at  the  very  lime  when  he  was 
earnestly  soliciting  to  have  the  mission  church  at  Calcutta  put 
under  his  superintendence,  '  since  I  have  known  God  in  a  saving 
manner,  painting,  poetry,  and  music  have  had  charms  unknown 
to  me  before.  I  have  received  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  taste  for 
them  ;  for  religion  has  refined  my  mind  and  made  it  more  sus- 
ceptible  of  impressions  from  the  sublime  and  beautiful.' 

Without  recurring  again  to  the  humble  attainments  and  inex- 
perience in  general  of  missionaries,  we  may  observe,  that  having 
no  opportunity  of  rising  into  notice  at  home,  they  are  the  more 
inclined  to  forsake  a  Country  which  holds  out  few  hopes  to 
them,  and  to  embrace  a  mode  of  life,  which,  though  it  be  one  of 
toil  and  self-denial,  is  probably  not  much  more  so  to  many  of 
tfaAn,  than  tliat  with  which  they  would  have  to  struggle  upon  theii' 
native  soil.  But  the  sacrifice  which  Henry  Martyn  made  was 
full  and  absolute.  He  voluntarily  resigned  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  his  recreation  and  delight.     He  was  prepared  to  renoimce 
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honours  of  which  he  might  well  be  proud ;  friends  who  loved 
hiniy  and  a  world  which  was  smiling  upon  him.  He  was  ready 
to  submit  to  privations^  which  his  weak  constitution  was  ill  able 
to  encounter.  He  consented  to  humiliations  from  which  his  sen^ 
sibility  must  have  been  inclined  to  shrink  with  abhorrence,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  with  no  other  source 
of  happiness  than  that  which  proceeds  from  within.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Journal  will  show  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  prospects,  and  that  he  entered 
upon  his  new  engagement  with  feelings,  which  one  paramount 
consideration  alone  could  enable  him  to  subdue. 

'  The  dejection  I  sometimes  labour  under  seems  not  to  arise  from 
doubts  of  my  acceptance  with  God,  though  it  tends  to  produce  them, 
nor  from  desponding  views  of  my  own  backwardness  in  this  divine  life; 
for  I  am  more  prone  to  self-dependence  and  conceit ;  but  from  the 
prospect  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter  in  the  whole  of  my  Juture 
life.  The  thought  that  I  am  to  be  unceasingly  employed  in  the  same 
kmd  of  work,  among  poor  ignorant  people,  is  what  my  proud  spirit  re* 
volts  at.  To  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  thousand  uncomfortable  things, 
that  must  happen  to  me,  whether  as  a  minister  or  a  missionary,  is  what 
tlie  Aesh  cannot  endure.  At  these  times  I  feel  love  neither  to  God  or 
man,  and  in  proportion  as  these  graces  of  the  spirit  languish,  my  beset- 
ting sins,  pride,  discontent,  and  unwillingness  for  every  duty  make  me 
miserable.' — p.  34. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  mischief  which  results  from 
pressing  certain  subjects  upon  the  attention  of  minds  too  deli- 
cately framed  to  contemplate  them  closely.  A  young  man  of 
Mr.  Martyn's  ei^treme  sensibility  required  to  be  thrown  into  very 
different  company  from  that  with  which  he  was  usually  sur- 
rounded. Such  purity  and  primitive  simplicity  as  his  were  in  no 
danger  of  suffering  from  cheerful  society  :  but  unhappily  for  him 
several  of  his  friends  and  connections  belonged  to  a  party  who 
seemed  to  think,  that  unless  the  Christian  can  entirely  abstract  his 
hopes,  his  fears,  his  cares  and  joys  from  this  world,  all  is  wrong 
with  him ;  and  who  therefore  denounced  every  acquiescence  with 
the  customs,  and  any  fondness  for  the  amusements  of  social  life, 
as  sinful,  and  even  damning.  Associating  with  such  persons,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  poor  youth  could  sometimes  be 
delivered  up  to  the  gloomy  apprehensions  which  occasioned  such 
expressions  as  the  following. 

*  I  set  before  myself  the  infinite  mercy  of  being  out  ofheUJ — *  Ah  what 
a  heart  is  mine  !' — *  The  indistinctness  of  my  view  of  its  despeiate 
wickedness  is  terrible  to  me.' — p.  54. 

*  I  found  a  want  of  the  presence  of  God  from  the  fear  of  having 
acted  against  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  in  indulging  myself  with 
reading  the  amusing  account  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  instead  of  appl3'ing 

myself 
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myself  to  the  severer  Etiidies  of  the  morning.  God  be  roercifvil  to  rae 
&  sinner.     Jt  is  a  mercy  that  I  am  out  of  ielL' 

Mr,  Martyn's  biographer  appears  to  record  these  and  other 
melancholy  reflexions  of  a  similar  kind  with  a  great  deal  of  com- 
placency, and  without  being  at  all  aware  that  he  is  giving  an  un- 
fair and  unsatisfactory  representation  of  that  religion,  which  we 
are  sure  he  would  wish  to  describe  as  the  most  inviting  and  con- 
solatory to  man. 

ITie  time  was  now  arrived,  when  this  exemplary  pattern  of 
piety  and  heroism  was  to  embark  for  a  region  which  could  have 
DO  charms  for  him,  but  as  a  scene  of  exertion  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  Before  he  set  foot  on  board,  he  had  determined,  when 
once  he  should  leave  Englandr  to  leave  it  for  ever.  And  here  it 
is  due  to  the  illustration  of  his  Christian  character  to  mention, 
that  they  were  not  merely  the  ties  of  habit,  friendship  and  family 
which  bound  him  to  his  country  :  there  were  others  of  a  stronger 
and  more  tender  kind.  He  had  nourished  a  deeply  tixed  attacli- 
inent  for  one  every  way  worthy  of  him.  The  aflection  was  mu- 
tual, and  why  he  was  not  united  to  the  excellent  Moman  to 
whom  allusion  is  made,  is  a  secret  which  his  biographer  has  not 
enabled  us  to  disclose.  From  Mr.  Martyn's  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  from  the  anguish  which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
separation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  undue  iniluence 
was  used,  and  that  he  was  persuaded  by  over  zealous  friends  to 

firefer  a  life  of  celibacy,  as  the  one  most  compatible  with  his 
abours  as  a  missionary. 

On  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  to  embark  for 
lodia,  such  was  tlie  oppression  of  heart  under  which  he  labour- 
ed, and  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  that  he  fell  into  a  convulsion 
fit,  unable  either  to  suppress  or  conceal  his  emotions.  '  He  felt 
loth,'  he  said,  '  to  forsake  all  on  earth,  and  compared  his  feelings 
to  those  of  a  man,  w/io  should  suddenly  be  told,  that  every  friend 
he  had  on  earth  was  dead.' 

Contrary  winds  forced  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  put  into 
Falmouth,  where  she  was  detained  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  ; 
and  be  embraced  the  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  once  more 
into  the  society  of  his  frieuds  :  but  the  short  lived  pleasure  was 
more  than  counterbalanced,  when  the  painful  hour  of  separation 
came.  He  was  sitting  with  the  person  dearest  to  him  on  earth, 
when  the  signal  was  made  for  sailing,  and  he  hurried  on  board 
with-  the  melancholy  certainty  of  never  beholding  her  again. 
Cornwall  was  in  sight  for  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  every  object  on  the  receding  shore  reminded 
him  of  scenes  most  precious  to  his  recollection. 

'  Sunday,  August  lnh,     I  rose  dejected,  and  extremely  weak  in 
o  G  3  body. 
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body.  After  simply  crying  to  God  for  mercy  and  assistance,  I  preached 
on  Hebrews  xi.  lo.  '*  But  now  they  seek  a  better  country,  that  is 
an  heavenly.  Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to-  be  called  their  God, 
for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city/'  On  repeating  the  text  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears,  for  the  Mount  and  St* 
Hilary's  spire,  and  trees  were  just  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  at  the 
time  I  began  my  sermon  by  saying, — that  now  the  shores  of  England 
were  receding  fast  from  our  view,  and  all  had  taken  a  long,  and  many 
of  us  an  eternal  farewell !  &c. — We  bad  made  little  way  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  pleased  to  find  we  were  in  Mount's 
Bay,  midway  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Lizard ;  and  1  was 
often  with  my  glass  recalling  those  beloved  scenes  till  after  tea,  when, 
ascending  the  poop,  I  found  they  had  disappeared,  but  this  did  nojt 
prevent  my  praying  for  all  on  shore.  Amidst  the  extreme  agony  of 
my  mind  this  day,  I  found  great  pleasure  at  seasons  of  prayer,  in  inter- 
ceding earnestly  for  my  beloved  friends  all  over  England. — England 
had  disappeared,  and  with  it  all  my  peace.  The  pains  of  memory 
were  all  I  felt.  Would  I  go  back  ?  O  no  I  I  find  by  experience  I  am 
weak  as  water.  O  my  dear  friends  in  England,  when  we  spoke  with 
exultation  of  the  mission  to  the  heathen,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  health, 
and  joy,  and  hope,  what  an  imperfect  idea  did  we  form  of  die  suffer- 
ings by  which  it  must  be  accomplished  !' — p.  lip. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  eight  months^  during  which  he  fre- 
quently indulged  in  this  strain  of  plaintive  melancholy,  and  a 
snort  stay  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Martyn  reached  Dinapore  on  the 
26th  November,  1 806,  and  from  this  period  we  are  to  date  the 
commehcement  of  his  labour^  as  a  missionary.  His  appointment 
at  this  place,  properly  speaking,  was  that  of  chaplain  to  the  East 
India  Company,  in  which  capacity  he  was  to  officiate  as  occasion 
might  require,  both  among  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company.  But  the  situation  of  chaplain  was  no  further  an 
object  of  ambition  to  him,  than  as  offering  facilities  of  exertion 
among  the  idolaters  who  constituted  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
the  population  at  this  distant  station.  His  pastoral  duties,  as  far 
as  they  were  confined  to  Europeans,  Would  by  no  means  have 
been  heavy,  unless  his  own  zeal  had  made  them  so:  but  he  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Dinapore,  than  he  proposed  to  him^ielf  a  rou- 
tine of  duties,  to  which  his  constitution  was  by  no  meai^s  equal. 
The  English  families,  for  want  of  a  regular  place  of  wx)rship  and 
an  active  minister,  were  but  little  alive  to  spiritual  matters  :  th6 
soldiers,  who  were  Christians  by  profession  only,  seemed  to  be 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  and  the  few  native  Christians 
were  sutik  into  a  condition  of  the  most  lamentable  ignorance. 
Here  was  abunddnt  roorti,  as  the  Journal  remarks,  'for  faith, 
zeal,  courage,  and  love ;'  and  he  who  was  deficient  iti  neither 
immediately  set  about  recalling  the  Wanderers  to  the  fold,  and 

laying 
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laying  the  groundwork  of  an  extensive  publication  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

His  principal  objects,  after  providing  for  tlie  celebration  of 
divine  service,  were  to  establish  native  schools,  to  provide  trans- 
lations of  the  Scripture,  and  religious  tracts  for  dispersion,  and 
to  attain  such  n  readiness  in  Hindostannee  as  might  enable  him 
to  preach  in  that  language  to  the  hihabitants  of  the  country. 
The  Governor-General,  in  couscquence  of  his  remonstrances, 
gave  orders  for  building  a  church  at  Diuapore,  but  unhappily 
the  ministry  of  the  new  chaplain  did  not  conciliate  the  Europeans, 
or  produce  that  spiritual  improvement  among  them,  which  he  so 
ardently  laboured  to  effect.  He  Tvould  preach  extempore,  though 
he  found  it  gave  offence ;  he  would  press  particular  subjects  out 
of  season,  as  well  as  in  season ;  in  short  he  would  do  every  thing 
which  suited  his  own  serious  and  devout  turn  of  mind  at  the 
instant,  rather  than  wait  for  the  aid  of  circumstances  and  oppor- 
tunities. His  establishment  of  native  schools  was  at  first  attended 
with  disappointment :  the  people  thought,  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  began  his  undertaking,  that  he  meant  to  seize  upon 
their  children  and  make  them  Christians  in  some  compulsory 
manner.  Mr.  Martyn,  in  this  instance  at  least,  discovered,  that 
lie  had  been  too  precipitate,  and  corrected  his  error.  By  mild 
expostulations,  and  temperate  reasoning,  he  removed  their  appre- 
hensions, and  at  last  succeeded  in  filling  his  schools.  He 
became  in  a  short  time  such  a  proficient  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  as  to  speak  and  translate  it  fluently,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  be  of  more  service  than  any  missionary  who  had  gone  before 
him.  In  less  than  four  months  he  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Liturgy  into  Hindostannee,  and  ventured  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice aud  to  preach  in  the  same  language :  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  commentary  upon  the  Parables,  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  had  advanced  very  far  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

No  one  could  exert  himself  more  faithfully,  more  unremit- 
tingly than  Mr.  Martyn,  to  promote  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  His  energy  was  such  that  neither  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  nor  the  pains  of  an  increasuig  affection  of  the  chest, 
could  induce  him  to  remit  his  efforts.  In  short,  whatever  he 
did,  he  did  it  with  all  his  might,  and  jet  he  failed :  he  made  very 
few  converts,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  his  Journal 
and  Correspondence,  that  he  could  discern  but  few  visible  effects 
of  his  ministry. 

The  fact  is,  that  his  management  was  too  rigorous  at  the 
outset,  and  that  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  gradual  reception  of 
the  truths  which  he  taught.     He  fancied  that  nothing  was  gained 
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to  die  household  of  faith,  unless  the  proselyte  were  at  once  as 
good  a  Christian  as  himself.  An  extract  or  two  from  his  Journal 
will  explain  this,  and  the  loss  of  many  opportunities  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  those  who  ii^ould  be  savj^y  through  a  too  puncti- 
lious attention  to  single  and  insulated  points  of  doctrine.  Appli- 
cation for  baptism  having  been  made  to  him  by  one  of  the  native 
women,  and  refused,  he  thus  Observes  upon  it : 

*  Your  account  of  a  native  woman,  whom  you  baptized,  tame  in 
season  for  me.  I  have  been  subjected  to  some  similar  perplexities,  but 
1  think  no  one  would  refuse  baptism  in  the  case  you  mention.  The 
woman,  who  is  making  the  same  petition  here,  promises  to  marry, 
and  comes  frequently  for  instruction,  but  her  heart  is  not  touched 
with  any  tender  sense  of  sin,  and  of  her  need  of  mercy.  Yet  if  there 
be  no  scandal  in  her  life,  and  she  professes  her  belief  in  those  points  in 
which  they  are  interrogated  in  the  baptismal  service,  may  I  lawfully 
refuse  ?  1  cannot  tell  what  to  do :  I  seemed  almost  resolved  not  to 
administer  the  ordinance  till  convinced  in  my  own  mind  of  the  true  re* 
pentance  of  the  person/ — p.  269* 

Tlie  biographer  thinks  Mr.  Martyn  was  right  in  not  baptizing 
persons,  who,  though  convinced  of  the  truth,  were  ignorant  of 
^  the  jpin'^  of  Christianity,  and  that  his  decision  was  consistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  the  practice  of  primitive  times.  But  it 
appears  to  have  escaped  them,  that  the  Hindoo  had  better  ojBfer 
an  imperfect  service  to  the  Most  High,  than  bow  bis  knee  in 
the  temple  of  Juggernaut.  •  Is  nothing  gained,  if,  by  admitthig 
those  people  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  we  save,  as  we  undoubtedly 
shall,  tlieir  women  from  the  funeral  pile,  their  children  from  the 
Ganges,  and  their  young  damsels  from  the  impurities  of  the  most 
revolting  of  religious  rites  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  mstruct  and  purify 
by  degrees,  but  must  we  insist  on  an  absolute,  a  thorough  rege- 
neration at  once,  or  refuse  to  admit  them  into  our  communion  f 
An  established  church  stands  in  need  of  human  support.  It  re- 
quires subscriptions,  unity  of  assent,  and  unity  of  observances; 
but  a  community  of  neophytes  is  best  formed  by  omitting  what 
is  merely  circumstantial,  and  by  retaining  that  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  right  understanding  of  the  word  of  God.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  the  advice  given  by  Archdeacon  Pott  to  Mr. 
Sperchneider,  previously  to  his  departure  for  the  same  quarter: 
'  The  counsel  I  would  offer  you  is  this :  let  not  the  disputable 
tenets  which  divide  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  Christian  woiid, 
things  which  stand  apart  from  the  sure  foundation  of  our  common 
faith,  be  carried  with  you.  It  is  surely  no  unreasonable  wish, 
that  they,  who  have  wrangled  so  long  for  disputed  things  with 
no  good  success,  would  keep  them  from  the  ears  of  those,  whose 
'  interest 
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interest  it  is  to  learn  only  what  la  necessary  to  be  knoivn  and 
practised.'  Had  Mr.  Marlyn  followed  this  counsel,  he  would 
have  made  more  proselytes  among  the  idolatrous  Hindoos  in  one 
year  than  will  be  made  in  a  century  by  perpetually  urging  cer- 
tain terms  and  doctrines,  in  regard  to  which  the  soundest  theolo- 
gians will  never  perhaps  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  But 
it  was  his  constant  mistake  to  think  it  necessary  to  demand  assent 
to  propositions,  which  could  not  but  stagger  the  probationer. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  he  should  be  driven  at  length  to  ac- 
knowledge and  lament  his  want  of  success  in  the  work  of  con- 
version, '  Corrie,'  aays  he,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Brown, 
'  will  bring  you  but  a  poor  account  of  my  congregation :  I  am 
much  neglected  on  all  sides,  and  without  the  work  of  translation, 
I  should  fear  my  presence  in    India  were  useless.' 

Despaiiing  of  making  that  impression  in  India  which  his  ardent 
mind  at  one  time  ted  him  to  expect,  and  ever  upon  the  watch  to 
do  some  good,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  by  taking  a  voyage  to 
Bushire,  and  pioceeding  from  thence  to  Shiraz,  he  might  recruit 
bis  shattered  health,  and  by  collecting  the  opinions  of  learned 
natives,  produce  such  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Persian  language,  as  might  be  deemed  fit  for  general  circulation. 
With  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  distinguished  him,  he  soon 
put  his  projects  into  execution,  and  departed  for  ever  from  those 
shores,  which  he  so  fondly  hoped  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
annexing  to  Christendom.  A  new  theatre  of  action  was  open  tq 
him  ;  and  we  have  to  contemplate  his  character  in  a  yet  more 
striking  light,  and  to  admire  such  a  display  of  talent,  perseverance 
and  courage,  as  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  In  some  respects 
indeed  we  shall  have  to  show  that  he  was  still  pursuing  a  phan- 
tom, and  as  inflexibly  as  ever  professing  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters as  indispensable,  which  only  promote,  and  do  not  constitute 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  :  but  for  the  most  part  his  conduct 
was  judicious,  spirited,  and  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  truth. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1811,  Mr.  Martyn  arrived  at  Shirai,  and 
was  received  into  the  house  of  JatRer  Ali  Khan,  a  Persian  of 
distinction,  whose  brolher-in-law,  MirzaSeidAli  Khan,  kindly 
offered  to  render  him  every  assistance  in  his  translation,  and  con- 
tracted an  affection  for  him,  which  was  not  only  the  means  of 
rendering  his  visit  to  Shiraz  extremely  pleasant,  but  led  to  conse- 
quences of  much  moment  to  both.  Seid  Ali  was  a  man  of  the 
kindest  disposition,  extremely  well  read  in  oriental  literature,  en- 
tirely free  from  bigotry  of  any  kind,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  upon  topics  connected  with  the  Mahomedan  or 
Christian  faith.  An  ingenuous  intercourse  of  opinion  frequently 
(J  c  .1  took 
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took  place  between  them,  and  Mr.  Martyn  soon  discovered  that 
the  genius  of  the  Persians  inclines  them  to  argue  upon  religious 
•ubjectSy  and  to  discuss  the  evidences  of  their  national  creed  with- 
out reserve.  Clear  in  explaining  his  propositions,  logical  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  arguments,  well  skilled  in  controversy,  and  iu 
the.  full  command  pf  words  and  language,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  this  love  of  debate,  and  of  introducing  those 
topics  whiph  vv^ere  at  all  times  uppermost  in  his  mind*  As  m 
Englishmao,  he  was  an  object  of  respect  to  the  Persians ;  as  the 
friend  of  Jaffier  Ali,  and  Seid  Ali,  both  of  royal  extraction,  he  wa§ 
admitted  into  the  first  society ;  and  as  a  man  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  the  centre  of  attraction  from  the  moment  his  attain^ 
ments  were  understood. 

But  Mr.  Martyn's  talents  as  a  disputant  were  not  exercised 
only  in  private  :  they  exqited  at  length  so  much  general  interest, 
that  the  Mopjtuhid,  or  professor  of  Mahoipinedan  law,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  invite  him  to  a  public  discussion  of 
religious  topics;  and  the  debate  was  mauitained  in  a  manner 
that  added  much  to  the  reputation  pf  the  Christian  jtheolpgist* 
Considering  the  authority,  the  popularity,  and  the  character  for 
sanctity  which  this  Mahommedan  doctor  enjoyed,  it  reflects  high 
.credit  upon  his  own  moderation  and  candour,  and  upon  the  tole- 
rant spirit  of  the  Persians,  that  an  obscure  stranger  could  venture 
to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  and  to  deny  the  divine  mission  of  Ma- 
hommed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city.  So  universally  was  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  raised  in  consequence  of  this  public  discussion, 
that  the  preceptqr  of  the  MpoHahs,  Mirza  Ibraheem,  took  up  the 
(Contest  after  th^  Moojtuhid  resigned  it,  and  published  ii>  Arabic  a 
defence  pf  Mahommedanism,  which  obtained  the  credit  of  sur- 
passing all  former  treatises  pf  the  kind.  It  was  >yritten  with 
great  subtilty  and  skill,  but  in  a  strain  of  candour  highly  honourr 
able  to  the  author,  who  set  a  good  example  to  Christian  polemics, 
by  endeavouring  to  settle  the  controversy  by  the  pen,  instead  of 
the  sword,  and  by  declaring  before  all  his  disciples,  *  that  if  Mr. 
jyi artyn  really  confuted  his  arguments  he  should  be  bound  in  con- 
science to  become  a  Christian/ — Mr.  Martyn-s  answer  to  this  de- 
fence was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  devoted  to  a  bold  and 
finqualified  attack  upon  Mahommedanism,  and  the  second  in- 
tended to  display  the  evidences  and  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  It  ended  with  the  following  address  to 
Mirza  himself:  *  I  beg  you  to  view  these  things  with  the  eye  of 
impartiality.  If  the  evidence  be  indeed  convincing,  mind  not  the 
contempt  of  the  ignorant,  nor  even  death  itself,  for  the  vain  world 
is  passing  away  like  the  wind  of  the  desert.' — p.  389. 

The  account  ^vhicb  the  Journal  gives  of  the  eflect  prpduced 
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on  Iliraheem's.  mind  by  this  address,  is  not  the  least  interesting 
pkrt  of  the  volume,  and  if  our  limits  allowed,  we  should  indulge 
lii  a  few  extracts  from  it;  but  we  are  hastening  to  a  conclusion, 
and  can  ooly  find  room  for  the  following  passage  : — 

*  I  called  on  the  Vizier,  afterwards  on  the  secretary  of  the  Kerman- 
shah  Prince.      In  the  court  where  he  received  roe,  Mirza  Ibraheem 
was  lecturing.     Finding  myself  so  near  my  old  and  respectable  antago-> 
nist,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  on  which  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  went  up 
to  ascertain  if  my  visit  would  be,  agreeable.      The  roaster  consented, 
but  some  of  his  disciples  demurred.     At  last,  one  of  them  observing 
that  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  master's  conversation,  I  might  pos- 
sibly be  converted,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  invited  to  ascend. 
Then  it  became  a  question  where  I  ought  to  sit.    Below  all,  would  not 
be  respectful  to  a  stranger,  but  above  all  the  Moollahs  could  not  be 
tolerated..     I  entered,  and  was  surprized  at  the  numbers.     The  room 
was  lined  with  Moollahs  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  top.     I  was  about  to 
sit  down  at  the  door,  but  I  was  beckoned  to  an  empty  place  near  the 
top,  opposite  to  the  master,  who,  after  the  usual  compliments,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  asked  me,  what  we  mean,  by  calling  Christ 
God  ?     War  .being  thus  unequivocally  declared,  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.     Mirza  Ibraheem  argued  temperately 
enough,  but  of  .the  rest  some  were  very  violent  and  clamorous.      The 
former  asked  if  Christ  had  ever  called  himself  God  ?  Was  he  the  cre- 
ator, .or  the  creature  ?     I  replied,  the  creator  1     The  Moollahs  looked 
at  one  another.     Such  a  confession  had  never  before  been  heard  among 
Mahommedan  doctors.' — 435. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Martyn's  bold  and  open 
avowal  of  his  opinions  was  always  received  with  the  same  spirit  of 
moderation :  his  patience  and  firmness  were  sometimes  put  to  a 
very  severe  trial ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  violence  was 
ever  offered  to  his  person,  or  that  he  was  exposed  to  any  thing 
like  persecution.  The  most  intemperate  of  his  antagonists  either 
kept  within  certain  limits ;  or,  if  they  appeared  inclined  (as  was 
the  case  in  one  or  two  instances)  to  use  menacing  language,  they 
were  immediately  checked  by  others  who  seemed  to  be  ashamed 
of  such  misplaced  zeal. 

The  question  will  naturally  now  be,  how  many  proselytes  did 
this  courageous  champion  of  the  faith  make  in  Persia  ?  How 
many  converts  did  he  baptize  ?  That  he  excited  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  this  quarter  of  the  east,  and  that  he  imparted  a  cer 
tain  .degree  of  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many  Mahommedans  is 
indisputable ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  baptized  any :  at 
least  his  Journal  will  not  allow  us  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  same  scruples  which  prevented  his  administering 
the  holy  sacrament  in  India,  confined  him  to  the  same  mistaken 
Ifne  of  conduct  in  Persia.     He  exposed  the  iniposture  of  the 

Prophet 
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Prophet  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Musselman  world,  and,  in  his 
own  words,  '  prepared  the  way  of  the  King  of  the  E^t ;'  but  he 
did  not  ritually  make  any  Christians  there.  He  even  left  hit 
friend  Seid  Ali,  who,  as  he  says,  *  was  pricked  to  the  very  heiurt,' 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  wish  to  be  baptized,  together  with 
several  others,  who  were  ready  to  confess  even  more  than  Agrip« 
pa,  without  administering  the  sacred  rite  to  them. 

But  though  Mr.  Martyn  did  not  do  so  much,  either  in  India 
or  Persia,  as  might  have  been'  expected,  we  are  far  from  with*- 
holding  from  him  the  applause  which  hisjabours  so  justly  deserve. 
He  performed  far  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries in  the  same  path,  and  we  must  remember  that,  while  we 
are  estimating  his  merits,  the  question  should  be,  what  was  the 
measure  of  his  zeal,  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  his  exertions  ?  Al«> 
though  he  baptized  but  few  in  India,  and  none  in  Persia,  it  was 
by  his  means  that  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Hindostannee  and  Persian  languages,  by  which  a 
traveller  may  be  understood  from  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, from  the  confines  of  Russia  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  extensive 
circulation  which  he  thus  gave  to  the  Scriptures,  can  never  be 
computed  till  the  world  shall  have  been  Christianized.  Mr. 
Martyn,  in  the  fervour  of  youthful  zeal,  fancied  that  exhortation 
and  preaching  would  be  the  means  by  which  he  should  convert 
the  heathens:  but  his  usefulness  discovered  itself  in  a  more 
silent  and  unostentatious  track ;  one  which  will  guide  millions  to 
the  Church  of  God,  long  after  his  own  name  shall  be  forgotten 
on  earth.  Translation  was  his  talent,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
above  human  calculation.  When  Mr.  Martyn  preached  or  ex- 
pounded the  gospel,  he  oftentimes  enveloped  it  in  the  clouds  of 
his  own  erroneous  interpretation ;  but  when  he  simply  translated 
it,  he  delivered  it  in  all  its  purity,  and  as  such  it  seldom  failed  to 
find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  his  own  complaint,  that 
after  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
redemption,  he  was  perpetually  mortified  by  discovering  what  he 
called  a  want  of  spirittiality  in  his  Persian  friends;  but  when 
he  read  the  sacred  text  to  them,  or  when  they  themselves  perused 
passages  which  he  had  rendered  into  their  native  tongue,  their 
attention  and  sensibility  excited  his  joy  and  admiration.  *  They 
shed  tears.' — '  They  were  as  still  as  a  church.' — '  Their  attention 
to  the  word,  and  their  love  and  respect  seemed  to  increase.' — 

To  render  his  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Testiament  an 
object  of  respect  and  curiosity  among  the  well-educated  natives^ 
Mr.  Martyn  determined  to  present  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Shah, 
under  the  hope  that  the  royal  acceptance  of  it  would  facilitate  its 

general 
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general  circulation.  For  tliia  purpose  he  left  Shiraa  on  the  24th 
of  May,  ISiy,  and  undertook  a  long  and  painful  journey  to 
Tebritz,  which  was  attended  with  such  extreme  suffering,  as  to 
bring  on  a  fever  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  nearly  two 
months.  Fortunately  the  first  symptoms  of  this  disorder  disco- 
Tered  themselves,  while  he  was  at  the  house  of  the  British  am- 
bassador (Sir  Gore  Ouseley)  at  Tebritz,  and  here  he  received 
every  attention  which  the  most  generous  hospitality  and  assiduous 
tenderness  could  afford.  The  attack,  however,  was  too  severe 
for  his  feeble  frame  to  sustain  :  it  was  evident  that  he  could  bear 
no  more  such  toils  as  he  had  hitherto  encountered,  and  at  length 
he  complied  with  the  representations  of  his  friends,  and  resolved 
to  return  to  England  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  This  de- 
termination was  no  sooner  made,  than  the  full  tide  of  affection 
and  sensibility,  which  the  poor  missionary  had  made  it  the  effort 
of  his  life  to  check,  rushed  back  to  his  heart.  The  thought  of 
revisiting  his  native  soil,  and  once  more  meeting  those  whom  he 
loved,  made  him  too  precipitate  in  putting  his  design  into  execution. 
His  face  was  no  sooner  turned  towards  England,  than  he  fondly 
imagined  that  no  mode  of  travelling  could  be  too  expeditious  for 
him.  '  Do  I  dream !'  said  he,  when  writing  to  a  friend  upon  the 
subject  of  his  return  home,  '  that  I  venture  to  think  and  write  of 
such  a  pleasing  hope.'  Alas !  the  hope  and  anticipation  were  all 
that  he  was  destined  to  enjoy.  After  a  journey  of  excessive  suf- 
fering he  reached  Tocat,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  burnt  up  by  fever, 
and  half  delirious  with  pain.  The  last  insertions  in  his  Journal 
were  equally  expressive  of  intense  illness,  and  of  ardent  longing 
after  immortality.  '  Oh  when  shall  time  give  place  to  eternity  ! 
there  none  of  those  corruptions,  that  add  still  more  to  the  mise- 
ries of  mortality,  shall  be  seen  or  heard  of.'  He  breathed  his  last 
at  Tocat  on  the  iCthof  August,  1812,  and  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  his  biographer,  if  we  were  to  ofiFer  our  reflections  upon 
the  melancholy  circumstances  of  his  death  in  any  words  but  his 
own.  '  While  some  shall  delight  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid 
sepulchre  of  Xavier,  and  others  chuse  rather  to  ponder  over  the 
granite  stone  which  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of  Swartz,  there  will 
not  be  wanting  those  who  will  think  of  the  humble  and  unfre- 
quented grave  of  Henry  Martyn,  and  be  led  to  imitate  those  works 
of  mercy  which  have  followed  him  into  the  world  of  light  and 
love,' 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  adverting  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn's  expectation  of  Persia  being  the  first  oriental  nation  to  em- 
brace the  faith  of  Christ.  '  The  Persians,'  said  he,  *  will  pro- 
bably take  the  lead  in  the  march  to  Sion.'  If  he  meant  to  speak 
of  the    conversion  of  this  immense  empire   as  an    event  likely 

to 
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Proplii  t  ^a.  period,  and  as  the  result  of 

own  \\i>  .'*  oy  secular  assistance,  and  in- 

did  ii«>i  ^      . .  uiiarY  causes,  which  have  hap- 

frii'iiil  '  ..^^.'i  other  nations,  we  are  really 

and  It  ...■aauu  upon  which  he   rested  bis 

sevi  r:i  .^  >o  believe  that  the  curiosity  con- 

pa,  w  a  .\v  Mr.  Martyn  at  Shiraz,  will  not 

\\i  .    .  .aiparted  a  conviction  of  the  trnth  of 

or  IV  -  xj4Uiii«:iians  there,  which  may  be  followed 

hoM  -.?."     VVe  believe  too  that  if  other  per- 

Ht'  .^y  could  be  found  to  follow  his  steps, 

pui .  ^  .1  producing  impressions  of  a  salutary 

arc  ?  ^  tiie  same  quarter.     But  there  is  a  vast 

111,  -u.  dud  general  conversion,  and  it  does  not 

t]].  c  .liiiives  of  Persia  have  the  good  humour 

b'  .    .  in»uau  polemic,  that  the  whole  nation  is 

1:,  u^%i  in  favour  of  Christianity.     Indeed  we 

tt  .  a«:  iuquisitive  Persian  who  seems  to  listen 

I  ^  >j  much  complacency,  does  so  more  from 

(  aMuual  creed,  than  from  any  deep  concern 

^  ..MAatioii.     Disposed  to  encourage  any  thing 

....jLMU  oud  freedom  of  opinion,  he  lends  a  wil- 

.^^aM>.  uot  because  his  conscience  is  awaken- 

Mmething  that  will  lead  to  a  new  train 


.a^«Mial  character  of  the  Persians  entirely  out 
^  ..o  uot  flatter  ourselves  with  the  prospect 

..^-uMiitfU  of  our  expectation  in  the  recent  publication  of 

^  *^   h^.><M>u  much  of  the  road  passed  by  Mr.  Martyn,  and  rc- 

..  ..  >8«M4»  with  a  near  relation  of  his  friend  Mirza  Seid  Aii. 

-' jiTT'i     ^'»  Martyn  dwelt  nearly  a  year;  and  on  leaving  its 

«.**«>  .ouitd  no  cause  for  **  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet" 

.^.'  !'V  inhabitants  had  received^  cherished,  and  listened  to 

.,^^.  jm«J»K  the  blessings  and  tears  of  many  a  Persian  friend. 

f^  mJ  ihcn  found  its  way  into  Persia ;  and  as  it  appears 

x^«»k  the  gradual  effect  hereafter  may  be  like  the  hanrest 

k*  <rvatly,  and  we  extract  it  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
(«  M  unwearied  that  I  never  could  forget  I  was  in  the 
^.  ^Jk;  c^^^  noble  Persians,  Jafficr  Ali  Khan,  and  Mirza  Seid 
"^,^^1  'jcrsonal  friendship  to  our  **  Man  of  God'* !   for  so 
>      ***»-*—    ^'^'"™  *^®  weather  became  too  intense  for  his  en- 
.   "^s^  *w«*Mir  heat  of  the  city,  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  pitched  a  tent 
**K(t  beyond  the  walls,  where  he  pursued  his   trans- 
-Li 1  ^r.i • —    1 *  under  the 

conversa- 
"  That  the 
which  warbled 
^  '^T^^k  discourse  from  Persian  lips/'' 

*^*^  of 
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of  seeing  any  people  universally  converted  by  the  mere  preaching 
of  missionaries,  however  highly  we  may  appreciate  their  labour:?. 
No  example  of  a  whole  nation  being  evangelized  occurred  till  the 
fourth  century ;  and  even  then  the  happy  event  was  brought  about 

^by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  many  of  which,  though  they 
were  doubtless  of  divine  appointment,  were  entirely  beyond  the 
agency  of  men  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  We  are  taught 
therefore  by  facts  not  to  trust  solely  to  missionary  exertions,  nor 
always  to  be  looking  for  the  workings  of  Providence,  but  to 

.  co-operate  with  the  divine  power  in  the  extension  of  our  faith, 
*  after  the  manner  of  men,'  that  is,  by  employing  such  rational  and 
ordinary  means  as  are  likely  to  promote  the  end  in  view ;  for 
although  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directs  subordinate 
causes,  yet  it  may  be  said  at  the  same  time  to  wait  for  them, 
land  to  act  not  independently  of  human  agency. 

In  our  opinion,  next  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
most  probable  way  of  inducing  the  Persians,  or  any  other 
civilized  people,  to  enter  into  such  a  comparison  between  their 
own,  and  the  Christian  creed,  as  may  eventually  lead  them  to 
adopt  the  latter,  is  to  contrive  opportunities  of  showing  them 
the  improvement  in  arts,  science,  and  society,  which  Christianity 
never  fails  to  carry  with  it.  A  spirit  friendly  to  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions  would  thus  be  imperceptibly  excited ;  and^ 
upon  the  old  dramatic  principle  of  what  is  seen  making  a  more 
lasting  impression  than  what  is  heard,  unbelievers  would  be  more 
convinced  by  witnessing  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity, 
than  by  air  that  could  be  told  them  by  the  Missionary.  Could 
our  government,  for  example,  be  prevailed  upon  to  employ  its 
supposed  influence  with  the  Persian  court,  to  obtain  its  consent 
for  the  British  factory  at  Bushire  to  establish  a  school  or  college^ 
ostensibly  for  the  instruction  of  Persian  children  and  adults  in 
Huropean  arts  and  literature ;  (and  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
support  of  such  an  institution  might  well  be  spared  out  of  the  an- 
nual income  of  some  of  the  missionary  societies ;)  as  there  is  now 
a  tendency  in  many  of  the  natives  of  that  country  to  discuss  and 
embrace  the  truth,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  it  would  be 
considerably  increased  by  thus  giving  them  the  means  of  receiving 
an  European  education  upon  their  own  soil,  and  by  gradually  pre- 
paring their  minds  for  the  reception  of  what  would  alarm  them  if 
hastily  advanced. 

.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  here,  that  we  do  not 
reniember  a  single  instance  of  any  civilized  kingdom  having  been 
converted,  until  the  missionaries  were  countenanced  by  men  in 
power ;  and  we  could  >yish  those  good  people,  who  take  such  an 
active  part  in  associations  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel,  would 

pay 
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I>aj  more  attention  to  a  maxim,  wbich  is  confirmed  by  the  ezpe* 
rience  of  eighteen  hundred  years.    The  Societies  for  the  Propa^ 

Sition  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  for  the  Promotion  of 
hristianity,  have  indeed  again  taken  the  lead,  as  they  did  in  the 
first  establishment  of  missions,  in  improving  upon  the  original 
scheme,  by  soliciting  the  influence  and  co-operation  of  the  go* 
vemment,  and  by  pursuing  measures  which  wUl  facilitate  and  ac* 
credit  the  labours  of  their  missionaries.  They  discovered,  and 
candidly  confessed  in  their  Reports,  that  their  preachers  and 
schoolmasters  did  not  succeed  to  the  measure  of  their  expecta- 
tions ;  that  something  was  wanting  to  ^ve  the  advantage  of  cooh 
bination,  respectabiliiy  and  union  totheir  efibrts,  and  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  those  aids  and  supports,  which  are  as  indispen- 
sable in  religious,  as  in  all  other  matters.  And  we  humbly  co»r 
ceive  that  if  other  societies  also  would,  in  like  manner,  temper  their 
zeal  with  a  little  discretion,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  afibrding  facilities  to  their  missionaries,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  render  a  better  account  of  the  immense  sums  which 
are  placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  instead  of  publishing  reports 
which  contain  little  more,  from  year  to  year,  than  a  repetition  of 
the  same  pious  sentiments,  and  sanguine  expectations,  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  give  some  intelligible  account  of  the  efiects 
which  diey  are  producing.  We  have  carefully  read  the  last  Re* 
port  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  yet  we  are  really 
unable  to  form  any  accurate  calculation  of  the  number  of  their 
converts  ;  all  that  we  learn  is,  that  they  '  expended  upwards  of 
«£30,000  between  April  ]819>  and  April  18W!  that  they  have 
two  hundred  labourers  distributed  among  eight  missions ;  that  in 
these  different  missions  between  9000  and  10,000  children  are 
educated;  that  mauy  thousand  adults  hear  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  and  of  these  many  hundreds  make  a  creditable  profes« 
sion  of  Christianity.'  The  vagueness  of  this  statement,  added 
to  the  fact  of  there  having  been  twenty  converts  only  made  at  one 
of  their  stations  in  four  years,  and  of  these,  all  relapsing  but 
one^  is  a  sufficient  proof  both  of  limited  success,  and  of  a  material 
and  inherent  defect  in  their  regulations,  and  in  the  application 
of  their  resources.  We  would  submit  to  them  whether  their 
sphere  of  usefulness  would  not  be  considerably  enlarged  if  they 
would  appropriate  a  greater  proportion  of  their  fiinds  to  pur- 
poses similar  to  that  for  which  the  noble  grant  of  £bOO0  was 
lately  voted  for  the  use  of  the  Mission  College  at  Calcutta*. 
This  institution  was  originally  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Cal^ 
cutta,  under  the  persuasion  that  some  preparation  is  necessary 
both  for  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte,  before  they  can  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding :   that  the  one  must  be  instructed  to 

proceed 
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proceed  with  caution,  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  to  study  the  predileclionB  and 
manners  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  is  to  act ;  while  the  other 
must  gradually  be  taught  to  divest  himself  of  his  hereditary 
prejudices. 

The  wisdom  of  such  an  Institution  is  obvious.  The  proba- 
tioners become  familiar  with  the  English  language,  manners  and 
religion,  before  any  avowed  step  is  taken  towards  making  them 
Christians,  and  in  fact  they  are  half  convinced,  before  the  mis- 
sionary's duty  begins:  for  though,  as  the  bishop  observes,  they 
are  not  here  professedly  instructed  in  Christianity,  yet  '  it  is 
impossible  that  they,  who,  in  their  childhood,  shall  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  their  minds,  can  ever  afterwards  be  capable  of 
adopting  the  absurdities,  and  reverencing  the  abominations  now 
proposed  to  them  as  truth,  and  as  the  acceptable  worship  of 
God:  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  who  have  been  emancipated  from 
superstition  may  in  time  be   brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.' 

Should  similar  plans  be  generally  adopted  by  missionary  asso- 
ciations, there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  men  duly  qualified  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  distinguished  not  by  their 
zeal  only,  but  by  their  learning  and  attainments.  The  latter  are 
as  necessary  as  the  former;  for  (we  repeat)  if  missionaries  do  not 
possess  talents  for  languages,  and  the  temperaiid  prudence  requisite 
for  their  undertaking,  if  they  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
subjects  of  history  and  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the 
curious,  all  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  sense  of  duty  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  enable  them  to  gain  much  advantage  over  the  subtle- 
ties and  prejudices  of  the  people  whom  they  are  employed  to 
convert.  A  serious  impression  may  be  made  upon  rude  and  un- 
cultivated savages  simply  by  exhortation  and  preaching;  but 
many  other  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  before  we  can  hope  to 
succeed  with  those  oriental  iialions  who  have  made  considerable 
advances  towards  refinement ;  superstition  being  infinitely  more 
impregnable  than  ignorance,  and  the  fables  of  a  popular  mytho- 
logy far  more  blinding  than  the  darkness  of  the  grossest  idolatry. 


Akt.  VIII. — Notes  i>n  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  during  an 
Excursion  in  that  Co/v/ii/ in  the  year  \8iO.  pp.207.  IjOII- 
don.  msi. 
'T'HE  position  of  this  Great  Promontory,  both  with  regard  to 
-^  latitude  and  the  illimitable  ocean  which  bathes  its  eastern 
end  western  shores,  secures  to  it  a  temperature  of  climate  which, 
if  equalled,  is  certainly  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  either  hemi- 
sphere.    Its  situalion,  midway  between  England  and  India,  is 
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another  recommendation  in  its  favour:  few  ships,  we  believe^ 
whether  going  or  returning  from  our  oriental  dominions,  ever 
pass  the  Cape  without  a  wish  to  visit  it ;  and  fewer  still  of  those 
that  anchor  there,  and  partake  of  its  glowing  skies,  the  fragrant 
breezes  of  its  mild  evenings,  its  delicious  fruits,  and  refresh- 
ments, ever  leave  it  but  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret.  '  As  the 
major  part  of  its  visitors,  however,*  says  the  writer  of  the  *  Notes,* 
remain  only  a  few  days  for  rest  and  refreshment,  it  is  probable 
that  its  defects  may  be  overlooked  and  its  beauties  exaggerated.' 
True:  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  we  would  add,  that  if  a 
casual  visitor,  like  our  modest  and  ingenuous  author,  after  a  few 
days'  residence  in  Cape  Town,  and  a  hasty  scamper  along  the 
coast,  should  think  fit  to  publish  his  '  Notes'  and  his  '  Excursion,' 
he  may  fall  into  the  contrary  mistake  of  overlooking  its  beauties, 
and  exaggerating  its  defects.  That  this  is  very  remarkably  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  showing. 

Injustice  to  the  author  (who  does  not  give  his  name)  we  must 
observe  that  many  passages  of  the  work  before  us  exhibit  a  tone 
of  right  feeling  and  good  sense,  which  we  cannot  but  approve; 
there  are,  others,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  wholly  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  person  of  education,  which  the  writer  ap- 
pears to  be,  notwithstanding  the  blunders  in  language  and  logic 
which  he  frequently  commits,  and  the  ^  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusions' which  are  always  sure  to  follow  his  premises  whenever 
he  ventures  on  an  argument. 

His  mistakes  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
'  who  neither  understood  the  language,  nor  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  The  first  of 
them  that  calls  for  censure,  and  the  more  loudly  as  it  must  have 
been  made  before  he  stirred  from  Cape  Town,  is  *  that  the  Hot- 
tentots are  an  idle,  worthless  people, — whose  extinction  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  loss.'  Now  we  know  that  Sir  James 
Craig,  who  embodied  a  regiment  of  these  people,  always  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  their  activity,  discipline,  good  order,  and 
cleanliness.  Le  Vaillant  and  Mr.  Barrow,  both  of  whom  lived 
many  months  among  them,  agree  in  asserting  that  they  had  been 
most  undeservedly  stigmatized  and  vilified  by  the  Dutch  writers; 
and  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  recently  visited  all  the  Moravian  establish- 
ments, assures  us  that  they  had  there  given  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  neatness,  and  manifesfted  the 
most  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  civilized 
society.  It  is  too  much  to  be  told,  after  this,  that  '  the  Hottedtot 
may  be  seen  regaling  himself  with  the  undressed  entrails  and  blood 
of  a  sheep,  while  the  partner  of  his  life  is  pickinga  bone  of  carrion 
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at  liie  iidel'  aiid  we  will  venture  In  nffirm,  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility, that  no  such  scene  ever  otcuiitd  williin  the  scope  of  the 
author's  '  Excursion,' 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colony  is  the  ne^t  point  on 
M'hich  our  iroung  visitor  has  been  most  egregiously  tnisinformed^ 
Tliey  are  '  mured,'  he  says,  •  to  liardsltip  and  spare-living ;  and  the 
only  relaxation  which  is  permitted  to  them,  is  a  Sunday  holiday, 
when  a  week  of  unremitting  toil,  and  the  tyranny  of  an  unfueliug 
master,  are  all  forgot  in  the  tumultuous  delight  of  a  dance.'  Had 
the  writer  lived  in  a  Dutch  family  instead  of  a  Scutch  tavern)  he  . 
could  not  have  published  so  erroneous  a  statement.  In  no  part  of 
ihe  world  are  slaves  treated  so  well  and  worked  so  easily  as  at  Cape 
Town.  The  Malay  is  generally  brouglit  up  to  some  handicraft 
trade,  is  suffered  to  hire  himself  out  by  llie  week  or  the  day,  and 
if  he  brings  home  to  his  master  a  certain  moderate  sum  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  all  he  can  earn  above  it  is  his  own ;  and  he  is  frequently 
enabled  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  the  money  he  thus  saves. 
The  domestic  slaves  are  generally  very  numerous,  have  very  hltle 
lo  do,  and  all  know  exactly  what  is  required  of  them.  The  chil- 
dren have  the  run  of  the  house  and  are  treated  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  children  of  the  master;  and  the  females,  crowding 
round  the  feet  of  their  mistress,  are  mostly  employed  in  needle- 
work. So  far  indeed  are  the  slaves  from  being  subject  to  '  unre- 
mitting toil  and  tyranny,'  that  they  may  rather  be  described  as  in- 
dolent and  pampered.  Mr.  Semple  (many  years  a  merchant  at  the 
Cape)  describes  them  as  well  treated,  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
'  If,'  says  he,  '  now  and  then  an  instance  be  found  to  the  contrary, 
that  affects  not  the  general  character :  a  man  may  use  his  slave 
ill,  but  the  slaves  at  the  Cape  are  well  treated ;  or  he  may  lodge 
him  badly,  but  the  slaves  at  the  Cape  are  well  lodged  ;  or  he  may 
half  clothe  or  half  feed  him,  but  the  slaves  of  the  Cape  are  well 
clothed  and  fully  fed.'  What  the  writer  of  the  '  Notes'  means  by 
saying  that  '  a  slave  is  not  permitted  lo  become  a  Christian  at  the 
Cape,'  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  we  are  to  com- 
prehend the  justice  of  his  inference — *  hence  he  can  never  marry.' 
Christianity  forms  no  stepping-stone  to  marriage  here  j  the  Malays, 
the  most  valuable  and  numerous  class  of  slaves,  who  are  all 
Mahomedans,  almost  invariably  marry;  in  fact,  all  who  chuse  it, 
marry ;  and  there  is  no  prohibition  whatever  to  their  becoming 
Christians :  he  is  equally  loose  in  denominating  the  slaves  '  a 
population  of  blacks,'  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  arc 
either  of  a  copper  colour  or  little  less  white  than  Europeans.* 

•  For  mauj  jcari  paii  uol  n  slave  of  anj  diicripiiuii  hai  been  iiU|iorletl  iiilu  lUu 
colonj;  and  tucnlj  years  liencelhtrc  will  probubly  not  teiuain  a  ilava  within  it.  Tlio 
ettratagani  iirices  whkh  lUcj  tumicilj  bare  are  gindualij  diniiuinhing  iii  couaegiieiiuj 
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Our  young  travel!^  is  not  merely  guilty  of  nustakes,  but  of 

¥088  calumny  in  speaking  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Cape 
own.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  only  states  what  he  heard: 
the  gossip  of  a  tap-room  is  not  the  most  creditable  authority, 
and,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  lightly  trusted  to  the  public  ear. 
*■  Decency/  he  says, '  is  seldom  openly  outraged  in  the  disgraceful 
manner  we  daily  witness  at  home,  though  vice  has  an  unlimited 
sway  in  privajte  life.'  It  may  be  so,  though  he  who  lived  in  the 
public  tavern  was  not  in  a  condition  to  know  it :  but  how  are  we 
to  understand  what  follows  ?  '  There  is  more  temperance  and 
noderation  amongst  the  female  part  of  the  world,  because  a  lack 
of  cbastity  is  more  a  thing  of  course.^  Does  this  mean  that  a 
lack  of  chastity  may  be  predicted  by  the  external  characteristics 
of  temperance  and  moderation  i  Or,  does  the  writer  set  down  hia 
Irords  without  affixing  any  determinate  sense  to  them,  and  with* 
out  any  object  but  that  of  stigmatizing  those  from  whmn,  by  his 
own  admission,  he  received  the  utmost  civility  ?. 

'  Conjugal  fidelity,'  he  continues, '  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  here. 
The  men  have  their  slave  girls,  without  any  disagreeable  feelings 
on  the  part  of  their  wives ;  and  thes^  again  have  their  cicisbeos 
with  the  good-will  and  permission  of  their  husbands/  This  is 
mere  slander.  If  the  Dutch  ladies  at  the  Cape  excel  in  any  one 
idrtiie  it  is  that  of  *  conjugal  fidelity ;'  and  their  habits  are  purely 
domestic.  For  the  truth  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  English  fami- 
Ues  who  have  long  been  resident  there.  There  were  two,  or 
three,  we  believe,  who,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  colony^ 
made  themselves  ridiculous  by  the  encouragement  which  they 
gave  to  certain  naval  and  military  officers  of  high  rank,  and  theiif 
husbands  equally  so  for  suffering  it;  but  we  would  ask,  whether, 
if  there  should  be  found  two  or  three  vicious  wives  and  mean« 
spirited  husbands  in  an  English  town,  the  writer  would  consider 
himself  warranted  in  asserting  that  conjugal  fidelity  was  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  England ! 

Equally  slanderous  is  '  the  delicate  sort  of  arrangement,'  which, 
he  tells  us, '  is  worthy  of  notice,'  but  which  we  consider  to  be  too 
gross  to  admit  into  our  pages.  To  prove  that  the  word  *  deli- 
cacy may  be  said  to  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  Dutch  Cape  no- 
menclature,' he  observes  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  per- 
formed in  open  church  on  Sundays,  during  the  hours  of  public 
service.  '  On  such  occasions,'  he  adds,  ^  men  are  apt  to  sneak 
kito  church,  and  sneak  out  again ;  but  a  young  lady  of  the  Cap^ 

is  not  satisfied  unless  she  can  display  her  unblushing  charms,  and 
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of  the  influx  of  European  labourers,  whose  superior  skill  and  activity  must  supersede 
t!u>se  of  the  Malays ;  and  manumission  wilt,  we  doubt  notj  take  place  to  a  very  great 
extent. 
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her  wedding  dress  to  the  gaze  of  an  unlimited  number  of  gpecta- 
tors.'  This  foolish  observation  only  proves  that  the  author  did 
not  attend  his  church  at  home  aa  regularly  as  he  should  have 
done ; — the  young  ladies  at  the  Cape,  like  young  ladies  in  all  other 
countries,  follow  the  practice  which  custom  has  sanclioned,  and 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  is  conformable  to  ancient  usage, 
and  to  the  rubric  which  directs  the  parties  to  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  be  married  '  in  the  face  of  the  congregation." 

This  ia  followed  by  a  facetious  story  of  a  Dutchman  engaged 
to  marry  an  English  lady,  whose  portion  was  to  be  paid  down  on 
the  wedding-day.  The  bnde,  the  bridegroom  and  the  friends 
were  all  assembled  and  about  to  proceed  to  church,  when  the- 
bridegroom,  after  pausing  a  few  moments,  '  in  an  attitude  of  cal- 
culation,' advanced  towards  the  father,  '  and  striking  his  fist 
upon  the  table,  broke  out  into  this  delicate  exclamation  before 
the  whole  party: — "  I  tell  you  vat,  if  I  no  get  the  rix-dolIars,.I 
DO  take  the  vife," '  The  tale  is  not  very  probable :  but  if  it  actu- 
ally happened,  it  is  as  absurd  as  unjust  to  stigmatize  a  whole- 
colony  with  *  a  want  of  dehcacy'  on  account  of  it.  Such  stones, 
in  fact,  are  told  of  all  couDtnes ;  and  one  or  more  of  them  may 
be  found  in  every  jest-hook  from  Scoggins  to  Joe  Miller, 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  delicacy,  and  we  have  done 
with  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Cape  Town. 

'  Slave  girls,  wlieii  possessed  of  any  personal  charms,  are  an  Jnvalu- 
aile  property.  Tliey  are  sent  forlh  elegantly  equipped,  and  arc  imnie- 
diately  hired  of  the  owner,  either  by  the  niontli  or  year,  or  perhaps 
purchased  altogether  by  some  enamoured  admirer.  If  this  property 
should  belong  to  a  lady,  the  traffic  is  not  considered  as  indelicate,  btit 
(tn  honest  source  of  emolument,  which  it  would  be  fastidiousness  lo  de- 
cline. A  married  Indy,  of  grt^at  respectubility,  was  possessed  of  a  slave 
girl,  whom  she  had  regularly  hired  to  Etn  li^st  India  officer  hy  the 
month;  but  the  girl  had  the  presumpiion  to  engage  in  other  amours, 
and  he  made  a  complaint  of  this  impertinent  conduct  to  the  miBtresa  in 
the  public  dancing  assembly,  with  an  intent  of  having  her  punished. 
The  lady  very  composedly  lold  him  the  fault  was  his  own,  that  he  ought 
to  purchase  the  girl  at  Once.' — p.  117. 

Freed  from  the  gossip  of  a  tavern,  our  young  traveller  appears 
to  grow  somewhat  more  cautious  in  his  opinions,  and  somewhat 
more  correct  in  his  observations.  But  his  c^ualificattons  for 
the  latter  do  not  rank  very  high.  As  he  appears  not  to  have 
the  least  kuowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  natural  history,  without 
which  we  hold  it  impossible  that  any  clear  account  can  be  given 
of  an  unoccupied  or  uncultivated  country,  we  do  not,  of  course, 
look  to  him  for  any  information  on  this  head ;  but  we  have  a 
rial;t  to  expect  th^t  he  will  make  a  sotnewhat  Accurate  ast  of  his 
K  H  S  eyes; 
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eyce:  yet  we  have  an  early  instance  of  his  carelessness  in  this' 
respect,  ifr  the  exaggerated  account  which  he  gives  of  the  dreary 
and  barren  appearance  of  the  tirst  hundred    miles  of  country 
beyond  the  Hottentot  Hollands  mountains;  the  whole  of  which^ 
he  says,  is  '  without  any  verdure  to  relieve  the  view^  excepting  a 
species  of  heath,  that  shows  like  tattered*  rags   upon  the  grey 
rocks.'     Now  there  is  not  in  the  whole  colony  a  tract  of  country 
so  fertile  in  most  of  the  finest  genera  of  the  shrubby  and  bulbous-- 
rooted  plants  of  Southern  Africa,  as  that  in  question  '^  aad  as  to 
'a  species  of  heath,'  (not  to  say  that  the  heath  on  the  grey  rocks 
was  no  heat^h  at  ally)  we  can  confidently  assert  that  moire  than  a 
hundred  different  species  of  heaths  have  been  collected  within* 
the  space  he  mentions.     T^e  country,  indeed,  is  but  thinly  inha-' 
bited,  for  want  of  water,  and  we  sincerely  pity  the  poor  couple^ 
whom  our  traveller  met  with,  and  thus  describes. 

'  It  was  in  the  delectable  country  I  have  above  described,  that  1 
haltedv  aAer  a  tcjilsome  rkle  of  many  hours,  at  a  bouse,  which,  to  my' 
surprise,  I  focmd*  occupied  by  ah'  Englishnuin  and  his  wife.     They  had 
been  induced  to  purchase  this  secluded  villa  in  consequence  of  ai| 
advertisement  in  the  Cape  Gazette,  which  represented  »t  as  a  beautiful- 
and  romantic  retirement;,  and  the  w|fe  was  delighted  with  the  thoughts, 
of  a  removal  from  the  bustle  and  solicitude  of  the  world.     Poor  woman, 
she  imagined,  as  Johnson  said  of  Savage  oa  bis  departure  for  Swansea,, 
**  that  she  should  be  transported  to  scenes  of  flowery  felicity,  like  those 
which  one  poet  has  reflected  to  another,  and  had  projected  a  perpetual 
round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  which  she  suspected  no  interruption 
from  ignorance  and  brutality."     But  a  few  weeks  had  convinced  her 
that  solitude  was  another  word  for  wretchedness,  and  that  the  rumbling 
of  a  hackney  coach  was  music  far  more  congenial  than  the  breathinc^s 
of  the  gentle  south.' — p.  18^ 

Having  got  over  tla^e  first  hundred  miles,,  he  admits  that  the 
aspect  of  the  country  changed  for  the  better ;  good  substantial 
farm-houses  made  their  appearauce,  though  still  thinly  scattered ;. 
a  co»siderable  portion  of  land  was  under  cultivation ;  and  some- 
thing like  forest  trees  rose  in  the  ravines  of  the  mountains.  The- 
account  given  of  the  Dutch  boors  is,,  we  believe,  pretty  correct*    ' 

*  These  farmers  live  without  concern;  Ibr  they  have  every  thing 
within  rhemselves ;  their  slaves  and  their  sons  are  their  masons,  their 
blacksmiths,  their  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c. ;  the  produce  of  the 
farm  aflbrds  theta  a  subsistence,  which  is  never  luxurious,  but  always^ 
sufficient.  They  drink  their  own  sour,  wine;  burnt  barley  is  their 
coffee;  and  they  sometimes  make  tea  of  a  pkiit  which  grows  on  the- 
hills.  There  is  nothing  of  neatness  to  be  seen;  no  attempt  at  ornament 
of  any  kind;  no  Enclosures,  unless  perhaps  round  the  vineyard  or  gar- 
den. This  gives  an  air  of  extreme  nakedness  and  wildness  to  the  eye 
of  an  European.    Their  gardens  are  small,  and  in  bad  order,  for  they 

set 
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se4  tinle  value  upon  Truit  or  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Pumpkuiii  and 
waler-melons  are  scalterctl  thruughuut  (hem,  and  are  almost  Epuijta~ 
iieous  productions.  A  few  potatoes,  and  perhaps  some  ca.bbage,  com- 
plele  their  Etock  of  vegetables.  Apricots,  peachts,  and  iieclnrintrs 
grow  v'ild,  without  any  care;  but  they  are  not  pfentifal,  for  they  are 
not  articles  eilter  of  use  or  luxury. ' — p,  I9. 

He  is  wrong,  liowcver,  in  staling,  that  these  boors  viewed  '  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  the  several  European  adventurers,  vho  have 
purcliased  tracts  of  land  among  them ;'  and  that  '  with  slill  greater 
.  animosity  and  alarm  do  tliey  contemplate  the  extensive  plan  of 
coloitization  now  about  to  be  acted  upon  by  tlie  British  go- 
vernment,' To  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  and  we  slate  it  on  the 
best  authority,  these  simple  people,  ignorant,  if  the  writer  pleases, 
as  well  as  those  far  beyond  tlie  limits  of  his  'excursion,'  behaved 
with  the  utmost  kindness  to  the  emigrants,  and  cheerfidty  afford- 
ed every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  numerous  families  tra- 
velling to  tlieir  respective  places  of  location.  The  Dutch  boors 
in  fact  are  not  now  what  they  were  a  niiarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  Barrow  travelled  among  them,  lie  was  the  first  English' 
man  they  had  seen ;  he  visited  them  in  an  official  character,  and 
when  they  were  in  a  state  of  rebehion  against  the  government ;  and 
equally  without  religious  instruction  and  legal  restraint.  Since 
that  time,  however,  many  English  regiments  have  been  among 
thein;  aiid  they  have  fought  together  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  Kaffers.  Churches  have  been  erected,  and  ministers  ap- 
pointed to  perform  divine  service.  A  committee  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  of  Justice  makes  an  annual  circuit,  and  they  are 
become  good  and  loyal  subjects.  They,  may  perhaps,  as  the 
author  says,  '  have  viewed  the  landing  of  a  thrashing  machine 
with  as  much  amazement  as  the  inhabitants  of  Troy  did  the 
wooden  horse;'  but  we  must  have  some  better  authority  than 
his  before  we  believe  that  '  the  English,  aa  well  as  the  0utch, 
opposed  its  introduction,'  and  tliat '  some  obstruction  was  secretly 
introduced  into  tlie  machinery  of  one  belonging  to  ihe  former 
to  prevent  its  working  :' — because  the  use  of  it  could  interfere 
with  no  one's  business  or  benefit,  and  because  it  at  once  furnished 
a  remedy  for  the  universal  complaint  of  sand  being  mixed  with 
the  Cape  wheat,  in  conaecjuence  of  its  being  trodden  out  by  cattle, 
llie  spleen  of  the  writer,  whilst  it  seldom  spares  the  men, 
appears  more  especially  directed  against  the  female  part  of 
society,  which,  it  would  seem,  is  no  better  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
country  than  in  Cape  Town.  '  The  morality,'  he  says,  '  of  the 
female  part  of  the  family  is  such  us  nature  furnishes  them  with. 
They  are  removed  from  all  opportunities  of  religious  instructionj 
Sfld  as  they  cauuot  be  supposed  chaste  by  instinct,  a  pretty  plaiu 
11  11  J  inference 
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inference  may  be  safely  drawn.''  Onr  ydimg  traV^Heir  tnoi*  lelM 
caution.  Instinct  is  a  gretit  matter;  ahd  before  te  limits  its 
power^  we  would  advise  him  to  look  aFter  its  meaning.  ^  He  does 
them,  however^  the  justice  to  admit,  that '  {here  is  nothing  coar^ 
or  offensive  in  their  address,  or  manner^/  and  that  *  most  6{ 
them  read,  though  their  studies  are  confined  to  the  occasional 
lecture  in  the  great  family  bible.'  The  bible,  then,  is  not  the  hoQk 
which  our  author  would  recommend  for  the  study  of  '  moraHty,' 
or  for  gaining  '  religious  instruction !'  To  say  the  truth,  he  do^s 
hot  seem  to  have  sought  them  there  yerjr  dnigently  Umself  :^ 
but  he  graciously  informs  these  ill-judging  female^s,  diat  '  Hie 
lessons  of  intellectual  refinement,'  (p.  105.)  are,  accoivling  to  hia 
notions,  to  be  derived  rather  from  '  Tom  Jones  and  Hamp1ire^|r 
Clinker,'  which,  he  seems  to  lament,  ^  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  the  ^'subscription  reading-room,'  or  the  '  circoltitin^ 
library'  of  the  Cape. 

But  enough  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  coloiiy.  Oar 
chief  interest  at  present  is  directed  towards  the  Englbh  settlerif, 
who  have  recently  emigrated;  and  whose  first  labours,  we  grieve 
to  say,  have  nearly  proved  abortive.  Nothing  could  be  finer  df 
more  promising  than  the  wh^at  crops  appeared  to  be  in  the  full 
ear,  when  a  blight  or  mildew,  such  as  was  never  knovm  by  |h& 
oldest  inhabitani  to  attack  wheat  in  that  country,  scathed  this 
whole  harvest  over  an  extent  of  many  hundred  square  miles.  Still 
iiowever  the  Indian  com,  beans  and  potatoes  were  spared,  oh 
which  they  depended  for  relief;  but  these  hopes  were  also 
blasted  p  A  violent  storm  in  the  early  part  of  last  Jarmary  dd^ 
stroyed  every  garden  and  plantation,  so  that  the  new  settlors  mu!^ 
necessarily  have  been  in  the  most  wretched  state,  had  not  the 
government  provided  stores  of.  grain  from  the  harvest  6f  tb^  pi^ 
ceding  year,  and  other  necessaries,  with  vvhich  they  have  beeb 
'flupplied  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  numerous  live  ^toci^ 
of  the  calumniated  boors  has  also  contributed  to  dieir  relief;  an^ 
bas  been  offered  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  at  a  ta^  so 
reasonable,  that  we  do  not  suppose  beef  and  mutton  will  cost 
them  more  than  a  penny  or  three-half-pence  the  pound.  The 
whole  sea-coast  of  the  colony  was  well  known  to  abound  vritii 
various  kinds  of  excellent  fish ;  but  no  means  were  adopted  by 
the  boors  to  take  them ;  fortunately  however  a  number  of  Deal 
fishermen  had  gone  out  with  the  emigrants  and  settled  on  the  shore 
of  Algoa  Bay;  where  they  found  no  difficulty  in  catching  as 
much  fish  as  they  pleased:  of  this,  many 'waggon  loads  wer^ 
daily  carried  inland  for  the  use  of  the  new  settlers.  This  body 
of  useful  men,  we  understand,  have  already  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  a  small  town,  to  which  they  hav€  given  the  name  of  Little 
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Deal ;  and  the  report  of  iheir  succeiis  has  induced  oliicr  parties 
from  the  Cinque-ports  to  proceed  and  join  their  fortunate  brethren 
in  Africa. 

We  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  from  the  know  ledge  which  we 
possessed  of  the  country  and  the  climate,  that  all  those  emigrants, 
who  set  out  with  a  small  capital,  common  prudence,  and  industrioui 
habits,  and  who  had  no  further  views  for  the  present  than  thoee 
of  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves  aod  their 
families  by  honest  labour,  would  do  well ;  find  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  prospects  which  their  new  country  held  out,  and 
ultimately  meet  with  an  ample  reward  for  their  industry  and  skill. 
2t  is  not  the  failure  of  one  year,  even  though  that  year  was  unfortu- 
nately die  first,  that  can  make  the  least  alteration  of  our  opinioa 
in  this  respect;  and  so  little  indeed  do  the  settlers  themselves  feel 
discouraged  by  this  unexpected  calamity,  that  they  are  redoubling 
their  exertions  for  the  next  year's  crop,  convinced,  from  the  state 
of  the  grain  when  the  evil  befel  them,  that  the  ground  require* 
only  tillage  bountifully  to  repay  their  labour. 

The  prospects  of  the  industrious  emigrant  may,  we  think,  b« 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He  will  procure  with  a  small  capitst 
all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  from  his  own 
land ;  and  he  will  enjoy  a  clear  sky,  a  pure  air,  and  an  unexcep- 
tionable  climate.  He  may,  without  expense,  hunt  and  shoot  over 
an  unlimited  extent  of  country;  and  improve  the  government 
grant,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  supporting  his  sons  and  his 
«ons'  sons  : — but  he  must  not  espect  to  realize  a  fortune  in  money 
from  his  surplus  produce.  The  time  however  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, arrive,  when  an  active  coasting  trade  (already  begun)  aid  an 
unfettered  commerce  will  open  to  his  family  the  ayenues  of 
wealth;  but  he  must  not  be  impatient. 

These  advantages,  however,  we  repeat,  must  be  confined  to 
those  classes  of  emigrants  who  have  either  a  capital  sufficient  to 
stock  their  grant  of  land,  who  can  command  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  their  families  a  fund  of  agricultural  labour,  or  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  some  useful  mechanical  profession.  But  num- 
bers, we  lament  to  say,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  liberal  offers 
of  government,  and  gone  out  as  settlers,  who  are  every  way  dis- 
qualified from  helping  themselves,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, have  seduced  others  (as  unprofitable  as  themselves)  by 
illusive  hopes  and  promises  to  follow  their  example.  The  writer 
of  riie  '  Notes'  was  present  when  a  party  of  this  description  ar- 
rived ;  '  they  were,'  he  says,  '  half-pay  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  tradesmen,  clerks  in  government  situations,  and  not  (what 
diey  should  have  been)  practical  farmers.  The  labouring  men,' 
be  adds,  '  have  too  g.enerally  been  picked  up  about  large  tOwn»; 
!i  H  4  they 
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they  had  more  the  look  of  manufacttirera  than  ptoughnieii ;  and 
I  thought  the  proportion  of  tradesmen,  or  those  exercising  the 
mechanic  arts,  too  great.  Thus  there  were  engravers,  brass  letter 
founders,  musical  instrument  makers,  8ic/  These,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  people  whose  talents  are  Hkely  to  be 
useful  in  an  infant  settlement.  One  person^  it  appears,  had 
brought  with  him  a  printing  press,  paper,  compositors,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  required  for  getting  up  a  Weekly  Courani;  another 
nad  furnished  himself  with  a  sedan  chair;  and  that  no  species  of 
absurdity  might  be  wanting,  a  family,  from  the  metropolis,  was  ac« 
icompauied  by  two  teachers  of  the  pianoforte,  and  a  poet ! 

Our  author  seems  to  find  fault  with  the  assortment  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  sent  out  to  the  new  settlement.  *  In  addition,'  he 
aays, '  to  the  regular  clergymen  provided,  there  was  a  most  copi- 
ous sprinkling  of  preachers  to  grace  the  new  settlement  with 
their  eloquence  and  disperse  the  light  of  God :' — '  such  ignorant 
pretenders,'  he  continues,  *  are  not  likely  to  diffuse  the  mild  les- 
eons  of  Christianity,  or  to  benefit  the  cause  of  social  order.'  He 
iias  not  proved  their  ^  ignorance,'  and  from  the  general  irreverence 
/>f  his  language,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rate  his  assertions  very 
bighly  on  subjects  of  this  serious  nature.  We  have  ourselves, 
indeed,  frequently  expressed  our  doubts  of  the  benefits  conferred 
on  uncivilized  nations  by  Evangelical  missionaries  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  some  of  them  have  been 
incidentally  useful  in  making  geographical  discoveries;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  may  not  be  hereafter  iqdebted  to  them  for  ^ 
further  knowledge  of  South  Africa. 

The  English,  the  writer  says,  are,  to  a  man,  clamorous  for  the 
introduction  of  our  own  laws ;  and  he  thinks  it  a  fair  subject  of 
complaint  that,  in  an  English  colony,  all  law  proceedings  should 
l>e  held  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  that  an  Englishman  should 
be  heard  only  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  This  is  also 
pur  opinion.  It  is  a  subject,  indeed,  on  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  have  been  most  criminally  negligent,  on  every 
principle  of  political  economy.  The  Romans  were  wiser ;  at  least, 
they  were  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of  introducing  their  own 
language  in  all  their  colonies  and  conquests.  It  is,  indeed,  utterly 
impossible  to  amalgamate  two  different  nations  without  first 
establishing  a  community  of  language;  and  we  do  not  see  how 
that  submission  to  the  laws  and  that  obedience  to  the  restraints 
which,  as  a  governing  nation,  we  may  deem  it  expedient  to  exact 
from  the  colonists  can  be  expected,  when  perhaps  they  are  incar 
pable  of  comprehending  the  full  import  of  what  they  are  called  on 
•J;o  obey :  or  how  the  English  settlers  themselves  can  regulate  their 
f  opduct  according  to  laws  different  from  their  own,  and  ip  a  laur 
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guagewhidi  they  caiinot  understand.  Where  the  govornors  use 
one  language  and  the  governed  another,  there  can  be  no  cordial  co- 
operation, do  community  of  sentiment ;  they  will  for  ever  remain 
two  distinct  people.  Our  subjects  of  Canada  (by  allowing  them 
to  uae  the  French  language  in  all  questions  of  law  and  govern- 
ment) are  as  much  French  at  this  day  as  when  we  conquered 
the  country.  Tlie  same  may  he  said  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  at 
Semerara  and  Essequibo  ;  and  Trinidad  is  peopled  by  Spaniards, 
governed  by  Spanish  laws,  and  using  the  Spanish  language.  In 
granting  them  iheir  own  laws  we  perhaps  act  rightly;  but  it  is 
neither  right  nor  politic  to  suffer  a  foreign  language  to  exclude 
our  own  from  our  own  colonies. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  would  recommeud  any  violent 
change,  or  that  any  violence,  indeed,  is  necessary,  to  induce  a  colony 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  nation  under  whose  authority  it  has 
fallen.  The  bulkofmankind  is  ready  enough  under  all  circumstances 
to  perceive  and  to  follow  its  own  interests.  Make  it  the  inte- 
rest of  the  colonists  to  learn  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  and 
they  will  need  no  other  spur.  Give  them  their  laws  if  you  will, 
but  let  these  laws  be  administered  in  the  language  of  those  who 
have  to  execute  them.  Let  all  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  all  deeds,  bonds  and  other  securities,  all  conveyance  of 
property,  all  requests  and  memorials  to  the  governors,  be  written 
in  the  language  of  the  governing  power,  and  make  the  knowledge 
of  that  language  an  indispensable  condition  for  office  or  employ- 
ment, and  the  difGculty  will  speedily  vanish.  As  it  is,  most  of  the 
X)utch  have  a  smattering  of  English;  and  if  the  law  proceedings 
and  the  coirespondence  of  the  colonial  secretary's  office  were  once 
confined  to  this  language,  all  ranks  would  very  soon  find  it  their  in- 
terest to  perfect  themselves  in  it.  To  this  end  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library  at  the  Cape  may  essentially  contribute;  and  in 
this  a  beginning  has  been  made.  A  collection  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  of  F'rench,  German  and  Dutch  books,  toge- 
ther with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  has  been  left  by  a  Ger- 
man merchant  for  this  purpose.  The  government  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, much  to  their  credit,  have  enlarged  the  funds  ;  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  mentioning,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  and  are  intended  annually 
to  be  remitted  to  England,  for  tlie  purchase  of  Euglish  books  to 
add  to  this  library. 

We  consider,  then,  the  introduction  of  the  English  language 
into  our  colonies  as  far  more  important  than  that  of  the  English 
laws,  and,  at  any  rate,  entitled  to  precedence.  At  tlie  same  time 
it  is  natural  that  British-born  subjects  should  feel  an  an.\ious 
'  e  to  be  amenable  only  to  those  laws  under  which  they  were 
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bom.  There  is,  however,  a  itttle  incontisteoc j  in  the  'clamo«r»' 
of  the  new  settlers.  Tibey  complain  (the  writer  of  the  '  Notes' 
says)  that  '  impartia}  justice  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  that  there 
is  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Dutch ;'  especially  when  apy  of  th^ 
suitors  happen  to  be  related  to  the  members  of  the  Coort  of 
Justice,  (which  must  frequently  happen  in  a  place  where  family 
connections  are  so  very  extensive,)  and  are  therefore  desirous  oif 
establishing  the  trial  by  jury — ^forgetting  apparently  that  the 
chance  of  Justice  is  greater  wlien  the  verdict  depends  on  a  mtijo^ 
Ttty  of  haif-a*dozen  judges,  than  on  the  unanimity  of  a  dozen 
jurymen  of  the  same  country,  (as  they  genendly  would  be,)  «n4 
having  the  same  connections  as  the  judges. 

Any  grievances  alleged  to  arise  out  of  die  Dutch  lawa  we*  conr 
sider  as  ideal.  The  criminal  code^  the  writer  says  and  aays  trafyi| 
is  remarkable  for  its  lenity :  while  in  civil  litigations  no  pains  are 
spared  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  to  prevail  on  the  parties  to  ooa»- 
promise  their  disputes ;  and  even  when  they  proc^d  to  a  faearii^^ 
the  expenses  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Engiisfa 
Courts.  All  the  regulations  of  the  colony,  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  property  and  the  tenure  of  land,  are  highly  lavoiirable 
to  the  English  settler.  There  are  no  bad  titles  to  estates  at  the 
Cape;  and  no  risk  of  being  taken-in,  as  in  America,  by  purr 
chasing  those  which  may  be  mortgaged ;  as  all  are  registered  ii^ 
the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office;  anc)  every  si^e  or  tnasfet  is 
noted  upon  the  chart  of  the  estate,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  in- 
cumbrances on  the  property  may  be  ascertained.  In  ^KM-t.  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  buyer  of  fixed  property  nas  so 
many  advantages  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

We  mentioned  in  a  former  Article  (No.  XLIII.)  on  the  suhr 
ject  of  the  Cape,  that  the  three  great  staples  of  produce  were 
wool,  wheat  and  wine.  The  country  indeed  is  most  admirably 
suited  for  sheep ;  in  climate  it  approaches  nearest  to  Spain,  am) 
its  heathy  hills  are  probably  not  very  different  from  the  sierras  of 
the  European  peninsula.  The  cross  of  the  Merino  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectation,  and  the  wool  sent  home,  in  its  anassorted 
state,  has  fetched  an  unusual  high  price  in  the  Londcm  market. : 

The  heaviest  wheat  that  has  yet  been  shown  in  Mark  Lane 
was  brought  from  the  Cape,  and  was  probably  raised  from  land 
which  had  never  been  manured :  labour  and  expense  of  this  kind 
are  rarely  resorted  to  where  the  ground  can  be  irrigated ;  and  in 
such  situations  crops  succeed  crops  regularly  every  year.  A  Dutch 
boor,  in  fact,  never  thinks  of  a  farm-yard  in  which  to  keep  bis  cattle 
and  collect  manure;  his  straw  is  trampled  to  dust  in  treading 
out  the  grain,  and  scattered  by  the  winds ;  and  in  those  distant 
parts,  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the  sheep  and  cattte 
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'  -m  from  the  wolvei  and  hyenas,  ^y 

irrounded  fo;  a  wall  of  clay,  or 

branches  of  the  thomy  mimosa. 

sometimes  to   the  height  of  the 

winter  becoming  a  deep  mire;   in 

neat  of  the  sun  and  taintmg  the  air ; 

utioH  it  is  never  thought  of. 

^^  -,^  .j^-  acquired,  as  Dame  Quickly  iays,  an  ill 

^^^%^^^^^  fear,  deserved  it;  more  especially  since  the 

1^2^^^^^  .1  thought  it  eipedient  to  create  a  wine-taster 

^A^^M^  i"i^*     Whether  in  consequence  of  the  appoint- 

^k^^H  .wo  gentlemen,  or  in  spite  of  them,  we  will  not 

^^^^H  selves  to  say,  but  such  is  the  trash,  which  for  some 

^^T^^  .i  been  poured  into  this  country  from  the  Cape,  that, 

^^  .  duties  are,  many  of  the  wines  will  not  command  a 

■  cover  them.     Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than 

*  >  disgust  the  best^erhaps  the  only  market  the   colonists 

fer  hope  to  find.     The  choicest  Cape  wines  have  not  many 

ocates.     'iliere  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  a  villainous  fla- 

jur  in  all  of  them,  which  we  attributed,  justly,  as  we  think,  to 

che  clayey  nature  of  the  soil.    In  this  respect,  the  new  settlement 

orill  have  greatJy  the  advantage,  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony 

poHsesies  an  unbounded  range  of  line  lime-stone  knolls,  unknown 

in  the  old  settlements,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation 

^nd  perfection  of  the  vine. 

We  mean  not  however  to  confine  the  staple  articles  of  produce 
to  wheat,  wine,  and  wool.  Indian  com,  tobacco,  oil,  flax,  and 
hemp  if  diought  necessary^  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  culinary  vege- 
laMet,  may  be  raised  to  any  amount  in  the  various  situations  of 
-  ibb  extennve  country.  The  coast-fishery  offers  a  never-failing 
Marce  of  emolument  to  those  who  know  how  to  conduct  it  skil- 
fu)ly;_in  a  word,  bo  numerous  are  the  advantages  that  present 
'  diemseWeB  to  our  view,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
n  no  great  length  of  time,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be 
considered  as  a  place  in  which  it  will  not  be  deemed  unfortunate 
to  procure  an  establishment. 

With  the  impression  on  our  minds  of  the  value  of  the  Cape 
settlement  as  a  territorial  possession,  and  wholly  independent  of 
its  political  importance  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  our 
oriental  dominions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
iiighly  expedient  to  extend  the  limits  of  tlie  colony  to  the  north- 
ward ;  bemg  well  assured  that  so  fine  a  country,  so  advantageously 
situated  for  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
WtU  not  remain  long  unoccupied.  Foreign  nations,  it  is  well 
known,  are  looking  out  for  suitable  places  for  establishments  on 

the 
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the  ooa«t  of  AAica ;  and  it  would  neither  be  safe  nor  agreeable 
to  find  them  planted  in  the  immediate  rear  of  this  important  set- 
.  tlement.  We  have  now  a  line  of  coast  extending  five  hundred 
miles,  without  a  single  harbour  except  the  Knysna,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  narrow  and  dangerous ;  the  winds,  however,  are  per- 
fectly steady  and  blow  off  the  land  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  anchorage  is  generally  good. 

Very  little  is  known  of  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  Cape;  and  nothing  at  all  of  those 
portions  of  it  which  have  had  the  misfortuue  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portugueze.  Slaves  and  gold  dust  are  the  only 
objects  that  possess  any  attraction  for  this  '  Faithful  nation;' 
and  if  they  really  have  any  information  concerning  the  interior, 
not  a  syllable  of  it  is  suffered  to  transpire.  Of  the  long  line  of 
country  between  our  colony  and  the  Portugueze  settlements,  our 
only  knowledge  is  derived  from  a  journey  made  by  some  Dutch 
boors  many  years  ago,  in  search  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grosvenor 
East  India  ship.  They  found  the  whole  country  extremely  beau- 
tiful, well  wooded,  and  watered  by  a  multitude  of  streams  is- 
suing from  a  chain  of  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast,  many  of 
which  were  not  fordable.  The  extent  of  this  intermediate  slip  of 
.land  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thousand  square  miles,  which  would  at 
once  aflbrd  present  subsistence  and  open  a  source  of  future  wealth 
to  myriads  of  industrious  families. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  country  is  already  in  possession  of 
the  KafFers,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  party  above  mentioned 
scarcely  saw  a  human  being  in  the  whole  of  their  journey ;  while 
the  plains  were  covered  with  antelopes,  and  the  woods  full  of 
lions,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses :  so  numerous  indeed  were  these 
animals  in  every  part  of  their  route,  that. they  might  be  truly  said 
to  be  the  possessors  of  the  country ;  the  Kaffers  having  taken  up 
their  abode  on  the  plains  behind  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  of 
which  we  shall  shortly  have  an  account  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  greatest  traveller  that  has  yet  appeared  m  Southern 
Africa.  The  argument  of  prior  possession  might  be  applied  to 
all  the  polonies  held  by  European  powers  ;  and  if  it  had  prevailed, 
some  of  the  finest  spots  of  the  creation  would  be  at  this  moment 
puwhQlesome  and  unprofitable  M'astes^ 
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S.  EstaaoMtfie  Appiieation  of  Capital  to  Land,  with  Obiervat'wns 
ikowtno  the  Jmpoliei/  iif  orii/  greiit  Restriclioti  uf  the  Iinporta- 
tioit  o/'Corn,  and  that  the  liouiiti/  of  IGSO  did  tiut  lower  the- 
Price  of  it.  By  a  Fellow  of  Uiiiveraily  College,  Oxford,  pp. 
tig.  London.  It?  1 3. 
/"CONSIDERING  the  extent  of  ti.e  sniy'ects  referreif  to  fliff 
^^  Agriculliiral  Cominiltee,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  have 
been  discussed — an  eageritcss  not  d is pi'o portioned  to  their  im- 
portance— Hiid  the  practical  weiglit,  uhich  the  talent:^  and  station 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  must  give  to  the  Re- 
port, we  have  beei»  anxious,  at  any  sacrilicc,  not  to  let  a  Num- 
ber elapse  before  we  gave  some  account  of  its  contents.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  been  forced  to  consider  the  lleport  without 
the  Minntes  of  Evidence,  which  do  not  seem  likely  lo  be  published 
before  ihia  Article  is  in  the  press,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  ra- 
pidly than  we  could  have  wished  on  so  difficult  a  subject.  The  first 
we  have  found  a  less  inconvenience  than  we  expected.  The  Report 
consists  so  much  of  inferences  from  acknowledged  principles  anct 
facts,  and  is  so  little  founded  on  information  derived  trom  the  wit- 
nesses, that  it  may  well  be  treated,  as  we  have  treated  It,  as  an  in- 
dependent work.  The  second  we  Irave  felt  severely ;  but  we  faope 
ifcat  in  the  wide  circulation  of  this  Journal  our  erirors  will  not 
escape  delecttun,  and  that  we  shall  be  able,  when  we  recur  to  tlie 
subject,  (for  it  is  one  that  must  often  engage  our  alteulion,.)  to  cor- 
rect those  which  arc  important. 

The  branch  of  political  economy  which  is  the  principal  subject 
of  this  Report,  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  capital  in  ohlain- 
iiig  ravf  agricultural  produce,  is  one  on  which  w  rllera  and  speakers 
are  in  general  guilty  of  so  many  errors,  and  seem  so  little  aware  of 
their  ignorance,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  if  we  endeavour 
to  explain  at  some  length  the  mistake,  by  which  those  errors  appear 
to  lis  lo  have  been  principally  occasioned.  That  mistake  consists 
hi  applying  lo  the  employment  of  capital  in  obtaining  raw  pro- 
(hice,  the  ma^tims  which  regulate  the  emphiymcnt  of  capital  in 
manufaeturing  raw  produce,  or,  to  use  a  more  convenient  ihougli 
less  accurate  expression,  iu  considering  agriculture  aud  manufac- 
turer as  governed  by  the  same  rules.  They  are  in  fact  the  subjects 
of  one  fundamenlul  dislinclioUt  which  opposes  ihcm  to  one  another 
ki  all  their  details,  and  renders  almost  every  proposition,  which  is 
true  as  to  one,  htlse  as  to  the  other.  Tlie  distincltou  may  be  thus^ 
stated:  every  additional  capital  employed  in  manufactures  produces 
a  greater  proportionate  net  relunt,  while  every  additional  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  produces  a  smaller  propoitionate  net  re- 
turn j  or  thus — every  aildllioiial  quantity  of  manufactured  products 
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te  obtained,  so  /ar  as  the  manufacturing  it  alone  is  concerned,  at  a 
smaller  respective  expense,  while  every  additional  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce  is  obtained  at  a  greater  respective  expense* 

The  first  branch  of  the  distinction  is  too  obvious  to  require  more 
than  to  be  stated.     It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  division 
of  labour.     The  second,  though  less  obvious,  will  perhaps  appear, 
equally  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  soil  of  every  country  is  ai 
various  degrees  of  fertility,  and  that  the  most  fertile  portions  of  it^ 
fure  the  first  occupied;  that  these  portions  are  of  small  comparative, 
extent,  and  that  every  additional  quantity  of  agricultural  produce! 
ipust  be  obtained,  either  by  the  cultivation  of  lands  less  fertile  than 
those  formerly  occupied,  or  by  applying  additional  capital  to  the 
lands  already  in  cultivation.     In  the  first  case  the  net  return  is  oil-- 
viously  diminished; — and  that  the  net  return  is  diminished  when  ad^ 
ditional  capital  is  applied  to  land  already  in  cultivation,  notwitb* 
standing  the  improvement  in  skill  and  in  division  of  labour  with 
which  it  is  applied,  appears  from  the  mere  fact  that  lands  less  fer-. 
tile  than  the  \ery  best  are  cultivated;  for  if  fresh  capital  could  be. 
applied  to  the  more  fertile  land  already  in  cultivation^  with  the 
same  return  as  was  afforded  by  the  capital  previously  employed  on 
them,  no  man  would  employ  it  (necessarily  to  less  advantage)  in  the 
cultivation  of  less  fertile  land.     The  principle,  however,  is  now  so 
generally  admitted  that  we  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  a  more 
detailed  proof  of  it.     That  proof  they  will  find,  where  the  principle 
first  was  stated,  in  the  '  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to 
Land,'  with  which  we  have  headed  our  Article — a  work  of  which 
Mr.  West,  a  barrister,  is  now,  we  believe,  known  to  be  the  author,, 
and  which  contains  more  valuable  and  more  original  instruction  on 
the  subject  than  we  have  ever  seen  condensed  into  so  small,  a 
space.     We  ought,  however,  when  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
West,  to  observe  that  we  think  him  wrong  in  absolutely  excluding 
the  competition  of  capitalists  from  the  causes  which  diminish  the 
profits  of  capital,  and  in  his  supposition  that  tithes  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  mcrease  upon  rents  ;  and  also  in  his  view  of  the  effect 
which  a  diminished  agricultural  capital  would  have  upon  rent.     We 
say  this,  not  intending  at  present  to  engage  in  an^ argument,  how- 
ever interesting,  for  which  we  have  not  room,  but  to  avoid  any  in- 
ference which  might  have  been  drawn  from  our  silence. 

The  effect  of  the  two  opposite  rules,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
may  be  traced  in  the  variation  to  which  the  price  of  every  commo- 
dity that  we  buy  is  subject.  So  far  as  the  price  of  any  commodity 
consists  of  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  rise  as  the  consumption  increases;  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  the  alteration  in  form,  which  that  material  has  under- 
gone, it  has  a  tendency  to  fall.     The  ore  of  which  a  watch-spring 
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is  formed  initkes  so  small  a  pai  t  of  its  value  that  we  may  expect  lo 
see  wttlcb-springs  of  ibe  same  quality  cheaper  and  cheaper  as 
the  demand  fur  lliem  iiicieases;  but  the  raw  muteiiul  of  beef, 
vthether  we  consider  it  as  consisting  of  the  beast,  or  of  the  grass 
and  hay  that  has  been  employed  iu  feeding  it,  makes  so  large  a 
part  of  its  value,  and  llie  alteration  in  form  produced  by  cutting  up 
and  cooking  it,  so  small,  that  an  increased  price  seems  the  necessary 
consequence  of  an  increased  demand.  No  improvement  of  skill,  or 
of  division  of  labour,  in  butchery  or  cooking,  will  ever  make  roast 
beef  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  South  America.  Tiie  two  rules 
are  sometimes  so  balanced  that  at  diSerent  stages  of  the  manufac' 
ture,  llie  one,  and  then  tlie  other,  preponderates;  and  the  coarser 
the  manufacture  the  more  it  is  subject  to  the  lirst  rule,  the  finer  it 
is,  lo  the  second.  The  raw  material  of  cloth  is  diarer  in  England 
BOW  than  it  was  100  years  ago,  and  dearer  than  it  is  now  in 
Russia;  and  perhaps  the  coarsest  cloths  might  have  been  more 
cheaply  manufactured  in  England  then,  or  might  be  in  Russia 
now,  than  by  our  present  manufacturers.  But  the  finer  the  clotli, 
the  cheaper  it  will  become  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  coarse, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  an  English  lady's  habit  now  does 
not  cost  her  half  the  price  which  it  would  have  cost  Queen  Ann, 
or  would  cost  the  Empress  of  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  a  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  history  and  details  of  the  manufacture 
Hiighlheable  to  point  out  the  stages  at  which,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  same  piece  of  cloth,  improvement  of  skill  gradually  compensates, 
and  at  last  overbalances,  increased  expense  of  material.  Supposing 
the  wool  to  he  SO  per  cent,  dearer,  the  cloth,  in  the  rough  state  in 
which  it  leaves  the  loom,  may  bear  the  same  price  as  it  did  100 
years  ago;  in  its  finished  slate  it  may  be  20  per  cent,  cheaper.  We 
may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  man,  considered  as  a  commodity. 
So  far  as  the  commodities  he  consumes  consist  of  manufactures  he 
beconies  cheaper;  so  far  as  they  consist  of  raw  produce  he  be- 
comes dearer.  His  clothing  and  furniture  belong  principally  to 
the  first  class;  his  food  lo  the  second.  The  real  wages  of  labour, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  food,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
rise,  as  respects  the  employer,  though  they  remain  stationary,  or 
fall,  as  respects  the  labourer.  Though  he  is  not  belter,  or  is  even 
worse,  fed,  his  food  will  cost  more;  but  so  far  as  they  consist  of 
clothing  and  furniture  they  have  a  tendency  to  rise,  as  respects  the 
labourer,  though  they  remain  stationary,  or  fall,  as  respects  the 
employer.  The  clothing  of  a  respectable  day  labourer,  and  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  the  linen  and  bedding  and  household  furni- 
ture of  his  cottage,  including,  perhaps,  '  the  wooden  clock  that 
clicks  behind  the  door,'  and  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  the  Pilgrim's 
Pr<^ess,  and  two  or  three  other  books  on  a  shelf  near  it,  though 
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saved  without  any  gi^at  sacrifice  out  of  liis  wages,  would  hate 
been  worth  a  little  fortune  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  as 
food  is  the  principal  commodity  consumed  by  the  ordinary  la-* 
bourer,  his  employer  is  on  the  whole  a  loser,  and  the  ordinary  la- 
bourer is  a  commodity  constantly  increasing  in  price.  The  pro^ 
prietor  of  500  acres  cannot  maintain  double  the  retinue  which 
followed  his  ancestor  300  years  ago,  though  he  has  tea  times  the 
amount  of  ail  other  comforts  and  luxuries.  But  the  gentleman 
labourer  is  a  consumer  of  manufactures;  he  does  not  consume 
more  raw  produce  than  the  ordinary  labourer-^ — perhaps  not  so 
much.  What  he  wants  are  books  and  clothes,  and  those  decen^ 
cies  of  life  which  enable  him  to  mix  with  the  opulent  class  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  acquire  their  tone  and  feelings.  He  is  a  commodity, 
therefore,  constantly  diminishing  in  price.  The  fees  of  physicians 
have  not  been  raised  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  money 
was  treble  or  quadruple  its  present  value.  You  may  get  9  clerk  in 
a  public  office,  with  an  education  and  feelings  equal,  perhaps,  to 
those  of  tlie  head  of  his  department,  at  a  less  expense  than  that  of 
your  butler.  You  may  not  only  get  him,  but  the  instant  the  va- 
cancy is  known  there  will  be  a  hundred  applicants,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  filling  it  will  be  a  valuable  piece  of  patronage. 

But,  to  return  from  this  long  digression :  though  we.think  we  may 
consider  the  principle  of  this  distinction  as  acknowledged,  there  are 
many  deductions  from  it,  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  generally 
perceived.     Among  the  most  important  are  the  following. 

In  all  manufactured  articles  of  the  same  kind,  the  natural  price, 
so  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  that  is,  the  price  which  re- 
places the  capital,  which  he  lias  expended  in  their  manufacture,  in- 
cluding the  wages  he  has  paid  to  his  workmen,  with  the  average 
profit  of  capital  at  that  time  and  place,  is  the  same.  And  their 
natural  price  is  their  market  price ;  with  this  exception,  that  if  the 
natural  price  sliould,  as  to  some  of  them,  sink,  the  market  price 
will  sink  too,  and  draw  with  it  the  market  price  of  those  other 
articles  of  the  same  kind  of  which  the  natural  price  has  not  sunk. 
But  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  price  of  each  individual  article 
of  raw  agricultural  produce  of  the  same  kind,  is  different,  and  the 
market  price  and  the  natural  price  are  never  the  same ;  except  as 
to  the  individual  article,  which  has  been  produced  at  the  greatest 
expense,  with  the  natural  price  of  which  the  market  price  of  the 
whole  roughly  coincides. 

To^ex press  the  distinction  more  concisely,  the  price  of  manu 
factures,  as  manufactures,  is  governed  generally  by  the  cost  of 
production,  and  only  as  an  exception,  by  supply  and  demand. 

The  price  of  raw  produce  is  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  and 

only 
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onlj'  as  an  cjiceplioii,  by  ihe  cust  of  production.  An  iiicieaseil  de- 
mand will  eventually  sink  the  former  and  raiiie  tlie  latter. 

We  will  endenvour  to  illustrate  both  propositions  somewhat  in 
detail.  Suppose  the  raw  material,  of  which  a  particular  sort  of 
knife  is  formed,  to  cost  the  cutler  dd. — the  expense  of  manufac- 
turing it,  supposing  him  to  manufacture  IOU(),  to  be  dd.  more — and 
the  average  profit  of  capital  to  be  10  per  cent.  Every  such  Imife 
will  be  at  the  same  natural  price,  I  \d.  But  auppuse  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  3O0O,  to  be'ild.a  piece;  and  that,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  bis  I:  nives  one  farthing,  he  can  extend  his  sale  from  1000 
to  5000,  it  will  clearly  be  his  interest  to  do  so.  The  natural  pike 
of  the  knives  made  by  him  subsequently  to  this  extension  of  sale, 
will  be,  within  a  minute  fraction,  lOjrf.,  that  of  those  made  by 
him  previously,  and  still  made  by  others,  being  llrf.  Until  the 
example  of  our  supposed  manufacturer  has  been  followed  by  others, 
hewillbeable  toget  a  monupuEy  price  of  10|rf.  for  his  subsequently 
made  knives,  to  which  the  price  of  his  previously  made  knives,  and 
that  of  those  made  by  others,  must  be  accommodated.  His  capital 
therefore  will  return  him  12}  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  other 
persons  engaged  in  the  same  trade  will  only  return  them  7i  per 
cent,  liut  it  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  should  continue. 
Before  our  cutler  could  quintuple  his  knife-making,  he  must  have 
withdrawn  part  of  his  capital  from  other  branches  of  the  cutlery 
business,  Among  his  brother  cutlers,  some  will  follow  his  example, 
and  by  diminishing  the  price  of  their  knives,  endeavour  still  further 
to  increase  their  sale,  while  others  will  withdraw  their  capital  from 
knife -making,  now  become  (at  the  old  prices)  au  unprofitable  busi- 
ness, and  employ  it  in  an  increased  manufacture  of  those  articles 
which  the  makers  of  knives  have  relinquished.  Hie  same  conse- 
quences will  re-appear.  The  increased  capital  in  these  branches 
will  yield  an  increased  proportionate' return,  the  advantage  of  which 
will  at  lirst  go  to  the  cutlers,  and  the  capital  in  their  business  will 
yield  a  protit  above  the  geneial  average ;  until  the  competition,  oc- 
casioned by  the  general  intlux  into  that  trade  of  the  disengaged 
capital  pf  the  country,  reduces  their  profits  to  the  common  level, 
and  tlie  whole  advantage  is  fell,  in  diminution  of  price,  by  the 
public. 

Wehope  our  readers  will  forgive  us  the  roughness  of  these  details, 
into  which  we  have  been  led  by  an  attempt  to  show  practically 
something  like  the  method,  by  which  the  market  price  of  manufac- 
toring  industry  is  adjusted,  and  its  tendency  to  follow  the  natural 
price  in  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  increasing  division  of  labour. 
Every  fall  in  price,  tlie  demand  continuing  the  same,  is  occasioned 
by  some  manufacturer's  underselling  his  neighbours ;  and  his  motive 
to  do  so  is  always  to  employ  a  larger  capital  in  that  specific  manu- 
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facture^  with  an  increased  division  of  labour,  and  consequently  an 
increased  net  profit. 

We  will  now  endeavour  practically  to  illustrate  our  proposition 
as  to  raw  produce.  Suppose  a  man  to  inherit  «£  20^000  in  moneys 
invested  in  manufactures,  and  returning,  as  the  average  profits  of 
capital  at  that  time  and  place,  10  per  cent,  and  1000  acres,  the 
first  100  highly  fertile,  and  each  successive  100  diminishing  in  fer- 
tility one  tenth,  but  the  worst  capable  of  producing  com,  with  a 
great  deal  of  dressing,  and  consequently  of  some  use,  as  natural 
pasture,  without  any.  Were  he  to  employ  £5QO  in  cultivating,  in 
the  least  expensive  manner,  his  most  fertile  100  acres,  the  natural 
price  of  his  corn,  that  is  the  price  which  would  replace  his  £  500, 
with  10  percent,  profit,  would  probably  be  not  one  fourth  of  the 
market  price.  But  he  would  have  no  temptation  to  sell  it  at  that 
price:  for  the  motive  to  sell  at  a  less  price  than  the  market  price, 
that  of  employing  a  larger  capital  at  an  increased  net  profit,  would 
not  exist.  He  would  sell  at  the  market  price,  and  instead  of  a. 
profit  of  10,  get  perhaps  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.  The  next  year 
we  will  suppose  him  to  employ  an  additional  £500  on  the  100 
acres  of  the  next  rank  in  fertility.  The  produce  being  smaller  in 
proportion,  the  natural  price  would  be  nearer  to  the  market  price, 
he  would  obtain  on  his  £500,  only  90  per  cent.  The  next  year  we 
will  suppose  him  to  employ  another  £500,  not  perhaps  in  .the  cul- 
tivation of  a  third  100  acres,  but  in  additional  cultivation  of  hisiirst. 
This  additional  £500  would  yield  him  a  still  less  net  return  than 
the  last,  perhaps  83  per  cent.-^-the  next  year  he  perhaps  would  take 
in  his  third  100  acres  at  80  per  cent. — the  next  year  employ  another 
£500  on  his  second  100  acres  at  75  per  cent. — and  we  can  con- 
ceive him  in  this  manner  going  on,  both  his  gross  and  his  net  re- 
turn increasing  in  amount,  but  the  net  constantly  bearing  a  less  pro- 
portion to  the  gross,  till  he  reached  a  point  at  which  his  land,  re- 
maining uncultivated,  was  so  barren,  and  his  land  already  in  culti- 
vation had  received  so  much  capital,  that  the  additional  com  pro- 
duced, by  bringing  into  cultivation  the  former,  or  by  applying  ad- 
ditional capital  to  the  latter,  would  at  the  market  price  only  replace 
the  £500  employed  in  raising  it,  with  IQ  per  cent,  profit.  At  this 
point,  the  natural  price  aiid  the  market  price  coincide.  The  pro- 
prietor might  employ  two  additional  sums  of  £500  each  on  his  land 
with  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  The  one  in  additional  cultivation  of 
bis  land,  already  in  cultivation,  the  other  in  breaking  up  the  barren 
land  still  uncultivated.  The  first  he  will  probably  do,  by  trans- 
ferring to  it  the  least  productive  or  most  transferable  c£ .500  of  his 
manufacturing  capital.  The  other  he  will  not  do,  for  he  would 
only  obtain  the  same  profit  as  his  £  500  previously  gave  him  as 
manufacturing  capital,. and  would  lose  the  advantage  which  the  land 
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gave  him  as  naUiral  jiasture.  Tlie  rest  ortiis  capital  he  will  retain 
in  manufactures,  until  a  diminutiou  in  tlie  protita  of  manufacturing 
industry,  or  an  increased  price  of  corn,  occasioned  by  the  demands 
of  an  increased  population,  gives  him  a  motive  for  investing  new 
capital  ill  the  cultivation  of  iiis  land  already  in  cultivation,  and  of 
breaking  up  a  portion  of  his  uncultivated  land,  with  a  return,  equal 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  average  profit  of  capital,  and  in  the  second, 
to  that  profit,  and  to  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  land 
ip  its  uncultivated  state. 

The  point  which  we  have  supposed  our  proprietor  to  havereached, 
when  he  ceased  to  increase  his  agricultural  investment,  is  that  at 
M'hich  his  whole  land  and  his  whole  manufacturing  capital  would  be 
most  profitably  employed.  To  this  point  cultivation  is  always  in- 
tended to  go,  for  if  it  were  to  go  less  far,  a  portion  of  capital  would 
be  employed  in  m:niufactures,  which  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed 011  the  land — and  at  this  point  it  ia  always  intended  to  stop 
— for  were  it  lo  go  farther,  a  portion  of  capital  would  be  employed 
on  the  land,  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  manufac- 
ture*. 

And  if  we  suppose  the  proportion  of  land  to  manufacturing 
capital  prodigiously  increased,  the  periods  nmch  longer,  and  the 
profits  of  manufacturing  capital  at  first  much  higher,  and  gradually 
diminishing  with  its  increased  abundance,  and  wilh  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  raw  produce,  and  that  diminution,  together  with 
the  growing  demands  of  a  population  increasing  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  occasioning  each  successive  investment  in  the  land,  this  is 
the  picture,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  nation. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  same  course  as  before  run  by  two  indivi- 
duals instead  of  one,  and  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  is  one 
person,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  capital  another.  It  is  clear  that 
the  landed  proprietor  will  not  permit  the  capitalist  to  obtain  from 
bis  land  more  than  the  average  profit  of  capital.  When  the  first 
£500  returns  a  net  profit  of  £500,  he  will  allow  the  capitnlist  to 
retahi  ^50,  being  as  much  as  he  could  have  made  by  any  other  in- 
vestment, and  demand  the  remaining  £i50,  being  the  surplus  profit 
produced  by  the  investment,  for  having  afforded  the  land,  out  of 
which  the  whole  ^500  was  gained  ;  and  he  will  obtain  his  demand, 
because  if  the  supposed  capitalist  would  not  give  it,  somebody  else  ' 
would.  Out  of  the  £450  profit  produced  by  the  second  =f  600,  he 
will  demand  and  obtain  ^'400.  And  out  of  the  ^^'400  produced 
by  the  third  i^SOO,  though  employed  on  land  already  in  cultivation, 
he  will  obtain  £3M,  and  so  on  for  each  successive  investment  of 
capital,  always  leaving  the  capitalist  the  ^50  profit,  which  he  would 
have  made  in  any  other  investment  of  capital,  and  taking  all  the 

■plus  profit  himself.    But  the  last  £500  invested  by  the  capitalist 
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\f  ould  produce  only  £50 ;  and  there  being  no  surplus,  the  landed 
proprietor  would  receive  nothing  for  having  permitted  its  invest- 
ment. The  sums  thus  received  by  the  landed  proprietor  are,  of 
course,  what  is  called  rent.  They  are  the  surplus  profit  obtained 
from  the  investment  of  capital  in  land  over  that  obtained  from  its 
investment  in  any  other  business ;  and  they  are  occasioned  by  each 
portion  of  raw  agricultural  produce  being  raised  at  a  different  ex* 
pense,  and  each  portion,  except  that  raised  at  the  greatest  expense, 
selling  at  a  monopoly  price,  the  difference  between  which  price, 
and  the  natural  price,  is  taken  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  in  re- 
turn for  the  privilege  of  using  it. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  show  the  importance  of  keepii^  steadily 
in  view  the  true  nature  of  rent,  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  enprs 
which  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  it.  One  of  the  principal  of 
these  consists  in  attributing  the  whole  difficulty,  which  the  British 
finds  in  competing  with  the  foreign  grower,  to  the  exorbitant  rents 
of  our  landlords.  The  first  contest  must  lie  between  the  growers 
of  that  British  com  and  that  foreign  corn  which  are  respectively 
grown  at  the  greatest  expense,  including,  as  to  the  foreign  corn,- 
die  expense  of  carriage.  But  the  corn  grown  at  the  greatest  ex- 
pense IS  that  grown  by  an  application  of  capital,  for  the  priVilege^ 
of  which  application  the  grower  pays  no  rent.  Rent  therefore 
cannot  enter  into  its  price — and  were  the  landlord  to  remit  the 
whole  of  his  rent,  that  price  would  not  be  altered,  nor  could  the 
grower  compete  better  with  his  foreign  rival  than  before. — ^While 
the  importation  lasts,  the  only  remedy  is  that  which  the  grower 
himself  must  apply,  the  removal  of  that  portion  of  capital  which 
has  ceased  to  return  the  average  profit  of  capital :  and  this  he  will 
do,  notwithstanding  any  reduction  of  the  rent,  which  he  has  paid  in- 
respect  of  his  other  capital.  It  is  true  that  the  landlord  might 
make  the  retaining  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  capital  on  the  lami, 
the  condition  on  which  he  remitted  the  rent,  on  that  part  of  it 
which  paid  rent:  and  it  might  be  worth  the  tenant's  while  to- 
comply  with  the  condition ;  but  it  never  could  be  worth  the  land- 
lord's to  impose  it. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  use  of  a  term  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  petitioning  and  legislation — a  remunerating 
price.  In  its  proper  sense  the  remunerating  price  of  any  thing  is 
Its  natural  price — the  price  which  replaces  the  capital  employed  in 
its  production  with  the  average  profit  of  capital  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  In  this  sense  the  remunerating  price  of  every  quarter 
of  wheat  may  differ  from  that  of  every  other,  according  to  the  infi- 
nite varieties  of  soil,  situation,  mode  of  cultivation,  and  weather. 
But  the  agriculturists  add  that  it  must  likewise  repay  the  rent, 
which  has  been  paid  for  the  land  on  which  it  has  been  raised.  .  If 
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our  reasoDiiigs  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  no  com  can  ever  pay  reiit> 
which  has  nut  previoualj'  paid  a  remunerating  price  to  the  grower 
— for  rent  w  the  excess  of  price  above  that  remunerating  price. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  agriculturist  means  by  rent.  He  means 
the  actual  sum  of  money  which  each  individual  tenant  has  agreed 
to  pay  to  each  individual  landlord.  We  are  forced  to  answer  that 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  calculation  in  which  so  vague  a  term 
is  to  be  admitted — a  term  depending  on  the  providence  or  impro- 
vidence— the  harshness,  or  negligence,  or  partiality  of  all  the  tenants 
and  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  The  real  or  mean  rent,  the  surplus 
profit  obtained  by  the  investment  of  capital  in  land  over  other  in* 
vestments  of  capital,  is  the  only  standard  by  which  the  conventioual 
rent,  except  in  individual  cases,  can  be  estimated.  It  is  to  this 
standard  that  it  is  always  meant  to  be  adjusted;  never  of  course 
with  complete  success — for  the  real  rent  nmst  ductuate  from  year 
to  year,  and  even  from  month  to  month — it  must  vary  viith  all  the 
accidents  of  w  eather,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  every  bai^ain : 
but  as  the  landlord  is  anxious  not  to  receive  less,  and  the  tenant  not 
to  pay  more,  the  real  and  the  conventional  rent,  though  never  for 
an  instant  the  same,  will  at  the  long  run  pretty  nearly  coincide.  If 
then  by  rent  we  mean  the  real  rent,  that,  wherever  it  exists,  pre- 
supposes a  remunerating  price.  And  what  is  a  remunerating  price 
will  be  a  question  as  much  depending  on  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  every  different  ouarter  of  corn,  and  as  incapable  of  a 
general  answer,  as  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean  conven- 
tional rent,  and  conventional  rent  as  differing  front  real  rent,  then  a 
remunerating  price  will  be  an  expression  still  more  vague.  To 
the  variations  of  soil  and  climate  we  shall  have  to  add  those  of 
human  conduct,  and  of  human  conduct,  by  the  supposition  itself, 
governed  by  mistake,  for  it  is  only  through  a  mistake,  in  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant,  that  tlie  conventional  rent  can  differ  from  the 
real  rent.  Were  u  farmer  with  ^f  10,000  to  lay  it  out  in  cultivating 
the  shingles  of  E^tbourn,  or  (he  rocks  of  Dartmoor,  or  were  he 
tu  turn  Bond  Street  or  Grosvenor  Square  into  corn-lields,  or  even 
to  employ  the  whole  of  his  capital  in  the  experiment  how  far  the 
produce  of  ten  fertile  acres  could  be  carried ;  one  hundred,  or  ffve 
hundred  guineas,  a  quarter  might  not  be  a  remunerating  price.  But 
were  a  lease  of  10,000  fertile  acres  to  be  granted  falm  at  bs.  per  acre, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  be  well  remunerated  by  10s.  or  15,5.  a 
quarter.  Nothing  but  experience  could  convince  us  that  legisla- 
tion, intended  to  be  permanent,  has  been  attempted  on  data  such  as 

We  have  observed  that  there  is  a  portion  of  corn,  that  raised  at 

the  greatest  expense,  of  which  the  price  roughly  coincides  with  the 

cost  of  production.     And  it  has  been  said,  that  as  it  is  the  price  of 
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this  portion  which  governs  that  of  all  the  remaindery  the  price  of 
that  remainder  is  likewise  governed  by  the  cost  of  production.  But 
firsty  when  we  say  that  the  price  of  any  thing  is  governed  by  the 
cost  of  production,  we  mean  the  cost  of  its  own  production, — not 
of  the  production  of  any  thing  else.  And,  secondly,  to  say  that  it 
is  the  price  of  this  last  portion  of  corn,  which  governs  that  of  the 
remainder,  is  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  price  of  other 
com  does  not  rise  because  the  last  portion  has  beeit  produced  at  a 
greater  expense,  but  the  last  portion  is  produced,  because  the  pro- 
portion of  demand  to  supply  has  previously  occasioned  such  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  corn  already  produced,  that  additional  capital 
laid  out  in  producing  additional  corn,  at  a  greater  proportionate 
expense,  will  return  the  average  profit  of  capital.  Com  does  not 
become  dear  because  a  portion  is  raised  at  a  great  expense,  but  a 
portion  is  raised  at  a  great  expense  because  corn  has  already  be- 
come dear. 

The  last  step  in  agriculture  will  always  be  the  application  of 
fresh  capital  to  land  already  in  cultivation.  The  com  produced  by 
it  is  intended  to  sell  at  its  natural  price :  and  this  price  must  pre- 
viously have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  that  of  all  other  com, 
or  the  last  application  of  capital  would  not  have  been  made, — would 
have  been  greater, — or  would  not  be  continued.  And  it  is  in  this 
sense  only,  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  obscurely 
pointed  out,)  that  the  corn  raised  at  the  greatest  expense  can  be  said 
to  fix,  or  govern,  or  regulate  the  price  of  all  other  com  :  not  as 
an  efficient  cause,  for  it  must  always  be  subsequent  in  time,  but  as 
an  index.  All  corn  of  the  same  quality  will  sell  for  the  same  price : 
and,  therefore,  if.  you  find  the  natural  price  of  the  corn  which  is 
produced,  and  continued  to  be  produced,  at  the  greatest  expense, 
you  will  find  the  market  price  both  of  that  corn  and  of  all  other 
corn.  But  this  index  will  be  correct  only  in  a  stationary  country, 
a  market  neither  rising  nor  falling.  If  the  market  price  be  rising 
from  an  increased  demand,  it  will  outrun  the  natural  price  even  of 
the  corn  produced  at  the  greatest  expense.  A  constantly  increasing 
price,  followed  by  a  constantly  increasing  production,  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  of  years,  during  no  part  of  which  will  the 
natural  and  market  price  of  any  portion  of  corn  coincide.  This 
is  the  state  of  an  advancing  country.  But  if  the  wealth  or  number 
of  the  consumers  diminishes,  the  diminution  of  price  may  outrun 
the  diminution  of  production.  Both  may  diminish :  but  from  the 
difficulty,  often  the  impossibility,  of  removing  some  portions  of 
capital  from  the  land,  the  supply  may  not  diminish  so  rapidly  as  the 
demand.  Every  year  there  will  be  less  produced,  and  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  most  expensive  corn  will  be  every  year  less,  but  the 
fall  of  price  may  be. still  greater.     This  is  the  sts^te  of  a  declining 

country. 
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country.  AnA  as  every  caiintry  is,  in  fact,  either  advancing  or  de- 
clining, (for  the  Tew  which  are  said  to  be  stationary  can  be  so  only 
by  the  compensation  of  successive  periods  of  advance  and  decline,) 
there  is  no  country  in  which  the  co:it  of  ibe  production  of  any  por- 
tion of  com  can  be  said  correctly,  even  lo  indicate,  much  less  to 
govern,  or  regulate,  or  fix,  that  of  the  rest. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  are  opposed  on  lliis  point,  as 
well  as  on  some  others,  to  Mr.  Ricardo.  We  trust  that  distin- 
guished economist  will  believe  that  we  differ  from  him  with  great 
reluctance,  and,  as  far  as  there  is  doubt  as  to  matters  of  science, 
with  great  hesitation  :  but  be  would  be  the  last  person  to  wish, 
that  our  expression  of  opinion  should  be  restrained  by  deference 
to  his  authority,  or  even  by  gratitude  for  the  instruction  we  owe  to 
him. 

We  are  now  come  lo  the  Report  itself,  and  we  hope  that  our 
previous  discussion  will  be  found  to  have  saved  time  on  the  whole, 
by  clearing  the  way  for  its  consideration. 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  were  bo  indefinite — their  subject- 
matter  so  diSicuIt  in  its  nature,  and  so  perplexed  by  conflicting  in- 
terests and  obstinate  prejudices,  and  the  body  itself  so  large  and 
heterogeneous,  that  they  could  scarcely  bave  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  vety  clear  and  consistenl  report.  It  might  jiave  been  ex- 
pected to  consist,  either  of  n  statement  of  the  opinions  and  wishes 
on  the  subject  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  who  speak  and  thinL 
on  it  as  partizans,  or  of  truisms  on  matters  not  in  dispute,  and  vague 
generalities,  and  propositions  so  qualified  as  to  be  nugatory,  on  the 
(tebateable  points;  or  of  a  discordant  mixture  of  true  and  false, — 
good  theory  to  be  followed  at  some  indefinite  future  period, — and 
mischievous  practice  for  the  present, — and  full  acknowledgments  of 
contradictory  propositions  scattered  throughout.  But  none  of  these 
characters  applies  to  the  present  Report  as  a  whole — great  judg- 
ment has  been  shown  in  selecting  die  topics  on  which  the  opiiuon 
of  the  Committee  was  most  desirable,  and  great  manliness  in  fairly 
discussing  them.  Ilie  reader  of  the  Report  must,  we  think,  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  work  of  very  able  and  well-informed  men.  He 
will,  unless  his  knowledge  on  the  subject  far  exceeds  ours,  receive 
much  valuable  instruction,  and  be  will  be  struck  by  the  absence  of 
system,  and  the  desire  of  truth  and  practical  utility,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished.  He  will,  if  he  diinks  with  us,  disagree  with  much 
of  it ;  but  was  there  ever  a  collection  of  dicta  and  reasonings  on 
disputed  points,  with  much  of  which  every  different  reader  did  not 
disagree? — and  if  he  liiid  inconsistency  in  many  parts,  and  a  want 
of  .arrangement  and  unity  in  the  whole,  he  will  only  wonder  that 
luider  the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  these  faults  are  not 
Atill  more  observable.     We  will  endeavour,  although  it  has  the  last 
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fault  in  a  degree  peculiarly  inconvenient  for  our  purpose^  (o  give, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  a  connected  view  6f  its  contents. 

They  may  be  divided  into,  Ist.  a  statement  of  tlie  substance  of 
the  corn  laws.  2d.  Of  the  opinion  of  th^  Committee  as  to  the 
existence  of  agricultural  distress.  3d.  Of  their  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  causes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
operate  in  future.  4th.  A  proposal  for  a  prospective  and  for  an  imh 
mediate  alteration  of  the  com  laws.  And  5tn.  An  answer  to  tlie 
reasonings  of  some  of  the  agricultural  petitions.  And  as  this  ar- 
rangement is,  with  some  deviations,  that  of  the  Report,  we  wiO 
adopt  it  in  our  remarks. 

We  will  give  the  first  two  heads  in  the  words  of  the  Committee. 

*  Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  preface  the  observa- 
tions which  they  have  to  make,  upon  the  important  matters  referred  to 
them  by  the  House,  by  a  recapitulation '  uf  the  numerous  laws  which 
have  been  passed,  at  different  periods,  for  regulating  the  trade  in  Com. 
The  most  material  of  those  laws  have  been  brought  under  the  considct- 
ration  of  the  House  by  the  reports  of  former  Committees  on  this  subject. 
It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  remark,  that  by  the  salutary  law  of  I8O6, 
a  free  interchange  in  grain  of  every  description,  was  established  be^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  trade  in  foreign  com  is 
altogether  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  54  and  55  Geo.  III. 
by  which  were,  for  the  first  time,  enacted ; — first,  a  constantly  free  ex- 
portation from  the  United  Kingdom,  without  reference  to  price,  or 
without  such  exportation  being  either  encouraged  by  any  bounty,  or 
restrained  by  any  duty  whatsoever ; — secondly,  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  introduction  of  every  description  of  foreign  grain,  meal,  or 
flour,  into  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the  average 
prices,  ascertained  according  to  the  mode  established  by  former  Acts, 
are  below  certain  specified  rates; — thirdly,  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
importation,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  any  duty  whatever, 
when  the  prices  are  above  those  specified  rates. 

*  Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  which  affects,  so  far  as  legislative 
interference  can  affect,  the  important  interests  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  by  the  numerous  petitions  presented  in  this  ses- 
sion, your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inauire  into 
the  allegations  of  those  petitions.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  they  have 
to  commence  their  Report  by  stating,  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  petitioners  are  founded  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  they  represent 
that,  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  the  returns  to  the  occupier  of  an 
arable  farm,  after  allowing  for  the  interest  of  bis  investment,  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings :  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals,  and  not  from  the  profits 
of  the  tenantry. 

*  This  pressure  upon  the  farmer  is  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  to 
have  materially  affected  the  retail  business  of  shopkeepers  in  country' 
towns  connected  with  the  Agricultural  districts.     But  notwithstanding 
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tliis  iMminulion  ofiltmand  in  particular  parls  of  ibe  country,  it  appeari, 
by  oSicia]  itturns,  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  principal  articles 
subject  to  duties  of  excise  and  customs  has  increased  in  the  last  year, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  precediog  years  ;  and  also,  that 
the  quantity  of  coiton  wool  used  for  home  consumption,  and  of  cloth 
manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  was  greater  last  year  than  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, although  the  export  of  woollens  in  1820  appears  to  have  dimi- 
nished. Your  Committee  have  not  the  same  authentic  means  of  ascei^ 
(aining  the  consumption  of  iron,  but  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  also  increased. 

'  The  opinion  of  your  Committee,  in  respect  to  the  present  pressure 
upon  the  tenantry,  is  formed  upon  the  best  documentary  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
many  respectable  witnesses,  as  well  occnpiurs  of  land  as  surveyors  and 
land  agents  :  and  it  is  further  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  exiiiling  price  and  the  average  price  of  the  last  ten 
years,  the  period  within  which  most  of  the  present  engagements,  affect- 
ing the  tenant  of  the  soil,  may  be  supposed  lo  hava  been  contracted. 
If  the  present  price  could,  under  all  the  present  circumstances,  be  re- 
munerative, the  average  price  of  that  period  must  have  afforded  ah 
excessive  profit;  which  does  not  appear  probable,  nor  warranted  by  any 
facts.  The  only  fair  inference,  perhaps,  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  com- 
parison, and  from  the  state  of  our  agriculture  during  the  last  war,  is, 
that  for  a  considerable  part  of  that  period,  the  returns  of  farming  capital 
somewhat  exceeded  the  ordinary  rule  of  profit,  and  that  at  this  time 
ihey  are  considtirably  below  it.' — RcpurC,  p.  3 — 5. 

Want  of  the  Minutes  preveniB  our  inquiry  into  ihe  evidence,  ort 
which  the  Committee  ground  their  belief  of  the  existence  of  great 
atiricultural  distress.  We  fear,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  lo 
doubt  its  truth ;  we  only  regret  ihat  ihey  have  used  expressions  which 
miglitappear  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  general  remunerating  price. 
We  believe  that,  putting  rent  out  of  the  question,  there  is,  and  al- 
ways must  be  when  the  price  of  corn  is  falling,  a  portion  of  (he 
capital  employed  in  growing  it  as  to  which  the  price  for  the  time 
being  is  not  remunerative,  a  portion  as  to  which  it  is  precisely  re- 
munerative, and  that  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  more  than  remunerative. 
And  we  put  rent  out  of  the  question,  because  real  rent,  the  excess 
of  agricultural  profit  over  the  average  profit  of  capital,  must  exist 
as  lo  this  last  portion,  anil  CRj'/tof  as  to  the  two  others;  and  conven- 
tional rent  will  at  llie  long  run  correspond  with  real  rent,  and  there- 
fore is  too  temporary,  and  in  the  mean  time  depends  upon  all  the 
accidents  of  human  conduct,  and  therefore  is  too  indefinite  a  term 
to  enter  into  the  definition. 

This  indeed  the  Committee  seem  to  have  ftlt,  and  therefore  dis- 
guise rent  under  the  expressions  '  charges  and  outgoings,' '  present 
engagements'  and  '  present  circumstances.'  it  is  only  when  they 
proceed  to  apologise  for  its  present  amount   that  they  call  it  rent. 
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But  though  we  think  that  the  expression  '  a  remunerative  price/ 
in  the  unexplained  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Committee, 
is  likely  to  lead,  and  indeed  has  led,  to  the  most  dangerous  errors, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  used  with  convenience  if  solely  intended  to 
signify  the  price  which,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  replaces  to  the 
grower  of  the  com  grown  at  the  greatest  expense,  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  srowing  it,  with  the  average  profit  of  capital.  As  to  this 
corn,  it  will  exclude  rent ;  as  to  all  other  com  grown  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  it  will  imply  real  rent;  and  as  real  rent  is  the  only 
standard  by  which  we  can  estimate  conventional  rent,  we  may,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  consider  it  as  implying  conventional  rent.  Through 
their  apology  for  rent  the  Committee  slide  into  the  third  branch  of 
their  subject,  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  present  distress,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  likely  to  operate  in  future.  A  want 
of  distinctness  in  the  Report  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Committee  on  the  former  point ;  biit  we  think  they 
Inean  to  refer  the  agricultural  distress  to  four  principal,  heads : — 
1st.  To  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  our  currency.  2d.  To  an 
excess  of  supply  as  compared  with  demand.  Sd.  To  *  the  general 
derangement  which  the  convulsions  of  the  last  thirty  years  have 
produced  in  all  the  relations  of  commerce,  in  the  application  of 
capital,  and  in  the  demand  for  labour ;'  and,  4th.  To  the  operation 
of  the  present  corn  laws. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  Committee  that  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  our  currency  must  have  occasioned,  and 
must  continue  for  a  time  to  occasion,  great  injury  to  the  occupiers 
of  land.  Its  effect  is,  to  injure  all  those  who  have  definite  sums  to 
pay  out  of  indefinite  receipts — the  latter  diminishing  while  the  for- 
iner  remain  fixed,  and  this  is  the  situation  of  those  occupiers  of 
land  (by  far  the  greatest  portion)  who  are  lessees  or  mortgagers. 
And  we  join  in  the  conviction  expressed  in  the  Report  that  the  evil 
is  temporary  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  so  in 
the  other. 

On  recurring  to  the  Report  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  bears 
us  out  as  to  the  second  and  third  causes  which  we  have  represented 
the  Committee  as  assigning;  but  there  is  so  much  excellent  sense 
in  the  whole  passage  which  refers  to  them,  that  we  will  prevent  all 
chance  of  misrepresentation  by  extracting  it. 

*  Your  Committee  feel  it  an  important  part  of  their  duty  to  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  and  the  Country,  that,  in  the  years  1804 
and  1814,  a  depression  of  prices, — principally  caused  by  abundant 
harvests,  and  a  great  extension  of  tillage,  excited  by  the  extraordinary 
high  prices  of  antecedent  years, — appears  to  have  produced  a  tempo* 
rary  pressure  and  uneasiness  among  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, 
and  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  rents  and  the  letting 
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of  farms,  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  apprehensions  and  embarrass- 
ments which  now  prevail;  and  also,  that  in  many  earlier  periods,  simi- 
lar complaints  may  be  tmeed  in  the  history  of  our  agriculture. 

'  Among  numerous  instances  of  these  complaints,  which  may  be 

found  in  other  publications   between  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 

•and  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  two  have  been  pointed  out  by  one 

-of  the  witnesses,  in  which  the  House  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  great 

•similarity  between  the  arguments  and  alarms  which  were  then  current, 

with  those  which  prevail  in  many  quarters  at  this  period. 

'  That  in  these  earlier  and  more  remote  stages  of  our  agriculture 
these  alarms  were  only  temporary,  and  that  the  fears  of  those  who  rea- 
soned upon  their  continuance  and  increase,  were  ere  long  dissipated  by 
the  natural  course  of  seasons  and  events,  is  now  matter  of  history.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  look  back  to  the  discussions  of  the  years  1804  and 
1814,  and  more  especially  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  on  the  latter  occasion,  without  being  forcibly 
struck  with  the  conformity  of  the  statements  and  opinions,  then  pro- 
duced, respecting  the  ruinous  operation  and  expected  continuance  of 
Jow  prices,  with  those  which  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  now  col- 
-lected.  Indeed  these  statements,  in  some  instances,  come  from  the 
mouths  of  the  same  witnesses. 

*  Your  Committee  trust  that  this  reference  to  past  experience  will 
not  be  altogether  useless  and  unavailing  to  allay  the  alarm,  and  to  dis- 
pel some  of  the  desponding  predictions  which,  by  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing anxiety  for  the  future,  tend  to  aggravate  the  severe  prei^sure  of 
our  present  difficulties; — that  the  reflections  which  such  a  retrospect  is 
•  calculated  to  excite,  may  lead  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  as  it  has  led 
your  Committee,  to  infer  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  all  other  pursuits  in 
which  capital  and  industry  can  be  embarked,  there  have  been,  and  will 
be,  periods  of  reaction ;  that  such  reaction  is  the  more  to  be  expected 
.  in  proportion  to  the  long  continued  prosperity  of  the  pursuit,  and  to 
the  degree  of  previous  excitement  and  exertion  which  that  prosperity 
had  called  forth.  They  must  add,  as  a  further  inference  from  the  ex- 
perience of  former  periods,  to  which  the  present  crisis  bears  no  distant 
resemblance,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  distribution' of  ca- 
pital and  labour  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  may  casually  arise  in 
society  from  such  temporary  derangement,  and  (without  at  all  meaning 
to  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  do  every  thing  in  its 
-  power  to  shorten  the  duration,  and  to  palliate  the  evils  of  the  crisis) 
that  it  often  happens  that  these  disorders  are  prolonged,  if  not  aggra- 
vated, by  too  much  interference  and  regulation. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  with  the  expectation  that  the  suffering  of  our  own 
community  can  be  alleviated  by  the  contemplation  of  a  corresponding 
pressure  upon  other  nations  that  your  Committee  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  state  that  many  commodities  of  general  and  extensive  demand, 
the  staple  productions  of  other  countries,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  rice  and 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  of  America;  sugar  and  rum  in  the  West 
Indies;  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  iron,  wool  and  corn,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  appear  to  have  fallen  in  price,  in  some  instances  more, 
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and  scarcely  in  any  less,  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  those  articles 
prior  to  lSl6,  than  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  in  this  country;  with 
regard  to  several  of  which  articles,  and  the  countries  producing  them, 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  principally  affected  the  value  of  grain  in 
this  country  cannot  be  considered  as  operating. 

'  The  proofs  of  this  great  revulsion  of  prices,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  may  be  found,  as  to  most  of  those  articles,  in  the  evidence  co)>- 
lected'by  your  Committee,  and  the  remainder  in  other  authentic.  infoR- 
mation  now  before  the  House.  The  facts  indeed  are,  from  their  na- 
ture, matter  of  such  notoriety  to  the  commercial  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  they  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  So  far  as  this  state  of  things 
tends  to  involve  other  countries  in  embarrassment,  it  must  be  matter 
not  of  satisfaction,  but  of  regret ;  and  this  natural  feeling  of  every  libe- 
ral mind  will  only  be  confirmed  by  reflecting  upon  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  must  exist  between  the  advancement  of  other  nations  to- 
wards wealth  and  improvement,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  own. 
Entertaining  this  feeling,  your  Committee  trust,  that  their  motive  for 
noticing  the  present  state  of  the  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  not  be  misconceived.  The  fact  is  one  which  naturally  came  within 
the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  as  tending  to  affect  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  appeared  not  unessential  to  advert  to  it  for  the  further  ob- 
ject of  showing  that  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  great  change 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  It  would  seem  that  the  infiuencte 
of  that  general  derangement  which  the  convulsions  of  the  last  thirty 
years  have  produced  in  all  the  relations  of  commerce,  in  the  application 
of  capital,  and  in  the  demand  for.  labour,  is  not  yet  spent  and  ex- 
hausted, and  that  neither  the  habits  and  dealings  of  individuals,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community,  nor  the  transactions  and  intercourse  pf 
different  communities  with  one  another,  have  hitherto  altogether  ad- 
justed themstlves  to  that  more  natural  state  of  things  which  we  may 
now  hope  is  likely  to  become  again  the  more  habitual  and  permanent 
condition  of  society/ — pp.  10 — 14. 

There  appears  some  doubt  whether  the  Committee  attribute  the 
present  redundance  of  supply  to  the  unusual  abundance  of  the  late 
harvest,  or  generally  to  too  great  an  extension  of  tillage ;  but  as 
tliey  contemplate  a  gradual  remedy,  which  the  former  would  not 
require,  we  think  they  must  mean  the  latter.  It  appears  doubtful| 
too,  whether  they  refer  to  the  state  of  foreign  markets  as  an  illus- 
tration, or  as  an  efficient  cause,  of  that  of  our  own. 

We  believe  ourselves  that  the  deterioration  of  our  foreign  mar- 
ket, occasioned  partly  by  the  causes  alluded  to  by  the  Committee, 
and  partly  by  the  loss  of  the  monopoly  which  we  possessed  in  it, 
has  produced  great  distress  among  our  manufactiurers,  (including 
under  that  name  those  who  live  by  circulating  as  well  as  by  work- 
ing up  commodities,)  aiid  that  the  distress  of  our  agriculturists  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  caused  by  that  of  their  customers,  the  manu- 
facturers ;  that  an  inability  in  the  manufacturers  to  buy  has  pro- 
duced 
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duced  an  inability  in  tlie  agriciiilnriata  to  sell,  at  its  natural  piice, 
that  part  of  their  produce  whii-h  has  been  produced  at  the  greatest 
expense;  and  that  that  part  of  their  produce  is,  therefore,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  Comniiltee,  redundant — that  is,  meets  with 
uo  demand  at  its  natural  price.  We  are  anxious  to  insert  this 
qualification  of  price,  when  we  speak  of  the  want  of  demand,  be- 
cause we  are  far  from  believing  that,  at  a  price  below  the  natural 
price,  there  is  any  want  of  demand.  We  are  far  from  believing 
that  more  corn  is  produced  in  this  country  than  the  inhabitants  wish 
to  consnme,  or,  in  fact,  than  they  do  consume ;  and  we  believe  they 
couid,  with  grtiat  pleasure,  consume  much  more.  All  that  they 
want  is  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  or,  in  more  accurate  language,  a 
Sufficiency  of  equivalents  to  replace  to  the  producer  of  corn  the 
whole  capital  which  he  has  employed  in  its  production,  with  the 
average  prolit  of  capital.  We  believe,  in  short,  the  rednniiancy  lo 
be  not  positive,  but  relative,  and  that  positive  redundancy,  if  it  can 
ever  exist  in  any  article  which  is  limited  in  quantity,  is  peculiarly 
improbable  in  the  case  of  coin,  from  the  tendency  of  corn,  as 
alfording  the  great  necessary  of  life,  to  produce  its  own  demand. 
Tlie  Committee,  however,  appear  to  consider  com  as  peculiarly 
liable,  if  not  to  positive  redundancy,  yet  lo  an  approach  to  it. 

'  In  the  article  of  corn,  however,  there  is  one  consideraLion  (o  be 
constantly  bnrne  in  mind,  most  material  to  tillable  ihe  House  and  the 
Country  to  arrive  at  sound  and  safe  conclusions  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, nainely,  that  ibe  price  of  corn  fluctuates  more  than  that  of  any 
other  commodity  of  extensive  consumption,  in  proportion  to  any  excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  supply.  The  (ruth  of  this  proposition  had  not 
escaped  several  writers  on  this  subject,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined;  alihough  it  may  be 
doubled  whether,  generally,  they  were  aware  of  its  extent  and  practi- 
cal operation  in  the  present  stale  of  this  country  anil  of  our  corn  laws. 

'  The  cause  which  produces  this  greater  susceptibilily  in  the  corn 
market  cannot  be  better  explained  by  your  Committee  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  answers  of  Mr.  Tooke,  one  of  the  witnesses 
viho  was  particularly  examined  lo  this  point: — "  Why  should  a  dif- 
"  ferent  principle  apply  to  corn  than  to  any  other  general  production? 
"  — Because  a  fall  in  the  price  of  any  other  commodity  not  of  general 
"  necessity,  brings  the  article  within  the  reach  of  the  consumption  ofa 
"  greater  number  of  individuals,  whereas  in  Ihe  case  of  corn,  the 
"  average  quantity  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  every  individual)  all 
"  beyond  that  is  an  absolute  depression  of  the  market  for  a  great  length 
"  of  time,  and  a  succession  of  even  two  or  three  abundant  seasons  must 
"  evidently  produce  an  enormously  iticonvenient  accumulation," — "  Is 
"  there  not  a  greater  consumption  of  corn  when  it  is  cheap  than  when 
"  it  is  dear,  as  lo  quantilyf — There  may  be,  and  possibly  must  be,  a 
"  greater  consumption;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  if  ihe  populiition 
"  was  before  adequately  fed,  the  increased  consumption  from  abundance 
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'^  can  amount  to  little  more  than  waste;  and  this  would  be  in  a  very 
"  small  proportion  to  the  whole  excess  of  a  good  harvest  or  two/' — 
''  The  whole  population  of  this  country  and  others  do  not  subsist  upon 
**  wheat ;  therefore,  when  wheat  becomes  cheaper,  those  who  were  for- 
"  merly  fed  upon  other  corn  may  take  to  feeding  upon  wheat? — My 
"  remark  was  general  as  applying  to  corn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
"  there  is  one  description  of  corn  applicable  to  human,  food  which  is 
''  abundant,  and  another  that  is  deficient,  then  the  principle  does  not 
**  apply;  my  principle  applies  to  com  generally  applicable  to  human 
^^  food.  It  may  be  observed  that  abundant  seasons  generally  extend  to 
'^  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  and  that  it  seldom  happens,  that 
'*  in  what  are  called  commonly  good  years,  there  is  a  complete  failure 
**  in  any  one  great  article." 

*  In  the  sutetance  of  this  reasoning  your  Committee  entirely  concur; 
and  it  appears  to  them  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question,  without 
either  denying  that  corn  is  an  article  of  general  necessity  and  universal 
consumption  among  the  population  of  this  country,  or  [affirming]  that 
the  demand  is  raiaterially  varied  by  the  amount  of  the  supply.  This 
latter  proposition,  except  within  very  narrow  limits,  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  fluctuations  in  production,  is  not  warranted  by  experi- 
ence. The  general  truth  of  the  observation  remains,  thereiore,  un- 
altered by  any  small  degree  of  waste  on  the  one  side,  or  of  economy  on 
the  other;  neither  of  which  are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  which 
opinion  and  speculation  must  have  upon  price,  when  it  is  felt  how  little 
de/nand  is  increased  by  redundancy,  or  checked  by  scantiness  of  sup- 
ply.'— pp.  14 — 16. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  feel  all  the  coocurrence  which  the 
Committee  express  in  the  substance  of  Mr.  Tooke's  reasoning — we 
are  sorry,  because  it  proceeds  on  a  premise  in  which  it  must  be  de- 
lightful to  believe: — that  the  average  quantity  of  corn  is  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  every  individual; — that  it  so  adequately  feeds  our 
whole  population  that  the  increased  consumption  from  abundance 
is  little  more  than  waste.  But  we  fear  that,  so  far  from  its  being 
true  that  every  person  in  this  country  has  as  much  bread  as  he 
wants,  it  will  be  found  that,  even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons, 
not  six,  not  four,  out  of  our  twelve  millions,  are  in  this  situation. 
Mr.  Tooke  can  scarcely  have  seen  the  cottages  of  our  poor,  where 
the  loaf  is  the  food  only  of  the  man,  and  the  lux  ury  of  his  wife  and 
children.  He  can  scarcely  have  recollected  the  immense  consump-^ 
tion  of  flour  in  puddings  and  pastry  of  every  description,  and  that 
that  consumption  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  supply, 
in  the  bulk  of  our  population,  only  by  the  most  painful  economy; 
and  above  all  he  must  have  forgotten  the  elasticity  with  which  po- 
pulation, supposing  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  uninjured, 
expands  whenever  the  force  that  limits  it  is  relaxed  by  an  increased 
supply  of  the  great  necessary  of  life.  So  far  from  the  demand  of 
corn  being  little  increased  by  redundancy  and  checked  by  scanti- 
ness 
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nesB  of  supply,  and  the  former  only  producing  a  Hniall  degree  of 
weste,  and  the  latter  of  economy,  we  believe  that  it  is  more  eiis- 
ceplitile  of  variation  from  these  causes  than  the  demand  for  the 
n on- necessaries  of  life,  if  the  supply  of  hats  be  doubled  there  will 
not  be  more  heads,  and  the  existing  heads  will  not  wear  more  hats 
at  a  time,  though  they  may  wear  them  out  a  little  sooner;'  but  if  the 
supply  of  corn  be  doubled  there  will  be  more  mouths,  and  the 
existing  months  will  conauma  more  than  before.  £very  such  in- 
crease will  produce  immediately  an  improvement  of  habits,  and, 
if  permanent,  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the  labouring  part  of  the 
population;  and  every  diminution  in  the  supply  of  corn  will  pro- 
duce immediately  u  deterioration  of  their  habits,  and,  if  permanent, 
a  diminution  of  their  numbers.  A  positive  redundancy  of  corn 
could  e\ist,  even  for  a  time,  only  in  a  society  without  a  wish  to  in- 
crease its  consumption;  it  could  permanently  exist  only  in  a  so- 
ciety without  a  tendency  to  increase  its  numbers.  The  former  state 
of  society  is  improbable — the  latter  impossible. 

We  are  now  conie  to  the  fourth  head  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
agricultural  distress — the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  prefaced  by  some  re- 
marks of  the  Committee,  with  the  substance  of  whicli  we  agree, 
and  to  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  recur,  on  the  danger  to 
which  a  price  habitually  and  considerably  exceeding  the  prices  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  would  expose  the  grower,  notwith- 
standing liis  monopoly  of  tlie  home  market,  and  on  the  probable 
course  uhicli  legislutioii  on  what  is  called  a  remunerative  price, 
may  be  expected  to  take.  The  sentence  with  which  they  begin 
would  not  prepare  us  for  the  admirable  good  sense  of  what  fol- 
lows it. 

'  Taking  as  the  basis  of  all  wise  regulations  on  the  subject  of  [he  corn 
laws,  the  undt^niable  poiiiii()ns,^iliat  ilie  lanillord,  the  tenant,  and  the 
consumer,  have  one  great  and  common  interest  in  mainiaining  a  perma- 
nent and  ndequate  supply  of  corn  at  prices  as  steady  as  possible, — ami 
that  steadiness  of  price  must  dcpi^iid  on  guarding,  as  mucli  as  legislative 
interference  can  guard,  against  the  eflVcta  of  fluciuaiion  of  seasons, — 
your  Committee  have  examined  the  practical  operation  of  the  present 
system  of  our  foreign  trade  in  corn  with  a,  reference  to  these  Iwo  points.' 
—pp.  31,  22. 

A  more  deniable  position  than  that  it  is  the  tenant's  interest  lo 

maintain  steadiness  of  price  by  preventing,  through  legislative  in- 

j       terfercnce,  the  natural  effect  on  price  of  Hucluating  seasons,  that 

j       is,  to  keep  the  price  of  his  produce  the  same,  while  its  <]uantity  is 

necessarily  varying,  never  was  propounded.     As  the  tenant's  prin- 

'      cipal  payments  wcjixed,  it  must  be  to  liis  interest  to  ha'iejixed  re- 

Kid  as  the  quantity  of  his  produce  varies  with  the  variations 
n  this   caD   oiilr  be  effected  by  an  inverse  \    '    ' 
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price.  It  is  trae  that  if  the  variations  of  price  were  tQ  exceed  those 
of  the  season,  they  would  be  injurious  even  to  the  tenant ;  and  it  is 
tnie  that  if  a  steady  price  were  maintained,  notwithstanding  tbe 
variations  of  season,  as  mi^t  be  done  in  a  small  territory  by  a  free 
com  trade,  the  tenant's  gains  and  losses  would  at  the  long  run  be 
even,  and  he  might  save  from  the  former  to  meet  the  latter.  But 
if  he  began  with  a  succession  of  bad  crops  he  might  be  ruined  be- 
fore the  time  of  compensation  should  arrive ;  if  his  lease  ended 
^itb  a  series  of  good  ones  the  rent  of  his  new  one  might  be  as- 
sessed on  an  extravagant  basis;  and  putting  these  contingencies  out 
of  the  question,  it  will  always  be  better  for  a  man  to  have  prudence 
provided  for  him  by  causes  out  of  his  controul,  than  to  have  to 
furnish  it  himself.  The  landlord's  interest,  as  landlord,  in  all  ques- 
tions between  the  tenant  and  the  consumer,  is  with  the  tenant — on 
whose  success  his  rent  depends ;  so  that  the  *  undeniable  position^ 
of  the  Committee  fails  as  to  two  of  the  three  classes  whose  identity 
of  interest  they  have  asserted. 

But  we  will  no  longer  detain  our  readers  from  the  excellent  view 
which  the  Committee  have  given  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
com  laws. 

^  To  prohibit  the  foreign  supply  altogether,  so  long  as,  from  the  ca- 
sualty of  seasons,  we  are  subject  to  years  of  deficient  or  damaged  pro- 
duce, has  at  all  times  been  felt  to-  be  impossible.  But,  since  the  year 
1815,  we  have  had  recourse  to  an  absolute  prohibition  up  to  a  certain 
price,  and  an  unlimited  competition  beyond  that  price. 

*  This  system  is  certainly  liable  to  sudden  alterations,  of  which  the 
effect  may  be  at  one  time  to  reduce  prices  already  low,  lower  than 
they  would  probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free  trade,  and  at  anor 
ther,  unnecessarily  to  enhance  prices  already  high ; — to  aggravate  jhe 
evils  of  scarcity,  and  to  render  more  severe  the  depression  of  prices 
from  abundance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  deceives  the  grower  with  the 
false  hope  of  a  monopoly,  and,  by  its  occasional  interruption,  may  lead 
to  consequences  which  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  that  monopoly 
when  most  wanted: — on  the  other  hand,  it  holds  out  to  the  country  the 
prospect  of  an  occasional  free  trade,  but  so  regulated  and  desultory  as 
to  baffle  the  calculations,  and  unsettle  the  transactions,  both  of  the 
grower  and  the  dealer  at  home; — to  deprive  the  consumer  of  most  of 
the  benefits  of  such  a  trade,  and  to  involve  the  merchant  in  more  than 
the  ordinary  risks  of  mercantile  speculation.  It  exposes  the  markets 
of  the  country,  either  to  be  occasionally  overwhelmed  with  an  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  corn  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  wants;  or,  in  the 
event  of  any  considerable  deficiency  in  our  own  harvest,  it  creates  a 
sudden  competition  on  the  continent,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  prices 
there  are  rapidly  and  unnecessarily  raised  against  ourselves.  But  the 
inconvenient  operation  of  the  present  Corn  Law,  which  appears  to  be 
less  the  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  brought  into  this 
country,  upon  an  average  of  years,  than  of  the  manner  in  which  that 

grain 
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grain  is  introduced,  is  not  confined  to  great  fluctuations  in  price,  and 
consequent  embarrassment,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer;  for 
ihe  occasional  prohibition  of  import  has  also  a  direct  tendency  to  con- 
tract the  extent  of  ouf  commercial  dealings  with  other,  states,  and  to 
excite  in  the  rulers  of  those  states  a  spirit  of  permanent  exclusion 
against  the  productions  or  manufactures  of  this  country  and  its  colo« 
nies.  In  this  conflict  of  retaliatory  exclusion,  injurious' to  both,  the 
two  parties,  however,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing;— ^on our  part,  pro- 
hibition must  yield  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  on  the  other  side^  there 
is  no  such  over-ruling  necessity.  And  inasmuch  as  reciprocity  of 
deniand  is  the  foundation  of  all  means  of  payment,  a  large  and  sudden 
influx  of  corn  might,  under  these  circumstances,  create  a  temporary 
derangement  of  the  course  of  exchange,  the  effects  of  which  (after  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments)  might  lead  taa  drain  of  specie  from  the 
Bank,  the  consequent  contraction  of  its  circulation,  a  panic  among  the 
country  banks, — all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  public  dearth,  as  has 
1>een  experienced  at  former  periods  of  scarcity. 

*  That  the  present  system  of  our  Corn  Law  has  a  tendency,  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances,  at  one  time  to  reduce  prices  lower  than  they 
would  probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free  trade;  and  at  anotheir 
time,  to  enhance  those  prices,  when  already  perhaps  too  high,  will  not 
appear  paradoxical  to  the  House,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  practical 
operation  of  this  system,  in  its  sudden  and  desultory  transitions,  may  be 
not  only  slightly  at  variance  with,  but  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  is  founded ; — that  principle  being,  to  shut  out  foreign  corn 
from  home  consumption  in  seasons  of  sufficient  or  abundant  crops,  and 
to  give  every  facility  to  its  introduction  in  years  of  scarcity.  For  ex- 
ample: let  it  be  supposed  that  on  the  l5th  of  August  next,  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  ascertained  in  the  usual  mode,  should  be  79^*  H^*  per 
quarter,  whatever  may  be  the  possible  scantiness  of  the  forth-coming 
harvest,  (a  fact  not  then  capable  of  being  ascertained,)  the  ports  will  re- 
main shut  till  the  15th  of  November:  but  if  that  average  should  be 
80*;  ld,f  whatever  may  be  the  abundance  of  the  forth-coming  harvest, 
the  ports  and  the  warehouses  of  foreign  corn  will  be  opened  at  least  for 
six  weeks;  and,  in  reference  to  the  principal  exporting  countries,  for 
three  months.  Pursuing  the  supposition  a  little  further, — if  the  first 
cake  should  occur  when  there  was  no  accumulation  of  foreign  corn  in 
the  warehouses  of  this  country,  and  very  little  at  the  shipping  ports  of 
the  continent,  (a  state  of  things  by  no  means  rare,)  the  prices  at  home, 
after  a  failing  harvest,  would  rise  very  rapidly,  and  become  very  high, 
before  any  material  supply  could  be  drawn  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
as  both  the  passage  down  the  rivers,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic, 
would  be  interrupted  during  the  winter.  In  the  meantime  the  prices 
on  the  continent  would  be  regulated  by  those  of  this  country,  rising  as 
our  prices  rose.  In  the  spring  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  ship- 
piiYg  to  bring  over  the  supplies  purchased  during  the  winter,  by  which 
the  charge  of  bringing  the  corn  to  our  market  would  be  still  further  in- 
creased; and  thus,  in  various  ways,  prices  would  unriecessarily  be  en- 
hanced in  this  country;  first,  during  the  most  distressiog  period  of' the 
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year,  from  the  want  of-  a  timely  and  regular  supply  from  abroad ;  se- 
condly»  from  the  eager  and  general  competition  to  procure  that  supply 
upon  the  budden  opening  of  our  ports,  a  competition  which  will  imme- 
diately raise  the  price  on  the  continent  against  ourselves,  until,  toge- 
ther with  the  charges  of  conveyance,  and  the  probable  loss  upon  the 
fall  of  exchange,  it  becomes  upon  a  level  with  the  scarcity  price  of  this 
country;  aftd,  thirdly,  by  the  direct  tax  which  may  be  laid  upon  the 
export  from  countries  to  which  we  resort  for  our  supplies.  This  tax,  in 
the  Prussian  dominions,  was  about  10^  a  quarter  during  the  extreme 
scarcity  which  prevailed  in  this  country  in  the  years  1800  and  1801; 
and  it  was  expressly  declared  that  the  continuance  or  removal  of  thb 
tax  would  depend-  altogether  upon  the  continuance  or  cessation  of  the 
wants  of  this  kingdom. 

'  But  if  the  second  supposed  case  (that  of  our  ports  being  opened  at 
a  fraction  above  80«.)  should  arise,  when  there  was  a  great  stock  of 
foreign  corn  in  the  warehouses  of  this  country,  and  at  the  shipping 
ports  of  the  continent  (which  is  the  present  state  of  things),  in  propor- 
tion to  the  low  and  ruinous  price  to  which  that  corn,  from  long  accu- 
mulation and  want  of  vent,  would  be  reduced,  would  be  the  temptation, 
and  consequent  eager  competition,  and  simultaneous  effort,  to  pour  it 
upon  this  country;  where,  in  the  case  supposed  of  an  abundant  harvest, 
.  no  part  of  it  would  be  wanted,  and  its  rapid  influx  would  not  fail  to 
lower  the  prices  to  a  pitch  which  they  never  would  have  reached  had 
the  trade  not  been  liable  to  such  sudden  alternations/ — pp.  22 — 25. 

The  Committee,  after  illustrating  the  case  last  supposed,  by  a 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  importation  of  oats  in  August,  18W, 
add— 

'  If  such  be  the  consequences  of  the  present  system,  they  sufficiently 
point  out  the  nature  of  those  inconveniences  to  which  it  may  expose 
the  grower,  the  dealer  at  home,  and  the  foreign  importer  in  his  specu- 
lations abroad.  When  your  Committee  find,  for  instance,  in  the  seven- 
teen months  which  passed  between  January,  I8l6,  and  June,  1817,  the 
price  of  wheat  varying  from  535.  Id.  to  1125.  7d,\  and  again,  in  the 
three  months  which  ensued  from  June  to  September,  1817,  from  112*. 
7d,  to  74«.,  they  cannot  but  ask  whether  fluctuations  so  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive have  existed  in  any  other  commodity  of  univei'sal  supply  and 
demand,  or  in  any  other  country  ?  and  whether  these  fluctuations  may 
not  have  been  aggravated  by  some  of  the  effects  of  the  present  lawF 

*  With  respect  to  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  in  this  eountiy, 
all  the  internal  and  commercial  transactions  of  which  so  mainly  depend 
on  circulating  credit,  by  a  sudden  revulsion  in  the  foreign  exchanges, 
the  experience  of  the  last  thrrty  years  is  a  sufficient  warning.  YoUr 
Committee,  therefore,  feel*  a  confident  assurance,  that  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  is  called  to  the  subject,  it  will  examine  \^ith  a  jea- 
lous care  for  the  public  interest,  how  far  the  present  system  of  the  com 
trade  has  a  tendency  to  bring  upon  the  country  the  renewal  of  this  ca^ 
lamity.' — pp.  27,  28. 

With  the  substance  of  these  reasonings  we  fully  concur;  and  it 

would 
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would  not  be  eusy  to  add  to  the  force  and  llie  clearness  with  which 
they  are  expressed.  The  Committee  then  show  that  the  system 
they  have  been  reprobating  has  not  the  sanction  of  Jong  usage  in 
its  favour;  that  from  1773  to  IS14  the  ports  have  beeu  constantly 
open  and  the  trade  free,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals, 
when  the  high  duty  of  24$.  3d.  a  quarter  was  demandablc,  niid  ope- 
rated as  a  prohibition. 

'  The  necessary  consequence  of  ihe  Irade  in  corn  having  been  virtu- 
ally open  with  the  continent,  and  the  importation  allowfd  at  duties 
merely  nominal,  during  this  period  of  forty  yeare,  has  been,  that  the 
general  price,  at  the  shipping  ports  on  tht;  continent,  has  not,  upon  ail 
average,  been  materially  lower  than  the  price  in  England,  except  to  the 
amount  of  the  charges  to  be  incurred  in  bringing  the  foreign  corn  to  the 
markets  of  this  country.  The  price,  at  a  distance  from  those  shipping 
ports,  and  in  the  districts  wliich  have  nut  the  benefit  of  good  roads  or 
internal  navigation,  it  is  true,  has  been  much  lower,  but  ibis  dilTerence 
was  al»orbed  in  the  expense  and  risk  of  transporting  it  from  those  dis- 
tricts. The  quantity  that  can  be  supplied,  without  incurring  tbat  ex- 
pense, is  limited  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  prices  in  Elngland  have  been 
high,  has  the  interior  circle  on  the  continent  from  which  the  supplies 
have  been  drawn,  been  extended, 

'  The  severe  scarcities  which  we  have  experienced  have  furnished  us, 
therefore,  with  something  like  a  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
could  be  relieved  from  the  surplus  produce  of  the  continent  within  the 
prices  which  those  scarcities  respectively  occasioned  ;  whilst  the  mode 
in  which  every  rise  in  the  price  at  home  adds  to  the  power  and  induce- 
ment of  increasing  the  foreign  importation,  shows  that  any  increase  of 
the  rates,  at  which  the  import  commences  under  the  present  system, 
would  only  tend,  whenever  the  ports  should  open,  to  aggravate  the 
fluctuation,  and  the  other  inconveniences  which  appear  to  your  Com- 
mittee  to  appertain  to  the  principle  of  alternate  monopoly  and  free  im* 
portation,' — pp.  30,  31. 

As  the  country  would  cKpect  of  them,  the  Committee  have 
followed  their  remarks  on  the  impolicy  of  the  law,  by  propo- 
sing an  alteration.  They  propose,  indeed,  two — one  temporary, 
until  the  present  continental  glut  shall  have  been  dispersed ;  and 
the  other  permanent.  The  tetnporary  one,  whith  consists  in  a 
relaxation  of  the  present  import  price,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
fised  duty  on  importation,  so'  much  resembles  in  principle  the 
other,  that  we  need  not  discuss  it  independently.  We  proceed  to 
their  permanent  plan. 

'  Your  Committee  are  the  tnnre  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  real  stale  of  our  trade  in  foreign  corn,  between 
the  years  1773  and  1814,  as  it  appears  lo  ihem,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  progress  of  general  prosperity  in  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  the  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  its  highly 
flourishing  condition  during  that  period,  to  suggest  lo  Parliament,  as  a 
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roattcr  highly  deserving  of  their  future  consideration,  whether  a  trade 
in  cofn,  constantly  open  to  all  nations  of  the  world,  and  subject  only  to 
such  a  fixed  duty  as  might  compensate  to  the  grower  the  loss  of  that 
encouragement  which  he  received  during  the  .late  war  from  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  free  importation,  and  thereby  protect  the 
capitals  now  vested  in  agriculture  from  an  unequal  competition  in  the 
home  market, — is  not,  as  a  permanent  system,  preferable  to  that  stat(; 
of  law  by  which  the  corn  trade  is  now  regulated.  It  would  be  indis- 
pensable, for  the  just  execution  of  this  principle,  that  such  duty  should 
be  calculated  fairly  to  countervail  the  difference  of  expensed,  including 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  at  which  corn,  in  the  present  state  of  thii 
country,  can  be  grown  and  brought  to  market  within  the  United  King- 
dom, compared  with  the  expense,  including  also  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  of  producing  it  in  any  of  those  countries  from  whence  our  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  foreign  corn  have  usually  been  drawn,  joined  to  the 
ordinary  charges  of  conveying  it  from  thence  to  oUr  markets/— p.  31. 
*  It  is  not  the  province  of  Your  Committee  to  specify  any  pfecise 
permanent  duty  for  the  protection  of  the  British  grower ;  nor  should 
they,  perhaps,  be  adequately  prepared  so  to  do  without  further  inquiry; 
nor  until  the  obstacle  to  that  inquiry,  created  by  the  present  accumu- 
lation and  glut,  shall  be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  they  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  leaving  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdobi  ^e  in-^ 
estimable  public  benefit  of  the  most  full  and  free  competition  in  the 
home  market,  without  regafd  to  the  difference  of  fertility  in  thevoil,  or 
of  expense  in  its  cultivation,  either  from  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
labour,  or  in  the  iamount  of  local  and  public  burthens  directly  affecting 
the  land  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  putting  rent 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  occupfers  of  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
expensive  soils  now  under  tillage  in  Great  Britain,  to  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  market  in  competition  with  the  more  fertile  hinds  of  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  of  Ireland.  Your  Committee  would  be  anxions  to 
suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  as  the  principle  and  basis 
of  the  trade  in  foreign  corn,  such  a  protecting  duty  upon  the  produce 
of  other  countries,  as  would  not  aggravate  to  the  occupiers  of  such 
soils  the  present  difficulty  of  that  competition.  The  general  question, 
How  far  the  forced  cultivation  of  some  of  those  inferior  lands  may 
have  been  expedient  or  advantageous  for  the  public  interest,  is  one 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  a  positive  opinion.  They  can, 
however,  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  ex- 
isting competition  at  home,  the  exertions  of  industry  and  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  Agriculture,  ought  to  be  protected  against  any  re- 
vulsion, but  that  the  protection  ought  not  to  go  farther; — and  that,  if 
protected  to  that  extent,  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  accumula- 
tion of  our  internal  wealth,  affording  increased  employment  to  that 
population,  and  consequently  increased  means  of  purchasing  all  those 
articles  of  consumption  and  enjoyment,  which  must  be  derived  from 
the  soil  of  this  country,  will  continue  to  give,  as  they  have  given  duriiig 
the  last  sixty  years,  the  most  effectual  stimulus  and  encouragement  tothe 
progressive  improvement  of  our  Agriculture,  and  to  the  consequent 
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value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  ; — that,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  no  apprehension  that  either  will  permanently  retro- 
grade, (except  in  so  far  as  rents  may  be  nominally  affected  by  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,)  or  even  be  for  any  time  stationary, — so 
loiig  as  our  institutions  continue  to  afford,  to  capital  and  industry,  that 
superior  degree  of  security  and  protection  which  they  have  hitherto 
found  in  this  country, — so  long  as  public  credit  and  good  faith  keep 
pace  with  that  security  and  protection,  and  as  we  avoid  any  course 
which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  possibly  of  improving  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  might  drive  capital  to 
seek  •  a  more  profitable  employment  in  foreign  states.  It  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  present  Corn  Law,  together  with  the  amount  of  our 
taxation,  by  diminishing  the  profits  of  capital,  have  such  a  tendency, 
that  Your  Committee  suggest  the  modifications  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  as  fit  for  further  inquiry  and  investigation  ;  and  that  they 
feel  it  their  duty,  also,  to  accompany  that  suggestion  with  a  most  ear- 
nest recommendation,  thai  every  opportunity  should  be  watched,  and 
every  practical  measure  adopted,  for  reducing  the  amount  of  the  Pub- 
lic Expenditure;  as  the  only  means  of  approximating  to  a  state  of 
Finance,  which,  without  impairing  the  credit  of  the  country,  may  lead 
to  a  diminution  of  the  existing  burthens  of  the  People/ — pp.  34,  35. 

We  agree  fii|ly  with  the  Committee  that  our  present  corn  laws 
ought  to  be  abolished.  W^  agree  with  them  as  to  the  propriety 
both  of  constantly  permitting  importation^  apd  of  subjecting  it  at 
present  to  a  duty.  With  the  principle  on  which  they  propose 
to  assess  that  duty^  we  utterly  disagree ;  but  with  less  pain^  as  it 
appears  to  us  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  agreement  witli 
other  parts  of  the  Report.  That  principle,  under  different  dis- 
guises^ is  lliroughout  the  same — prohibition— a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  until  the  indefinite  period  shall  come^  when  that 
market  shall  be  so  much  improved^  as  to  afford  to  the  capitals  now 
invested  in  the  ciiltivation  of  the  poorest  and  most  expensive  soilis 
now  under  tillage^  the  average  profit  of  capital ;  that  is^  until  pricey 
rise,  or  nearly  rise,  to  those  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  altered  currency. 

Tbe  duty  is  to  be  such,  first,  as  will  protect  the  capitals  now 
vested  in  agriculture  from  an  unequal  competition  in  the  hoine 
market.  ^11  that  distinguishes  such  a  protection  from  the  strict- 
est monopoly,  is  the  word  '  unequal.'  And  we  can  allow  it  to 
produce  such  a  distinction,  only,  by  supposing  it  to  express  a 
competition  which  reduces  the  profit  of  the  capital  against  which 
it  operates,  below  the  average  profit  of  capital  in  other  employ- 
ments. But  until  the  period  we  have  alluded  to  shall  have  arrived, 
any  competition  whatever  with  our  agricultural  capitalists  would 
reduce  their  profits  further  than  they  now  are  below  the  average 
profit  of  capital  in  other  employments.     If  th«  present  supply  finds 
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no  demand  at  a  price  which  remunerates  the  grower  of  the  most 
expensive  part  of  it,  much  less  woujd  an  increased  supply  find  such 
a  demand.  Hie  proposed  duty,  therefore,  m|ist  be,  until  that 
peripd  shall  have  arriv^dy  prohibitive. 

The  next  rule  by  >vhicQ  the  Contqiiittee  propose  to  assess  the 
duty  is, 

*  That  it  should  be  calculated  fairly  to  countervail  the  difference  of 
expense,  including  also  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  at  which  corn,  in 
the  present  state  of  this  country,  can  be  grown  and  brought  to  market- 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with  the  expense,  including  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  of  producing  it  in  any  of  those  countries  from 
whence  our  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  have  usually  been  drawn, 
joined  to  the  ordinary  charges  of  conveying  it  from  thepce  to  our  mar? 

fcjts/ 

• 

"[Hiat  is,  that  it  should  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  price,  deduct- 
ing the  expense  of  carriage,  and  calculatiug  the  British  price  not 
p|t  its  existing  amount,  but  at  that  which  woujd  replace  the  capital 
now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  most  expensive  British 
corn,  with  the  average  profit  of  capital  in  other  employments — 
^fiat  price  being  the  nieasure,  in  a  stationary  market,  of  the  expense 
pf  erowing  and  bringing  to  niftrket  with  the  average  profit,  the  com 
vhich  does  not  ps^y  rent,  and  of  that  expense  and  profit,  together 
^ith  the  real  rent,  of  that  com  >vhich  does  pay  rent.  Such  a  duty, 
like  the  last,  would  be  prohibitive  unti}  the  arrival  of  the  time,  if 
ever  it  is  to  arrive,  when  the  British  price  reaches  the  supposed 
amount,  {t  would  thefi  remain  prohibitive  if  the  price  of  foreign 
corn  were  to  rise ;  that  price  necessarily  would  rise,  as  th^  expor- 
tation would  both  diminish  the  supply  and  increase  the  demand,  in 
the  foreign  market.  And  though  that  rise  would  be  created  only 
in  the  shipping  ports,  whence  our  supplies  were  derived,  yet,  as 
the  Committee  have  well  observed,  in  the  passage  already  ex- 
tracted, p.  SO.,  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  those  ports, 
find  of  the  districts  less  advantageously  situated  for  exportation, 
yrould  be  absorbed  in  the  expepse  and  risk  of  transportation 
from  those  districts.. 

The  last  principle  upon  which  the  Committee  calculate  their 
duty,  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  first.  It  is  to  be  such  a  duty  as 
would  not  aggravate,  to  the  occupiers  of  the  poorest  and  most  ex 
pensive  soils  now  under  tillage  in  Grpat  Britain,  th^  present  diffi- 
culty of  competing  with  the  more  fertile  lands ; — that  is,  which 
should  prohibit  importation,  for  all  importation  necessarily  would 
aggravate  that  difficulty.  The  difficulty  exists,  because  the  supply 
is  so  great  that  there  is  no  demand  at  a  price,  by  which  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soils  in  question  are  remunerated.  Increase  the  sup- 
ply by  importation,  and  of  course  the  difficulty  is  increased.     It 
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appears,  from  the  remarks  of  ihe  Commitlee,  p.  SS-  33.  47.,  tliat 
they  propose,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  to  relax  or  suspend  the  duly. 

Our  readers  may  be  amused,  we  do  not  wish  to  use  a  graver  ex- 
pression, by  recurring  to  the  reprobation  with  which  the  Committee 
Lave  treated  the  present  system  of  our  corn  laws,  and  tiien  examining 
the  practical  effect  of  their  own,  Theeffectof  the  present  system 
is,  prohibition  under  80s.  a  quarter;  and  then,  unlimited  importa- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  committee's  system  will  be,  prohibition 
under  a  price,  which,  to  answer  their  proposed  end,  must,  we  fear, 
be  little  less  than  80^.  a  quarter,  if  jiot  morej  then  importation  of 
that  small  quantity,  which  foreign  growers  can  give  us  without  an 
increase  of  their  own  price,  until  corn  shall  reach  some  further  very 
high  price,  when  the  relaxation  or  suspension  of  the  duty  renders  the 
importation  nearly,  or  entirely  free.  The  only  difference  in  theory, 
is,  the  additional  restraint  between  the  period,  when  the  duty  ceases 
to  be  prohibitive,  and  that  at  which  it  is  to  be  relaxed  or  suspended. 
The  only  differences  in  practice  will  be,  a  diminution  of  the  evils 
which  arise  from  fluctuation,  and  an  aggravation  of  those  wlucb 
arise — 

'From  the  hazardous  and  embarrassing  situation  of  (he  grower  of 
com  in  B  country  where  the  lowest  price,  which  is  considered  to  afford 
him  d  remuneration,  shall  habitually  and  considerably  ejiceed  the 
prices  of  the  remainder  of  the  world,  although,  up  to  that  price,  he 
should  be  secured  in  the  complete  monopoly  of  that  country;"  p- 17. 
'  from  the  manner  in  which  the  produce  of  the  poorer  soils  in  England 
is  liable  to  be  afTected  by  ungenial  seasons;'  p.  91.  'from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  retaliatory  exclusion  of  our  own  manufactures  in  foreign 
countries ;'  p.  23.  '  from  a  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ence here,  and  in  other  countries,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  people 
themselves,  but  also  from  the  risk  which  must  be  in  proportion  to  that 
difference,  of  deriving  much  of  the  capital  by  which  their  industry  and 
labour  are  supported,  to  seek  employment  in  other  countries.  For  thf  re 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  difference  operates  in  the  same  manner  as 
taxation,  to  diminish  the  profits  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  tbtit,  though  capital  may  migrate,  the  unoccupied  po- 
pulation will  remain,  and  remain  to  be  maintained  by  the  landed  interest, 
upon  whose  resources,  diminished  in  proportion  to  diminished  demand, 
this  additional  burthen  would  principally  fall.' — p.  41. 

If  our  readers  wish  still  further  to  examine  the  antidote,  which 
the  committee  have  furnished,  against  their  own  suggestions,  let 
them  read  the  enlightened  passage,  in  which  the  effects,  on  agricul- 
ture, of  freedom  and  protection  are  contrasted. 

'  In  comparing  the  two  periods,  each  of  nearly  equalduration,  between 
the  peace  of  Uirecht  and  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years  war, — 
and  between  the  years  1773  and  1814,— and  recollecting  that  the  first 
period  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace;  and  thai  nearly  thirty 
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years  of  the  latter  have  passed  away  in  the  exertions  of  two  most  ex- 
pensive wars;— that,  during  the  former  period,  the  market  interest  of 
money  was  generally  much  helow,  and  during  the  latter,  frequently  as 
much  above  the  rate  fixed  by  law; — that  during  the  former,  the  aim  of 
the  Legislature  was,  by  artificial  means,  to  divert  the  application  of 
capital  from  other  employments  to  that  of  agriculture,  as  well  by  posi- 
tive bounties  which  forced  an  export  of  grain  to  other  countries,  as  by 
duties  which  generally  altogether  precluded  its  import  either  from  the 
Continent  or  from  Ireland  ;— that  during  the  latter,  agriculture  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  been  without  either  of  those  stimulants ; — ^your  Committee 
cannot  look  at  these  contrasted  circumstances,  coincident,  during  the 
first  period,  with  a.  comparative  stagnation  of  our  agriculture;   and 
during  the  second,  with  its  most  rapid  growth  and  improvement,  with- 
out acknowledging  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  system  pursued  up  to 
1773,  which  necessarily  promoted  this  most  essential  branch  of  public 
industry  and  national  wealth;  and  also,  that  there  is  nothing  incom- 
patible with  the  success  of  both  these  objects  in  the  system  which  has 
practically  prevailed  since  that  date.     If  the  quantity  of  wheat,  the 
growth  of  Great  Britain,  was  truly  estimated,  as  it  was  estimated  in 
1773,  at  four  millions  of  quarters,  and  if  it  cannot  now  be  stated  so  low 
as  at  double  that  amount,  it  is  evident  that  the  change  of  system  has 
been  attended  with  no  defalcation  of  produce.     If,  since' that  year,  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been  vastly  augmented,  their  breeds  im- 
proved, and,  by  those  improvements,  their  size  and  aptness  to  fatten, 
and  in  sheep  their  fleeces  greatly  increased  ;  if,  by  this  augmentation  of 
live  stock,  a  greater  quantity  of  manure  has  been  produced  ;  if  all  the 
most  important  but  expensive  meliorations  of  modern  husbandry  hav^ 
been  introduced;  if  scientific  drainages  have  been  undertaken  j  and  ex- 
tensive wastes  inclosed,  to  augment  the  produce  of  the  land, — it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  encouragement  to  invest  large  and 
adequate  capitals  in  this  branch  of  national  industry. 

*  If,  from  agriculture,  your  Committee  look  to  the  permanent  im-t 
provements  which  have  been  made  in  the  country  itself  within  the  same 
period,  the  bridges  which  have  been  built,  the  roads  which  have  been 
formed,  the  rivers  which  have  been  rendered  navigable,  the  canals 
which  have  been  completed,  the  harbours  which  have  been  made  and 
improved,  the  docks  which  have  been  created, — not  by  the  public  re- 
venue, but  by  the  capitals  and  enterprise  of  individuals;  if  they  look, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  unexampled  growth  of  manufactures  and  com-i 
merce — in  the  contemplation  of  this  augmentation  of  internal  wealth, 
which  defies  all  illustration  from  comparison  with  any  former  portion 
of  our  history,  or  of  the  history  of  any  other  state; — your  Committee 
may  entertain  a  doubt,  (a  doubt,  however,  which  they  wish  to  state 
with  that  diffidence  which  a  subject  so  extensive  naturally  imposes 
upon  their  judgment,)  whether  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  agriculture  is  not  laid  in  abstaining,  as  much  as  possibly, 
from  interference,  either  by  protection  or  prohibition,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  capital,  in  any  branch  of  industry? — whether  all  fears  for  the 
decline  of  agriculture,  either  from  temporary  vicissitudes  to  which  all 
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speculations  are  liable,  or  from  the  extension  of  other  pursuits  of  gene- 
ral industry,  are  not,  in  a  great  degree,  imaginary? — whefther  coihmerce 
can  expand,  manufactures  thrive,-  and  great  public  works  be  under- 
taken, without  furnishing  to  the  skill  and  labour  which  the  capitals 
thus  employed  put  in  motion,  increased  means  of  paying  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land — whether  the  principal  part  of  those  productions 
which  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community  must  not  necessarily  be  drawn  from 
our  own  soil,  the  demand  increasing  with  the  population,  as  the  popu- 
lation must  increase  with  the  riches  of  the  country? — ^whether,  in  our 
own  country  in  former  times,  and  in  other  naturally  fertile  countries  up 
to  the  present  time,  agriculture  has  not  languished  from  the  want  of 
such  a  stimulus? — and  whether,  in  those  countries,  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  are  not  themselves  poor,  and  the  people  wretched,  in  propor- 
tion as,  from  want  of  capital,  their  labour  is  more  exclusively  confined 
to  raising  frooi  their  own  soil  the  means  of  their  own  scanty  subsistence? 
*  If  these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  follows, 
that  the  present  solidity  and  future  improvement  of  our  national  wealth 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  that  union  by  which  our  agricultural  pros- 
perity is  so  closely  connected  with  the  preservation  of  our  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  greatness/ — pp.  38 — 41. 

We  wish  that,  besides  these  questions,  the  Committee  could  have 
been  asked  how  they  reconciled  their  practical  advice,  with  their 
opinions,  p»  14.  that  the  present  distress  has  partly  been  occa- 
sioned by  redundant  production,  and  so  far  ^admits  of  no  adequate 
remedy,  except  that  which  must  arise  from  the  progressive  adjust- 
ment of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  either  by  the  diminution  of  the 
one,  or  the  increase  of  the  other,  or,  more  probably,  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  both  ?'  Whether  the  supply  will  be  diminished 
by  protecting  the  capitals  now  vested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
poorest  and  most  expensive  soils? — whether  the  demand  will- be 
increased  by  a  system  which  *  has  a  direct  tendency  to  contract  the 
extent  of  our  commercial  dealings,'  and  '  to  diminish  the  profits  of 
capital  V  And  whether  the  only  means  of  enabling  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  community  to  obtain  a  higher  price,  are  not,  previously, 
to  enable  the  non-agricultural  part  to  give  it  ?  The  last  question 
has  indeed  been  put  to  the  agriculturists,  and  their  answer  to  it, 
though  unnoticed  by  the  Committee,  ought  not  we  think  to  be  passed 
over  by  us.  Like  most  bad  reasoners  they  assume  some  true  pre- 
mises, that  the  prosperity  of  our  manufacturers  depends  on  the  good- 
ness of  their  markets;  that  the  home  market  is  far  the  most  valu- 
able, and  that  it  is  much  injured  by  the  agricultural  distress.  To 
restore,  therefore,  prosperity  to  the  manufacturer,  they  propose  to 
improve  his  home  market,  and  to  do  this,  by  raising  the  price  of 
corn,  till  it  shall  reach  a  point  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  agri- 
C!4ltur!|l  clistress^  which,  by  deteriorating  the  home  market,   ha» 
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occasioned  that  of  the  manufacturers.  Now  granting  the  possibi- 
lity of  thus  raising  the  price  of  com  by  legislative  interference  (which 
we  believe  in,  much  as  we  do  in  the  Turkish  plan  of  sinking  it,  by 
hanging  a  baker)  the  plan  is,  to  give  prosperity  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  obliging  him  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  his  corn,  in  cou- 
sideration  that,  tliat  excess  of  price  being  in  return  laid  out  with  him, 
be  will  retain  a  portion  of  it  as  profit.  Give  me  8O5.  a  quarter  for 
my  com  instead  of  6O5.,  says  the  agriculturist  to  the  cotton-spinner, 
and  your  market  dial  I  be  prodigiously  improved ;  I  will  lay  oot  30s. 
instead  of  50s.  in  buying  your  stockings,  and  instead  of  a  profit  of 
55.  you  will  get  one  of  Bs. : — ^though  to  be  sure,  you  will  hav£  given 
30s.  for  the  privilege  of  getting  this  additional  profit  of  Ss.  We 
may  put  the  transaction  into  a  still  simpler  form,  by  leaving  out, 
(what  only  perplexes  it,)  the  intervention  of  money,  and  supposing  it 
to  be  carried  on,  as  practically  it  is,  by  barter.  Suppose  the  cottoii* 
spinner,  instead  of  paying  8O5.  for  his  com,  and  having  that  80s.  re- 
turned to  him  in  exchange  for  his  stockings,  were  directly  to  exchange 
his  stockings  for  his  corn.  The  proposal  then  is,  to  improve  bis 
situation  by  obliging  him  to  give  eight  pair  of  stockings  for  a  given 
quantity  of  corn  instead  of  five.  But  even  this  is  far  too  favourable 
a  statement  of  the  agricultural  argument.  It  supposes  all  that  is 
lost  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  gained  by  the  agriculturist,  and  all 
that  is  gained  by  the  agriculturist  to  be  laid  out  with  the  manufac- 
turer. A  great  portion  of  the  increased  price  which  the  monopoly 
enabled  the  agriculturist  to  receive,  would  be  laid  out  on  horses  and 
servants,  in  residence  abroad,  and  in  all  the  other  modes  of  expense 
which  are  useless  to  the  productive  labourers  of  the  community. 
And  a  great  portion  of  the  remainder  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
diminished  fertility  of  the  soil  of  which  it  forced  the  cultivation. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  all  attempts  to  favour  one  part  of  the 
community  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  not  by  a  direct  transfer  of 
revenue,  but  by  interfering  with  the  natural  application  of  capital, 
where  they  succeed,  add  waste  to  injustice.  To  put  55.  into  the 
pocket  of  the  agriculturist,  they  would  force  the  manufacturer  to 
pay  him  8O5.  for  a  quarter  of  corn,  which  he  has  raised  at  the  expense 
of  755.  but  which  might  have  been  raised  elsewhere  for  505.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  the  Turks  refused  to  introduce  printing, 
because  it  would  interfere  with  the  profits  of  copyists, — rand  that  the 
watermen  of  the  Thames  requested  that  Westminster  bridge  might 
not  be  built,  because  it  would  interfere  with  their  fares.  It  would 
have  been  much  cheaper  to  give  the  copyists  and  the  watermen  sala- 
ries to  the  amount  of  their  loss,  and  leave  them  to  employ  them- 
selves in  some  other  occupations. 

We  have  ourselves,  however,  admitted  the  propriety  of  a  duty; 
but  it  is  as  a  temporary,  not  a  permanent  measure,  that  we  approve 
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of  one.  We  are  anxious,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Committee, '  to 
spare  vested  interests,  and  to  deal  tenderly  with  those  obstacles  to 
improvement  whieh  the  long  existence  of  a  vicious  system  too'  often 
creates:' — and  which  in  the  present  instance  have  been  created 
even  by  tlie  short  existence  of  such  a  system,  operating  on  the  in- 
terests, and  still  more  on  the  prejudices,  of  a  powerful  body.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  make  the  use,  which  is  so  often  made  of  this  ar- 
gument, and  to  treat  the  obstacles  to  improvement  with  a  tender- 
ness which  will  make  them  eternal.  We  wish  to  protect  the  agri- 
culturists from  the  effects  of  the  sudden  alteration  of  prices  which 
might  follow  an  unrestrained  corn  trade.  Where  such  a  trade  wilt 
render  a  part  of  our  agricultural  capital  unproductive,  we  wish  to 
give  time  for  ihe  removal  of  the  portion  which  can  be  removed, 
and  to  soften  the  loss  on  what  cannot  be  removed,  by  making  it 
gradual.  For  this  purpose  we  would  willingly  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  any  duty  the  agriculturists  should  require,  if  pro- 
vision were  made  for  its  gradual  termination.  Suppose  the  duty, 
which  the  Commitlee  describe  as  having  been  always  prohibitive, 
of  a4s.  3d.  to  be  imposed,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  be  reduced 
by  2s,  every  year.  In  twelve  years  a  return  to  true  principles 
would  be  effected,  and  the  evils  attendant  on  the  execution  of  the 
measure  much  mitigated. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  distinguishing  quality  of  such  a  duty, 
its  gradual  operation,  will  not  facilitate  its  adoption.  Legislators 
are  in  general  far  too  anxious  for  immediate  results,  to  make  laws 
of  which  the  full  effect  is  reserved  for  posterity.  The  common 
impatience  of  human  nature  is  heightened  in  them  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  credit  is  seldom  bestowed  till  the  object  is  fully  at- 
tained, and  by  a  well  grounded  fear,  that  any  measure  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  a  successor,  will  be  mismanaged  or  neglected, 
when  he  who  planned  it  is  removed.  It  has  been  said,  that  no  ar- 
chitect should  ever  design  a  building  too  vast  to  be  tinished  in  his 
life-time, — since  he  may  rely  on  its  being  spoilt  by  those  who  fol- 
low him,  .And  the  consciousness  that  his  power  is  more  precarious 
than  even  his  life,  and  thathabits  of  systematic  opposition  are  likely 
lo  prejudice  against  his  views  any  rival  who  may  displace  him,  must 
strengthen  in  the  minister  of  a  popular  government,  the  eagerness  to 
make  complete  at  once,  beyond  the  danger  of  alteration  or  repeal, 
the  measures  which  he  has  triumphantly  carried.  But  every  change, 
however  permanently  beneficial,  must  be  attended  with  immediate 
injury.  If  we  resolve  that  it  shall  at  once  produce  its  full  effects 
■  of  good,  we  must  resolve  to  suffer  it  at  once,  to  produce,  not 
merely  its  full  effects  of  evil,  but  probably  much  more  evil  than  if 
we  had  been  content  to  receive  its  benefits  gradually.  And  evils 
of  execution,  thus  concentrated  aud  aggravated,  may  often  make  a 
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>visc  legislator  refuse,  or  a  weak  one  dchij,  measures,  which,  if 
gradually  insinuated,  might,  in  time,  have  produced  all  their  good, 
and  little  of  their  injury.  The  only  mode  by  which  it  was  ever  pro- 
posed to  reform  the  calendar  was,  by  leaving  out  at  once  the  ex- 
cessive days. — Fear  of  the  confusion  and  inconvenience  which  tbis 
would  occasion,  made  us  suffer  under  the  evils  of  a  vicious  calen- 
dar for  a  century  longer,  till  after  all  we  reformed  it  at  once,  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  a  sudden  alteration,  increased  by  the  addi- 
tional excess  of  a  day,  which  had  been  created  by  the  delay.  All 
the  advantages  might  have  been  obtained  with  scarce  any  of  the 
evils,  if  we  had  merely  left  out  the  leap  years  for  forty  years.  But 
this  would  have  been  a  gradual  measure,  and  the  motives  wiiich  we 
have  suggested,  probably  prevented  its  adoption.* 

We  hope,  however,  that  they  do  not  apply  with  their  usual  force 
to  the  case  before  us.  Among  the  characteristics  of  the  body  of 
statesmen  who  now  govern  this  country,  are,  permanence  in  power, 
and  consistency  of  plans. — And  they  mutually  re-act  on  one  anox 
ther.  Nothing  but  a  general  conviction  that  a  certain  system  of 
measures  and  tone  of  government  is  dependant  on  their  continuing 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  would  have  enabled  them  to  keep -their 
station,  through  so  shifting  a  series  of  events:  to  weather  the 
hazards  of  so  much  war,  and,  what  is  still  more  dangerous  to  an 
administration,  of  so  much  peace.  And  the  habit  of  consistency 
will  of  course  be  strengthened,  if  it  appear  to  be  the  tenure  of 
power.  We  think  therefore  that  the  present  ministry  might  origi- 
nate a  plan  of  gradual  operation,  wilh  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
chance  of  its  being  ultimately  abandoned.  The  measure  too, 
which  we  propose,  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  change 
of  the  hands  in  which  power  is  deposited,  than  most  others.  It  is 
not  a  political  measure,  intended  to  rectify  or  alter  the  balance  of 
the  constitution,  by  taking  from  the  power  of  one  class,  or  adding 
to  that  of  another.  Our  object  is  to  extricate  the  agricultural  and 
the  non-agricultural  classes  of  the  community  from  a  situation, 
which  cramps  .the  resources,  and  injures  the  happiness,  of  both; 
and  to  replace  them  in  that  natural  state,  in  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  one  will  constantly  produce  and  re-produce  that  of  the  other. 
And  we  wish  to  do  it  gradually,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  evils  with 
which  the  most  beneficial  alteration  of  an  existing  system  must 
necessarily  be  attended. 

And  evils  of  execution  are  all  that  we  anticipate.  The  Com-f 
niittee,  it  is  true,  see  danger  from  *  the  dependence  of  this  country 
for  subsistence  upon  other,  possibly  hostile,  countries.'    And  *  from 
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a  diminution  of  the  weiglit,  station,  and  ascendency,  wliich  ihe 
lancfed  interest  lias  'enjoyed  so  long,  and  used  so  beneficially.* 
p.  S6.  As  to  llie  tirai,  wlien  we  recollect  from  liow  many  sources 
our  supplies  of  corn  may  be  Hia<An,  and  that  amoni;  them  are 
Can.-ida,  the  United  Slates,  the  B:illic,  France,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Cape,  coinilries  so  opposed  to  one  another,  in  cliniatei 
position,  and  political  interests ;  and  when  we  consider  the  nattire 
of  commerce,  so  fertile  in  resources,  and  irrepressible  by  obstacles, 
we  must  conclude  that  a  combination  of  circumstances,  natural  and 
political,  which  should  prevent  our  deriving  sufficient  supplies 
from  all  these  sources,  or  of  supplying  the  deficiency  by  other 
means,  is  one  of  those  remote  contingencies,  theoretically  possible, 
nnd  therefore  6t  materials  for  insincere  argument,  on  which  no  man 
of  practical  wisdom  would  act,  stiil  less  make  important  sacrifices. 
As  to  the  other  diinger,  we  too  are  anxious  to  support  the 
landed  interest; — we  only  difier  from  those  who  think  themselves 
ils  warmer  friends,  as  to  ihe  mode  in  which  that  sup|}ort  may  best 
be  afforded.  We  believe  that  the  value  of  land  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  its  raw  produce,  and  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
accunmlaled  and  unaccumulated  labour,  for  which  a  given  portion 
of  that  raw  produce  will  exchange;  that  as  the  accumulated  and 
unaccumulated  labour,  that  is,  the  productive  population  and 
capital  in  a  country,  can  be  augmented  in  an  increasing  ratio,  and 
the  raw  produce  of  its  land  only  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  the  best 
mode  of  increasing  the  value  of  land  is  to  endeavour  lo  increase, 
not  the  quantity  of  its  raw  produce,  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
tile  equivalents  for  which  that  raw  produce  is  exchanged;  and 
that  from  the  bulky  and  perishable  nature  of  raw  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  increased  difficulty  with  which  every  additional  quantity 
of  it  is  obtained,  and  its  tendency,  as  affording  the  great  necessary 
of  life,  to  create  its  om  n  demand,  no  monopoly  can  be  pcnna- 
nently  useful,  no  free  importation  permanently  injurious,  to  the 
landholder.  The  tendency  of  a  monopoly  must  be,  by  cramping 
the  trade,  and  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  great  necessary  of 
life,  in  the  country  where  it  exists,  to  diminish,  keep  stationary, 
or  retard  in  increase  its  productive  population  and  capital,  and 
consequently  to  diminish,  keep  stationary,  or  retard  in  increase 
the  equivalents  which  can  be  exchanged  for  its  raw  produce.  The 
deterioration  nf  the  market  will  more  than  compensate  for  its  ex- 
clusive possession.  The  tendency  of  free  importation  must  be,  by 
enlarging  the  trade,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  great 
necessary  of  life,  in  the  country  wlieie  it  exists,  to  increase  its  pro- 
ductive population  and  capital.  There  will  be  more  consumers  of 
raw  ptoduce,  and  those  consumers  will  have  more  to  escliangc  for 
it.     As  s.ion  as  these  effects  arc  felt,  as  soon  (and  it  will  be  very 
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80on)  as  the  non-sgricultural  part  of  the  community  has  had  tune 
to  increase  its  mimbers  and  wealth,  the  improvement  in  their 
market  will  more  than  compensate  to  the  agriculturists,  for  the 
competition  to  which  they  will  be  exposed,  limited  as  that  must 
be,  by  the  nature  of  the  commodity.  All  experience  shows  that 
great  agricultural  prosperity  must  always  be  the  effect  of  greiit 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity ;  all  reasoning  proven 
that  it  can  never  be  the  effect  of  measures,  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  wealth,  or  limit  the  number^  of  consumers. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  is  occupied  in  remarks  on  the  alle- 
gations of  some  of  the  agricultural  petitions.  The  first  mentioned 
are  those  in  which  '  the  depression  and  distress  of  all  those  cpnr 
cemed  in  agriculture  are  mainly  ascribed  to  the  extent  of  our 
public  burthens,  coupled  with  their  diminished  means  of  bearing 
them.'  And  which  insist  that  the  price  of  corn  must  rise,  in  order 
to  remunerate  the  grower,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue.     To  this  the  Committee  answer,  that 

*  Without  denying  that  the  price  of  Corn  may  be  in  some  degree 
affected  by  adding  to  our  general  taxation,  and  that  any  charges  parti- 
cularly paid  by  the  farmer,  such  as  tithes  and  poor  rates,  must  tend 
more  directly  to  raise  that  price ;  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  cost  of  growing  corn  in  any  country  is  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  produce  it  upon  lands  paying  no 
rent,  and  that  it  is  the  price  of  the  portion  of  corn  which  is  so  raised 
that  determines  the  price  of  all  other  corn ;  and  that  an  increase  of 
general  taxes,  affecting  alike  the  profits  of  capital  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  would  not  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  the  par- 
ticular produce  of  any  one/ — p.  43,  44. 

We  agree  with  the  Committee,  that  general  taxation  falls  equally 
upon  general  capital,  and  that  the  increased  amount  of  public 
revenue  affords  no  reason  for  an  increased  price  of  corn.  We  are 
disposed  indeed  to  go  much  farther ;  and  to  believe  that  an  in- 
crease of  taxation,  instead  of  raising  (which  the  Committee  appear, 
from  the  context,  to  mean  by  '  affecting,')  must  have  a  tendency 
to  sink,  the  price  of  corn,  by  diminishing  the  equivalents,  which 
the  remaining  part  of  the  society  have  to  exchange  for  it;  and 
that,  as  no  legislative  interference  can  increase  those  equivalents, 
no  such  interference  can  prevent  corn  from  falling,  in  a  period  of 
war  and  consequent  taxation.  Other  causes,  indeed,  may,  and 
such  a  cause  was  the  commercial  monopoly  enjoyed  by  us  'during 
the  war:  but  the  general  truth  of  our  proposition  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  which  the  Committee 
remark  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  capital  and 
revenue  in  the  American  war.  As  to  specific  taxation  on  the 
farmer,  such  as  tithes  and  poor  rates,  we  have  already  stated  our 

reasons 
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B  for  thinking  that  the  price  of  corn  is  determined  by  supply 
and  demand,  and  not,  as  the  Committee  suppose, '  by  the  price  of 
the  portion  uhich  is  raised  on  lands  paj'ing  no  rent;'  or,  to  use  a 
more  correct  expression,  which  is  raised  by  an  application  of 
capital,  for  the  privilege  of  which  application,  no  rent  is  paid: — 
and  we  believe  that  tithes  and  poor  rates,  so  far  as  they  are  specific 
taxes  on  agricultural  produce,  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  both 
the  supply  and  the  demand,  without  altering  their  relative  pro- 
portions, and  therefore  without  increasing  the  price.  We  thinL 
therefore  that  they  must  fall,  and  must  remain,  a  burthen  on  the  agri- 
culturist, and  will  be  felt  first  by  the  tenant,  and  ultimately  by 
the  landlord.  But  this  no  legislative  interference  can  prevent, 
while  the  tax  continues.  Whether  there  are  any  means  of  com- 
muting the  first  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  removing  the 
second,  without  incurring  still  greater  inconveniences,  we  cannot 
now  inquire.  But  as  to  general  taxation,  every  reader  will  agree 
with  the  Committee,  that 

'  However  sanguine  may  be  the  hope  that  peace  will  aSbrd  increased 
facility  and  encouragement  to  furlher  accumulation,  it  is  not  less  the 
duty  of  Government  directly  to  aid  that  accumulation,  by  diminishing 
our  expenditure,  and  thus  both  to  improve  the  comforts  and  to  stimu- 
late the  skill  and  iinterprize  of  those  classes,  by  whose  industry  and 
savings  the  capita)  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  augmented.  This  duty, 
important  at  all  times,  appears  to  Your  Committee  to  be  still  more  so, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country;  for,  whilst  they  are 
desirous  of  correcting  the  mistaken  opinion,  that  the  depression  under 
which  our  Agriculture  now  labours,  is  either  exclusively  or  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  taxation,  they  cannot  disguise  from  themselves,  that 
the  weight  of  the  public  burthens  of  the  country,  their  nominal  amount 
remaining  the  same,  must  be  more  severely  felt,  in  proportion  as  the 
money-incomes  derived  from  trading,  farming,  and  manufacturing 
capital  and  industry,  are  diminished.  No  exertion,  therefore,  should 
be  omitted  to  endeavour  to  reduce  those  burthens,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  in  the  degree  in  which  such  incomes  may  have 
been  reduced  :  for,  in  considering  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  general  Bmouni;  and  real  pressure  of  taxation  have 
been  positively  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  improved  value  of 
our  currency.' — p.  45,  46. 

The  Committee  next  consider  the  prayer,  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  petitions,  for  protection  for  all  the  productions  of  agri- 
culture, equal  to  the  protection  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country. 

To  this  the  Committee  reply ;  first,  that  the  duty  by  which  the 
petitioners  wish  that  protection  to  be  extended,  would  be  prohi- 
bitory; and  therefore  that  the  principle,  if  acted  upon,  would  eo 
far  to  annihilate  commercial  intercourse  altogether.     Secondly, 

that 
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that  what  tlie  petitioners  8up)>08e  to  be  a  protecting  duty,  is  often, 
as  in  the  ca^e  of  glass,  a  financial  regulation  to  give  effect  to  the 
heavy  duty  of  excise  imposed  on  it  in  this  kingdom.  Tliirdly,  that 
these  protecting  duties,  as  to  our  considerable  manufiKtures,  with 
the  exception  of  silk,  are  in  fact  obsolete ;  our  own  superiority 
having  made  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  inapossible; 
and  lasdy,  by  an  argument  which  we  feel  so  diflScult  of  compre^ 
bensioui  that  we  shall  extract  it. 

'  There  exists  this  most  essential  difference  between  the  effect  of  pnn 
tection  given  to  the  manufacturer,  (even  if  he  did  not  enjoy,  from 
natural  causes,  a  preference  in  the  home  market,)  and  the  attempt  tii 
a  similar  protection  and  monopoly  to  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  that  in 
all  employment  of  capital,  either  in  trade  or  manufactures,  profits  are 
limited  by  competition.  If,  for  any  length  of  time,  or  from  any  cir^ 
cumstances,  profits  are  increased,  in  any  particular  branch,  above  the 
accustomed  average,  additional  .capital  seeks  employment  in  that  branch, 
and  profits  are  again  speedily  reduced  to  their  former  level.  This 
would  equally  be  the  case  if  the  demand  for  that  particular  article  v^ere 
doubied;  and  it  may  further  frequently  happen,  as  we  have  witnessed 
of  late  years,  (in  all  goods,  for  instance,  wrought  of  iron  and  cotton,) 
that,  owing  to  discoveries  in  mechanical  and  chemical  science,  and  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture,  an  immense  increase  of  consumption 
may  be  concomitant  with,  and  probably,  in  a  great  degree,  the  result 
of,  a  great  fall  in  price. 

'  The  same  principle,  it  is  true,  applies  to  the  capital  and  business  of 
the  farmer;  but  with  this  important  distinction,  that  the  price  of  corn, 
taken  for  any  series  of  years^  is  necessarily  regulated  by  the  expense  of 
production  upon  the  lands  which,  at  that  price,  make  no  return  beyond 
the  charge  of  raising  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  capital 
employed  upon  those  lands.  The  cultivator  of  such  lands,  for  the  time, 
is  upon  a  footing  with  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer;  but  if  the 
demand  for  corn  were  doubled  it  would  force  into  cultivation  poorer 
lands,  requiring  a  larger  capital  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  produce; 
the  price  of  that  produce  would  determine  the  price  of  the  whole,  or 
those  poorer  lands  could  not  be  maintained  in  cultivation ;  for  there 
cannot  permanently  be  two  rates  of  profit  in  the  same  occupation.  It 
is  sufficient  for  your  Committee  to  point  out  this  ground  of  difference, 
and  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  in  connection  with  the 
observations  which  they  have  already  submitted  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Report.*— p.  48, 49. 

We  think  that  the  argument  which  the  Committee  mean  to 
employ  is  this; — that  if  the  effect  of  the  monopoly  were,  by  con- 
fining the  operation  of  the  whole  demand  for  any  manufactured 
article  within  the  home  market,  to  make  it  more  intense  in  that 
market,  yet  that  the  influx  of  capital  into  that  manufacture,  which 
the  competition  of  capitalists  would  occasion,  would  create  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  supply,  and  prevent  the  price  from  rising; 

but 
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but  that  an  increased  demand  Jbr  corn  in  llie  home  market  must 
be  met  b^r  an  increase  of  supply,  raised  from  poorer  lands  ai  ii 
greater  eKpen!>e,  and,  on  [heir  priticiple,  lliat  tlie  corn  raided  at  the 
greatest  expense  regulates  the  price  of  the  whole,  occasioning,  as 
to  the  whole  cjuantity  raised,  an  increase  of  price. 

Without  attempting  to  separate  the  truth  and  falsehood,  whicli 
are  so  blended  in  the  last  argument,  we  \vill  mention  ai\  answer  to 
the  prajer  uf  the  petitioners,  which  appears  to  us  more  satisfactory 
than  any,  except  the  first,  of  those  used  by  the  Committee :  Jt  is, 
that,  supposing  the  protection  intended  to  be  afi'orded  to  one  branch 
of  our  manufacturing  industry  to  be  effecnipl.  it  can  be  ao  only  by 
being  injurious  to  another.  As  foreigners  \<,..'.  not  give  tis  their 
goods  for  nothing,  the  prohibition  uf  the  importation  of  foreign 
silk  is  a  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  those  articles  of  home 
production  which  must  have  been  exported  to  obtain  the  silk,  either 
m  direct  exchange,  or  in  exchange  for  the  bullion,  or  other  com- 
modities, for  which  the  silk  was  directly  exchanged.  And  as  all 
interference  renders  the  application  of  capital  less  profitable,  the 
general  result  of  our  protecting  duties  upon  our  manufacturers  must 
be  injurious— and  must  tend  to  diminish  their  power,  and  certainly 
not  tu  increase  their  obligation,  to  pay  more  for  their  subsistence. 

The  Committee  lastly  consider,  p.  50.  the  objections  of  the  peti- 
tioners against  the  warehousing  system  ; — 1st.  as  employing  in  the 
foreign,  capitals  which  would  be  emplojed  in  the  British,  corn- 
trade;  and  2dly,  as  depiessing  the  market,  by  the  notoriety  that  lai^e 
quantities  of  foreign  com  are  already  in  the  country  ready  to  be 
poured  in,  when  the  price  rises  to  80s.  The  Committee  answer, 
very  sensibly,  to  the  fiist  objection,  that  they  see  no  reason  for  snp- 
poting  either  that  the  cajMlal  engaged  in  the  foreign  corn-trade  is 
rarge,  or  that  any  [wrt  of  that  capital  is  withdrawn  from  the  British 
trade.  And  to  the  second,  that  whatever  depression  is  produced  by 
the  accumulation  in  English  warehouses,  would  be  produced  by  an 
accumulation  in  Dutch,  with  this  difFerence  only,  that  the  British 
grower  would  not  have  equally  accurate  information  to  guide  his 
proceedings.  And  they  add  that  the  correspondence  of  this  system 
with  our  general  practice,  the  security  it  affords  against  the  aggrit- 
vation  of  our  wants  by  foreign  states,  and  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  it  may  afford,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  not  abandoning 
it,  without  further  proof  of  its  prejudicial  effects  on  agriculture. 
They  add  that  the  supposition,  that  iC  has  afforded  a  means  fur  th^ 
A-audulent  introduction  of  foreign  com  into  home  consumption, 
appears  (except  to  an  inconsiderable,  ii'  any,  extent)  to  be  without 
foundation. 

This  is  the  last  topic  considered  by  the  Committee,  They  end 
their  Report  with  the  following  observations,  with  which,  as  they 
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express  .in  better  language  our  own  feelings  and  sentiments,  we, 
too,  shall  conclude : — 

'  Instead  of  expressing  doubts  with  respect  to  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  by  others,  it  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  to 
your  Committee,  to  have  been  enabled  to  conclude  their  labours  by 
pointing  out  some  immediate  measure  of  alleviation,  which  would  have 
been  effic^ious  at  once  to  mitigate  the  distress,  and  to  allay  the  alarm 
which  prevail  among  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  community. 

'  If  such  an  expedient  could  have  be^n  found,  even  in  a  temporary 
departure  from  any  sound  and  recognized  principle  of  general  policy  on 
this  subject,  or  in  any  modification  of  the  existing  law  which  could  now 
be  attempted,  they  might  have  been  disposed  to  submit  it  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  House ;  but  when,  after  a  long  and  anxious 
inquiry,  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  means,  which,  in  their 
estimation,  are  calculated  immediately  to  remove  the  present  pressure, 
they  know  too  well  their  own  duty  to  the  House,  and  feel  too  much 
respect  for  the  manly  character  of  that  class  of  the  community  whose 
difficulties  have  been  the  object  of  their  investigation,  either  to  attempt 
to  disguise  the  view  which  they  have  taken  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
those  difficulties,  or  to  recommend  that  specific  plan  of  relief  pointed 
out  by  the  suffering  parties,  which,  however  sanctioned  by  the  arguments 
and  prayer  of  their  Petitions,  appears  to  be  founded  in  delusion,  and 
likely  therefore  to  lead  only  to  disappointment. 

'  So  far  as  the  present  depression  in  the  markets  of  Agricultural  pro- 
duce is  the  effect  of  abundance  from  our  own  growth,  the  inconvenience 
arises  from  a  cause  which  no  legislative  provision  can  alleviate ;  so  far 
as  it  is  the  result  of  the  increased  value  of  our  money,  it  is  one  not 
peculiar  to  the  farmer,  but  which  has  been  and  still  is  experienced  by 
many  other  classes  of  society.* — p.  53. 

^The  difficulties,  great  as  they  are,  in  which  it  has  involved  the 
farming,  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the  country, 
roust  diminish  in  proportion  as  contracts,  prices,  and  labour,  adjust 
themselves  to  the  present  value  of  money.  That  this  change  is  now  in 
progress,  and  has  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  in 
evidence  before  your  Committee.  They  are  satisfied  that  it  will  con- 
tinue until  that  balance  is  restored,  which  will  afford  to  labour  its  due 
remuneration,  and  to  capital  its  fair  return.  And,  although  they  deeply 
lament  the  derangement  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  value  of  the  currency  have  occasioned  in  all  the  transactions  of  life, 
together  with  the  individual  loss  and  suffering  unavoidably  produced  by 
the  return  to  a  fixed  standard,  they  are  satisfied  that  this  was  the  only 
course  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  adopt,— as  well  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  a  derangement,  leading,  as  it  must  have  led, 
to  the  aggravation  of  those  losses  and  sufferings,  as  to  manifest  to  the 
world  the  inflexible  determination  of  this  country,  rigidly  to  adhere  to 
that  good  faith  of  which  the  moral  character  of  the  people  is  the  sure 
guardian,  and  which,  with  that  character,  has  placed  our  greatness  and 
our  power  upon  the  foundation,  hitherto  unshaken  amidst  all  our  vicis- 
situdes, of  public  credit  and  national  honour.' — p.  56. 

Art. 
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non. MjidemMSS.  emeiidavit,  Notnset  GlassaHiim  adjecit 
C.  J.  Blomfield,  S.  T.  B.  Coll.  SS.  Tri.i.  apud  Cant,  olim 
Socius.  Catitabrigia. 
'I^HE  author  of  the  drama  which  we  are  about  to  review,  was 
■'-  expressly  litted  for  the  country  and  the  age  iu  wbieH  he  lived; 
the  aplendour  and  the  great  events  of  which  seem  to  harmonize  with 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  genius.  He  liad  the  glory 
of  fighting  for  lila  country  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
Platsa — and  of  exhibiting  to  Wm  countrymen  the  Prometheus,  the 
Agamemnon,  and  the  Eumcnides.  He  may  be  considered,  with  his 
ntasier  Phrynichus,  as  the  father  of  the  tragic  drama  of  modem 
Europe  ;  for  thougli  Thespis  invented  llie  d.alogtie,  yet,  as  Hentley 
says,  '  all  his  plays  were  farcical  interludes  with  Bacchus  and  tlie 
Satyrs,  and  Phryniciius  and  ^schyhis  were  the  Introducers  of  real 
li"agedy.' 

Of  Phrynichus  a  very  few  lines  on!j  are  extant ;  two  preserved 
by  Athenteus,  one  in  the  argument  of  ^schylns's  Persa,  one  by 
Tzetzes  on  Lycophron,  and  an  ejiigram  in  Pint.  Symp.  Q.  viii,  yet 
the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  exciting  too  much  commise~ 
ration  by  his  play  of  the  MiAiJtou  'AXwMTif,  (a  fact  recorded  by  Strabo, 
Herodotns,  and  others,)  seems  to  speak  highly  in  favour  of  his 
tragic  powers.  Of  ^schjhis,  seven  tragedies  have  been  preserved; 
a  small  rejnnant  out  of  seventy-five,  according  to  the  anonymous 
author  of  his  life,  ninety  according  to  Suidas,  or  still  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  catalogues  of  Fabricius  and  Meursins;  but  yet 
enough  to  convince  us,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  of  all  the  tragic  poets 
that  ever  lived,  the  grealesi  master  of  [he  sublime  and  the  letrible, 
and  that  there  was  a  sort  of  colossal  grandeur  in  his  conceptions 
which  communicated  itself  to  his  diction.  The  wildest  and  most 
difficult  of  subjects,  which  poets  of  other  ages  and  countries  would 
have  shrunk  from  dramatizing,  seem  to  have  been  most  congenial  to 
his  taste,  and  to  have  afforded  the  fairest  field  for  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion. He  delighted  in  fabulous  monsters,  supernatural  beings,  and 
in  deepening  the  terror5  of  the  gloomiest  parts  of  ihe  pagan  supersti- 
tion, in  common  with  the  other  Irugedians  he  drew  largely  on  the 
ante-homeric  times  for  fables,  which,  though  containing  historical 
truth,  yet  from  their  autiquity  admitted  the  embellishment  of  poetical 
fiction.  Such,  among  others,  were  those  of  Phineus  and  the  Har- 
pies, the  Gorgons,  the  Heliades,  and  the  Cabiri;  that  of  Prome- 
theus, in  the  three  plays  of  nuppopoj,  Aw/toiTijs,  and  Ado^ievo;;  the 
two  on  the  subject  of  Sisyphus,  in  one  uf  which  he  was  described 
undergoing  his  punishment  in  the  infernal  regions;  and  the 
yoffTao-tB.asinguIar  piece,  in  which  Jove  was  introduced  wei^hig 
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the  souls  of  Achilles  and  MeronoDji  while  Thetis  and  Aurora  were 
pteacHng  for  their  respective  sons  before  his  throne.  We  may  also 
add  to  the  subjects  of  this  extraordinary  class^  the  Oriihyia,  which, 
though  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  his  plays,  is  inserted  in  the 
I'lst  by  Ruhnken,  from  a  MS.  Joannes  Siceiiota  cm  Herntogenes. 

The  Agamemnon,  it  appears,  was  acted  in  the  80tb  Olympiad  m 
the  Archonship  of  Philocles,*  an4  is  generally  coosiflefed  aa  the 
Anest  of  ^schylus's  plays.  Salmasius,  in  prselbl.  ad  UbruH»  de 
lingua  Heilenistica,  has  cited  it  as  a  specimen  of  classical  obscii* 
rity ;  yet  it  certainly  is  less  obscure  and  corrupt  than  the  Xoit^poi, 
or  the*Ixfri$e;,  the  latter  of  which  labours,  besides,  under  aodi- 
tioual  difficulties  from  the  usage  of  many  Doric  and  Sicilian 
phrases.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  general  preference  of  this  play 
may  be  found  in  the  character  of  Cassandra,  which  unites,^  m  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  powers  of  the  pathetic  and  sublime ;  another 
may  be  discovered  in  the  nature  of  the  plot,  which  has  more  variety 
and  perhaps  interest  than  others  from  the  same  hand.  But  the 
Greek  poets  were  so  fruitful  in  invention,  so  powerful  in  execution, 
the  Greek  audiences  so  refined  in  their  taste,  so  wrapt  up  in  the 
beauties  of  the  poetry,  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  ijtke  delineation  of 
character,  and  the  striking  and  affecting  portraiture  of  the  most 
powerful  passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  they  never  sought  (likei 
the  modem  stage)  to  excite  either  interest  or  curiosity  by  intricacy 
of  plot,  or  variety  of  incident. 

This  play  (an  imperfect  portion  of  which,  not  amounting  to 
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*  The  firchopship  of  Pbilocles  was  in  the  Sd  year  of  the  80th  Olymp.,  and  the  death 
of  JEschylus  is  fixed  by  the  Arundel  marbles  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Acbar. 
10.,  a  year  previous;  we  conceive  therefore  that  this  was  aTeproduction  of  tlie  play 
by  o(  ofA^  aIo^uXov:  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eumenides,  one  of 
the  four  plays  composing  the  Tetralogia  called  the  Orestia,  (and  consequently  the  re- 
maining three,)  was  acted  many  years  before,  when  the  author  was  resident  at  Athens ; 
and  indeed  was  the  main  cause  of  his  retirement  to  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace 
and  danger  which  he  incurred  by  the  accident  that  happened  at  its  representatioa, 
from  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  chorus  of  Furies. 

On  the  reproduction  of  the  Greek  tragedies  much  interesting  matter  may  be  seen  in 
Boeck*^  treatise  on  the  subject,  to  which  we.Hbeg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader ; 
he  will  there  find  man^  plausible  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Ipbigenia  in  Auiis  is 
a  rjfacciamento  by  the  nephew,  of  the  old  play  of  Euripides,  the  uncle. 

One  word  more.  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  it  was  the  practice  at 
Athens,  in  the  three  great  Bacchic  festivals,  for  each  contending  poet  to  produce  on  the 
stage,  not  one  single  piece  but  generally  three  or  four,  called  Trilogia  or  Tetralogia, 
each  play  being  a  continuation  or  sequel  of  the  preceding  one.  Thus  the  Orestia  con- 
tained the  four  plays  of  Agamemnon,  Choephorse,  Euraenides,  and  Proteus:  that  is, 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  tlie  murder  of  Clytasmnestra  by  her  son  hv  revenge,  and 
his  persecution  by  the  Furies.  Pretty  nmch  iu  the  manner  of  some  of  ^akspeare's  Histo- 
rical plays:  with  this  advantage  however  on  the  side  of  the  Greek  poets,  that  they 
preserved  the  unities,  and  yet  gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  story,  and  enforced  the  moral  lesson  more  strongly  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
final  result  An  objection  may  be  started  against  this  practice  on  account  qf  the  length 
of  the  exhibition ;  but  the  Athenians  were  insatiable  spectators,  and  their  patience  never 
seems  to  have  been  exhausted  except  by  dulness  and  mediocrity. 
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one-fiftli,  was  edited  hy  Aldus,  Robortelli  and  Tumebus)  was 
first  given  entire  in  llie  edition  of  Sleitliena,  from  Victorius's  Me* 
dicean  MS.  now  in  llie  Florentine  library.  It  appears  from  Dr. 
Blomfield's  Preface,  that  there  are  two  MSS.  in  that  library,  which 
contain  llie  Agamemnon  entire ;  the  one  in  question,  and  another, 
— &  collation  of  which  he  has  prefixed,  and  which,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, contains  some  remarkable  readings.  The  Venetian  MS,  is 
imperfect ;  and  we  think  the  learned  editor  offers  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  Robortelli  never  nsed  it. 

The  Agamemnon  has  exercised  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
several  eminent  persons  from  the  days  of  Victorius  and  Stephanus 
down  lo  the  present  time.  Of  those  it  will  be  sufHcient  to  mention 
the  leailicd  and  iudefatigable  Catiler,  Casatibon,  who  meditated  an 
edition  of  it,  Auratus,  Abreschius,  Stanley,  (to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  complete  and  valuable  edition,  and  who  has  intro- 
duced some  excellent  readings,)  Heath,  Hermann,  Scbutz,  who, 
though  he  might  be  guilty  of  oversights  and  interpolations  in  his 
test,  and  careless  and  scanty  in  his  notation  of  the  Varietas  Lec- 
tionis,  was  yet  the  introducer  of  some  very  judicious  readings ;  and, 
lastly,  Porson,  who,  though  he  did  nut  profess  lo  give  an  edition  of 
^Hchyliis,  yet  emended  the  text  in  several  places,  and  in  others 
placed  his  obelus  before  what  he  considered  doubtful  or  corrupt. 

The  present  editor  has  brought  a  vast  fund  of  learning  to  his 
task  ;  he  has  very  happily  illustrated  the  text  in  several  places,  and 
added  a  very  erudite  and  valuable  glossary.  We  could  indeed  have 
wished  he  had  been  a  little  more  sparing  in  his  alterations  of  the 
test,  and  in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  choral  measures.  We 
aliell,  in  the  proper  place,  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  opinion 
in  detail,  with  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  urbanity  that  so 
highly  distinguishes  this  eminent  schular.  But  before  we  enter  ou 
this  subject,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  an  imputation  contained  in 
the  preface  against  Stanley,  of  plagiarism  committed  .by  him  on  the 
MS.  notes  of  Casaubon.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  honour- 
able motives,  and  of  the  sincere  love  of  truth  which  actuated  the 
learned  editor  on  tlie  present  occasion,  and  we  admire  the  liberali^ 
with  which  he  submits  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  literal^ 
world.     His  statement  is  as  follows; 

'  Casauboni  conjecturas,  quas  passim  memoraiitur,  ex  margine  liliri 
cujusdaoi  in  bibliotheca  regis  Gallorum  adservati  desumtas,  Need- 
bamio  transmisit  Joannes  Ue  Buri^^ny.  Sic  deseribilur  a.  Vauvillerio  : 
".2E«A_v/i-i^n">fm«on,cum  Isaaei  Casauboni  fnterpretaiionc inlerlineari. 
Accedunt  ejusdem  nutae  et  observalioues  eruditiasimK.  Is  codes  ipsius 
Casauboni  mauu  anno  l6lO.  exaratus,  jam  diu  furto  ablatus  e  biblio- 
theca regitt,  tandem  anno  I7'i9-  *r«  'eg'"  rcdemlua  est."  Vauvillerlus 
■utem  jure  niirnlur  piudigiosum  rnultis  ]li  locis  contiensuin  iiiler  Casau- 
bonum  et  Stuiileium,  de  quo  ipse  lector  ex  adnolat'une  nostra  judi care 
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potent.  £t  is  auidem  talis  est»  ut  yel  StaDleiom  hooc  libnun  coinpi- 
Jasse,  vel  hujus  Jibri  scriptorem,  quisq^is  deroum  fuerit,  emendationes 
Stanleianas  in  sues  usus  convertisse,  etiam  atque  etiam  adfirmare  au- 
deam.  Jam  vero,  quuro  Eoissonadus,  vir  judicii  in  hujasmodi  rebus 
probe  exercitati,  tradal  scripturaro  biijus  codicis  esse  dupliceniy  utram- 
que  autem  videri  antiquiorem  anno  lo63.  quo  publica  facta  est  Stan- 
leiana  editio ;  cetcros  nescio,  ego  certe  in  ea  opinione  persto,  quam 
annis  abhinc  aliquot  caute  proposui,  non,  ita  roe  Deus  aroet,  calumni- 
andi  studio  aut  invidia,  sed  puro  ac  simplice  veritatts  amore  impulsus. 
Alia  argumenta  baud  sane  levia,  quibus  banc  opinionem  stabilire  pos- 
sero,  in  medium  proferre  supersedeo,  quum  nibil  magis  absit,  quam  ut 
Stnnleio  meritos  honores,  bserentemque  capiti  multa  cum  laude  coro- 
nam  detrahere  velim/ — p.  vi — viii. 

The  summary  of  the  statement  is,  that  the  M  S.  of  Casaubon  was 
stolen  from  the  Royal  library  of  Paris,  was  missing  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  was  not  returned  till  long  after  the  publication  of 
iE^chylus  by  Stanley.  So  far  goes  the  external  evidence;  nor  has 
any  thing  been  adduced  to  bring  the  book  into  the  possession  of 
Stanley.  The  matter,  therefore,  beyond  this,. rests  on  the  internal 
evidence,  and  on  the  singular  coincidence  of  Stanley's  conjectures 
with  those  of  Casaubon.  See  lines  208.  277-  647.  790.  921. 
1070.  1091-  1232.  1585.  Such  a  coincidence  would>  in  genera/, 
be  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  convict  one  of  the  parties  of  plagia- 
rism ;  but  we  should  consider  the  peculiarities  of  this  branch  of 
authorship,  and  remember  that  the  two  persons  had. exactly  the 
same  data  to  go  on,  the  same  corruptions  to  deal  with,  the  same 
vestiges  of  words  and  letters  to  insist  upon. 

Some  conjectural  emendations  are  so  apt,  discover  so  much 
vigour  of  intellect  and  happiness  of  invention,  that  a  casual  coin- 
cidence would  be  next  to  impossible.  If,  indeed,  these  conjectures 
had  resembled  those  of  Bentley  on  Julius  Pollux  in  his  letter  to 
Hemsterhusius ;,  if  they  had  been  like  the  emendation  on  the  epi- 
gram of  Dioscorides  in  vain  attempted  by  Stanley — vo^o-ifta  era 
;^0eja{a;(vso(r|xiXcur0e);  or  on  that  passage  of  Plutarch  in  the  epistle 
to  Mill,  Agfjiovtav  xaXelaSon  fiepowiv (xaXel  Befiegao^iv);  or,  to  come  to 
our  author,  if  they  had  been  like  that  of  Porson  on  a  line  in  this 
very  play  hotrUreo  yavsi  (1362),  or  that  of  the  same  critic  on  Hip- 
polytus  79«*'0(roi^  Maxrov  jW'i^v  (ofij),  in  support  of  which  he  pro- 
duces a  vast  stock  of  philological  demonstration ;  or  that  beautiful 
one  in  Electra  181,  daxgva-i  y^sitjn  (%o^sJco);  or  that  on  Ion  apud 
Plut.  de  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  'E^^Adgy  ijficvy  xai  rot  r,[Mov  r§ofos 
(e^rj\$ev  if  jutovij  re  ku)  tXtjijloov  rgofo$) ; — if,  we  repeat,  they  had  been 
of  this  nature,  the  question  would  have  been  decided  at  once.  -  But 
in  the  passages  above  enumerated,  where  the  two  critics  coincide, 
their  conjectures  upon  examination  appear  to  us  to  be  at  once  so 
obvious,  so  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  one,  that  we  arc  far 
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from  tbinking  the  coincidence  might  nol  have  been  accidental  :* 
tbe^  may  (and  we  cannot  admit  more)  afford  subject  of  suspicion, 
but  are  by  no  means  conclusive  without  further  and  stronger  evi- 
dence. 

We  shall  now  proceed  willi  our  observations  on  the  text. 

Line  10,  avBgifSouXov  e'XTrtfov.]  We  agree  altogether  wilb  Dr. 
Blomfield  in  bis  interpretation  of  avSga^auAnf,  and  cannot  but  wonder 
that  Stanley  should  have  rendered  it  '  viro  insidiaiUem,'  whicb 
would  have  been  avB^sx/SooXo;,  if  such  a  word  were  admissible. 
rumixoSouXoos  Ts  fiijTiSas  ipqevrnv  ill  the  Choephorae  gives  the  exact 
counterpart  of  this  word;  'Av£^f^gl(Iv,  yuvaixa^qoiv  have  the  same 
meaning.  See  Dr.  Blomfield's  Glossary  for  the  former;  and  Eur. 
apud  Stob.  111.  for   the   latter;   Twaixi^puiv  yap  $vij.hi,  oux  avSpa; 

When  Dr.  Blomfield  recalled  the  reading  of  Robortelli  and  the 
MS.  Venet.  eKwi^ov,  which  we  conceive  to  be  corrupt,  he  should, 
we  think,  have  given  us  some  authority  for  this  usage  of  the  par- 
ticiple iXiti^iiii  put  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been  the  aci/ective  rJeKirii. 
The  active  participle  governs  something,  requires  something  after 
it,  either  infinitive,  accusative,  or  sentence  expressing  the  subject 
of  the  hope.  Thus  Soph.  Trach.  III.  Au'trravov  eAw/fouo-av  nlo-av. 
..^ilsch.  Cho.  537.  'Akoj  Tojj^aiiav  sXiria-uirst  wij/iarwv.  Besides  in  a 
periphrasis,  such  as  Fuvaixo;  ieea§,  the  accumulation  of  two  epithets 
(avSpo'^Du^DV,  and  tKwi^ot)  strikes  us  as  neither  elegant,  nor  idiomali- 
cal  Greek  :  Homer  would  say  Up^  I5  'AXxivooio,  but  not  Ufnj'  ^s 
'AAxikooio  SeieyjAevi),  and  the  reading  iX'ttl^av  is  directly  in  the  teelh 
of  the  learned  and  judicious  note  of  Porson  on  Hec.  29^.  to  which 
we  refer,  as  well  as  to  the  passage  in  the  text  of  Euripides,  ^/aov 
yijitiiiy,  a  periphrasis  of  Ulysses,  which  is  followed  by  ehidtt,  not 
ihS^y.  We  hardly  need  explain  our  conception  of  the  passage  as 
it  stood  before  Dr.  Blomfield's  alteration,  viz.  that  iX?ri'^£u  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  yofil^w,  as  it  is  very  commonly.  Eur.  Ion.  348. 
&^pa;  iT(pe  rov  Sucfr»|vov  ihiii^n  Klatyeh:    Eur.  tlipp.  97-  'H  x«v  Seoliri 

V.  1 3.  Efxqv]     This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  we  are  sorry 

*  yVe  may  Imre  upportundjr  ctle  llie  words  of  IScnllej,  on  Phelaris  S33. 

•  Though  Ihe  tiiisforlune  ia  Ibat  riirAirCK  wc  niusi  reud  it  there  AtSitK,  as  ii  la  plain 
from  HemdalDa,  Stiaiio  aiid  allien.  I  had  corrected  ttiis  uhcn  I  kiiex'  not  anv  other 
bad  doue  it.  But  it  was  well  for  me  (hat  before  I  printed  it  I  lit  un  Mcunius'i  Fortuna 
Attica,  »bere  I  found  the  snine  currection.  Fur  if  Mr.  BojJe  bad  met  with  the  rame 
pasaagei  when  iieit  be  appean  in  print,  T  lind  been  branded  B>  B  ptagiarf.  And  jet,  I 
du  nut  believe  lliai  tVIeutiius  wai  a  plagiary,  thoogli  I  find  ihul  long  before  hli  time  litis 
*er;  lame  emendation,  and  b;  the  sAnia  proaO>,  wai  made  b;  Brodn'us,  in  hii  imiei 
upon  Anlhol.  Epigram.  For  a  man  wiiuld  have  verj  hard  measure,  if,  becanse  aiiolber 
wliomhe  knew  nut  of,  had  lit  upon  tlie  same  Ibouijht.be  mutt  belrsduced  aaa  plagiarj>, 
though  it  appear  from  ibe  rest  of  hi«  petforniaii 

■u)  IhHt  he  >yua  very  able  10  do  tbut  loo  withaul 
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to  see  distarbed.  The  substitution  of  rtfrf  for  y^  destroys  the 
Atticism  of  the  construction,  and  reduces  it  more  to  the  level  of 
common  language.  The  force  and  propriety  of  the  particle  yotp 
are  pointed  out  by  the  preceding  6vilpoig  dx  nrio-xovoufxivijy.  Far 
from  objecting  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the  sentence,  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  peculiarity  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  dramatic  soli- 
loquy in  general,  and  consonant  to  the  usages  of  Attic  writers  in 
particular.  No  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Blomfield  (see  his  note 
on  V.  629.)  that  the  Attics  indulged  frequently  in  unfinished  sen- 
tences, and  that  even  their  solecisms  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
remark  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  Eust.  II.  179*  Bentley  on 
Phal.  318.  Lesbonax  ed.  Valck.  Homer,  Plato,  Thucydides, 
and  the  dramatic  writers,  (see  Eur.  Hipp.  23.)  abound  in  them — 
ajbrtiorit  why  should  we  be  here  offended  with  an  tinfinished  se» 
tence  in  the  passage  before  us  ? 

V.  43,  Tift^j  o^vpov — Dr.  Blomfield  says,  '  'ArpeiSay  Rob. 
recentiores.  Dorismos  ex  anapaestis  rejeci.'  We  regret  that  he 
did  eject  the  Dorisms  of  'Arpsi$ay  yiXioy«t;ray,  and  apooy&vx  as 
to  apooyrig  xfleraxap^o/xfvi)^,  Siaxvaioftevi}^,  he  has  on  his  side  the 
authority  of  all  the  books.  We  look  upon  Porson's  method"^ 
be  the  most  safe.  Hec.  100.  '  In  Anapaestis  neque  semper 
neque  nunquam  Dorica  dialccto  utuntur  Tragici.  Ubi  igiturin 
communi  forma  MSS.  consentiuut,  communem  formam  retinuii; 
ubi  codex  unus  et  alter  Dorismum  habet,  Dorismum  restituu' 
The  argument  arising  from  the  fluctuation  of  MSS.  appears  to  us 
rather  aga'nst  Mr.  Blomfield  ;->-the  probability  is  that  the  copyists 
frequently  substituted  the  common  form,  to  the  prejudice  of"^  the 
uncommon  or  Doric.  Several  words,  such  as  TAa/xwy,  ftanjp, 
dv(rroLvo$,  sfjA^  yevolfji^avj  plural  genitives  of  the  first  declension,  such 
as  'ArpeiSav,  'Epsp^detSav,  the  feminine  participles,  as  aTeXauvojxeva, 
foivKra-oiLivoLVy  occur  most  commonly  in  the  Doric  form.  Th. 
Blomfield  surely  would  not,  in  Polyxena's  lamentations .  in  the 
Hecuba,  read  2ff  fiev  eS  fMJrep  ^vaTY^vt  Slov  for  Se  /xsv  £  [ASrep 
IvtTTOLve  filov,  or  SutmjvoTOTijj  fjLrjrepos  for  ^v(rTotvoT€troi$  jxaTepoj- 

V.  48.  TfOfTOv  aiywnoov. — Dr,  Blomfield  has  done  well  in  not 
admitting  eKTraykoig,  his  own  conjecture,  into  the  text,  a  reading 
which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  deprive  the  passage  of  its 
beauty,  and  substitute  a  common-place  epithet  for  one  highly  ap- 
propriate and  descriptive  of  the  scenery.  We  understand  Ix^roJ/ojj 
not,  with  the  Scholiast, '  as  a  figure  of  speech  called  enallage'  (Uov 
W  ffiwffTv  eKveLlloov  fraldoov):  but  literally,  viz.  '  the  solitary  remote 
mourning  of  the  birds,  their  mourning  in  unfrequented  places  far 
from  the  path  of  man,  zchere  their  nests  zvere  built.'  In  line  55 
we  decidedly  object  to  Musgrave's  proposed  reading  of  Trfyov  for 
IIovov,  as  we  did  to  iKvoiyXots,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  would 

take 
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lake  from  llie  figurativenegB  of  tlie  poetry  and  ihe  splendour  of 
ihe  passage.  Uivov  oAeo-ii'ljf  is  absurdly  understood  by  Potter 
and  others,  as  equivalent  to  the  English  expression  '  losing  their 
pains,'  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  epithet  SffivioT^'pi].  It 
evidently  means,  by  a  bold  figure,  what  would  be  expressed  in 
common  Greek  thus,  Sxhavrts  touj  o(j7aAi;(0U5  1^'  olf  Tnrcvigx^Tf; 
ihv.  Euripides  Here.  F.  l()3i}-  has  sn  exactly  parallel  passage: 
'O  ^w;  Tif  opvii  aTrlepDV  xaTCt<rr£vaiv  'QBVva  tskvoiv,  that  is,  rixva  aifltpu 
Sr  S  nSivcif  T.  I.  Spenser,  whether  from  imitation,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  coincidence  of  poetical  sentiment,  elegantly  uses 
the  same  figure,  is  speaking  of  a  hind  deprived  of  her  young. 
'  Right  sorrowfully  mnurning  her  bereaved  cares.' 
V.  69.  BCTupaiv  Upiav.  On  this  passage  numerous  conjectures 
have  been  indulged  by  Tumebus,  Casaubon,  and  Schutz.  Dr. 
Ulomtield  says  '  locua  difticillimus.'  But  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
temples  and  rites  in  G  reece,  how  can  we  say  what  temples  or  forms 
of  worship  the  poet  hud  in  view  on  the  present  occasion  ?  The 
sense  of  the  context  naturally  leads  us  to  the  temples  of  some  stem 
and  unrelenting  divinities.  We  must  give  the  author  credit  for 
understanding  what  he  vcrote,  and  for  the  propriety  of  his  epithets ; 
his  general  meaning  is  clear  :  at  any  rate,  it  would  appear  more 
safe  to  acquiesce  in  a  stale  of  doubtful  information,  than,  upon  the 
negative  evidence  of  Dr.  Bloinfield's  Glossary,  to  re-write  such  a 
passage  as  this,  where  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  so  familiar  on  tlie 
Greek  theatre,  is  rendered  still  more  awful  and  impressive  by  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  poetry. 

We  see  no  reason  for  Schutz's  alteration  of  iroXeiSaiy  into 
IviAei'^iuv  ;  vt!a\e'i^iav  is  the  more  ancient  and  poetic  compound : 
{nrtmivoiv  occurs  in  the  fragments  of  the  old  and  genuine  Anacreon. 
Dr.  Blomfield's  attempt  at  emendation  in  the  Addenda  does  not 
strike  us  as  very  happy,  because  the  nominative  which  at  present 
runs  dirough  the  sentence,  contained  in  and  carried  on  through  the 
several  participles  regularly  and  uniformly  hy  the  common  link  dStc 
between  each,  is,  in  the  proposed  alteration,  dropt  abruptly,  tbe 
harmony  of  the  construction  lost,  and  the  sentence  left  in  a  state  of 
dislocation. 

V.  105.  Tsiflcu  fioXiay.  Dr.  Blomfield  has  very  happily  ex- 
plained this  passage  without  any  alteration,  except  of  stops  and 
accents. 

The  choral  measures  of  ffischylus,  which  were  much  confused 
in  the  early  editions  of  Aldus,  Roborlellus  and  Tumebus,  were  re- 
duced into  order  by  Canter,  who  has  been  generally  followed  by 
Stanley  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  which  last  we  conceive  to  be  the 
standard  authority,  from  which  we  are  by  no  means  lightly  disposed 
to  deviate :  thougli  we  admit  that  Dr.  lilomfield  has  very  happily 

done 
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done  80  here  by  reducing  the  latter  strophes  and  antistrophes  of 
this  chorus  into  order,  beginning  at  v.  2 11 .  But  we  must  proceed 
regolarlj. — ^The  advantage  of  Dr.  Blomfield*s,  or  rather  of  Dr. 
Burner's  disposition  of  the  tirst  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  this 
chorus,  (which  indeed  is  but  slightly  altered  from  the  Glasgow 
edition,)  is  the  producing  a  greater  number  of  dactylics,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  uniformity  of  metre :  still,  however,  since  all 
the  verses,  as  they  stand  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  are  of  a  known 
and  acknowledged  metre,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  sup- 
posed advantage  be  not  dearly  purchased  by  dividing  the  words 
'A;^ai-«)y  and  7-xra^,  which  produces  a  bad  effect  to  our  ear. 

V.  117-  jSo<rx^jMvoi  Aay/vav.  We  were  surprized  at  seeing  the 
old  reading  of  Aldus,  Kob.  et  Turn,  epixvfjuxra  restored,  together 
with  ^ipfMCTo,  from  one  of  the  Medicean  MS3.  Our  objection  is 
not  to  fp<xuftara,  though  a  rare  form,  as  axu/xaro^  occurs  in  Eiu*. 
apud  Poll,  but  to  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  which  in  the 
present  edition  reduces  itsel  f  to  an  absurdity.  N either  Dr.  Blomfield 
nor  Dr.  Butler,  who  would  here  read  Xayl^av^  seems  to  have 
caught  the  meaning  of  XaylvoLv  yivvav,  which  is  the  hare  itself,  so 
called  by  a  figure  too  common  to  require  illustration.  If  this  wa^ 
not  sufficiently  plain  in  itself,  it  is  put  beyond  all  question,  by 
^Kot^ivra  >j)Kr^la)v  Spo/xcov,  '  overtaken  in  her  last  course.'  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Blomfield's  reading  and  interpretation,  however,  this 
would  be  predicated  of  the  unborn  foetus.  How  could  what  was 
not  born  be  said  to  nm  its  lasi  course,  (implying  that  it  had  often 
run  before,)  or  how,  indeed,  to  run  at  all  ?  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  the  hare — pursued,  overtaken  and  devoured  :  the  pregnancy  of 
the  animal  is  introduced  only  as  an  additional  circumstance,  a  de- 
scriptive peculiarity,  aggravating  compassion  and  typifying  the 
events  to  come.  Tlie  error  lies  in  the  introduction  of  fspfjMray 
which  is  entirely  his  own  ;  besides,  hpixviLarot  means  pregnant  and 
fruitful  to  a  great  degree,  not,  as  the  glossary  has  it,  *  ad  magnum 
fmmerum  in  utero  concepta  ,*'  coupled,  therefore,  with  fspfjLarot,  it 
can  have  no  intelligible  force  or  propriety.  BXaSivrec,  according  to 
the  rule  of  periphrasis  noticed  above,  is  in  the  proper  gender,  re- 
ferring to  Kcxydiv, 

124.  aypsi,  Mr.  Elmsley  and  Dr.  Blomfield,  against  the  au- 
thority of  all  editions  and  MSS.  substitute  aipii  for  aypsT,  though 
they  allow  the  latter  to  be  an  ancient  and  unexceptionable  word, 
occurring  in  Archilochus,  a^pud  Allien,  xi.  483.  And  why  ? — be- 
cause Herodotus,  a  prose  writer,  uses  the  common  word  alpsT,  and 
Sophocles  also  in  a  plain  passage  in  the  dialogue  :  But  we  cannot 
see  why,  because  these  writers  choose  to  express  themselves  in 
ordinary  language  as  their  subject  required^  ^schylus  may  not  be 

allowed 
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allowed  to  put  a  bnlrl,  metapliorical  and  somewhat  anliqiiuteil 
|)hraseiii  the  nioutli  o("a  propliel. 

129.  Mq'  Tii  aya.  Dr.  Uloiiitield  higenioiisly  and,  we  lliiiik, 
happily'  reads  aya  for  ^to;  {Dt.  Jiurnev  liad  |iropo8ed  a<ra.)  His 
afiyii  for  apy'ia;  la   vet  more  fortunate.      We  aee,  Imwever,  110 

.reason  for  preferring  orpaTcuSw  to  alpnTiviiv.  Eiir.  Plioen.  614. 
in-eoTpaTiu/iEvoo.  Find.  Pjlli.  I.  98.  'EoTfJaTjJSij.  Apolluniua  Rho- 
dius  indeed  uses  rrpaTiimlo. 

137.  143.  Aigia  fttw — \Vc  do  not  quite  comprehend  Dr.  Blom- 
field'a  punctuation  and  interpretation  of  lliis  passage,  nor  conceive 
liow  Calcbus's  speech  can  recommence  at  Afjia  fiev,  or,  in  lliat  case, 
how  be  would  understand  ahil,  which  he  leaves  in  the  text.  The 
difticuUy  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  smnll  space  of  two  letters  (si), 
and  for  aiTsi  we  would  read  aWii,  from  Hesycliius,  who  explains  it 
by  the  word  oTrk^pairoi/ :  conseqiienlly  aWfi  fu'/iSoAa Mould  mean  (he 
ufifulfi/led  signs  orsi/mbols.  If  we  leject  o-Tpoufltuv,  we  should  read 
TuJvSs  from  the  rmv  in  the  Med.  MS.  Dr.  Blomlielil  has  obelized 
the  word  ieTrloi;  which  Stephens  introduced  from  conjecture,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  subsequent  editions,  and  which  now  appears 
to  be  the  reading  of  the  Med.  MS.  Whether  we  adopt  the  Scbo- 
liast's  interpretation  of  it,  a  ft^  £uvapevof  tj  p.i]Tpj  ETso-flai,  or  the 
'  nondum  I'olaliHbus'  of  Stanley,  (which  would  be  a  figure  resem- 
bling the  n^i^vo;  xu'oiy  above,  jii  this  drama  and  in  the  Prometheus,) 
Dr.  Blomfield  must  allow  us  to  observe  that  the  charge  of  ab- 
surdity wbicb  he  bas  brought  against  the  old  Scholiast,  Schutz  and 
Dr.  Butler,  for  adopting  the  former  signification,  is  wholly  founded 

.  upon  a  til  is  concept  ion  of  the  meaning  of  A^dVdi.  His  worda 
are,  '  Vis  opus  est  ut  pluribus  oslendam  qu^m  absurde  diceretur 
fatus  in  utetv  talens  ewtirScti  roig  yayeuai  fii]  Buvoftevot .'  But  Af  oVoi 
are  the  young  lions  bom.  Etyni.  Mag.  'Epa-ai  a!  h  eapi  ■yevvriSeia-ai 
al  an'oAo!  xal  TiKeites  vtai.  Kal  AIir^^uAOf  ev  'AyajiSfnovi  raiif 
irxu^voii;  Toji'  XiowaJv  Efoo-Duj  x£«>,ijKa.  So  also  the  Scholiast. 
AoaVoitri,  To7;  vsayvol; : — As  the  matter  stands,  we  fluctuate  between 
anr7oi(  the  reading  of  the  Med.  MS.  and  the  editions  from  Ste- 

-  pheiu  downwards,  and  etifisrioi;  the  reading  of  Aldus,  Kobortellus, 
Tumebus  and  ihe  Med.  *,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Heajchius, 
(seethe  word,)  who  explains  it  Sdvoi;  i(r;^upoT;,  and  cites  the  npaJTiips 
of  ^schylus,  and  obxIoi;  which  would  be  an  obvious  conjecture. 

I4't.  'Iqioy.  'lifiai  is,  as  Dr.  Bloniheld  properly  observes,  of 
JEgyptian  origin ;  indeed  1^,  the  solemn  invocation  in  sacrilice,  is 
evidently  the  IT  or  Jah  of  tlie  Hebrews. 

211.  'EieI  5"  avayxris.  The  confusion  in  the  strophes  and  anli- 
strophes  from  this  to  the  end  of  the  chorus,  (which  has  been  so 
,  happily  rectified  by  Mr.  HInisley,  whom  Dr.  Blomllcid  has  fol- 

-  Jovfcd,)  probobly  arose  from  the  correspond ciice  of  the  two  lines. 
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fp«rfy  tf  ii^(Hif  8lc.  and  ^Uim  x^f^P^f  &€•  wkh  the  Snk  two  of 
the  strophe ;  so  that  they  were  made  toe  two  first  of  the  antistrophe 
instead  of  Air^^^  $1  xo),  &c.  as  now  arranged.  Though  we  readily 
admit  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  and  the  right  placing  of  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  we  must  yet  express  our  dissent  from  the 
manner  in  which  certain  of  the  lines  have  been  distributed,  begin- 
ning with  £17 — 

UfurowifAnt'  SrXa  I'  out  Ovriip  yttMtn, 

The  greatest  caution  is  required  from  those  who  meddle  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  chorus:  no  line  should  be  introduced,  un- 
less, as  Porson  has  observed,  it  be  of  a  well  known  and  acknow* 
ledged  metre,  and  for  satisfactory  reasons.  The  line  in  question  is 
at  once  anomalous,  harsh  and  dissonant;* — two  cretic  feet  and  an 
ithyphallic!  where  will  its  fellow  be  found  in  .Xscbylus? 

Tlie  next  line, 

is,  as  a  choriambic,  inadmissible,  and  as  an  antispastic,  we  believe, 
without  example.  In  a  word,  we  protest  against  both  as  down- 
right prose.  The  same  objection  lies  against  2£6  and  227  of  the 
antistrophe.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  till  we  see  instances  of 
such  lines  from  the  dramatic  writers,  or  from  Pindar,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  consider  them  as  altogether  inadmissible  and  barba- 
rous. There  is  also  a  great  violence  in  separating  yevMcn  from 
tx^ocrpof,  where  the  pause  of  the  sense  naturally  falls;  and  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  very  careful  in  arranging  the  pauses  of 
their  verses  in  lyrical  compositions  according  to  the  sense.  We 
are  glad  on  this  occasion  to  quote  the  words  of  the  learned  Her- 
mannus. 

*  Vers  sunt  et  genuinae  versuum  distribuendorum  causae.  In  quibus 
prime  loco  commenioranda  interpunctio  est,  orationisque  terminatio. 
Quae  etsi  non  magtiam  habent  vinl  in  fiuibus  atque  initiis  versuuni  in- 
veniendis,  baud  tamen  spernenda  est  eorum  admonitio.  Saspissiifle 
enim,  ut  par  est,  ubi  versus  et  numeri  terminantur,  ibi  ctiam  orationis 
aliqua  incisio  et  pausa  fit.  Neque  enim  sine  quadam  molestia,  ubi 
numeri  ulterius  progrediuntur,  finiri  oratio  potest,  nee  contrk  quum  de- 
sinunt  numeri,  rect^  continuabitur  orationis  circuitus.' — Comment,  de 
Metris  Find. 

We  would  propose  to  arrange  them  thus: 

The  first  line  is  well  known,  resembling  ^jx^vo^  cog  sx\ekonrs, 
^sch.  PersaB;  or  <I>ao-|u,«  Sojfi  8djLt«y  avaaasiv  in  this  play.  The  se- 
cond is  equally  so,  being  a  dimeter  choriambic,  as  ^sch.  Choeph. 
Av6<pot  Ku\67rhv<ri  Ufxov$.     The  third  is  a  choriambic  trimeter  cata- 

lectic 


kctlc  (oidy  with  an  iambic  sjzygy  for  a  pure  ehorian^us^and  re- 
sembles this  line  of  Anacreon  in  Hephaestion:   AaxpvoiHrcrav  t/ 
If  Ixijerey  atixft^oiv.     Of  course  we  read  m  the  antUtrophe^ 

Ts  frequently  commences  the  line,  Pind.  Pytk.  ^r.  154.  &  'Afjxa-* 
TijXaraf  <rof  o^.     Pyth.  ix.  22.  T»  Wfiov  ft»;^dwri  jcovpec. 

We  should  readily  adopt  Dr.  Blomfieldfs  interpretation  of  to- 
irairroroKfi,ov  ^pov&iv  fLsriyvoD,  bad  we  ever  known  ftereyveo  used  in  the 
sense  of  destruU,  but  we  have  always  found  it  wtth  a  different 
meaning.  Eur.  Med.  63«  Mereyvajv  xa)  xa  ^poVt'  «^|xsya.  Soph. 
Phil.  1270,  Qoxoov  Iveo-Ti-  xal  iLerotyvmoii  tpolP^iv.     Thucydides  I.  'Ev 

There  is  a  sort  of  awkwardness^  too;^  we  thinks  in  the  position  of 
yeig;  it  usually  follows  earlier  in  a  sentence.  We  understand,  the 
passage  as  it  stands,  thus,  (6  vsg  sub.)  /SporoTs  iieriyvco  ^povsiv  to 
fli-avTOToXftov,  *  mortal  men  repent  of  their  audaciousness-,* 

227.  ^i^\oiKav  yunLTOL^x^*  This  expression  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  one  in  the  Psalms :  '  Set  a  watch  on  my  lips.^  Lu- 
cian  applies  a  similar  metaphor  to  the  ears.  'AxpiS^  Qvpeopov  rov 
AoyicTftov  To7$  Xsyojxevoi^. 

<^iKov  rfir6a''/F0p^09 1 t/woT/xoy  r*. 

We  object  to  the  disposition  of  these  three  lines,  of  which,  we 
believe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  example  :  to  us  they 
appear  rather  constructed  by  the  finger  than  by  the  ear.     The 

Sause,  or  end  of  the  verse,  which  is  beautiful  at  ifj^ski/ev,  is  cfntirely 
eslroyed  by  putting  that  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  immeasur- 
ilble  long  line  of  a  dochmiac  and  two  antispastuses.  We  would  read 
tbem  thus : 

BvTPccTri^vq  iut\'^t9 : 
Aypa  o  arav^tnoq  etvdet 
HotTfo^  (piXov  rpir6a'7royio9 
'EvfFolfM»  T*  tblava  (piXu^  irifAa, 

ANTISTROPIIE. 
To^oj'  y«g  S|«  ffvp' 
opOpoy  avTMi'  vtXoiTo 
A  ot/y  r»v)  rovrotap  tvir^a^' 
»?,  iq  Of Af»  ro^  okyyfT^v 

As  frequently  commences  a  verse  with  the  lyric  poets.  Pind.  Pyth. 
I.  6l.  65. 

Those 
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Those  who  compare  our  disposition  oi^  the  above  lines  with  that 
in  the  Glasgow  edition,  will  see  that  that  the  change  is  much  less 
violent ;  at  any  rate  the  line  svrgoifriiovf  ^eA\^sy  with  its  beautiful 
pause,  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  perfectly  JEschylean  as  S/x^vo;  £g 
iKkiXoiTre,  cited  above.  'Ayva  ^  arivfooros  au^a  is  an  iambic  and 
trochaic  syzygy,  a  very  common  verse,  like  this  in  Sept.  contra 
Theb.  AojtMuv  i^aj^  ot^oo  lie  a^ou^.  Ilarpo;  ^/Aov  rpiTOcnr^vSoy,  au-' 
tispastic  dim.  acat.  see  Hermannus  de  Metris,  and  the  line  cited 
in  Hephaestion — •''O^ovri  o-xuAflcxoxrovc^. 

The  last  line  is  a  Sapphic  or  Pindaric,  like  XpwrolailaXTW^  o-ro- 
ft/oMTi  TfeoAou;. — Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  £]9>  Pindar  has  the  like  amongst 
the  variety  of  his  aaynarteta^  though  he  more  frequently  continues 
the  dactyls  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  does  not  recur,  as  is  done  in 
this  line,  to  the  trochees.     See  Pyth.  ix. 

^Aytf  iwirtvrav  No/xaltfy  ^'  ojx»^oy. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  these  three  lines  (235,  6.  and  7y 
Dr.  Blomfield  is  perfectly  correct,  and  Pauw  and  Hehnann  egre- 
giously  mistaken.  The  tense  IrijUr^  evidently .  implies  the  conti- 
nuity of  an  action  incomplete,  and  refers  to  what  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  her  father's  house,  viz.  singing  and  (literally  in  the 
Greek  idiom)  doing  honour  to. the  days  or  life  of  her  father,  (^w- 
glice,  she  was  the  delight  of  his  life,)  and  not,  as  Hermann  says,  to 
one  particular  act  of  self-devotion  at  the  altar,  which  would  re- 
quire another  tense.  AlcJv  is  the  life  or  state  of  living  of  Agamem- 
non as  it  occurs  in  Pind.  Ol.  i.  AloSv  r  ifeire  fiiga-ifAog  and  Almv  S* 
cur^aXr}^ — Oux  eysvr*  ovr  A«ax/5a  iroipot,  IlijXei.  ilie  poet  is  beau- 
tifully contrasting  the  present  situation  of  Iphigenia  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  with  her  former  happiness  in  her  father's  palace, 
on  which  he  dwells,  after  he  had  wound  up  expectation  and  feeling 
to  the  utmost  in  representing  her  as  ^^oa-evvsTrsiv  U\ov(rot,  and  thus 
drops  the  curtain  purposely  before,  the  dreadful  sacrifice  is  per^ 
formed. 

0,55.  MO-weg  ^  T^apo^iula.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  find 
some  illustration  of  this  passage.  It  would  appear  that  the  poet 
played  upon  or  parodied  some  proverb.  Perhaps  uloj,  the  reading 
which  Dr.  Blomfield  mentions,  was  the  word  of  the  proverb 
changed  by  the  poet  into  swg  to  suit  his  meaning,  as  6v<f>p6vrig  might 
have  been  substituted  for  eufpovog. 

277.  8.  vooria-on — Trpog  ^Sovijv.  The  words  vonri^oo  and  eTrivcori^a) 
are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  vcor/trat  is  here,  in  Eur.  Phoen.  663, 
(see  Porson,)  and  Here.  F.  362.  KaTavcor/fco  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  Longus,  p.  18,  I.  ?•  ed.  Scliaef.  See  also  Wakefield  iu 
Trag.  Del.  torn.  i.  p.  i)9«     'Awovcot/^oo  has  a  different  meaning  (in 

Jugam 
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fu^am  verfo)  Eur.  Bacch.  7fi2;  and  Kcor/fai  is  a  neuter  verb  (signi- 
fying lerga  do)  in  Eur.  And.  1 14'2. 

There  is  we  think  a  manifest  corruption  in  this  passage  which 
neither  Dr.  Ulonifield  nor  any  of  the  oilier  editors  have  noticed : 
Schutz  alone  lias  hinted  at  it,  but  without  pointing  it  out.  If  we 
remember  rigliliy,  he  suspects  that  the  name  of  a  station  is  want- 
ing.* In  our  opinion  the  corruption  is  pointed  out  by  the  defec- 
tiveneM  of  the  sentence,  which  has  no  verb;  and  we  venture  further 
to  afiirni,  that  the  fault  liea  in  the  phrase  n-p;  ^Sovqv — all  the  usages 
of  which  adduced  in  Dr.  Blomfield's  Glossary  are  foreign  from 
this  passage.  IT/io,-  t^Sov^'v  is  an  expression  used  in  the  interchange 
of  conversation,  and  is  joined  with  el»ai,  yevMai,  ^^»iv,  or  hiyo;, 
meaning  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  French  a  /aire  p/aisir. 
TlapayyitJ^iv  irpof  ijloy^v  mayvery  probably  be  Greek,  though  we 
recollect  iio  instance  of  it,  but  the  words  before  na  are  too  far  sepa- 
rated to  be  conjciiiied  by  the  usages  of  construction  {  we  therefore 
propose  to  read  wpoir^niTEV,  i.  e.  advanced,  or  iticreased,  (though 
this  is  but  an  imperfect  translation  of  it,)  for  Trpoi  ■iSay^v.  It  will 
be  readily  allowed  that  dvurta  in  this  sense  is  very  familiar  to  the 
tragic  writers ;  as  Eur.  H  ipp.  745,  sni  fuj^oo-wopuv  oxtAv  * Avutraifti, 
The  compound  wpeimsTjrw  is  more  rare ;  but  how  many  rare  words 
are  there  in  this  very  plav  of  ^schylus!  jrpoo-^^ai'eJv, irapMTWHrtu,  &c^ 
Besides,  this  word  or  its  cognate  form  occurs  in  tiesychius  (a  tra- 
gic lexicon)  exactly  in  the  sense  that  suits  this  passage  :  Tipoirayiav, 
itpiivaC^ioy  sveTv  yao  li  av^etv,  xol  etur^v  tijv  au^ijim.  ror  aUTiji', 
which  is  manifestly  corrupt,  Sopingius  reads  ^vuirii' ;  I.  Vossius, 
avurqy.  See  Alberli's  Hesychius:  omjv  ■n^^  aufitiriv  dfveirSai,  ai^a- 
reir$ai-  avuiri;,  au^riiri;.  It  might  be  proposed  in  this  passage  of 
Hesychius  for  irpoa-avdiv  to  read  irpoaamxv,  or  ffpoiravuTiov;  but  it  is 
immaterial  for  our  purpose,  as  it  is  well  known  timt  Svm,  xvu'cu  and 
avvra  are  cognate  forms.  See  Eustalhius  SO'i.  K,  Upmrorvwoy  too 
avtjcB  ro  Svai  Kiififvov  xai  in  'OSutrrrsIx:  avujj^evtav  occurs  in  £sch.  Cho. 
793-  in  a  very  difficult  passage,  asafievoit  ^rifiaTiav  apsyfia.,  the  read- 
ing of  Aldus,  which  we  greiilly  prefer  to  that  of  the  other  edd, 
■ruftaTiov,  or  the  xnijuaTuiv  of  Robortelli.  'Ava^ivcui'  ^ijjiLaraJV  is  the 
advancing  steps.  Whatever  the  scholar  may  think  of  our  conjec- 
ture, he  mustat  least  allow  that  there  is  a  manifest  corruption;  that 
irpsf  %8oyi)V  is  indefensible,  unless  coupled  willi  TragayyaiAao-a,  from 
which  it  is  too  far  separated,  and  that  a  verb  is  wanting,  riavdv, 
which  is  replaced  in  the  text  by  Casaubon  from  Athenfeus,  is  inge- 
niously read  by  Jacobs  in  Eur.  Ion.  \i)5.  for  Triayiv:  rictvev  vu^i- 
ipKexTon  a'p;t.  As  to  MaxiWou,  the  line  following,  "O  8'  ouTi  f*eXXaiv, 
8tc.  proves  it  to  be  a  proper  mime  against  the  authority  of  the 
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Scholiast  and  Wakefield,  though  iE^h.  Orith.  ap.  Loi^iiiuiii  bad 

Ite6.  Ypoilas.  Dr.  Blomfield  properly  observes  that  we  may 
either  take  Tpaloi;  as  a  proper  name,  (as  Porson  in  the  Adversaria 
has  done,)  or  as  an  epithet  of  Ipe/xi},  which  he  translates  '  heath,*  as 
k  is  here  and  in  the  passages  he  has  cited.  Yet  the  eptlxii  of  Plu- 
tarch in  the  Isis  and  Osiris  must  have  been  more  luxuriant,  or  a 
different  plant  from  our  heath. 

336.  itols  S*  avetw>iixr]iTos,  In  this  line  we  rather  differ  from 
Dr.  Blomfield  in  his  reading  and  interpretation.  We  do  not  see 
why  axXaxigno;  is  to  be  considered  as  vox  nihili,  or,  against  the  wh 
thority  of  MSS.  to  be  ejected  from  Trachinise  123,  where  it  ap-* 
pears  from  Hesychius  to  have  been  an  old  reading,  and  ayaxAoxijTog 
•ub&tituted  for  it,  contrary  to  the  metre  and  sense.  We  may  have 
our  suspicions  of  otfrkixviro$  in  that  passage,  but  we  certainly  should 
not  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  so  summary  a  manner  by  reading  am* 
irAdcxifro;,  Besides  we  do  not  at  all  conceive  that  avairXfitxtfrof  BEieai» 
nuUis  ernyribus  actus:  avanXaxviTOf  means  6  MfafiApTyfroi  according 
to  the  Scholiast,  and  we  contend  that  iiffekixrifros  means  6  ofMtfim ; 
In  the  same  sense  oarXixiut,  cnr\axriiJtM,  ofirXeouiv  are  used  in  Pin^ 
dar,  Hesychus,  Ibycus,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles;  nor,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  are  these  words,  onrXaxcov  or  ^Xcexf;,  used  in  the 
sense  of  missing,  or  losing,  except  when  construed  in  regimen,  as 
clots  difMiglas  liwXax6$,  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But 
let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  matter  by  inquiring  inte  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  Clytsemnestra  says,  Mf  the  army  come  back 
in  a  state  of  heavenly  reprobation  for  their  crimes,  the  goda  wiH 
visit  on  their  heads  ail  the  blood  whicii  they  have  shed.'  She  has 
been  expres^ng  in  her  whole  speech  her  fears  that  they  would  be 
guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  But  Dr.  Blomfield's  reading 
would  amount  to  this :  *  If  the  army  return  safe,  the  gods  will/ 
&c.  But  their  punishment  was  not  surely  to  be  the  consieiyueoce 
of  their  safe  return,  but  of  their  crimes;  el  therefore  caiiiK>t  be 
conditional  in  this  place;  and  if  it  were  used  as  althaushf  the 
meaning  would  still  be  awkward,  and  such  usage  of  fl  nugbt  be 

Suestioned  without  xa\ :  as  it  occurs  Eur.  Or.  289*  Phoen.  l4jS4w 
led.  393.  with  the  indicative  mood ;  also  xei  with  an  optative,  and 
Kotv  with  a  subjunctive.  Hoogeveen  de  Particulis :  hie  usus  (ei>prQ 
quamvis  non  simplici  e\  est  attribuendus,  nisi  post  negativutna,  Arist 
Vesp.  297.  Oux  av  ^lol  tov  Ai"  b\  xp€(ji.0Krie  y  vfji,el$.  We?  Biay  add 
that  when  si  is  used  with  an  optative  in  one  member  of  a  sentencei 
and  another  optative  with  av  succeeds,  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence is  the  condition  of  which  the  latter  is  the  consequence;,  audit 
is  much  more  natural  to  describe  the  gods  punishing  the  Greeks 
for  their  sins  thanfor  their  safe  return. 

357.  wro); 
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<!-xr,-J/i,!v.  The  pass^e,  <Ed.  C..1.  4«5,  (tlie  fiiie 
Cl'.ilipus's  passion)  Mould  be  rendered  an  absolute 
muling  w»  or  {25"  for  »;,  as  Dr.  Bloinfield  propob-es. 
mid  i/iu)  be  expressed  by  the  optative  mood  with  av. 
J^^  iliirefore  must  stand  as  a  defence  of  tbia  in  the  test,  where 
^^*  n  coiiHtriied  with  an  optative.  The  learned  editor  also  ad- 
ll^^  liuH]  Herodotus  onojf  av  fti)  Xuirtoiaro,  but  doubts  whether  it 
L  '  brought  asauthorityforthelineundercotisideration.  With- 
.  luving  recourse  to  so  distant  a  country  as  Ionia,  one  might  have 

ii  found  nearer  to  Attica,  viz.  in  Rceutia,  Pind.Olymp.  vii.  7^, 
ti  oM  Ux  TT^EUTOi  xTiVaiEv  fioiftov  hva^yix  i,  or.  Still  more  to  the  point, 
I  11  Athens  itself,  and  in  the  theatre,  Soph.  Aj.  Vi1\,  rets  Ugitf  ojms 
ngoo'iimiij,'  av  'A9i]va;,  as  Brunck  has  properly  substituted  for  the 
common  reading;  the  chorus,  as  uiual  throughout,  speaking  of 
themselves  in  the  singular  number.  Also  Eur.  Iph.  An.  171, 
A^^aiwv  ffTgaTidv  cu;  xaTi'Boifi'  ay.  We  might  adil  many  passages 
from  Apollonins  Rhodius;  also  Neopt.  apud  Stob.  cxix.  iHivatr, 
^  ttfis  o-uTaygiTo;,  ofg'  av  ihoiit/rivi  but  we  think  the  text  auflicienlly 
defended. 

Dr.  Bloinfield  very  justly  remarks  that  eiriu;  Sv  here  may  also 
be  rendered  qno  maxime  modo;  so  omj  is  used  Eur.  Hel.  140',  Snj 
tEv  (TTi/Xai^i : — Eur.  Cyclops,  4fiS,  ?Ttus  Av  xayio  X«6oij*iii'  nv  tu- 
^AoutTo;  Sfiftara:  Arist.  Ecjuil.  Bl,  oVtu;  av  ctTroSavoifHV  avSgnii- 
taent.,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  first  Junline  for  the  vicious  read- 
ing of  Aldus  and  other  editions  airtSaywii.sv.  So  7vet  av,  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  405,  fiJiB"  h'  cSv  a-auTou  xparals  i  as  Brunck  has  edited  it  for  the 
faulty  reading  of  all  the  editions  xgarSj. 

305.  371.  TEf«vr«i  8*  txyiytv;.     We  think  that  Dr.  Blonifield 
has  acted  most  judiciously  in  editing  the  text  as  it  now  stands; 
there  is  a  nervous  brevity  and  obscurity  in  the  passage,  but  we  are 
far  from  considering  it  as  manifestly  corrupt.     The  poet  is  refuting 
«     the  doctrines  of  the  atheist  in  general,  or,  as  Dr.  Blomfield  inge- 
"     niously  observes,  of  Diagoras  the  Melian,  in  particular.     He  refutes 
I     it  by  the  example  of  the  punishment  of  Troy.     '  Tlie  atheist,'  be 
says,  '  denies  the  existence  or  providence  of  the  gods,  yet  they  have 
\      manifested  themselves  to  the  children  of  the  audacious  ones,  who 
ii      breathed  forth  slaughter,  and  whose  palaces  abounded  above  mea- 
I      etire,  beyond  (ao  as  to  disregard)  to  /SeATfrov,  or  above  the  proper  ■ 

I      measure.'     This  we  understand  of  the  family  of  Priam;  but  by  H 

t1)e  proposed  alteration  the  sense  would  run  thus;  '  The  atheist  H 

denies  the  existence  or  providence  of  the  gods  ;  the  atheist  is  the  ■ 

child  of  those  who  breathe,  &c.     But  why  should  the  parents  of 
the  atheist  be  sanguinary  warriors,  or  reside  in  splendid  palaces  ? 
[     Besides,  by  this  means  we  make  the  Chorus  lose  sight  of  their  im- 
IF     mediate  subject,  viz.  the  punishment  and  destruction  of  a  great  and  h 
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powerful  citj^  and  fly  off^to  give  what  we  consider  an  unhappy  and 
unappropriate  description  of  an  atheist.  However,  one  objection 
to  our  mode  of  construction,  which  Dr.  Blomfield  has  very,  pro- 
perly noticed,  arises  from  ntifavlai  being  always  of  the  singular 
number.  See  Eustathius,  B.  189»  who  cites  Xijxijv  ici^avrai^  iiro$ 
Trifavlui,  as  well  as  ^eig  e^poLvron,  and  Kari^ayron  defies •  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  usage  of  ncifatrtu 
as  a  plural  is  strongly  defended  by  the  passage  in  Hippol.  1255. 
xfxpa/rai  (ruyi^^opoLi,  a  reading  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  very 
learned  Professor  M  onk,  who  has  retained  it  in  his  excellent  edi- 
tion, though  the  Cod.  Flor.  reads  xpiyi^ayTou,  We  agree  with  Pr. 
Butler  as  to  the  word  Ijto):  it  is  not  unusual  for  poets  to  express  a 
wish  as  a  command ;  £sch.  Suppl.  678,  ^Sa$  S*  a.v$os  ilpuclov  '^Eorco 
is  one  of  the  many  vows  and  prayers  of  the  chorus. 

585.  Dr.  Blomfield  very  properly  defends  the  ellipsis  of  the  par- 
ticle %  against  Bigot,  Stanley  and  Schaefer.  Might  he  not,  as  well 
as  the  passage  in  Alcestis,  have  cited  ^sch.  Prom.  629,  M^  /xou 
^poxri^ov  [JMO-a-ov,  eio$  hfj^oi  yXuxu  ?  We  only  wish  he  had  left  the  com- 
ma after  ^Siov,  and  coupled  Ipaxeh  with  iv^pot.  An  Attic  would  say 
Ti  ^iyyog  ^hov,  Or  ri  ^iyyo$  rjBiov  ^paxsiv  indiscriminately,  as  he  would 
say  hiaSoLTos  or  Wo-Sarof  'mpav.  Though  we  approve  of  ts,  pro^- 
posed  by  Pauw  and  edited  by  Porson,  yet,  in  the  incoherence  of 
Clytaemnestra's  agitated  speech,  we  can  easily  spare  it.  - 

^95.  ;^aXxou  fioKfas,  We  adopt  the  reading  xaAxo;  (which  was 
also  the  conjecture  of  Abreschius)  from  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
XgicTToj  nao-^wv,  understanding  /3a<pdj  to  be  dyeings  a  process  never 
applied  to  metal.  Hence  the  expression  seems  used  almost  pro- 
verbially to  express  the  improbability,  or  impossibility  of  an  event. 
*  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  a  dyer  has  to  do  with 
copper.' 

598.  9«  «wTij  jLtsv  ouTcttj.  The  right,  or  at  least  a  very  good  read- 
ing, is  here  happily  replaced  from  the  Scholiast. 

()57»  MeveXseov  S*  a^  ouv.  So  Dr.  Blomfield  has  edited  it,  from 
a  conjecture  of  Stanley's.  The  reading  of  the  Glasgow  edition  is 
ya,q.  We  recollect  no  passage  where  these  particles  V  uo  ouv  come 
together,  and  we  prefer  therefore  the  usual  combination  of  ya^  or 
ft'SV  »v.  lu  £sch.  Cho.  223,  Schutz  after  Canter  has  well  edited 
AuTov  \Cky  «y  6ow(ra  ^v<r[ji,adslg  Ijxs  for  the  faulty  aurov  fjisv  vvv  of  Al- 
dus and  the  Glasgow  edition. 

660.  xct)  fctiVTot  xa^.  Toup,  Emend,  iii.  p.  557,  proposes  to 
read  ^koo^v  re  xot)  ^XsTrovloty  but  we  agree  with  Dr.  Blomfield  iu 
considering  this  change  as  unnecessary,  and  almost  absurd.  Schae- 
fer on  Long.  Past.  p.  28. 1.  5.  has  also  declared  war  on  this  word 
in  Soph.  Trachin.  234.  Ka)  ioovra  xai  $i?J^ovrot  xov  voa-co  fia^, 
where  he  reads  xu)  (fmv  ts,  iuvita  Minerva.     Nothing  in  fact  can 

be 
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be  worse  than  this  insertion  of  the  p&rticle  te;  and  why  ghould  we 
quarrel  with  tlic  former  lection,  when  IT'iii'Ta  and  a-taii  are  taiilamouiit 
iu  meaning? 

6(J4.  Ti'f  n-oV  amiixKev.  The  metre  in  the  Gmt  strophe  of  this 
chorus  is  a  mixture  of  trochaics,  antispaslics,  anacreontics  and  dac- 
tylics, (according  to  the  Gla>igow  edition);  nor  do  we  think  that  the 
disposition  of  them  has  been  here  changed  for  the  better.  We  par- 
ticularly object  to  the  line  66i), 

Tat  cofiyif/SfOr  a^^irciKn  B  , 

as  an  awkward  chorianibjc  dim.  with  au  hypercatalectic  syllable  at 
the  end;  besides  (our  old  ditiy)  ihepause  of  the  verse  should  be  at 
the  word  'EAlvav.     It  would  be  better  to  have  made  one  line 

Tar  Joftya^Cpr  aft^ifiinR  B'  'E^dai; 

but  we  are  satisfied  with  the  Glasgow  edition.  The  arrangement 
of  tlie  remainder  of  the  strophe  is  altered  for  the  worse;  the  lines 
are  more  numerous  as  shoil  than  as  lung  verses,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  sense,  which  expresses  quickness  of  motion  and  rapidity  in 
change  of  scene. 

686.  TiWaf-  '  Edd,  veteres;  unde  sensua  idoneus  elici  non  po- 
test,' says  our  editor;  and  he  therefore  adopts  the  conjecture  of 
Scbutz,  Tj'ovTos-  But  surely  the  sense  is  better  in  the  old  reading, 
viz.  '  Hxacting  vengeance  from  the  celebrators  of  the  marriage  of 
Helen  and  Paris.'  We  cannot  conceive  the  difficulty :  ir^ajjiTafi,ivst 
has  the  double  accusative  after  it,  as  it  very  commonly  has:  see 
Hec.  Pors.  800.  Fischer  on  Weller's  Grammar  properly  cites  I. 
785  of  this  play,  Botaiaiv  fl'  mv  lirgofafi^jv  ?ro'\iv,  as  an  instance  of  a 
double  accusative,  amongst  many  olhers.  Pind.  Olymp.  x.  34.  'Sit 
huyso-V  }\are'v  fiJ(rflov  wregGioi'  Tgaro-oiTO. 

7  16.  %a^  outA  S'  mfn.  So  Dr.  Blomfield  and  the  Med.  MS. 
The  Edd.  wxea-uTu.  V  av.  We  do  not  see  why  uv  is  to  be  omitted 
here,  and  still  less  in  the  line  448,  xe^hivkI  S*  5v  'E^ivvue;.  The 
particle  av  coupled  in  this  way  with  Se,  ^ev,  or  eiteI  is  very  com- 
mon, and  has  peculiar  force  and  elegance.  The  words  Indeed 
might  construe  without  it;  but  how  (for  example)  could  it  be 
spared  in  the  line 

Zivf  y  t*il  S»  Tpiliit  Ti  MSI  "EnTojd  iiMiffi  «'t^ao■o■l ; 

or  iu  this, 

AilfiBTOf  J.  ^01  !r{o£oX«.— Soph.  Aj.  1210. 

though  dropped  in  the  Hai'leian  MS.  collated  by  Forsonf 

742.  vfi^a.     This  corrupt  and  mutilated  line  is  not  improved 

by  the  various  conjectures  of  the  learned.     The  words  make  sense, 

but  Se  or  some  connective  particle  is  wanted,  and  the  numbers  are 

also  deficient.     We  take  Kirov,  (or  whatever  may  be  lost  in  it,)  and 

M  M  3  ©gairoj, 
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&fa(r»f,  and  "Aras  Co  be  all  personifications^  all  chiidnea  ofTSpi^ 
and  are  therefore  decidedly  a^^sjt  the  ejection  of  tb,  and  the 
changing  rov  into  ray.     Aalfteov  is  generally  of  the  masculine  geuder« 

837*  xoi  rov  ftiv  ?x»y.  We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Blomfield  in 
bis  interpretation  of  this  passage.  He  would  understand  the  word 
('Ayfl^sftyovdc)  before  ^xeiv  and  mKr^puv ;  by  which  the  two  unfor- 
tunate messengere^  rov  juiv  aiid  rov  hi^  would  be  violently  8eparated> 
from  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong,  i^xeiv  and  firso-^peiv.  What 
can  be  more  plain?  one  arrives,  another  follows  him  bringing  a 
vprse  tale:  Aacrxovra^  applies  to  both.  We  need  not  add^  that 
the  poet  describes  Agamemnon  returning  so  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  (till  which  event  he  never  obtained  possession  of  Cassandra^) 
that  no  report  about  her  could  possibly  have  reached  Clytaemnes- 
tra ;  yet  this  is  the  meaning  sought  by  this  forced  construction. 

845.  x^ovoV  Tgliioipov,  The  punctuation  and  ititerpretation  of 
this  passage  are  very  ingenious,  though  we  are  not  altogether  in- 
clined to  adopt  them  implicitly.  AaSelv  y^cmcM  x^ovo;  l^absolutely) 
might  have  meant  sepulture;    but  M^e  hardly  think  AolSsIv  ^Xouvolv 

XlfMipov  x^^^^^  could.     We  understand  these  words  to  mean  the 
ree-fated  body,  or  cloak  of  flesh. 

903.  El  Travra  8'  S$  ^rpao-o-oi/A*.  '  Vbi  particutam  &v  (for  Tpao-- 
^Mft'  iv  is  the  reading  of  the  Edd.)  cum  si  sic  positam  contra  lingua 
tationem  peccare^  nemo  observavit*  So  Dr.  Blomfield.  Yet  £! 
with  xs  and  an  optative  occurs  in  Homer  and  Pindar.  Hom.  i.  El 
Xfv  QiifUTov  ye  ^uyoifji^ev.  Pind.  Pylh.  iv.  470.  Ei  ydp  ti$  ??owj  o^urofisa 
ireXixei  'E^epe/^ai  x?y  pi,eya\oL$  dpvSs,  We  might  cite  many  similar 
instances  from  Apollonius  Rnodius.  In  Eur.  Ale.  703,  El  njv 
xapSa-oLV  xotrixvelv  irei<reioig  iv.  Dr.  Blomfield,  we  suppose,  will  em- 
brace the  readiilg  of  the  Flor.  MS.  irelc-eig  as),  and  indeed  we' 
think  it  more  elegant  than  the  common  lection.  Again,  Ale.  49* 
oJ  yd§  oW  &v  ei  vela-enii^l  (re,  if  it  stand,  will  be  another  instance ;  but 
we  have  on  other  accounts  some  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  line, 
tliough  the  editors  have  in  general  past  it  over  sicco  pede.  So  m 
is  generally  used  with  the  optative  without  £v,  but  sometimes  with 
it.  Xen.  Cyr.  ^A,  c.  20.  or*  eyci  (toi  Iv  xotipw  uv  yevol^r^v  %f^o'*A*o^« 
So  ore  also  occurs  with  an  optative,  and  iv  in  ^sch.  Pers.  450. 
?rav  vecov  ^iapevleg  ^x^P^^  v^crov  Ixcreofo/oro  (which  the  editor  in 
vain  attempts  to  change).  Indeed  this  construction  is  mentioned 
by  an  old  grammarian  in  Bekker's  Anecdota,  144.  We  conceive 
&v  used  with  ei  and  the  optative  mood  to  give  z  future  sense,  which 
el  with  the  optative  singly  would  not  have. 

•  Thus  far  in  defence  of  the  old  text :  we  come  now  to  Dr.  Blom- 
field*s  reading.  Ei  ifqlvtol  8*  Sg  '^pMO-o'oiix  Aveu  Qapaovg  eyoo,  which  he 
interprets,  *  Utinam  sic  omnia  fiiciam  modeste  et  sine  audacia.' 
Without  stoppii^lo  notice  the  rhythm  of  the  line^  el  is  seldom,  if 

-      ,  '  ever. 


«veri  ^«ed  for  *  titiriam'  by  the  tragic  writers^  unliess  with  70^^  or  jKdi 
following;  though  Vigerus  on  Hoogeveen  cites  JEsch.  S.  C.Thcbi 
260,  to  the  contrary :  lepourdsi^  xaXw^,  si,  xaxoog,  uj^,  cSj  are  used  te 
signify  being  in  good  or  i/adjbrtu7ie,  or  in  such  fortune;  not  fof 
actir^  well  or  ill,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  the  expression  is  here  used 
by  our  author.  Besides,  the  sense  in  the  old  text  is  preferable,  at 
least  in  our  judgment,  to  that  in  the  line  before  us.  Agamemnon's 
whole  speech  is  expressive  of  piety,  humility,  and  that  sense  of  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs  which  prevents  his  feeling  too  much 
elated  with  his  present  glory.  He  says,,  (in  the  c;;ntimcnt  of  Solon,) 
we  must  wait  to  the  end  of  life  before  we  can  be  assured  of  the 
happiness  of  our  fate;  and  ends  with  the  line  in  question,  whkh 
may  be  rendered  thus  as  to  sense : 

Let  me  speed  thus  hereafter  in  all  things 
As  well  as  now  I've  done,  my  soul  will  be 
Full  of  a  happy  confidence  serene. 

What  Potter  meant  by  his  version, 

'  These  sober  joys  be  mine,  I  a^k  no  more,' 

we  cannot  even  guess.  Dr.  Blonifield's  reading  would  run  thus: 
^  May  I  hereafter  be  always  as  humble  and  modest  as  I  now  am !' 
fMs  praise  of  his  own  modesty  is  in  itself  a  piece  of  conceit,  and 
seems  to  argue  that  he  then  felt  the  emotions  of  a  pride,  which  he 
wa»  apprehensive  he  should  not  afterwards  be  able  to  control*  Td^ 
us,  indeed,  it  appears  foreign  to  the  sense  of  the  contcixt  and  the 
character  of  the  speaker. 

955.  6.  7.  XP<{voj  8*  sne).  We  are  surprized  at  the  difficulties 
and  unhappy  conjectures  made  on  this  passage.  UapSria-e  Pauw;^ 
tlotprii^Ev,  Heath,  Schutz,  Butler.  Dr.  Blomfield  suggests  xprfvo^ 
8'  hfrei—^pviivrja'icov  fuvs/jt§oXa) — \J;ajLL|x»ai5  uxioCi^  %otpr^ — €vi(^av,  totally 
changing  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  Heath,  Schutz  and  Butler 
seem  to  have  understood  it,  viz.  *  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  army 
anchored  here  on  their  way  to  Troy,*  euff  (nr^lXioy  eopTO,  which 
Stanley  should  have  translated  projiciscebatuf",  not  profectus  estf 
for  the  words  mean  not  that  they  had  reached  I  lion,  but  that  they 
were  preparing  against  it.  If  that  be  the  case,  what  becomes  of 
'Kapri&f^(rsv  and  putruerunt  ?  How  could  the  ropes  and  cables  be 
described  as  rotted  at  the  first  gathering  of  the  fleet  at  Argos?  Itisf 
applied  by  Homer  to  the  fleet  after  nine  years  service.  Xpovog- 
ETTs)  is  ;^povo J  a<f>*  o3.  We  propose  to  read  "^aplSijcrav  for  frapT^Sria-ey : 
Hom.  II.  A.  sub  Jin  em  xoctoL  Ss  Trpuj^vijcn'  l^ijcrav.  ^'a/x/A/aj  uxotTOvg: 
are  the  ships  drawn  up  on  thestrandj  according  to  the  known  prac- 
tice of  those  days. 

990.  ovle  Tov  opk^ocYi,     We  think  the  passage  much  more  forci- 
ble without  iv,  and  put  interrogutively.     Dr.  Blomfield  has  very 
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ifigeniously  extracted  otSxoiSela  from  tl|e  Scholiast;  we  wish  how- 
ever he  had  included  it '  uncinis* 

1048.  'Ayu*iO  t  .  'AyoiSr ,  the  reading  restored  hy  our  editor, 
is  confirmed  by  Pindar  Pyth.  xi.  ^B^uiha  Msy'OXufbviflf^coy  ayuiari^. 

1037*  oE,oE-  ^  Hanc  interjectionem  restitui  ex  Aid.  Rob.  Turn. 
Med.  eu  sS  Guelph.  vitiose  pro  i  a.  Uniu8  Stephani  auctoritate  non 
erat  ejiciendum,  prsesertim  cum  per  totam  scenam  Cassandra?  vati- 
cinia  ab  hujusmodi  exclamationibus  incipiant.'  We  cite  this  with 
pleasure  as  a  very  judicious  piece  of  criticism,  in  which  we  entirely 
coincide  with  the  learned  editor. 

1065.  xXuiofJi^Bm  Tu  fipipi  a-foLyis.  So  Dr.  Blomfield  for  ri^e, 
the  reading  of  all  the  editions  and  manuscripts  except  the  Venet. 
We  prefer  supplying  the  defective  syllable  in  the  strophe  with  re, 
or  reading  avro^voov,  or  leaving  it  as  it  is,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
article  rot  for  rih,  {hixrixoos,)  pointing  at  the  children  whose  phan- 
toms she  sees.  Bythe  omission  of  raSe  a  great  poetic  and  dramatic 
beauty  is  lost;  and  by  all  means  a  comma  should  be  put  after 
fipi<prif  and  <r^ciyot$,  (which  is  also  very  important  for  the  beauty, 
and  indeed  right  understandings  of  the  passage,)  as  it  is  in  Canter 
and  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  and  a  fuller  stop  after  hrtieBliofjMt. 

1 105.  id  SflJ.  So  all  the  Edd.  We  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the 
single  Ico  of  the  text;  as  we  do  in  the  antistrophe,  loi  id  Xtyela^' 
iaf^ovo^  liopoVf  to  the  transposition  of  Hermann  and  Schutz,  XtyBlei^ 
fLipov  in^ovof.  The  lines  answer  perfectly  well  as  they  stood — an 
antispastus,  a  dochmiac  and  an  antispastus. 

'Id  iaJ|raXaiva^  Kdxo\'7roJf/,h  W^m\ 
*ld  ld\\t'yeloLg  'arjllovos  fJLopov, 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  object  to  tlie  indifference  of  the  last 
syllable  of  the  dochmiac. 

1 133.  vsoyvos.  Dr,  Blomfield's  reason  for  ejecting  av$poo7roov  is 
very  ingenious.  We  cannot  agree  however  with  him  in  transposing 
VTToi  veirXrjyfjMi  for  Tre^Xijyjxai  ^  (ma) :  his  motive  appears  to  us  in- 
adequate, as  the  iambic  syzygy  will  answer  prefectly  well  to  the 
pure  antispastus.  Our  objection  to  his  reading  is,  that  the  particle 
2e  is  evidently  wanted  as  a  connective,  and  that  in  tmesis  the  prepo- 
sition is  usually  separated  from  the  verb  by  some  word  or  words, 
as  VTta)  U  TWxe;  or  by  transposition,  as  Eur.  Bacch.  554,  MoXs 
ypucraJra  livaa-a-oov — -"Ava  dvpa-ov  kuT  IXtJiuirov,  In  Arist.  Vesp.  328, 
Person  elegantly  reads  ha  hvdaXiw  <rn6^i<rov  la^eco^.  per  tmesin,  for 
the  old  reading  diahv  QaXsw.  Should  it  be  contended  that  here 
is  no  tmesis,  it  should  then  be  wro,  not  unal. 

1187.  e^jx/oj5-  fh(pyii^loig  Porson;  6U(p»jju,/o<j  Schutz:  but  it  is 
not  proved  that  the  Attics  used  ev^f^iog  as  well  as  ev<prifji,os.  The 
learned  editor  has  in  a  manner  attempted  to  cut  the  Gordiau  knot 

by 
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by  reading  ^))|xfojj,  but  we  have  tio  authority  for  considering  this 
word  as  Greek.  We  should  think  that,  as  a  mere  conjecture,  Ivflujx/aij' 
M^cjuld  be  a  happier  word.  The  cp  and  $  might  easily  change 
places,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Sophocles 
and  Thucydides  for  the  word  as  well  as  for  a  sense  belonging  to  it 
which  would  suit  this  passage.  Hesych.  'Evdujuuoj*  a-eiLvog,  Mropog. 
Suidas  has  the  same  words.  Steph.  Lexicon:  '  religione  ob^ 
stringens  animumJ 

121'2.  oiyav  aXtfiiiuetvliv.    We  have  our  doubts  about  the  omission ' 
of  ye  here.     In  Hippol.  264,  it  is  rightly  omitted ;  in  Andromache,  • 
955,  Brunck,  following  the  Florentine  edition,  has  expunged  this 
particle,  though  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  not  destitute  of  force. 
Dr.  Blomfield  has  rightly  edited  1225,  ay«v  y  ''EXXt)/  ejrl(rra(rat  • 

1223.  '^H  xap7ot.     The  sense  is  better  without  the  note  of  inter- 
rogation at  the  end  of  this  line.     Besides,  the  strong  affirmative  ^ 
xttp?a  belongs  to  an  affirmery  and  not  to  a  questioner.     We  believe ' 
such  to  be  its  constant  usage :  above,  in  this  play,  "^H  xceproe  ^pi; 
yvvaixog  atp&rSon  Ksot§,     Eumen.  210.  ^H  K£pT  iri^  xcti  iraq  ouSey  * 

129.5.  irpog  voToilov  (^Mg.  Though  there  is  a  difficulty  and  some- 
thing of  a  confusion  in  the  construction  of  this  passage,  we  by  no 
means  think  it  necessarily  faulty.  It  might  be  the  intention  of  the 
poet  by  broken  sentences  to  describe  the  agitation  of  Cassandra  in 
her  last  speech,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moments  she  knew  to  be  her 
last,  in  the  tumult  of  human  passion,  and  the  fury  of  prophetic  ex-^ 
altation.  But  whether  the  passage  be  corrupt  or  not,  our  author's- 
emendation  is  objectionable  for  using  Tivgiv  roioc  in  the  sense  of 
*  exacting  suqh  punishment.'  Tlvsiv  Ukyiv,  riju^piay,  Scc.are  used  by 
the  Greeks  as  *  lucre  poenas.'  The  middle  voice  expresses  the.- 
Latin  *  exigere  poenas.'  T/veiv  7i}v  jSXaSijv.  Plato  de  Legibus. 
A/x)jv  rlvovcoi  Irig  hv  AuXih  <r^otyYJg,  Eur.  Iph.  T.  339-  Tl(roL<rie  wa- 
Ipig  <pivov  YJiJi^slspotj.  Soph.  Elec.  116.  In  this  play,  1311,  AT/a'  afTrth- 
llcrsi;  and  again  1539,  exllvsi  8*  6  xalvwv.  Yet  in  1480  we  admit 
that  a7rs7i(r5V  is  used  differently,  though  we  hardly  think  it  can  be' 
brought  to  defend  lolot  Vmiv  in  this  place.  In  ^sch.  Choeph.  647, 
T/vei  [jLiia-og — Xpov«>  xXi;t>?  fiu(r(r6(ppa)V  'Epivvuj,  Schutz  has  very  pro- 
perly restored  Te/vei,  the  reading  of  Aldus  and  Robortelli,  citing  the 
Scholiast  and  Eur.  Supp.  672.  SaJfovref,  ovdev  56<5j*gyoi  Wvoti  fivw* 
We  may  here  remark  that  Aldus  frequently  preserves  the  true  read- 
ing slightly  vitiated,  when  subsequent  editors  have  totally  corrupted  - 

it.    * 

1345.  6.  7.  Tcttj  ydp  ;  llg  ex^poig.  We  are  not  much  pleased  with 
this  alteration  of  tlie  text.  Oo  at  the  close  of  a  senarian,  unless  when 
accented  and  closing  a  sentence,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.     It 
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ogcujrt  QDce  in  tbU  \erj  pUy.     Neither  are  we  quilie  satisfied  Wfith; 
ti&e  omissioQ,  i^(  iv.    Tbq  Greeks  woiul4  <a^  lis  ovk  otv  Spd^Mnv^  naK 
111  ^  ffd^u9¥.    The  rule  of  Dawes's  Misc.  Crit.  ^OTy  seems  ta. 
apply  here.    *  VerbutQ  iitique  optativum  cum  nol^  voiev,  v^y  icmi  (we 
may  add  7/;)  vel  qu&libet  alii  niter rogandi  particul^  conjunctum^ 
alteram  itidem  av  coniitem  exigit.'     CEd.  Col.  1440.  T/$  otv  ou  ya* 
r«flT8vo« ;  CEd.  T.  339.  T/$  y^  loiawT  efv  ix,  av  dpyli^O'  Jtij  ;  iQscb^ 
Agamem.  1312.    T/;  iv  oux  ei^oulo  ^polaov;  It  is  useless  to  proceed . 
if«iith  exampfes ;  but  iv  appears  to  us  indispensable :  w«  therefore 
eml^race  Mr.Elmsley's  reading,  StpKUfctT  av, 

1350.  ?P|)ftx  8*  W.  '"EtsTtftr*  l«r',  edd.  veteres;  fharetr  m  Poi^ 
son ;  ifaraur\  Schutz  conj.  ex  libro  Scaligeri^  et  sic  MS.  Venet/ 
afid  so  Dr.  Blomfield,  optim^.  Twice  io  the  Anabasis,  Svea^eif', 
and  imuKTsv,  have  changed  places.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  ed.  2^uUy  tbfS^, 
Jiintin.  edition  and  Bodleian  MS.  read  ivi<nv  for  %moLi<rtv.  Th^re 
i9.np  need  of  moving  this  verse  from  its  present  place  and  puUins. 
ii  after  the  line  1358.  We  think  it  very  material  that  this  bieauLiAu, 
passage  should  be  correctly  understood.  It  was  evident!;  nuscon^ 
ceived  by  Potter,  who  translates  it — 

'  Often  have  1  stood 
To  a^say  the  execution  where  he  fell/ 

as  if  ify^xa  had  been  ^v.     Clytaemnestra  advances  on  the  stag^ : 
firm  in  resolution,  yet  full  of  the  horror  of  the  deed,  which  she  had 
just  been  committing;  partly  soliloquizing,  partly  addressing  the 
Chorus.     The  line  in  question  is  a  soliloquy,  broken,  interrupted^ 
with  long  intervening  pauses,  and  should  not  be  printed  as  if  it 

were  in  the  plain  continuity  of  narrative — ■''Epjxa  8*  ivff  vKont/ 

W  i^eipYu^fieveig. The  following  translation,  though,  totally 

inadequate  to  the  full  beauty  of  the  passage,  will  explain  its  true 
meaning  and  purport. 

• My  bands  have  struck  the  blow ! — 

Tis  like  the  deeds  that  have  been  done  of  yore! — 
Fast/ — and  my  feet  are  now  upon  the  spot!' 

1423.  <feO  rlf  Siv  Iv  rayjiu  We  come  now  to  a  series  of  choral 
measures,  where  the  autistrophical  advocates,  with  Hermann  at  th^ir 
h^ad,  are  in  full  glory,  though  we  must  do  the  learned  editor  the 
justice  to.  say  that  he  seems  a  little  staggered  at  the  conlidience  of 
his  leader.  *■  Certe  nequeo  non  mirari  virum  doctissinium,  qui  hoc 
suo  stropharum  ordine  et  positu  cognito,  mendas,  lacunas,  inter* 
pretamenta,  quae  alioqui  cert6  deprehendere  difficillimum  foret,  jam 
txira  dubitatiof^m  poni  api^VLTere  afBrniet.' 

We  must,  however,  with  regard  to  this  supposed  lacuna,  confess 
ourselves  to  be  of  the  new  academy,  disciples  of  Carneades  and 
Pyrrho.  To  favour  their  system,  the  advocates  on  the  other  side- 
have  imagined  a  lacuna  of  no  less  than  eight  lines  in  th0  space  of; 
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iweuty-^five,  when  the  sense  is  perfe<pt  without  them,  and  when  tb«| 
speech  of  Clytaemnestra  which  im mediately  follows  the  suppose4 
lacuna  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  speech  of  thechorujs  which  precede^ 
it.  So  that  either  these  eight  ii^terveniog  lines,  no  vestige  of  which 
appiears  in  her  answer,  were  unanswered,  or  during  their  whol^ 
continuance  the  chorus  harped  upon  the  same  thought  which  thej^ 
had  expressed  in  antistr.  A.  Yet  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  regularity  in  an  antistrophical  system,  which  was 
perhaps  indiapensible  in  the  musical  parts  of  the  drama,  and  tho 
beauty  and  harmony  arising  from  it,  are  more  than  sufficieat  tQ 
overthrow  so  slight  an  objection  as  that  which  we  have  made. 

1437.  egl^(MtTos.  Dr.  Blomfield's  GL  interprets  this  woid„  '  vMk 
i^xia'  a  S/xoo) :  we  render  it  *  valde  sedificata,'  as  d^dfutros^  au^ftijlo^  ; 
a  strong  metaphor,  it  may  be  said,  but  not  stronger  than,  vsmioiv 
lixloMU  or  aras  dpiyKoia-wv  in  this  play,  or  xaAX/iru|yoy  So^i^v,  Arista 
Nub.  1024.  Fletcher,  in  the  Spanish  Curate^  has  *  architect  o£ 
strife.' 

■  1456.  TO  TuKouov  oix^^f  ^^^^  '^X^?*  '^^^  Homeric  usage  of  lliis 
M'ord  in  the  beautiful  description  of  the  wound  of  Venus,  is  well 
known,  with  the  observations  of  Eustathius  and  Porphyry  on.  tba 
passage,  as  well  as  the  humorous  application  of  the  line  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  By  the  old  poet  it  is  used  in  its  proper  sense  (xu^o- 
XuTcleilai)  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Blomfield  in  the  Gl.  Eur.  Ion.  10 k6 
uses  it  for  liquor,  generally  applying  it  to  a  medicament  or  poison, 

SO  Barnes;  Musgravius  probat :  but  Aldus  supplies  a  better 
reading  x§uiev  luvlov,  and  the  whole  line  should  be  read 

'  £«(  fy  ^f  xp«6f y  rocvrov  i>%tf^a(  fi^uq' 

.  1490.  zToixvct  MvqoS6§eo»  So  the  editor.  We  incline  to  na;^ye(«, 
tlie  reading  of  Casaubon  and  Pauw,  which  will  at  any  rate  make 
sense  according  to  Schutz's  explanation  *  Frigus  incutiet  (Atreo) 
oativoro.'  na;^va.is  metaphoricsd  here,  as  UaxvovfJLewi  Choeph.  80. 
IIa%v57ai  Horn.  II.  p.  112,  and  Hesiod.  ''E^y.  x.  'Hfte^.  357.  An 
extract  from  Eustalhius  on  tlie  passage  in  Homer  will,  we  think, 
materially  contribute  to  elucidate  tlie  line  in  the  text. 

*  To  ^s  va^jfovrai  Sto^.  xutoh  {At  xa)  ird^  Haho^ta,  sv  ru  Inra^Jfuo't  (piKav  tiro^^ 
^n^oT  ^8  TO  vaxvovTUi^  xou  uoy  TiiyvvTui  rn  X^^rij,  IvbI  xccl  jj  'xret^n/ii  o^oaoq  irt 
nrvjTvxvuiJL&yri  xotX  imcjuyyuiyn  n  koX  oth>Mi  iFotx^'UVTou  avri  t«  "^v^iTtbi.  Eiu^aai 
^\  ol  9ra^a*ot^  4'*'%C^  X«ys»v  roc  di^vi'' 

The  old  disposilioii  of  the  lines 

'  oVoi  ^i  xal  9rpoiea»yAfy 

stiikes  us  as  rather  more  numerous  than  that  of  Dr.  Blomfield.. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  gresuly  approve  of  his  strophical  and  anti-, 
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strophical  arrangement  of  this  entire  choral  passage ;  aiid  are  most 
ready  to  admit  the  minor  lacunas/  (which  he  has  pointed  out  by 
asterisks^)  and  the  repetition  of  antistrophe  /  and  k. 

J  50 1 .  ou^g  yoLq  oSlog,  Schutz  has  very  happily  put  a  note  of 
interrogation  after  edijxe,  which  renders  the  passage  more  spirited^ 
and  points  Clytsemnestra's  answer  directly  to  the  crimination  of 
the  chorus ;  hxlco  [jiigco  dotixslg.  She  replies,  '  Did  not  he  also 
deal  treacherously  with  us  V  Without  the  interrogation^  the  line 
would  not  contain  a  charge  of  treachery  against  Agamemnon : 
which  treachery  was  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  Iphigenia 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  her. 

1543.  xexoXX)j7ai. — 7rqo$  irot  for  ^goa-a\l/««  is  a  very  ingenious 
emendation  of  the  learned  editor,  una  tantum  lineola  abjecta 
nPOCATAI  for  nPOCA+AI,  as  in  Eur.  Med.  55'^y  in  one  of 
the  MSS.  8u\Ifu;^6rg§ov  is  written  for  suVup^eVegov,  the  error  arising 
from"  the  likeness  of  the  letters  T  and  4^,  written  thus  in  many 
MSS.  T  and  +. 

163 1.  xgi^wvloL,  *  xqihaovlx  Schutz.  quae  forma  tum  analogias,  tum 
metri  leges  violat  ;*  so  Dr.  Blomfield.  The  metre  certainly  re- 
quires xgi$oovloL ;  but  the  other  form  occurs,  apud  Stob.  vi.  'Exx^i^ 
Qtmlog  dv^gog  sv  oi(pgo^i(rlois.  Why  might  not  the  Attics  use  x^iddo  and 
x^idictf  as  they  used  (pva-oH  and  (pvciw.  In  the  Prom.  7  IS,  ix^wra 
fjLevo; ;  in  this  play,  1360,  Kax^uenoiv  o^eloLv,  a,  er. 

so  the  Edd. ;  figfavlaj  otlveh  Heath,  Butler ;  "crgiv  ttolSsIv  tq^avr 
axoLiga  Hermann  ;  eg^avlug  oilgsiv,  Dr.  Blomfield.  All  these  emen- 
dations are  ingenious  :  we  rather  incline  to  the  ^iql^ctvloLg  of  Heath, 
and  the  «I§6iv  of  the  learned  editor,  putting  the  stop  after  rsqiv 
"craSeiv.  But  it  appears  to  us  strange  that  none  have  discovered  any 
difficulty  in  wg-cr^aj/Mrlvouj.  We  were  in  hopes  that  the  Glossary 
would  have  assisted  us  by  producing  some  rare  and  recondite  usage 
of  the  word  of  which  we  were  not  aware  ;  but  we  have  searched  it 
in  vain,  and  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
%Tgos  ^ofjiovg  'GTS'STgcoiLevotjg,  If  we  might  be  allowed  modeste  conjeC" 
tarty  we  would  read  the  whole  passage  thus : 

We  have  only  altered  the  unintelligible  word  TSTtgoofxevous  into 
rsTgoo[jJvov$  (vulneratos)  and  adopted  c^g^otvlas  from  Heathy  and 
algsiv  from  Dr.  Blomfield. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  the  judicious  and  learned  editor, — 
not  without  an  earnest  hope  that  his  valuable  labours  will  be  conti- 
nued, and  that  M'e  shall  one  day  possess*  a  complete  edition  of  Ms- 
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chylus  from  his  hami.  We  are  afrniil  we  liave  lired  the  general 
reader  by  ihe  minuteness  of  our  philological  remarka;  but  we  could 
not,  consistently  with  our  duty,  pass  a  work  of  this  kind,  from  one 
of  the  most  erudile  of  our  countrjinen,  iimioticed,  and  in  noticing 
it  we  could  not  but  be  minute,  as  minuteness  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  such  disquisitions.  Classical  learning,  though  not  now,  as  a  few 
centuries  ago,  usurping  more  perha.ps  than  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion, is  yet  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  provinces  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  highly  creditable  to  any  age  or 
any  country.  Here  we  must  profess  ourselves  inimical  to  that 
wretched  taste  which  affects  to  ridicule  what  it  does  not  understand. 
Aristophanes,  indeed,  might  smile  at  Socrates,  and  Moli^re  at  Des- 
cartes;  and  we  can  smile  with  them,  and  enjoy  the  laugh  raised  by 
uucontroulnble  wit  and  fancy.  We  can  even  be  heartily  amused 
with  the  apparition  of  '  Aristarchus,'  in  the  Dunciad,  and  yet  re- 
turn to  read  bim  in  the  Phaiaris  with  unabated  admiration.  Wit 
and  raillery  sit  lightly  and  gracefully  upon  poets  and  geniuses  such 
as  these;  but  when  attempted  by  the  clumsier  hatids  of  those,  who, 
while  they  disregard  ihe  solidity  of  fact,  are  destitute  of  the  brilliancy 
of  fiction,  we  turn  from  the  vapid  and  splenetic  buffoonery  with 
equal  contempt  and  disgust.  Recurring  to  our  subject, — we  ought 
to  be  the  last  lettered  nation  in  the  world  to  discountenance  this 
species  of  lileralure, — we,  who  have  so  eminently  distinguished 
ourselves  in  it  in  the  persons  of  the  tzi)o  most  renowned  scholars  of. 
Europe. 


Art.   XL — Ituly.     By  Lady  Morgan.     2  vols.  4to.    pp.  841. 

London.     1821. 
TT  may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  something  of  this  book, 
^  — we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  why  we  shall  say  very 
little. . 

When  criticism  partakes  of  the  nature  of  punishment,  (as  criti- 
cism on  such  a  work  as  this  would  do,)  it  should  be  limited,  as 
other  punishments  ought  to  be,  to  one  of  three  objects — the  re- 
formation of  the  offender — the  deterring  others  from  otfcnding — 
or,  the  correction  of  mischief  caused  by  the  offence.  Now  al- 
though Lady  Morgan's  'Italy'  is  a  series  of  oflfences  against  good 
morals,  good  politics,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  we  do  not  think 
that  her  arraignment  would  conduce  to  any  of  the  three  objects  to 
which  we  have  just  limited  the  propriety  of  a  penal  visitation. 

In  the  tirst  place,  we  are  convinced  that  this  woman  is  utterly 
incorrigible;  secondly,  we  hope  that  her  indelicacy,  ignorance,  va- 
nity, and  malignity,  are  iiiimitfthle,  and  that,  therefore,  her  exani- 
ple  is  very  little  dangerous, — and  tliirdlv,  though  every  page  teems 
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ivitb  errorft  6f  all  kiiids^  from  the  moat  dhgnitmg  dowtt  to  die 
most  liidicFOus,  they  are  smothered  id  soch  Boeotian  dufaiess,  that 
they  can  do  no  harm.  Extracts  could  afford  no  idea  of  thee  gene^ 
ral  and  homogeneous  8tu[>idity  which  perrades  the  work;  and 
i£  our  review  should  happen  to  give  any  interest  to  the  subject,  we 
should  be  liable  to  the  double  charge  of  deceiving  our  friends  and 
puffing  Lady  Morgan.  We  therefore  decline  *  drawing  her  fraiW 
ties  from  their  dread  abode.'  Buried  in  the  lead  of  her  ponderous 
quartos,  the  corruption  is  inoffensive — any  examination  wonid 
only  serve  to  let  the  effluvia  escape,  and  in  some  degree  endanger 
the  public  health* 

fVe,  indeed,  have  been  obliged  to  labour  through  these  tomes,, 
because  our  duty  imposes  tliat  task  upon  ns :  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  voluntary  reader  who  has  been  able  to  contend 
a^inst  the  narcotic  influence  of  her  prating,  prosing,,  and  pla- 
giarism, and  get  through  even  the  first  volume. — This,  liowevtr, 
is  not  the  only  criterion  we  can  adduce  that  the  work,  ncrtwith* 
sitanding  the  obstetric  skill  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  (who,  we  be* 
lieve,.ia  a  manmidwife,) '  droptall  but  still-bom  from  the  press:' — 
we  have  another,  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  pastiality  than  any 
opinion  of  our's ;  we  mean  the  advertisements  of  her  own  pub^ 
lishers :  and  worthless  as  the  occasion  is,  we  think  that  the  ex- 
posure of  the  system  of  puffing  in  a  case  so  flagrant  ae  this,  may 
not  be  unamusing,  or  unimportant  to  the  real  dignity  of  criticism-. 

Our  readers — who  are  also,  we  presume,  readers  of  news^ 
papers — must  remember  that  it  is  at  least  a  year  since  *  Lady 
Morgan's  Italy'  was  formally  advertised — we  even  suspect  that 
the  intended  publication  of  the  Travels  was  announced  before 
the  journey  itself  was  begun — and  that  the  price  of'  the  embryo 
MS.  paid  the  expenses  of  the  travellers : — And  here  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  on  a  practice  which  (although,  we  fear, 
not  altogether  unexampled,  and  perhaps  not  degrading  to  such 
persons  as  Lady  Morgan  and  her  husband)  we  must  seriously  re- 
probate as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  literature  and  of  society^ 
Travellers  in  this  linej  like  commercial  Bagmen,  have  no  object 
but  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  best  bidder ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
genuine  feelings,  original  views,  and  all  the  results  of  that  noble* 
curiosity  and  that  classical  enthusiasm,  for  which  English  travellers^ 
were  pre-eminently  renowned — we  find,  when  the  bale  comes  to- 
be  opened,  a  miserable  assortment  of  damaged  and  second-kandi 
articles — extracts  from  catalogues,  road-books,  and  local  histories, 
enlivened  by  observations  gleaned  from  milliners,  laquais  de  place, 
vetturinos  and  cicerones,  and  thrown  together  with  no  object  but 
to  fill  the  prescribed  number  of  sheets,  and  to  earn  the  stip«ilated 
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number  of  pounds.  If  such  travellers  get  into  a  higher  rank  of 
society,  it  is  by  playing  on  the  vanity  or  the  weaTtness  which  may 
desire  their  applause  or  dread  their  slander: — by  the  terror  of  the 
forthcoming  volume,  ihey  levy  contributions,  which  pass  under  the 
uame  of  hosptlaliti/;  and  they  revel  at  Paris,  PeterBburgh,  or 
Parma,  at  feasts,  which,  like  the  banquets  offered  of  old  to  the 
Pagan  demons,  are  the  tribute  of  imbecility  to  impudence  and  im~ 
|>osture. 

But  to  return  to  the  advertisements. — After  many  false  alarms 
and  divers  appearances  of  light  troops  and  tirailleurs,  wearing  in 
their  caps  the  laurels  of  the  anticipated  victory  of  Lady  Morganj 
we  thought  we  perceived,  at  last,  the  real  advance  of  her  columns 
in  the  dignified  and  cmpliatic  advertisement  of  the  17th  January 
last —  — 

'  Prepatiug  for  tlie  press, 


TTiis  notice  may  have  appeared  yet  earlier,  but  we  have  thought 
it  sufficient  to  trace  it  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  year — and 
here  let  us,  in  justice,  venture  one  episodical  remark  arising  out 
of  the  search  which  we  made  in  the  file  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
As,  after  a  sea-voyage,  all  meat  is  savoury,  so  after  six  weeks  stupi- 
fying  over  L4ady  Morgau,  we  found  or  fancied  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle strict  in  its  morals,  sound  in  its  principles,  improved  in  its 

I  geography,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  ancient  and  modem  history. 
Advertisements  in  the  foregoing  style  continued  to  be  fired  off, 

'  in  the  manner  of  minute  guns,  till  the  1 1th  June  (five  long  months 
of  expectatiou)  when  the  immediate  approach  of  the  great  Lady 
was  announced  by  a  whole  salvo  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

'  '  Shonl;  tvill  \»  publiilied, 

I  Italy,  by  Lady  Morgan'. 

I  '  Those  who  desire  copies  of  this  Work  on  the  rfrty  of  publication,  are 

requested  to  forward  Ibeir  orders  immediaiciy  to  ilieir  respective  book- 

I      .sellera.'  _ 

What  cau  better  paint  the  eagerness  of  the  public,  and  the 
laudable  anxiety  of  the  bookseller  to  gratiiy  the  universal  appe- 
tite !  The  world  '  stands  tiptoe'  for  this  literary  dawn ;  crowds 
wait  its  appearance  in  breathless  expectation, — nay,  so  alarming 
is  the  concourse,  that  the  publisher  apprehends  his  shop  may  be 
endangered,  and,  with  great  prudence,  endeavours  to  divert  the 

I  crowd  to  different  quarters  of  tlie  town.  The  device,  though  inge- 
nious, proved  to  be  unnecessarj  :  for  it  appears  that  no  great 
anxiety  was  evinced  for  those  very  early  copies — a  tardiness  which, 

I     we  own,  ratlier  surprizes  us,  consideiing  the  proverbial  gullibility 
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of  the  English  nation,  and  that  no  one  could  have  known,  at  that 
time,  how  stupid  the  book  was. 

The  work  however  was  too  important  to  the  publishers  to  be 
abandoned  to  its  own  struggles  into  life ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
renowned  Mr.  Puff  were  too  apposite  to  be  neglected  on  such  an 
occasion.  *  The  Puff  collusive/  says  that  Patriarch  of  the  art, .'  is 
the  newest  of  any ;  for  it  acts  in  the  disguise  of  determined  hostility. 
It  is  much  used  by  bold  booksellers  and  enterprising  poets:  '^  an 
'^  indignant  correspondent  observes,  that  Belzebub's  Cotillon  or 
''Proserpine's  F&teChamp&tre  is  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  per- 
''  formances  he  ever  read ;  the  severity  with  which  certain  charac- 
*'ters  are  handled,  is  quite  shocking,"  &c.  &c. — From  this  hint  the 
puffer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  spake: — 

'  Lady  Morgan's  Italy  has  now  been  open, to  the  public  for  several 
days,  and  already  we  observe  that  the  warm  enthusiasm,  &c.  &c.  which 
animates  her  pages,  has  put  all  the  race  of  intolerant  critics  into  a  state 
of  FURY — Lady  Morgan  has  kindled  their  indignatum/ — &c«'&c. 

This  was  a  bold  stroke — but  it  failed : — the  ^  fury*  and  the  '  in* 
dignation*  excited  no  corresponding  curiosity ;  and  *  Lady  Mor- 
gan's Italy  continued  open  several  days'  longer,  without  any  in- 
creased desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  avail  ihemselves  of 
it.  A  new  expedient  was  therefore  resorted  to,  and  the  literary 
world  was  accordingly  favoured  with  the  following  important  no- 
tice.   

'  (Advertisement.)  Lady  Morgan's  Italy. — M'n  are  requested  to 
state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  veri/  great  expenses  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  this  work,  the  publishers  have  no  present  intention  of 
printing  it  in  any  ot/ier  form  than  that  now  on  sale,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  and  that  consequently,  the  report  which  has  been  propagated  to 
the  contrary,  is  wholly  without  foundation.* — Morning  Chronicle,  July, 

Bad  and  blundering  as  the  style  of  this  advertisement  is,  we  do 
not  think  it  was  written  by  Lady  Morgan  herself — she  would 
hardly  have  made  so  direct  a  confession  of  the  dulness  of  the 
sale,  and  still  less  would  she  have  alluded  to  the  very  great 
EXPENSES  attending  the  work.  We  indeed  have  little  doubt, 
that  she  reddened  to  the  very  eye-balls  at  reading  it.  What  avails 
it  that  the  penner  of  the  puff  represents  the  sale  of  the  quarto  to 
be  only  retarded  by  the  public  anxiety  to  possess  the  octavo! — 
His  officious  excuse  was  only  a  transparent  insult,  and  the  real 
effect,  substantial  disgrace. 

This  unlucky  failure  brought  back  the  parties  to  the  puff  collu' 
sive:  they  took,  however,  the  precaution  of  seasomng  rather 
higher  than  in  the  former  instance ;  and,  we  doubt  not^  confi- 
dently 
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deniVf  expected  that  such  a  paragraph  &s  the  fullowing  would 
Btimulate  the  dullest  appetite. 

'  Lady  Mougan's  Italy. 
'  It  is  not  lo  be  wondfrfd  at  that  thig  Lady  should  encounter  all  ihe 
viniUiice  and  matigiiili/  of  the  tools  of  despotism— her  undaunted  eipasure 
of  the  ti/ranny  by  which  ItiUy  has  been  ruined  entitles  her  to  the  ho- 
nour of  their  abuse;  but  her  fame  is  fixed  on  a  rati'.' — Morning  Chron. 
Jvii/  14.  ~ 

'  Fixed  upon  a  rock,'  this  modem  Andromeda  certaioly  was, — 
and,  what  is  more  pitiable,  no  heroic  Perseus  could  be  found  to 
take  her  off.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  to  find  the  bewildered 
puffers  at  their  wits'  ends,  and  attempting  to  administer  their  ad- 
minicula  in  a  coarser  shape. 

It  is  no  longer  the  simple  name  of  Lady  Morgan  which  ia 
to  draw  crowds  to  all  the  bookshops  in  London  ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
unanimous  admiration  of  that  great  woman,  only  differing  whether 
she  is  most  excellent  in  an  octavo  or  a  quarto  shape ;  it  is  no  longer 
the  '  enmity  of  tyrants'  and  '  the  malignant  fury  of  the  reptiles 
she  has  crushed,'  which  testify  her  success — Alas!  no — we  have 
now  arrived  at  a  plain  confession,  that  the  public  do  not  care  a 
straw  about  her  or  her  book: — an  attempt,  however,  is  made  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  all  in  the  wrong,  and  a  portentous 
eulogy,  extracted  from  a  paper  of  which  we  do  not  happen  to  have 
heard  before,  called  the  Weekly  Register,  is  now  appended 
to  the  advertisements. 

Meanness  seldom  accomplishes  its  object,  and  generally  iii'- 
volves  the  necessity  of  further  meannesses — the  '  testimonium  in- 
certi  auctoris'  in  favour  of  the  great  Corinna  of  the  Radicals  seems 
not  only  to  have  utterly  failed,  but  to  have  been  the  prelude  to 
the  most  humiliating  mendicity- — '  public  impatience — profound 
views — gay  anecdotes — liberal  spirit — characteristic  portraits — 
inspirations  of  ge/iius' — all  are  forgotten,  or  despised;  and  we 
are  informed,  at  the  end  of  August,  that  there  has  been  just  pub- 
lished,— '  Italy,  by  Lady  Morgan,  in  two  volumes,  4to,  contain- 
ing nearly  900  closely  printed  pages,  price  a/,  13s.  6rf.' 

What !  are  all  the  praises  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  all  the 
critical  approbation  of  the  Weekly  Register  come  to  this?- — that 
nothing  can  be  said  for  the  qnality  of  the  article,  but  that,  as  for 
qaaiilily,  you  will  hardly  any  where  get  such  a  heap  for  the  same 
money  ! — ^Pudet,  pudct! — But  we  have  done  with  her  Lady- 
ship— we  hope,  and  almost  believe,  for  ever! 

'  More  last  words !' — Just  as  this  sheet  was  going  to  the  press, 
we  received  tlie  puff  final^ — the  forlorn  hope  of  puffing,  in  '  a  letter 
from  Lady  Morgan  to  her  Reviewers.'     We  shall  make  but  two  re- 
marks on  it ;  first,  that  it  ia  as  dull  (we  had  almost  aaid  as  unintel- 
ligible) 
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Ifgibte)  as  the  great  work  itself^  and  a9  clumsy  as  tiie  (Series'  ef 
shifts  which  we  have  already  exposed:  and  secmdly^  that  we (md 
Lady  Morgan  adopts  the  argumentum  oi  crumend,  of  which  even 
we  supposed  she  would  foe  ashamed ; — ^for,  says  this  disinterested 
philosopher  and  logical  reasoner,  *  the  j>rice  given  for  my  last  v'en^ 
iure  from  Italy  is  the  foest  answer  to  those  who  endeavoured  to 
undervalue  tlie  cargo.*  No  doubt  Lady  Morgan  thinks  this  proof 
very  satisfactory  ;  font  what  is  it  to  the  publisher,  who  paid  for  the 
work  before  it  was  written^  or  to  the  public^  who  will  not  buy  it? 
— Instead  of  afflicting  the  public  with  this  interminable  '  Letter/ 
Lady  Morgan  should,  we  think,  have  tried  its  effect  in  private  ou 
her  publishers,  who  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  her  delicate 
feelings.  She  labours  to  show  that  *  reviews  of  every  calibre  (J^3 
she  elegantly  phrases  it)  enfeeble  public  taste  by  pretending  to 
guide  it ;'  and,  accordingly,  she  exhibits  a  very  dignified  contempt 
of  their  *  decisions' ;  while  her  publishers  (as  appears  from  a  bill 
just  sent  to  us)  are  anxiously  employed  in  collecting  from  pe- 
riodical works  of  all  descriptions,  whi^,  radical,  and  atheistical, 
every  rag  and  scrap  of  fulsome  criticism  which  the  zeal  of  her 
partizans  has  for  months  been  dispersing  among  them. 

'  By  day  and  night !  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  T 


Art.  XII<— De  la  Constitution  de  VAngleterre  et  des  Chafigemens 

qu*eik  a  eprouves  tant  dans  son  Esprit  que  dans  ses  FormeSyde- 

puis  son  Origine  jusqu^ct  nos  jours :  avec  quelques  RemarqUes 

sur  Vancienne  Constitution  de  France.     Par  un  Anglois.   Paris. 

1820.    ^d  edit. 

nPHIS  is  a  bold  title  for  a  slender  octavo  of  ninety-nine  pages; 
^  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  author  further  appears,  be- 
fore he  has  reached  his  twentieth  line,  in  an  attack  upon  two  men 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  champions  and 
expounders  of  our  laws  and  constitution — De  Lolme  and  Black- 
stone.  We  could  indeed  give  him  up  a  small  portion  of  the  Ge- 
nevese  writer ;  not  because  he  is  a  foreigner,  but  because  we  do 
not  hold  him  in  the  first  rank  of  estimation  in  point  of  talent:  but 
we  cannot  so  easily  indulge  him  with  regard  to  Blackstone,  whp 
certainly  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  whose  Com- 
mentaries are,  in  many  respects,  a  model  of  English  writing. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  although  there  is  not  any  thing 
in  the  work  before  us  which  can  be  considered  as  altogether  new  in 
this  country,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  presents  that  has  been  made 
to  France  for  many  years.  It  contains,  in  a  very  short  space,  morp 
of  that  species  of  information  which  might  be  useful  mere,  than 
all  the  works  which  have  appeared,  in  that  country,  since  Uberty 
became  the  fashion;  apd  it  might  even  help  to  corriect  many  er- 
roneous 
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roneous  notions  prevalent  in  England  respecting  our  neigUbotirH, 
The  object  of  the  author  is  to  point  out,  to  the  ijros  of  freedom, 
the  means  by  which  the  veterans  have  advanced ;  and,  consequently, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  them  acquainted  willi  many 
of  their  own  faults,  and  of  the  good  things  which  their  predeces- 
sors, after  countless  efforts,  had  acquired. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  kind  of  political  publication  which  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris.  There  nothing  is  admired 
that  does  not  flatter  the  glory,  and  spread  the  renown  of  the  nation. 
Praise  of  France,  and  abuse  of  England,  will  make  any  worli 
saleable.  One  of  the  inconveniences  of  our  free  press, — ^yetGod 
forbid  that  even  that  should  be  much  diminished, — is  that  so  much 
national  invective  circulates,  not  only  at  home,  but  even  finds  its 
way  to  the  continent,  where  it  is  eagerly  devoured  and  universally 
credited.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  respectable  \\Titera  of  this 
country,  who  attack  the  measures  of  government  because  they 
conscientiously  disapprove  of  them,  could  imagine  how  much 
their  occasional  abuse  of  the  British  nation,  in  general,  has  con- 
tributed to  lower  its  reputation  in  the  judgment  of  Europe,  they 
would  become  more  considerate,  and,  we  will  add,  more  just. 
Many  writers  we  certainly  have,  who  desire  no  better  than  to  dis- 
parage their  native  land;  and  the  more  envenomed  their  pen,  the 
more  they  are  caressed.  They  become,  indeed,  the  grand  authori- 
ties for  all  the  degrading  opinions  respecting  us ;  and  when  un 
i\nglois  I'a  dit,  or  un  Anglois  I'a  6crit,  there  is  no  reply.  No  per- 
son who  has  not  witnessed  it  could  credit  the  avidity  with  which 
our  unpatriotic  writings  are  received  in  France,  and  the  influence 
they  have  upon  the  general  mind.  Even  tlie  government  of  that 
country  has,  in  all  times,  been  too  much  disposed  to  take  its 
ideas  upon  the  government  of  England  from  the  journals  which 
systematically  oppose  its  measures;  and  the  most  virulent  of  these 
is  generally  chosen  as  the  text-book  of  French  statesmen.  Some 
years  ago,  a  M.  Ferry  de  St.  Constant  published  a  work  upon 
England,  professing  to  give  a  picture  of  the  nation  drawn  by  itself. 
He  rummaged,  like  Mr.  Walsh,  all  the  scurrilous  and  anti-British 
lampoons  of  a  hundred  years  standing ;  and  thus  gave  '  Les  Aii- 
glois  peints  par  eux-m^mes.'  This  production  was  as  highly  re- 
lished in  France  as  that  of  General  Pillet,  and  as  much  believed 
as  that  of  M,  Rubichon ;  and  the  author  had  moreover  a  character 
for  extreme  candour,  for  he  gave  no  opinion  that  was  not  extracted 
from  a  British  writer. 

Mr.  Frisell,  the  author  of  the  work  before  ue,  establishes 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  parliaments  of  England  and 
France,  during  the  Saxoii  kings  in  the  former  country,  and  under 
the  second  dynasty  in  the  latter.  He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the 
differeaces  which  gradually  introduced  tlieinselves,  and  which  ulti- 
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mately  rendered  the  entire  governments  of  both  eippires  as  unlike 
as  if  they  had  issued  from  the  most  dissimilar  sources.  His  most 
valuable  observations  relate  to  the  aristocracy  of  this  country/ and 
to  the  principles  by  which  it  is  maintained  and  invigorated :  prin- 
ciples which  every  French  revolutionary  writer,  obeying  the  ma- 
lignity of  passion,  has  mistaken^  or  purposely  misrepresented ;  and 
which  Mr.  Frisell  recommends  to  the  cool  consideration  of  the 
French  public.  Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  always  useful  to 
those  who  sincerely  wish  to  profit  by  them;  and,  for  this  reason, 
we  think  Mr.  Frisell  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  his 
country.  Since  the  opening  of  the  States- General  in  May,  1789^' 
we  do  not  think  that  any  thing  more  plainly  wise,  and  more 
JBensibly  practical,  has  been  spoken  or  printed  in  the  French 
republic,  or  empire,  or  monarchy,  whether  absolute  or  constitu- 
tional, usurped  or  legitimate. 

We  mention  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  because  it  i^ 
considered,  by  many,  as  the  epocha  from  which  all  practical  wis- 
dom dates  in  France,  and  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 
We  cannot  however  consider  it  entirely  in  this  light.  The  As- 
sembly of  the  Notables  had  preceded  it  by  more  than  two  years ; 
and,  as  the  last  convocation  of  the  States  had  been  in  1614^  that 
is  to  say,  about  1 70  years  earlier,  the  meeting  of  the  former,  in 
February,  1787,  may  be  held  to  be  the  first  overt  act  of  a  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  government.  But  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  narrow 
view  of  the  subject,  which  would  mistake  either  the  one  or  th^  other 
for  the  principle  of  all  that  has  ensued.  It  would  not  be  easy,  nay; 
it  would  not  be  possible,  to  assign  the  precise  moment  or  circum- 
stance from  which  the  overthrow  of  the  oldest  monarchy  of  Eu- 
rope may  date  its  origin ;  an  overthrow  which  had  long  been 
threatening,  and  still  longer  approaching.  Human  catastrdphes 
hang  together  by  many  an  unseen  link;  and  if  a  wider  range  of 
speculation  were  allotted  to  mankind,  they  would  immediately  per 
ceive  that  the  simplicity  which  ascribes  the  events  of  history  to 
their  proximate  causes  is  ignorance.  Every  thing. that  is,  is  a  con 
sequence  of  every  thing  that  has  preceded;  and  all  that  remains  to 
be  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world  is  now  unconsciously 
preparing.  A  more  striking  example  of  this  truth  could  not  be 
found,  than  the  change  which  took  place  in  France  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century ;  a  change  not  only  prodigious  in  itself,  but  pro- 
ductive of  a  more  rapid  succession  of  varying  fortunes  to  empires, 
whom  long  civilization  and  the  exercise  of  much  thought  ought  to 
have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  casualties,  than  any  which  could 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Preparatory  traces  of  the  French  revolution  may  be  detected  in 
the  whole  history  of  France;  and  its  principal  characteristics 
easily  discovered  in  the  characteristics  of  other  times*     Neither 
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would  it  be  '  to  consider  too  curiously  to  cousidcr  it  so;'  but  to 
enter  minutely  inio  the  investigations  necessary  to  demonstrate 
this  assertion,  would  oiuch  exceed  our  limits.  Tlie  subject,  how- 
ever, is  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by  in  total  silence;  and 
v/e  will  attempt,  as  much  as  time  and  space  will  allow,  to  show 
that  the  events  of  171i9,  and  of  the  years  which  followed,  were  in 
perfect  analogy  with  those  of  the  preceding  periods.  To  do  this. 
It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  observations,  and  state 
some  previous  principles  which,  though  we  cannot  now  slop  to 
demonstrate  them,  we  think  sufficiently  palpable  to  be  admitted 
in  a  discussion  of  this  nature. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
to  attribute  the  good  or  evil  fortunes  of  nations,  the  liberty  tliey 
have  enjoyed,  or  the  despotism  they  have  suffered,  to  their  insti- 
tutions, and  to  neglect  the  sources  from  which  those  institutions 
sprung,  or  the  causes  which  eventually  moditied  them ;  to  consi- 
der them  as  the  result  of  chance,  or  ns  the  gift  of  heaven,  and  not, 
in  any  degree,  as  the  intentional  work  of  men,  or  as  established  by 
the  combination  of  those  who  are  to  live  under  them.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  understanding,  indeed,  in  forming  them,  is  not  always 
manifest ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  incorporate  in  every  limb  and  fea- 
ture. In  some  communities  it  is  more  immediately  perceptible 
than  in  others ;  and  no  person,  even  upon  the  earliest  acquaintance 
with  the  Spartans,  has  denied  that  the  laws  and  institutions  by 
which  they  were  governed  were  the  result  of  intention  in  the  legis- 
lator, approved  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people.  The  mind 
and  spirit  which  gave  laws  to  Rome  are  also  evident;  and  in 
modern  time^,  the  United  States  of  America  at  once  formed  their 
constitution  according  to  a  general  design.  But  the  compact  is 
not  always  so  apparent ;  neither  is  the  connection  between  the  na- 
tional mind,  which  moulds  ihe  institutions  of  empires,  and  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  result,  so  immediately  perceptible.  It  is, 
however,  in  as  full  existence  in  one  instance  as  in  another ;  and 
whether  it  produces  its  effects  suddenly  and  in  a  single  moment, 
as  was  the  case  when  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  promulgated  in 
Sparta,  or  by  the  silent  workings  of  time ;  whether  it  flashes  di- 
rectly on  the  conviction  of  him  who  observes  mankind,  or  only 
gleams  through  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  it  is  still  the  same;  ds  the 
meteor,  which,  whether  it  hursts  in  lightning  from  the  clouds,  or 
escapes  unseen  through  the  atmosphere,  still  is  electric  matter. 

The  social  mind  existed  before  institutions  were  thought  of. 
When  any  number  of  individuals  consent  to  live  together,  each 
throws  into  the  compact  the  disposition  which  nature  had  given 
him,  modified  by  the  events  and  circumstances  which  influenced 
his  whole  preceding  life.     The  common  stock  of  national  quali- 
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ties  if  th«  mean  term  of  all  thei e  propenaittei ^  and  becomes,  in  its 
tuni|  the  impelling  power  which  directs  and  fashions  every  future 
movement.  Its  collective  impulse  acts  upon  the  community  in 
the  same  manner  as^  before  it  was  united,  it  acted  upon  its  sepa- 
rate members ;  and  as  it  once  was  busied  in  promoting  individual 
good,  in  devising  means.of  solitary  advantage,  it  now  becomes  soii^ 
citous  about  the  general  welfare ;  and  combines  the  measures  by 
which  the  compact  may  be  preserved  and  perfected. 

The  mistake  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  rectify,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  that  can  be  committed  in  political  phi- 
losophy, arises  from  confounding  the  cause  and  origin  of  institu^ 
tions  with  the  re-action,  which,  when  once  established,  they 
exercise  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  live  under  them.  This  re-ac- 
tion we  are  far  from  denying ;  nay  we  even  allow,  it  greater  scope 
than  many,  who  do  not  make  the  distinction  we  would  here  esta^ 
blish.  It  is  the  assimilating  power  of  extended  empires;  the 
cause  of  all  the  resemblances  discoverable  between  the  subjects  of 
the  extremest  provinces  of  the  widest  kingdoms :  the  reason  why 
the  northern  and  the  southern  Chinese,  whom  natural  position 
should  have  left  so  dissimilar,  are  in  so  many  points  alike ;  why, 
on  the  eastern  and  the  western  sides  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
the  original  differences  between  the  nations  dwelling  near  them 
have  been  increased ;  which  has  marked  a  stronger  disparity  than 
even  nature  had  established  between  the  inhabitants  of  either 
shore  of  the  channel,  that  divides  this  country  from  France ;  and 
daily  diminishes  that  which  once  existed  between  the  sister  islands 
of  die  British  realm.  In  a  word,  it  has  produced  all  the  effecta 
of  national  character,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  boundaries ; 
but  which  boundaries  are  utterly  insufficient  to  explain.  But  in- 
stitutions are  not  the  less  a  primary  result  of  the  mmds  and  hearts, 
of  the  understandings  and  the  feelings,  of  the  whole  characters  of 
those  who  form  them ;  although  they  afterwards  become  second- 
ary causes  of  later  dispositions  among  men.  They  are  the  links 
which  unite  the  past  with  the  present,  the  earliest  with  the  latest 
condition  of  nations ;  and  firmly  but  imperceptibly  join  what  was 
with  what  now  is.  They  must  then  be  in  unison  with  the  dispo- 
sitions of  their  founders.  They  must  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  their  situation,  natural  and  social.  They  must  call  in  every 
debt,  and  pay  every  obligation  of  the  community.  When  they 
fail  to  perform  these  conditions,  it  is  because  the  first  law  of  their 
formation  has  been  infringed ;  and  they  must  lead,  through  a  series 
of  incongruities  and  misfortunes,  through  all  the  struggles  which 
nature  ever  makes  to  resume  her  rights  when  they  have  been  vio-» 
lated,  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  fall  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
world  was  but  a  conse<}uence  of  this  universal  law,  though  cor- 
ruption 
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riiprion  and  lumiry  were  the  ostensible  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished;  and  mail}'  exmnples  might  be  found  in  history  to 
prove  that  such  is  the  inviolable  rule. 

Seduced  by  the  fatal  mtatake  to  which  we  have  just  adverted, 
politicians  have  been  erroneously  led  to  suppose  that,  by  in- 
troducing the  forma  of  government  which  have  succeeded  in 
one  state  into  another,  however  dlfferetit  its  natural  situation  may 
have  been,  the  character  of  the  people  that  adopts  them,  will  be 
made  to  resemble  that  of  the  nation  in  which  they  were  indi- 
genous; and  that  every  country  may  thus  become  susceptible  of 
the  same  form  of  government,  and  eujoy  the  same  degree  of  li- 
berty. But  without  the  spirit  that  first  animated  them,  institu- 
tions are  bodies  without  souls.  Men  have  their  moral  as  well  as 
their  physical  wants,  and  it  is  by  them  that  they  are  taught  the  use 
of  their  faculties;  by  them,  that  they  are  urged  to  seek  out  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  which  can  assist  them ;  and  to  devise 
or  apply  the  means  of  making  their  situation  more  tolerable.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  impulses,  in  a  being 
60  constituted  as  man,  is  the  most  effectual :  but  it  is  sufficient 
that  either  of  them  be  counteracted,  to  make  his  existence  incom- 
plete. His  moral  no  less  than  his  physical  wants  result  from  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  dwells ;  and,  though  some  of  them 
may  reside  in  the  imagination,  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  them 
is  suggested  by  the  soundest  dictates  of  reason,  and  increases  ill 
proportion  as  his  mind  becomes  expanded.  If  Providence  had 
not  scattered  through  the  earth  some  benevolent  deficiencies,  men 
would  have  left  their  native  soil  untilled.  Without  some  kindly 
solicitude  concerning  future  events,  the  human  mind  would  have 
remained  inactive;  and,  in  a  boundless  expanse  of  pleasure  to 
which  no  painful  limits  were  affixed,  its  energies  would  never 
have  been  roused.  The  exigencies  which  awaken  his  powers 
have  created  and  modified  all  the  institutions  of  man  ;  and  unless 
those  exigencies  can  be  made  the  same  throughout,  to  give  the 
same  impressions  to  the  mind,  to  develop  the  same  modes  of 
thought,  the  same  habits  of  combination,  it  is  iu  vain  that  in- 
stitutions would  be  carried  round  the  globe,  from  people  to  peo- 
ple. Wherever  laws,  and  constitutions,  and  foims  of  government 
are  artificially  established,  their  decay  will  ensue,  like  the  decay 
of  all  that  is  in  opposition  to  nature.  Rarely  indeed  have  they 
■prospered,  except  where  they  have  grown  spontaneously,  and  re- 
mained under  the  guidance  of  the  same  spirit  which  gave  them 
birth.  The  nobler  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  ruin  they  may 
cause ;  as  the  armour  of  a  giant  is  more  fatal  to  tlie  dwarf,  who 
would  use  it  in  his  defence,  than  the  sword  of  an  enemy. 

Every  abstract  principle  of  our  natures  and  every  page  of 
N  N  3  history 
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history  confirm  the  preceding  opinions ;  jet  the  calamities  which 
during  the  last  thirty  years^  those  years  in  which,  according  to  the 
general  progress  of  reason,  mankind  ought  tohave  been  the  wisest 
«— and  during  which  they  certainly  called  themselves  so — have 
ravaged  the  most  improved  portion  of  the  world,  had  no  other 
origin  than  their  perversion.  And  neither  old  nor  new  experience 
seems  to  have  taught  prudence ;  for  all  that  now  threatens  Europe 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  misconception  of  their  truth  and  im- 
portance. The  cause  and  scene —  for  a  short  time  the  only  scene — 
of  these  evils  was  France.  But  the  French  are  not  a  people  to 
keep  misfortune  to  themselves :  and  convulsed  with  rage  and  mad- 
ness, with  enthusiasm  and  despair,  amid  the  flaming  ruins  they 
bad  made  at  home,  they  flung  their  fire-brands  around  them  to 
kindle  new  conflagrations ;  and  light  up,  if  they  could,  the  funeral 
pile  of  European  civilization. 

Such  sentiments  may  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  admiring  the  various  phases  of  French  poli- 
tics, since  the  revolution  of  1789*  But  we  are  not  less  ardent 
votaries  of  true  liberty  than  they  are ;  neither  do  we  yield  to  any 
in  our  hopes  and  wishes,  that  a  time  may  come  when  all  shall 
.partake  in  the  blessing.  As  Englishmen,  we  feel  too  much  its 
value,  not  to  wish  it  may  become  universal ;  as  men  who  have 
long  possessed  it,  we  know  none  of  the  little  jealousies  of  mo- 
narchies, from  which  it  is  banished ;  and  we  should  not  boast  that 
we  are  exempt  from  the  envy  and  intrigue  which  reign  in  them, 
were  it  not  for  the  eternal  attacks  which  they  who  never  were  free, 
delight  to  repeat  against  our  nation.  Neither  are  we  among  the 
'  abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  who  profess  the  greatest  inward  vene- 
ration for  liberty,  and  give  it  a  little  mouth  honour  now  and  then 
in  the  abstract,  but  who  discourage  all  that  might  tend  to  promote 
it;  and  eagerly  and  angrily  defend  all  the  institutions  by  which 
it  is  repressed.'  It  is  not  the  abstract  theory  of  liberty  which  we 
venerate,  but  its  practice ;  and  we  would  see  that  practice  not  only 
extended  to  a  greater  number  of  our  fellow  creatures,  but  even,  if 
possible,  enlarged  and  perfected.  If  in  the  buraing  sands  of  Ethi- 
opia,— if  among  the  wilds  of  arctic  snow — there  dwells  a  nation  ca- 
pable of  liberty,  it  shall  have  our  feeble  voice  and  prayer.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  country  in  which  liberty  has  best  thriven, 
has,  by  an  increase  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  received  new  capability 
-for  freedom,  we  ardently  desire  it  may  accomplish  its  destiny ; 
and,  more  than  any,  we  shall  rejoice  in  its  happy  calling,  fully 
convinced  that  the  perfection  of  government  depends  upon  the 
.perfection  of  men.  If  all  the  laws,  the  forms  which  have  been 
devised  to. complete  the  design  of  good,  which  our  unassisted 
nature  could  not  have  accomplished;  if  all  our  institutions, — those 
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instruments  which  the  instinct  of  improvement  puts  into  our 
hands  to  correct  human  failings^  and  to  strengthen  human  weak- 
uessesy  are  found  unnecessary^  let  them  be  abolished  as  useless 
weights,  which  clog  the  onward  motion  of  society^  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  intellect.  If  our  prudence  and  our  passions,  our 
wisdom  and  our  folly,  our  virtues  and  our  vices  can  balance  each 
other  so  equally,  that  the  usual  conBicts  they  produce  shall 
cease,  all  balance  in  the  state  is  useless :  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
moHs,  may  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  hypothesis  that  all  this  is 
possible,  is  what,  in  our  minds,  constitutes  the  abstract  veneration 
for  liberty,  and  a  veneration  which  always  must  remain  abstract ! 
And  woe  to  the  nations  that  should  attempt  to  practise  it !  The 
greatest  plague  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  people,  is  the  illu- 
sion that  they  are  wiser  and  better  than  they  truly  are ;  above  all, 
if  that  illusion  tempts  them  actively  to  aspire  at  things  which  can 
be  accompUshed  only  by  the  reality  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

It  is  the  curse  of  vanity  to  live  and  to  delight  in  perpetual  delu- 
sion ;  never  to  know,  nor  to  desire  to  know,  the  truth  relating  to 
any  jthing  that  accompanies  it ;  and  to  consider  all  its  visions  as 
realities.  The  French,  more  than  any  European  nation,  labour 
under  this  malediction.  No  sooner  had  they  heard  that  there  was 
in  some  part  of.  the  world  and  in  actual  practice,  a  thing  calle4 
liberty,  than  they  said,  *  Let  us  be  free ;'  and  thought  that  free- 
dom must  follow,  as  light  was  elicited,  by  divine  command.  But 
their  omnipotence  failed  them ;  for  out  of  that  wish  arose  confu- 
sion, and  chaos  very  nearly  came  again. 

In  the  whole  character  and  constitution  of  the  French  nation, 
jthere  is  scarcely  a  single  element  which  pould  enter  into  thecomr 
position  of  a  system  of  liberty.  Even  the  best  qualities,  as  well  of 
their  understandings  as  of  their  hearts,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  en- 
dure it ;  and  the  failings  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other,  are  particu- 
larly adverse  to  it.  Could  freedom  be  secured,  as  a  bastille  may 
be  overthrown,  by  enthusiasm  and  disorder;  could  an  ardent 
momentary  impulse,  suddenly  followed  by  as  ardent  a  contradic- 
tion, without  a  passive  interval ;  could  levity  in  serious  concerns, 
.and  earnestness  in  trifles ;  could  an  unsteady  will  and  wavering 
faqcy,  an  imagination  warmed  by  caprice,  an  irritable  intellect 
over  whose  impetuosity  reason  has  but  little  coptroul,  produce 
any  thing  stable,  then  indeed  freedom  might  be  transplanted  into 
France ;  and  though  we  know  she  could  not  have  invented  it,  we 
might  hope  she  could  have  received  it.  But  the  real  state  of 
things  is  far  otherwise.  Liberty  is  not  a  detached  and  single 
idea..  It  is  a  system  of  thoughts  and  wishes,  not  existing  in  a 
single  head  or  heart,  but  in  the  whole  system  of  heads  and  hearts 
which  compose  the  nation.     All  the  population  must  be  fitted  to 
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feel  and  understand  all  its  principles,  or  it  cannot  exist.  It  roust 
be  pursued  with  a  devout  and  uniform  fervour,  that  knows  no 
interruption.  Homer  may  slumber,  but  not  the  people  who 
would  be  free.  Perpetual  watchfulness  is  their  doom ;  not  the 
broken  vigilance  of  thos^  who,  one  day,  are  deaf  to  all  its  fa^ual 
demands,  and  the  next  suppose  they  can  compensate  their  Negli- 
gence by  fretfulness,  intemperance,  and  outrage- — As  to  the  tices 
of  the  French,  if  they  did  no  more  than  resemble  the  vices  of  other 
nations,  they  would  be  sufficiently  in  opposition  with  freedom. 
But  they  are  nationally  of  a  darker  hue ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this 
examination,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  demonstrate  that  none 
ever  militated  so  strongly  against  reasonable  practical  liberty^ 
though  they  may  agree  very  well  with  the  abstraction  of  all  go- 
vernment, and  with  unlimited  licentiousness. 

More  striking  proofs  could  not  be  found,  that  institutions  spring 
out  of  the  moral  wants  of  nations,  and  that  they  are  modified 
by  the  characters  of  men,  than  in  the  histories  of  England  and 
France.  In  the  very  early  periods  of  both  coui^tries,  ias  our 
author  has  observed,  many  of  the  laws  and  forms  of  government 
Were  alike ;  and  we  will  add,  for  this  very  evident  reason, — both 
nations  had  a  common  origin.  Acted  upon  by  the  same  physical 
and  moral  wants,  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  means  of  pro^ 
viding  for  them ;  and  their  minds  were  moulded  in  one  form^ 
But  this  similarity  could  last  only  as  long  as  both  continued  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  natural  circumstances ;  and  no  sooner 
did  their  Celtic  ancestors  divide  and  complete  their  separate 
establishments  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  than  the  new  position,  in 
which  each  portion  of  the  emigrants  was  placed,  began  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  their  characters,  and  to  create  the  difference 
which  time  has  so  strongly  confirmed.  Every  opinion,  custom, 
and  institution,  to  which  they  had  been  the  most  attached,  in 
their  former  habitations,  was  preserved  or  altered,  in  proportion  as 
it  was  analogous  to  their  new  situation ;  and  to  this  the  gradual 
decay  of  some  in  one  nation,  and  their  continuance  in  the  other, 
may  be  wholly  ascribed.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  swell  the 
list  of  examples  with  all  that  we  could  adduce.  The  preserva- 
tion of  a  national  assembly  and  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  complete  disuse  of  both  in  France,  though  both  had 
been  common  in  the  country  of  the  Celts,  are  sufficient  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  their  modem  descendants,  placed  in  neighbour- 
ing though  dissimilar  regions,  differ  at  this  moment. 

Most  of  the  writers,  who  have  treated  this  subject,  as  Mably, 
De  Lolme,  Millar,  &c.  and  none  more  than  Madame  de  Sta^, 
have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  the  changes, 
through  which    the  institutions  of   England  and   France  have 
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passed,  and  the  personages  who  have  effected  those  changes,  to 
be  the  causes  of  all  the  events  they  would  explain.  Such,  in- 
deed, have  frequently  been  the  agencies  by  means  of  which  the 
successive  variations  have  been  accomplished;  but  the  causes 
are  more  remote,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  circumstances 
which  fashion  both  events  and  persons,  and  without  which,  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  existed  precisely  as  they 
did.  The  individual  who  exercises  the  most  unlimited  authori^ 
over  his  countrymen  or  Bubjects,  can  only  acquire  it — unless,  in- 
deed, he  comes  at  the  head  of  irresistible  myriads — by  taking  pos- 
session of  certain  parts  of  their  disposition,  to  which  he  must  at 
first  conform,  even  though  he  may  afterwards  modify  them ;  and 
all  that  he  can  do  is  to  follow  a  mean  term  between  his  will  and 
theirs,  further  regulated  by  his  strength  and  theirs.  "Hiis  maxim, 
true  of  Gengis  Khan  and  of  Timour;  true  even  of  the  Tartars, 
whose  innumerable  hosts  overran  the  Chinese  territory,  is  still 
more  undeniable  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  Europe,  and  of 
every  country  where  intellect  prevails.  In  the  most  arbitrary  acta 
of  the  greatest  tyrant,  the  disposition  of  the  nation  upon  whom 
he  tramples  must  be  considered  according  to  this  rule;  and  none 
has  ever  dared  to  violate  it  with  impunity. 

The  investigation  which  would  naturally  spring  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  would  be  very  important,  but  very  long;  and 
we  shall  not  engage  in  it.  We  must,  however,  attempt  to  bring 
together  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  France,  which  will  help  to 
prove  our  opinion  that  the  French  are  one  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope that  always  has  manifested  the  smallest  capability  for  true 
and  rational  liberty,  as  also  the  smallest  disposition  to  acquire  it ; 
that  their  capability  and  disposition  in  its  favour  have  not  en- 
creased  in  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  them,  even  at  this  moment, 
to  ensure  its  possession  ;  and  that  the  nations  who  copy  them, 
who,  like  them,  make  liberty  precede,  not  follow  wisdom  and 
virtue,  will  inevitably,  like  them,  and  all  the  abstract  venerators 
of  a  goddess  more  difficult  to  fix  than  Fortune  herself,  wander  far 
and  woefully  away  from  their  object ;  and  return  again,  as  they  did, 
after  countless  miseries  to  themselves  and  others,  and  calamities 
which  their  children's  children  will  lament,  to  a  station  still  farther 
separated  from  happiness  and  freedom  than  any  on  which  they  ever 
stood  before.  It  is  not  by  scrutinizing  their  forms  of  government 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  this  j  but  by  taking  up  the  in- 
quiry at  a  point  nearer  to  first  causes,  and  examining  not  what 
their  institutions  were,  but  what  were  their  characters,  as  may  be 
deducetl  from  the  overt  acts  of  their  history;  and  by  comparing 
them  with  those  which  they  have  performed  during  their  late  revo- 
lution. 
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Inponiling  this  inquiry^  we  shlill  be  compelled  to  bring  to 
notice  many  painful  topics ;  but  the  subject  is  of  too  vast  an  im- 
port to  mankind,  not  to  plead  as  our  excuse,  even  in  the  minds  of 
those  whom  we  may  the  most  displease.  We  think  that  a  fair  and 
calm  investigation  of  the  principles  in  the  human  mind  and  heart,, 
which  experience,  no  less  than  theory,  has  shown  to  be  the  surest 
basis  of  freedom — should  it  ever  meet  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
now  preparing  to  start  in  the  noble  course — might  do  some  service, 
at  a  moment  when  the  rallying  cry  which  unites  or  divides  the 
nations,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of  the  world,  is  liberty.  The 
misfortunes  which  have  arisen  from  erroneous  notions  on  the 
subject,  from  depraved  and  corrupted  means  of  pursuing  it ;  and 
from  abusive  applications  of  its  principles,  have  far  exceeded,  in 
a  few  years,  ages  of  the  foulest  tyranny.  Neither  do  we  per- 
ceive that  the  impressions  left  upon  the  minds  of  men,  the  ac- 
cessions won  to  knowledge,  or  morality,  are  likely  to  compensate 
those  misfortunes ;  and  long  centuries  of  happiness,  such  as  men 
have  rarely  experienced,  must  follow  this  iron  epoch,  before  we 
can  admit  that  the  late  struggles,  made  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
have  not  been  injurious  to  herself  and  to  mankind. 

Lewis  XVI.,  the  monarch  under  whom  this  mighty  revolu- 
tion, whose  effects  we  still  deplore,  broke  out,  was  the  sixty- 
ninth  sovereign  of  his  country,  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  own  dynasty, 
from  the  founder  of  which  he  was,  in  the  male  line,  the  twenty- 
ninth,  and  in  the  female  line  the  thirty-second  descendant ;  there- 
fore, all  that  long  honours  and  family  glory  could  bestow  upon  a 
sovereign  was  centered  in  him.  He  had,  besides,  an  endearing 
claim  to  the  love  of  a  people,  who  boasted  a  longer  hereditary 
attachment  to  their  monarchs  than  any  in  Europe;  many  virtues, 
the  mildest  and  the  warmest  affections,  with  the  most  conscientious 
inclination  to  do  nothing  but  good.  One  single  defect  rendered 
all  these  qualities  abortive :  his  mind  was  not  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  his  age  ;  and  this  was  stronger  than  his  good  intentions, 
because  it  was  a  result  of  the  irresistible  combinations  of  time.  , 

The  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  monarchs  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  gratify  reflecting  men.  It  partook  too  much  of  in- 
stinct, and  too  little  of  reason ;  too  much  of  imagination,  and 
not  enough  of  affection.  It  resulted  from  blind  devotedness 
more  than  from  choice ;  and,  having  once  conceived  it  to  be  the 
summary  of  every  patriotic  virtue,  they  wound  up  their  minds 
rather  than  their  hearts,  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  fancied  duty. 
When  a  prince  was  born,  they  did  not  wait  to  know  what  his 
qualities  might  be,  and  whether  he  was  likely  to  merit  their  re- 
gard. They  loved  him  at  first  sight,  nay,  before — in  his  mother's 
womb — almost  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  end  of  a 
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long  and  happy  reign.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  sprang  from 
the  loins  of  »  monarch  to  give  him  every  title  to  their  adoration. 
Posterity  has,  indeed,  made  some  distinction  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  endeared  the  memories  of  St.  Louis,  Francis  X. 
and  Henry  IV.;  but  the  duty  of  attachment,  submission,  and  re- 
spect, was  alike  during  the  life  of  every  sovereign,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  deserts.  In  former  times,  the  M aires  du  Palais, 
who  kept  their  sovereigns  prisoners,  and  governed  without  con- 
troul,  acted  in  the  name  and  behalf,  and  imder  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  the  kings  their  masters.     These  Majores  Domus  Regiae, 

.  as  they  were  called,  had  power  enough  to  dismiss  and  annul  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  under 
the  last  kings  of  the  first  race ;  yet  Pepin,  who  inherited  all  the 
authority  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  who  finally  ob- 
tained the  crown,  was  compelled,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  to  acknowledge  Childeric  as  his  monarch,  and  to  govern 
m  his  name.  In  later  periods,  under  weak  or  infant  sovereigns, 
the  national  feeling  was  the  same;  and  the  ambitious  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  who  aspired  to  authority,  the  nobles  who 
sided  with  them,  all  the  factions  of  the  court,  and  all  the  vassals 
of  the  empire,  founded  their  pretensions  on  the  right  of  the  king, 
whom  none  ever  conceived  a  project  of  deposing,  but  whom  all 
were  struggling  to  hold  in  subjection.  Of  the  ten  minorities  which 
followed  the  age  of  Philip  I.  five  produced  long  and  sanguinary 
contests.  The  first  was  that  of  Charles  VI.  when  the  Regency 
was  disputed  by  his  four  uncles,  not  one  of  whom  ever  aspired  to 
the  throne;  though  all  used  every  means  of  violence,  artifice,  and 
intrigue,  to  secure  a  temporary  authority  in  the  name  of  the  so- 
vereign. The  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  during  which  Catherine 
d^'  Medici  was  Regent,  gave  rise  to  five  civil  wars,  and,  during 

•  it,  the  storm  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  was  gathering.  Louis  XIU. 
succeeded  his  assassinated  father  at  the  age  of  nine;  and  another 

'  Medici,  his  mother,  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  all  the  good  which 
the  first  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  labouring  to  introduce ;  drove 
from  her  court  the  man  whom  he  honoured  as  his  friend  and  mi- 
nister, and  who  deservedly  united  both  these  titles;  filled  the 
palace  with  petty  factions ;  placed  near  her  person  foreigners  and 
mtriguers  with  whom  she  shared  her  power,  and  who  aided  her 
to  keep  the  king  in  bondage  ;  while  attachment  to  the  race  of  St. 
Louis  still  held  him  on  his  throne. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  begun,  before  he  was  five  years  old, 
in  the  midst  of  disorders,  beheld,  in  its  first  years,  the  favour  and 
intrigues  of  a  stranger,  Mazarin  ;  the  arts  and  licentiousness  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  exciting  civil  discord  without  the  pretence  of 
religion ;  the  minor  king  m  flight,  yet  always  a  king ;  his  seat  of 
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empire  besieged  by  bis  own  cousin,  yet  himself  always  supposed 
upon  his  throne ;  puns,  pleasantries,  and  songs^  calembourgs  and 
vaudevilles,  abounding  in  the  midst  of  horrors  and  disasters ;  the 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  imprisoned ;  Mazarin  returning  from 
exile  at  the  head  of  an  army,  proscribing  and  proscribed ;  the 
Fronde,  Barricadoes,  civil  wars,  battles,  massacres  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  in  Paris  ;  and  the  King,  though  at  length  detested,  not 
dethroned.  The  death  of  this  monarch,  whose  name  the  French 
have  affixed  to  the  period  of  their  history,  which  they  once  con- 
ceived to  be  the  most  glorious,  showed  that  their  respect  for  his 
memory  was  not  as  great  as  their  adulation  of  him  while  living. 
The  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans,  (a  name  often  connected  ^di 
recollections  fatal  to  the  repose  of  his  family,)  uncle  of  the  in&nt 
king,  forced  his  ward,  but  five  years  old,  to  appear  at  a  lit  de 

i'ustice,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  last  arrangement  of 
lis  great-grandfather,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign,  tt 
nearly  the  same  age,  and  with  the  same  pompous  mockery,  had 
presided,  on  a  like  occasion,  to  hear  the  will  of  his  own  fadier 
annulled ;  and  Philip  d'Orleans,  in  contradiction  to  the  testament 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  declared,  by  the  parliament,  sole  and  abso- 
lute Regent.  But  Louis  XV.  was  the  last  sovereign  of  his  race, 
whom  his  subjects  were  to  love;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  most  ill- 
judging  hatred  had  been  destined  to  avenge,  in  a  single  instant, 
long  ages  of  indiscriminate  attachment. 

The  power  of  the  Regent,  for  the  time  being,  was  unbounded 
as  the  authority  of  the  monarch  himself.  It  was  he  who  distri* 
biited  justice,  gave  sanction  to  every  edict,  and  dispensed  eveiy 
favour.  He  even  received  the  revenues  of  the  crown  without 
being  accountable  for  them.  Such  means  would  surely  have  been 
sufficient  to  dispossess  the  rightful  sovereign,  if  something  more 
than  is  usual  in  other  countries  had  not  operated  to  balance  their 
effect.  In  cases  of  minority,  the  Regent  was  moreover  guardian 
.of  the  minor's  person ;  and  thus  possessed  all  that  ambition  could 
desire  to  accomplish  in  its  wildest  dreams.  Yet,  though  the  Re-^ 
gency  was  a  subject  of  contest,  the  throne  itself  was  not  assailed ; 
and  the  King,  in  whose  name  contending  factions  triumphed,  and 
with  whose  authority  each,  in  its  turn,  sought  to  countenance  its 
aggiession,  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  right.  The  love  of  the 
nation  manifested  itself  in  preserving  his  inheritance;  but  was  not 
very  scrupulous  in  contributing  to  his  happiness,  or  in  making  him 
personally  respected.  During  the  Regency,  instituted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  John,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
the  kingdom  became  a  scene  of  disorders,  such  as  few  countries 
have  witnessed ;  and  respect  for  the  captive  monarch  was  incapa- 
ble of  containing  any  of  the  factions  withm  just  bounds.     Tbe 
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DauphiD  WB§  thrice  driven  from  his  capital,  after  seeing  some  of 
his  principal  courtiers  murdered  before  his  face,  and  the  wlioie 
kingdom  filled  with  plots  and  iusurrccliuns,  without  any  definite 
object  brit  wanton  insubordination.  Yet  though  it  never  was 
doubted  that  Charles  de  Navarre  was  ambitious  of  obtaining  the 
Regency,  he  dared  not  avow  his  thoughts  of  aspiring  tu  the 
throne,  even  though  he  asserted  that  he  could  prove  his  right  to 
it,  as  grandson  of  Louis  X.  When  Charles  VI.  was  a£Qicted  with 
mental  infirmit}',  the  calamities  of  the  state  were  still  greater ;  if 
any  evils  can  exceed  those  which  befel  France  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  John.  The  severest  contest  ever  known  for  a  Regency 
was  mider  this  monarch ;  the  long  and  bloody  and  treacherous 
animosities  of  the  rival  factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  divided 
the  kingdom;  while  the  King  was  kept  immured,  in  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  robbed  of  every  thing — except 
his  crown.  Even  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  monarchs  of  France,  was  outraged  in  every 
point,  excepting  in  his  right  to  the  throne ;  and  anarchy  was  uni- 
versal, amid  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  and 
indefeasible  claim  of  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  and  St. 
Lrf>uis,  in  the  due  order  of  succession. 

If  the  persevering  zeal  of  the  French  upon  this  head  was 
founded  upon  love  to  their  sovereign  and  his  family,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  their  mode  of  showing  it  was  neither  the  most  de- 
sirable nor  the  most  efficient.  They  placed  him  in  perpetual 
danger  of  losing,  not  his  crown,  but  his  life ;  and  rent  with  civil 
discord  and  unmeaning  strife,  the  realm  which  they  called  his 
inviolable  patrimony.  They  respected  the  royal  trunk  too  much 
to  cut  it  down.  They  left  it  in  possession  of  the  soil,  but  they 
tore  off  all  its  branches.  They  put  a  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  the 
lineal  heir,  and  then  disgraced  the  monarch,  and  kept  the  sove- 
re%n  prisoner.  During  the  captivity  of  John,  the  French  showed 
little  alacrity  to  raise  the  money  for  his  ransom ;  and  no  sooner 
was  it  collected,  than  Marcel  and  bis  associates  seized  upon  it, 
and  applied  it  to  their  own  factious  purposes.  And  so  difiicult 
did  he  find  it,  on  his  return,  to  fulfil  the  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  set  him  at  liberty  for  a  stipulated  ransom,  that,  for  the 
sum  of  600,CX)0  golden  crowns,  he  gave  his  daughter  Isabella  in 
narriage  to  John  Galeas  Visconti,  in  the  year  1360,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  revolution,  which  placed  that  family  on  the 
ducal  throne  of  Milan  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  use  the  words  of  Vil- 
hm,  '  he  sold  his  flesh  and  blood  for  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person 
much  his  inferior.'  It  is  true  the  resources  of  flie  nation  were 
diminished  by  the  wars  and  insurrections  which  had  preceded; 
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but  its  promptness  to  find  new  means  was  not  proportionecT  to 
those  which  still  remained. 

The  captivity  of  Francis  1.  offered  new  opportunity  for  dis- 
orders, and  it  was  not  neglected,  though  the  firmness  of  the  Regent 
his  mother  finally  repressed  them.  When  he  was  permitted  to 
go  back  to  France,  the  nation  was  violently  irritated  at  the  manner 
in  which  Charles  V.  had  treated  him  and  his  family;  and  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm  the  clergy  offered  ],300>000  golden  crowns 
as  a  subsidy  to  make  war,  in  which  the  nobles  and  burgesses^ 
tendered  their  assistance.  But  when  it  became  necessary  to  raise 
the  sum  of  2,000,000  for  the  ransom  of  his  two  sons  whom  he  had 
left  in  Spain  as  hostages  for  his  return  there,  the  money  was  Aot  to 
be  found ;  and  without  the  unbounded  generosity  of  Henry  VIII.' 
who  furnished  him  with  nearly  half  the  amount,  the  princes  would 
probably  have  died  in  bondage.  Yet  Francis  I.  is  one  of  the 
sovereigns  to  whose  memory  the  French  pay  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, *  as  the  father  of  letters,  the  model  of  chivalry,  and  the  soul 
of  honour' — notwithstanding  his  protest  before  witnesses  against 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  his  consequent  refusal  to  fulfil  it ;  and 
even  John  is  among  their  respected  monarchs.  The  English 
never  have  made  the  same  parade  of  affection  to  their  kings. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  they  have  handled  rather  roughly  y  others 
they  have  cashiered  somewhat  cavalierly ;  yet,  when  they  have 
made  choice  of  a  monarch  on  whom  they  can  fix  their  affec-) 
tions,  their  love  is  a  more  active  principle  than  the  blind  at- 
tachment of  the  French.  When  Richard,  by  the  petty  malice 
of  two  sovereigns,  jealous  of  his  glory, — and  one  of  these  was 
Philip  Augustus, — was  unjustly  detained  captive,  his  ransom  was 
fixed  at  150,000  marks  of  silver.  The  captivity  of  the  superior 
lord  was  one  of  the  cases  provided  for  by.  the  feudal  tenures ;  and 
all  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  contribute.  Twenty 
shillings  were  levied  on  every  knight's  fee  in  England.  This  mode 
of  raising  the  sum,  however,  was  too  dilatory  for  the  national 
feeling,  and  did  not  produce  the  amount  expected;  but  the 
voluntary  zeal  of  the  people  readily  supplied  the  deficiency.  Yet 
the  nation  had  been  cruelly  drained  of  money  by  the  crusades 
during  many  years. 

Minorities  and  regencies  have,  not  been  so  frequent  in  Eng- 
land as  in  France;  neither,  when  they  did  occur,  were  they  marked  • 
by  calamities  like  those  which  the  French  nation  usually  inflicted* 
on  itself  in  those  interruptions  to  strong  and  undisputed  govern^ 
ment.  Some  of  our  regencies  indeed  have  been  epochas  of  great 
national  virtue;  and  some  of  our  regents,  as  Pembroke,  Bedford, 
&c.  were  men  of  eminent  worth.  But  usurpations  have  been 
much  more  common  ;  and  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
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settlement  of  the  disputes  of  York  and  Lancaster,  seven  or  eight 
sovereigns  ascended  the  throne  without  any  right  but  the  sword. 
Our  dynasties,  too,  have  frequently  changed;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  shown  little  steadiness  in  our  attachment  to  the 
families  or  persons  of  our  sovereigns.  This  difference  in  our 
history,  compared  with  that  of  France,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  ideas  which  have  long  prevailed  in  each  country  respecting 
government. 

The  subtle  distinction  which  some,  and  among  them  Montes- 
iquieu,  have  attempted  to  establish  between  pure  monarchy  and 
despotism,  is  altogether  sophistical :  in  a  despotic  empire,  they  say 
the  despot  governs  by  his  own  will ;  in  a  monarchy,  the  sovereign 
rules  by  established  laws.  But  who  made  those  laws?  Dp 
they  suffice  for  every  emergency  ?  Have  they  foreseen  every 
case  ?  Are  they  to  be  immutable  ?  And  who  is  to  alter  them  ? 
Surely,  if  the  monarch  can,  after  certain  formalities,  order  that  his 
will  shall  be  law,  and  punish  those  who  oppose  him,  he  may  as 
well  issue  his  mandate  at  once ;  and  France,  notwithstanding 
some  deceitful  forms,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  despotic 
monarchy.  The  monarch  was  the  government,  and  all  the  go- 
vernment :  but,  in  England,  he  was  only  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, generally  not  much  more  than  a  third  part,  and  sometimes 
not  so  much.  It. became  then  of  little  comparative  importance 
in  what  hands  that  third  part  was  placed  ;  but  the  same  mind  and 
spirit  which  could  unwisely  concentrate  and  deposit  the  whole 
essence  of  the  state  in  one  single  idol,  could  easily  suppose  that 
idol  inviolable  and  infallible.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  French. 
They  had  not  political  wisdom  enough  to  divide  the  powers  of  the 
realm  into  their  three  natural  ramifications ;  but  they  adopted  what 
perhaps,  neglecting  this  best  of  all  precautions,  was  the  next  wisest 
measure:  by  fixing  the  line  in  which  the  sceptre  should  in- 
Tariably  descend,  they  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  ambition,  of 
perfidy,  of  conquest,  to  give  theto  monarchs ;  supposing, '  and 
truly  supposing,  that  he  who  succeeds  to  a  long  line  of  royal 
ancestors-  has  as  fair  a  chance  of  inheriting  their  virtues,  as  he 
who  ascends  a  throne  by  blood  and  usurpation.  This  principle 
they  adopted  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  certainly,  if  the 
nation  be  compared  with  its  sovereigns,  and  a  due  estimate  be 
made  of  the  proportion  of  virtue  inherent  in  monarchies  in  general, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  kings  of  France  were  not  inferior  to  their 
subjects.  Some  may  indeed  have  been  tyrannical,  unjust,  or 
sanguinary,  but  many  were  good;  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
characteristic  vices  of  Frenchmen  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation 
than  among  its  monarchs. 

Savages  not  yet  civilized,  and  empires  in  the  decay  of  national 
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virtue,  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they  employ  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  sovereign,  who  by  his  vices  or  his  virtues,  his 
strength  or  his  weakness,  may  not  suit  their  purpose.  Men  in  an 
intermediate  state  may  be  so  fashioned  to  political  superstition  as 
to  look  upon  the  dismissal  of  a  king,  even  by  just  means,  as  a 
violation  of  divine  right.  But  certain  it  19,  that  in  proportion  as 
social  improvement  advances  in  its  most  intellectual  modification, 
injustice  of  every  kind,  cruelty,  treachery  and  wanton  insubordi- 
nation diminish.  In  die  early  periods  of  British  history  some 
barbarous  instances  of  regicide  occur,  as  the  murders  of  Ed- 
ward and  Richard  the  Second ;  and  in  the  rage  of  civil  wars  the 
death  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  son ;  or  of  the  infant  princes  of  York 
during  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.  But  such  events  ceased 
in  England  after  that  time,  by  increasing  civilization ;  and  bepause, 
better  informed  of  its  rights  and  duties,  the  nation  bad  learned 
that  crimes  must  bring  on  crimes,  and  assassination  be  followed 
by  assassination.  The  condemnation  of  Charles  I.  was  of  a  na- 
ture different  from  that  of  all  the  preceding  regicides ;  and  how-* 
ever  unwarrantable  the  act  itself  may  have  been,  however  the  work 
of  frenzy  and  faction,  the  mode  of  committing  it  bespoke  an  im- 
measurable progress  in  the  institutions  of  the  realm,  and  conse- 
auently  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  distance  which  separates 
le  brutal  act  of  Goumay  and  Mantravers,  from  a  sentence  pror 
nounced  by  a  great  national  council,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
immense,  even  by  those  who  are  the  most  inclined  to  maintain, 
that  in  the  latter  instance  the  crime  was  more  national.  The  mur- 
der of  Charles  was  the  last  that  occurred  in  England ;  and,  better 
instructed  in  our  second  revolution  than  in  our  first,  we  avoided 
this  motive  for  the  re-action  of  vengeance,  and  allowed  the  mo- 
narch with  his  family  to  escape  ^  One  or  two  solitary  instances  olf 
attempts  directed  against  the  best,  the  most  upright,  moral  and 
religious  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  a  Christian  throne,  have  a 
little  sullied  our  recent  annals ;  but  as  they  were  made  chiefly  by 
madmen  they  impeach  our  reason  rather  than  our  morals.  The 
nation  had  in  fact  improved  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  had  learned 
milder  maxims  and  humaner  practices;  because  the  reflexion  to 
which  our  natural  situation  has  eternally  bound  us  down  mi|st  ever 
lead  to  such  results,  should  no  stronger  power  interfere  to  push 
us  violently  aside. 

But  the  power  which  restrained  the  arm  of  the  French  from 
assassinating  their  monarchs  in  times  of  greater  ignorance,  was 
not  reason,  was  not  morality,  was  not  even  the  blind  affection 
they  professed  to  the  dynasty.  It  was  political  superstition;  a 
dread  of  violating  the  divine  right,  by  which  they  held  themselves 
subjects  of  their  monarchs.     But  when  another  and  a  stronger 
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auperetition  than  that  which  binds  man  to  man  arose;  when  the 
bonds  wliicli  unit^  him  to  his  Creator  were  supposed  to  be  vio- 
lated, or  when  the  former  superstition  was,  \>y  the  mere  progress 
of  general  light,  discovered  to  be  an  error,  restraint  was  broken 
down.  It  is  in  the  later  periods  of  French  history,  and  while  in 
England,  juster  notions  of  kingly  rights  and  duties  had  been  ac- 
quired, that  we  must  look  for  examples  of  their  infringement. 
i>uring  the  last  eight  reigns  in  that  country,  the  lives  of  sis  kings 
have  been  attempted,  four  of  whom  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  murderers;  three  princes  of  the  royal  blood  were  put  to 
death,  together  with  one  queen  and  two  princesses;  and  had  not 
the  whole  royal  family  betaken  themselves  to  Aight,  not  one  would 
have  escaped.  Our  revolutionary  rage  against  the  Stuarts  was  sa- 
tisfied with  one  victim  in  the  family ;  and  we  hardly  pursued  even 
those  who  pursued  us.  From  these  facts  we  thuik  our  assertion 
wholly  justifiable,  that  the  love  which  the  French  bore  to  then- 
sovereigns  was  enthusiastic,  superstitious,  indiscriminate,  partak- 
ing even  of  blind  servility  more  than  of  rational  affection,  and  not 
promising  for  a  future  time  any  of  the  great  features  of  reason, 
which  a  more  distinguishing  attachment  would  have  given  room  to 
expect. 

But  even  the  forms  of  civil  liberty  had  begun  to  be  neglected 
at  a  very  early  period  in  France ;  and  the  pursuit  was  abandoned 
there,  in  propprtion  as  we  became  more  eagerly  engaged  in  it.  Un»- 
der  the  Frankish  kings,  deliberating  assemblies,  in  some  shape  or  ' 
other,  were  known  and  practised;  and  Charlemagne,  aided  by 
councils  of  his  peers  and  bishops,  enacted  laws.  Peace  was  made 
at  Strasbourgh  between  the  three  brothers,  Lothahe,  Lewis  the 
German  and  Charles  the  Bold,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nation.  In 
88S,  Eudes  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  same  manner;  and  one 
-hundred  years  afterwards  Hugh  Capet  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
away  the  irregularity  of  his  succession  to  the  throne,  by  obtaining 
the  countenance  of  the  same  power.  The  times  of  meeting  were 
not  regularly  fixed,  or  frequent;  for  during  sis  centuries,  that  is  to 
say  from  613  to  J230,  about  ihirly-tive  instances  only  could  be 
found,  and  these  by  no  means  at  equal  intervals.  After  Lewis 
the  Fat,  by  enfranchising  the  commons,  had  created  a  new  order  in 
iiis  kingdom,  and  made  the  people  partake  of  the  authority  which 
before  had  been  confined  to  llie  lords  and  clergy,  these  assemblies 
tookthe  form  of  states-general;  and  thus  they  continued  until  they 
were  assembled  under  Lewis  XVI.,  when  they  underwent  their 
^nal  innovation. 

Tlie  step  which  Lewis  the  Fat  had  taken  was  one  of  the  mast 
likely  that  could  be  devised,  to  raise  the  people  to  a  more  respect- 
able situation  than  they  had  ever  before  enjo)'«d.     It  was  nearly 
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contemporary  with  the  British  charter  of  Henry  I.;  but  though  it 
seemed  to  allow  greater  privileges  to  the  people  than  that  of  our 
monarch,  it  did  in  fact  not  give  them  more  than  was  already  pos- 
sessed in  England ;  for  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  was  much 
better  with  us  before  Henry  I.  than  it  had  been  in  France  previ- 
ously to  Lewis  Vi.  If  the  same  disposition  for  Hber^  had  pre- 
vailed in  both  countries,  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  ca[itury  was 
the  era  from  which  it  should  have  continued  to  produce  shniTar 
effects.  But  it  was  far  otherwise ;  and  while,  in  this  island,  the 
rights  of  the  commons  became  every  day  more  acknowledged,  and 
their  influence  more  felt,  until  all  the  orders  and  powers,  and  interests 
of  the  state  were  finally  incorporated  into  our  present  happy  con- 
stitution, the  commons  in  Frauce  did  not  reap  proportionate  ad- 
vantages from  their  enfranchisement.  The  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence we  sball  not  look  for  in  the  forms  or  modes,  according  to 
which  the  national  assemblies,  in  England  called  parliaments,  in 
France  states- general,  met  and  deliberated.  We  shall  rather  en- 
-deavour  to  ascertain,  why  these  forms  and  modes  were  so  superior 
in  one  country  to  what  they  were  in  the  other. 

The  persons  who  give  the  latest  date  to  the  institution  of  par- 
liament, in  England,  assert  it  to  be  in  the  year  1264,  the  49th  of 
Henry  I.  The  earliest  authentic  convocation  of  the  states-gene- 
rali  and  the  admission  of  the  third  estate,  with  a  deliberative 
voice  in  them,  was  in  13(12,  about  forty  years  later.  At  their  first 
institution  these  assemblies  bore  some  resemblance  to  each  othei; 
but  a  very  essential  alteration  took  place  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, by  its  division  into  two  houses,  each  of  which  became  a 
distinct  and  independent  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  year 
1283  the  Commons  sat  at  Acton  Bunnel,  while  the  Peers  were 
sitting  at  Shrewsbury  (Hallam,  vol.  iii.  35.);  but  although  the 
states-general  frequently  deliberated  in  separate  chambers,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  orders  that  composed  them,  they  in  fact 
formed  but  one  body,  and  presented  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions as  one,  thus  acting  as  a  council  of  state,  but  not  composing 
any  thing  like  an  efficient  legal  balance  in  the  constitution.  From 
the  moment  of  its  commencement,  the  influence  of  the  British 
parliament  went  on  increasing  with  very  little  interruption  ;  and, 
after  various  struggles,  such  as  are  inseparable  from  the  establish- 
ment of  liberty,  wherever  it  has  not  been  entirely  coeval  with  the 
empire  itself>  it  attained  the  exact  share  of  power  which  seems 
to  be  compatible  with  the  rights  of  all  parties^  and  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  nation.  But  the  states-general,  very  far  from 
making  any  progress,  rather  sunk  in  influence  and  consideration, 
and  did  not  maintain  the  rank  which  they  once  held  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Frauce,  and  which  national  wisdom  certainly  would  not 
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only  have  supported,  but  augmented.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
the  progress,  or  rather  the  stagnancy  of  thia  assembly  during  nearly 
five  centuries;  and  to  show  how  completely  and  by  what  means 
it  remained  stationary.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  one 
single  point;  to  the  effect  which  the  admission  of  the  third  estate 
to  a  deliberative  voice  produced  upon  the  government  of  France. 

As  we  before  observed,  the  national  assembly,  while  confined 
to  peers  and  prelates,  was  convened  about  thirty-five  times  during 
six  centuries,  and  at  unequal  intervals.  All  thtir  meetings  were 
peaceable,  and  produced  no  evil  consequences  to  the  nation — ■ 
no  riotings — no  outrages — no  massacres.  The  most  trouble- 
some (three  in  number)  were  those  under  I^wis  the  Debunnair, 
when  this  weak  monarch  was  rather  severely  handled;  and  upon_ 
the  whole,  they  were  as  wise  and  as  good  as  any  assemblies' 
could  be  expected  to  be  in  those  times.  But,  no  sooner  were 
the  people  admitted,  than  the  states  assumed  a  different  aspect; 
and  many  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  have  dishonoured 
France,  in  the  course  of  her  annals,  may  be  traced  up  to  these 
deliberating  assemblies. 

The  third  convocation  of  the  States- General,  that  in  1312,  ex- 
actly ten  years  after  their  establishment,  was  in  order  to  abolish 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  to  execute  a  cruel  task  more 
cruelly  in  France  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  for  there 
these  wretched  knights  were  burned,  while  almost  every  other  na- 
tion was  satisfied  with  suppressing  the  order,  and  confiscating 
their  property.  The  fifth,  that  under  John  in  IS55, showed  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  the  necessity  of  some  regular  administration,  but  an 
utter  incapacity  to  accomplish  it.  They  induced  the  king,  for  in- 
stance, to  pledge  himself  not  to  divert  the  subsidies  which  should 
be  granted  to  him,  but  to  apply  them  bonA  fide  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  This  certainly  was  a  very  wise  and 
prudent  plan  ;  but  the  mode  of  securing  its  execution  was  rather 
extraordinary  : — in  case  of  the  king's  breaking  his  faith,  the  depu- 
ties were  bound  by  oath  to  disobey  him,  and  to  resist  any  force 
he  might  employ.  But  no  means  whatever  were  pointed  out  to 
effect  ibis,  neither  was  it  possible  in  sucli  a  government  to  at- 
tempt it.  It  was  in  this  assembly  that  the  famous  declaration  was 
made,  regulating  many  important  things  between  the  king  and 
subject  i  but  which,  though  it  has  been  compared  by  the  French 
to  our  Magna  Charta,  was  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  it,  and  still 
more  imperfectly  adhered  to.  This  however  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  periods  of  the  States-General.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers,  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  convoked  ano- 
ther assembly  ;  but  instead  of  generously  comiug  forward  to  re- 
lieve the  disastrous  slate  of  the  monarcliy,  they  began  to  talk  of 
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^„.  grievances,  and,  in  fact,  \eri  soon  lost  sight  of  both  those 
objects  in  vindictive  re-actions.  We  are  far  from  censuring  any  at^ 
tempt  to  reform  abuses,  and  to  establish  just  rights;  and  we  ac- 
knowledge many  of  the  views  taken  by  the  states  to  be  perfectly 
wise;  but  the  nation  was  not  capable  of  carrying  them  into  prac* 
tice ;  and  for  this  reason  they  terminated  in  confusion  and  blood» 
This  meeting  brought  to  light  two  men  who  subsequently  became 
the  scourges  of  their  country ;  Robert  le  Coq,  whom  the  sovereign 
had  made  bishop  and  duke,  of  Laon ;  and  Etienne  Marcel,  prevot 
des  marchandsy  while  the  Dauphin,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was 
the  slave  and  prisoner  of  his  revolted  subjects,  who  usurped  every 
authority.  In  a  word,  anarchy,  the  jacquerie,  the  companies  form- 
ed into  regular  banditti,  the  massacres  committed  m  Paris  and 
elsewhere  by  the  populace — and  they  have  no  parallel  in  English 
history — accompanied  or  followed  the  meetings  of  the  States-Gcr 
neral,  which  took  place  during  the  captivity  of  John ;  but  no  effi- 
cient good  to  the  nation  resulted  from  them,  because  the  nation, 
required  none — was  conscious  of  none.  The  depravity  of  the  noi- 
bility  equalled  that  of  the  people ;  and  they  childishly  disdained 
being  'present  in  the  assembly  with  the  third  estate.  The  States- 
General  held  in  lS59f  conducted  themselves  better,  and  assisted 
the  regent  to  bring  the  government  into  some  shape,  by  oppos'mg 
domestic,  no  less  than  foreign  attacks. 

In  1 380,  when  the  uncles  of  Charles  V.  (a  minor)  were  dis- 
puting for  the  regency,  the  states  again  attempted  to  re-esta- 
blish the  lost  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
nation  ;  but  all  their  efforts  terminated  as  they  began,  in  theory, 
crowned  by  endless  calamities ;  the  maillotins,  the  massacre  of  all 
who  were  employed  to  receive  the  taxes,  as  of  many  others  ;  and 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders  by  throwing  them  into  the  river 
without  form  of  process  ;  a  practice  which  takes  away  all  merit 
of  originality  from  the  noyades  of  the  revolution.  In  1413,  a 
popular  assembly,  not  indeed  the  States-General,  compelled 
Charles  VI.  to  enregister  what  were  called  the  Cabochian  ordi- 
nances, from  the  name  of  their  author  Caboche,  ^  butcher ;  and 
which  were  worthy  of  such  an  origin.  The  people  at  this  moment 
gained  such  an  a3cendancy  in  the  state,  that,  had  they  knqwn  how, 
they  might  have  moulded  it  as  they  pleased ;  and  had  the  nation 
been  capable  of  Hberty,  there  certainly  was  no  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  which  could  prevent  its  establishment. 
This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  periods  of  French  history, 
during  which  the  will  of  the  people  was  the  most  prevalent;  and 
consequently,  xluring  which  their  character,  having  the  greatest 
scope  to  show  itself,  may  be  the  most  fairly  appreciated.  But 
instead  of  liberty^  the  French  people  chose  anarchy, — in  its  moat 
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trcMneiMlous  fuiiiu.  We  are  fatigued  and  diseuvted  with  repeat- 
ing the  word  massacre ;  but  this  period  of  the  greatest  popular 
emancipalion  and  power  is  the  period  of  the  greatest  cruelties ;  of 
the  Armagnacs  and  the  Bourguignons,  who  continued  murderiug 
each  other  for  near  forty  years,  and  almost  without  astonishing  the 
nation ;  of  horrors  which  words  cannot  describe,  and  of  which  no 
extract  can  convey  an  idea.  "^They  must  be  read  in  the  historiimii 
of  the  times,  and  in  those  who  have  copied  from  them  ;  and  even 
then  they  will  appear  incredible,  for  European  history  does  not 
contain  any  thing  which  could  induce  a  belief  that  they  were 
possible  among  civilized  beings. 

In  1439  and  J440  the  states  inet  without  doing  anything. 
Those  who  assembled  under  Charles  VIII.  in  1  )!j'2,  and  from 
whom  so  umch  was  expected,  Unding  themselves  too  numerous 
to  debate  in  one  body,  resolved  themselves  not  into  chambers, 
representing  the  kingdom  according  to  the  established  orders  of 
society,  but  into  six  uations — the  worst  mode  of  division  Uiat 
could  be  imagined.  After  a  great  parade  of  justice,  order,  Ucc. 
and  restoring  the  memories  of  some  illustrious  victims  of  Lewis 
XI.,  they  broke  up  abruptly.  They  were  however  the  wisest  and 
the  best  that  had  yet  been  assembled,  and  really  did  project  and 
execute  so  many  good  things,  that  it  is  surprizing  they  did  not 
accomplish  more,  and  that  so  little  of  what  they  had  efiected  was 
permanent.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  in  avoiding  liberty 
must  often  astonish  those  who  attentively  study  their  history. 
The  states -general  under  Lewis  XII.  met  only  to  annul  a  pro- 
mise he  had  made  by  treaty,  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Charles  of  Luxembourg.  They  helped  him  to  break  his  royal 
word,  then  called  him  the  father  of  his  people,  and  were 
dismissed.  In  1559  Henry  II.  introduced  a  fourth  estate,  by 
adding  the  chiefs  of  the  magistracy  to  the  assembly,  under  the 
title  of  Ktat  de  la  Justice.  These  states-general  sat  in  so  muti- 
lated a  form,  that  many  historians  allow  them  to  have  been  but 
notables.  The  slates-general  of  1561,  when  the  Chancellor 
I'Hopital  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  king,  after  much  talking,  de- 
clared their  incompetence  to  grant  the  taxes  required,  and  were 
dismissed.  The  states  of  Blois,  in  1576,  wanted  to  take 
away  the  veto  from  the  king  and  vest  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission ;  and  without  deciding  any  thing  as  to  sup- 
plies, separated  after  resolving  that  the  unity  of  religion  should 
be  maintained  ia  France  by  pacific  measures.  Those  assembled 
at  the  same  place  in  I58!j  made  a  great  display  of  pompous 
oratory,  says  de  Thou  ;  and  it  was,  during  one  or  other  of  these 
sessions,  that  Henry  Ul.  declared  himself  the  chi^f  of  a  faction, 
proscribed  about  one  quarter  of  his  subjects,  and  cpnnived  at 
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the  murder  of  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  de  Guise.  Finally, 
in  1614,  the  states-general  met  for  the  last  time  previously  to 
the  revolution  of  .1789;  and  we  will  transcribe  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  from  the  writings  of  a  man  who  certainly  was 
not  adverse  to  deliberating  assemblies  in  any  form. 

*  Les  demiers  6tat8  avoient  6t6  rasserobl^  en  l6l4,  au  moment  de  la 
majority  de  Louis  XIII.  et  sous  rautorit^  toujours  subsistante  de  Marie 
de  M^dicis.  lis  furent  convoqu^s  k  la  hdte,  et  dissous  de  la  m^me 
mani^re.  On  y  vit  les  efforts  du  derg^  pour  faire  reconnaitre  en  Fr^uice 
rautorit6  teroporelle  du  Pape,  et  le  concile  de  Trente ;  mats  aucune 
autre  discussion  importante  n'occupa  les  6tats.  Les  trois  ordres,  rassem- 
b1^  s6par6ment,  se  rendoient  des  visites  par  commissaires,  s'envoyoient 
r^ciproquement  des  orateurs.  On  observoit  scrupuleusement  toutes 
les  etiquettes ;  on  comptoit  le  nombre  des  pas  que  I'on  faisoit  dans  une 
des  trois  cbambres  pour  accompagner  les  del^gu^s  des  deux  autres,  ou 
pour  aller  au  devant  d'eux.  11  y  avoit  de  ces  pas  un  tel  nombre  pour 
le  tiers-6tat,  un  tel  nombre  pour  la  noblesse,  un  tel  autre  pour  le  clerg^, 
ei  Von  en  tenoit  regUtre,  On  inscrivoit  egalement  les  harangues ;  et 
ces  harangues  ressembloient  k  des  declamations  th64trales  plut6t  qxk'k 
des  controverses  serieuses*  Enfin  au  milieu  des  complimens  les  plus  fas- 
tidieux,il  s'elevoit  des  q'uerelles  sur  les  phrases  inconsid6r6es;  etil  foUut, 
entre  autres,  beaucoup  de  negociations  et  d'entrevues  pour  apaiser  la 
fermentation  occasionnee  par  une  comparaison  impertinente  d'un  ora- 
teur  du  tiers,  qui  en  parlant  an  roi  avoit  d^sign^  les  nobles  commedes 
adorateurs  de  la  Deesse  P^cune.  On  composa  ensuite  des  dol^ances, 
et  Ton  esperoit  reoevoir  quelque  satisfaction  avant  la  separation  des 
£tats ;  mais  cette  separation  fut  ordonn6e  au  moment  m^me  de  la  re- 
ception des  cahiers.  Les  deputes  du  tiers-^tat  parurent  humilies  et 
d^soies  d'etre  contraints  k  s'en  retourner  dans  leurs  baillages  sans  avoir 
rien  obtenu  pour  la  chose  publique/ — Necker^  RhoL  Fran^aUe. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  disposition  of  the  French  nation 
for  a  representative  government,  the  aptitude  of  the  people  to  ex- 
ercise any  legislative  function ;  in  a  word,  the  share  they  have  in 
all  the  qualities  upon  which  liberty  is  founded,  may  fairly  be  de- 
duced. The  states-general  were  seldom  convened,  except  upon 
some  perilous  occasion  to  the  country— the  captivity  of  the  sove- 
reign, a  disputed  regency,  financial  embarrassments^  or  national 
distresses  of  some  kind.  Their  convocation  was  more  a  conse-^ 
quence  of  despair  than  of  hope,  or  even  of  reason.  It  sometimes 
served  to  take  off  the  odium  of  certain  measures  from  the  monarch, 
and  make  the  orders  of  the  nation  believe  those  measures  were  of 
their  own  fabrication ;  sometimes  to  help  the  monarch  to  violate 
a  promise,  upon  the  plea  of  national  expediency ;  at  others,  to 
assist  him  to  be  cruel  and  unjust.  Sometimes  a  glimmering  of 
wisdom  appeared  in  their  councils ;  but  there  never  was  virtue, 
energy,  or  union  to  cany  any  of  their  projects  into  lasting  effect. 

The 
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The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  atates-genenil  of  France,  and 
this  but  rarely,  is  that  they  left  their  country  no  worse  thun  tliey 
found  it.  The  general  reputation  they  deserve  is,  that  without 
securing  any  good  to  the  people,  they  were  the  means  of  excitiug 
them  to  tumult  and  revolt,  which  regularly  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  third  estate  acquired  influence  and  authority.  Almost  all 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  France  by  Frenchmen,  since  the 
time  of  Philip  IV.,  and  it  has  been  most  profusely  shed  by  them, 
may  be  traced  to  the  meeting  of  the  states -general  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  third  estate. 

As  to  the  Notables  and  Parliaments,  we  shall  say  little  of  cither. 
The  former  did  not  meet  once  in  a  centnry.  The  latter  had  a  diffe- 
rent composition  and  different  functions  from  the  State a-Generah 
They  represented  no  part  of  the  nation,  for  they  were  deputed  by 
none.  Their  members  required  a  peculiar  education;  and  though 
they  retained  a  portion  of  their  original  nature,  they  were  in  fact 
and  practice  courts  of  justice;  they  enregistered  ordinances  and 
made  remonstrances,  they  condemned  and  acquitted  piiaonera.  It 
was  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  principal  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom, that  among  their  good  and  evil  deeds,  ratified  the  peace 
between  the  Bourguignons  and  Orleanists  ;  confiscated  the  estates 
of  the  Count  d'Armagnac;  refused  to  enregister  an  edict  abo- 
lishing the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  condemned  to  death  the  Duke 
de  Nemours ;  refused  to  contribute  taxes  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  people ;  enregistel'ed  an  edict  establishing  Orn  inquisitor 
of  the  faith ;  and  another,  giving  the  Inquisition  power  only  over 
the  clergy;  condemned  Anne  du  Bourg  to  death  as  a  Protestant; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  great  and  good  Coligni;-  instituted  an 
amiual  procession  of  thanksgiving  for  the  massacre  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew ;  were  made  the  tool  of  successive  factions,  and 
the  instrument  of  their  vengeance ;  were  forbidden  by  L>ewis 
XIV.  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  state  or  finances  ;  to  proceed 
against  the  ministers  of  hia  choice ;  to  visit  the  great,  or  to  re- 
ceive presents  for  the  administration  of  justice;  were  dismissed 
by  the  same  monarch,  who,  while  he  was  hunting  at  Vincennes, 
being  informed  of  a  refractory  meeting  they  were  then  holding, 
suddenly  appeared  among  them  booted  and  spurred,  with  his 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  forbad  their  proceeding  ;  were  deprived  by 
him  of  the  right  of  presenting  remonstrances ;  called  his  illegi- 
timate offspring  to  the  throne;  were  again  forbidden  to  deli- 
berate, and  told  by  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  '  Le  roi  veul  fetre 
ob^i  et  sur  le  champ  ;'  were  restored  by  the  regent  to  their  right 
of  remonstrance ;  were  exiled  by  Lewis  XV,  and  recalled  at  the 
birth  of  Lewis  XVL ;  entered  into  a  league  with  tlje  other  par- 
liaments of  the  kingdom  to  form  one  body ;  provoked  the  people 
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of  Paris  to  sedition ;  condemned  to  death  Lally-Tollendal ;  were 
recognised  by  Lewis  XV.  as  essentially  the  tribunal  of  peers,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  were  exiled  and  cashiered;  were 
reinstated  by  Lewis  XVI.  under  whom,  after  enregistering  an 
edict  to  assemble  the  States-General,  according  to  the  forms  of 
1614,  they  were  finally  dissolved  by  the  National  Assetnfoly,  and 
their  judicial  functions  transferred  to  courts  of  justice  created  for 
thepurpKDse. 

The  influence  of  the  parliaments  then  had  not  increased  $ 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  diminished;  for  the  monarchs  of  the 
fourteenth  century  thoiight  them  necessary,  and  those  of  the 
eighteendi  turned  them  adrift.  No  substitute  for  the  States-Gene- 
ral during  their  long  suspension  of  nearly  two  centuries  cail 
be  found  m  these  assemblies;  neidier  b  there  any  other  institution 
of  France  which  can  be  consiidered  in  that  U^t.  The  parlia# 
mepts,  however,  upon  the  whole,  did  more  good  and  leas  harm 
than  the  States- Graeral,  and  for  a  very  evident  reason  t  the  people 
of  France,  that  portion  of  the  population  which  ia  all  countries 
properly  constitutes  the  nation,  had  less  to  do  with  them,  and  theifr 
spirit  had  no  representative  there.  Consequently,  the  parliam^its 
were  less  turbulent  and  full  as  efficacious ;  contributed  less  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  just  as  much  to  liberty.  Upon  the  whole, 
indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  with  all  their  imperfections^ 
they  were  not  the  best  opposition  to  despotic  [)ower  which  the 
nation  could  admit  of;  and  whether  the  very  maximum  of  liber^ 
of  which  the  Frencli  are  capable,  may  not  be  measared  by  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  body^  irregular  and  faulty  as  was  it^ 
constitution.  It  contained  the  best  informed,  indeed  die  only  well* 
informed  men  of  the  country,  as  to  its  laws  and  government ;  and 
it  was  just  sufficient  to  persuade  the  French  of  all  that  is  «eeeGM 
sary  for  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  statd 
which  was  allowed  to  modify  absolute  rule ;  a  body  wtnch  was 
permitted  to  interpose  between  the  subject  and  the  grand  mo'' 
narch ;  a  tolerated  bulwark  against  oppression,  and  a  legal  vent 
for  loquacity. 

The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  constitute  a  privilege  in  • 
which  the  French  place  much  of  their  ecclesiastical  glory.  l]1iese 
consisted  principally  in  two  points :  1 .  That  the  Pope  cannot  in^ 
terfere  in  the  temporal  or  civil  conQcms  of  the  kingdom.  2.  That 
even  his  spiritual  power  is  limited  by  the  ancient  councils  of  th^ 
realm.  All  this  was  very  prudent,  but  if  scrutinised,  it  will  appear 
less  the  result  of  gaueral  wisdom  and  policy  than  of  local  interest.- 
The  French,  in  almost  every  stage  of  their  history,  have  been  the 
great  abettors  of  papal  encroachments;  and  this  not  from  weakness, 
like  many  of  the  em^perors,  but  from  principle.     They  oppos^> 
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bowever,  the  interference  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  at  home ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  assisted  the  church  to  become  paranfiount  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  France  excepted.  The  attributes  which 
|he  Pope  claimed  from  other  nations,  the  French,  while  they  per- 
mitted him  to  assume  them  wherever  they  themselves  were  not 
<:oncemed,  arrogated  in  their  turn  to  their  own  church,  and  trans- 
ferred infallibility  to  a  council  of  their  own  bishops.  At  no  period 
have  they  abridged  this  attribute  in  favour  of  reason ;  and  the  reli<- 
gion  of  Christ  remained,  in  the  year  1 790,  loaded  with  all  the  cor- 
ruptions which  human  vice  and  folly  had  been  accumulating  upon 
it  during  ^ghteen  centuries ;  but  these  corruptions  were  turned  to 
the  account  of  the  Gallican  church. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  earliest  sects  which  opposed 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church  arose  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
porth  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  not  suf^ 
£cient  mental  cultivation  to  consider  such  matters  attentively ;  and 
the  first  dissatisfaction  was  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
pearest  witnesses  to  abuses,  in  maintaining  which  they  had  no  in^ 
terest.  The  Catholic  writers,  who  have  described,  under  various 
names,  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses,  paint  them  in  colours  too  de^ 
testable  to  be  true;  and  the  falsehood  of  their  statements  is  made 
further  evident  by  other  opponents  of  the  innovation,  who  advised 
their  own  partisans  to  imitate  the  austere  virtues  of  the  new  Chris- 
tians, if  they  sincerely  wished  to  lead  them  back  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  But  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenses  made 
litde  progress  in  the  rest  of  France,  and  they  themselves  w^r6 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  unheard-of  cruelty  of  their  persecutors 
at  different  epochas,  and  renewed  after  an  interval  of  four  centu- 
ries. It  was  not  from  these  crude  attempts  to  get  rid  of  abuses 
that  an  effective  reformation  was  to  be  produced.  Such  an  event 
must  be  the  result  of  calm  and  unimpassioned  reason;  and  it  wab 
more  congenial  with  the  reflection  of  the  north  than  with  the  im^ 
petuosity  of  a  southern  people. 

But  though  the  Albigenses  were  the  first  to  raise  aP  outcry 
against  the  Roman  Pontiff,  they  made  less  impression  upoP  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-subjects,  during  four  centuries,  than  Wio- 
•liffe,  who  lived  nearly  about  the  middle  of  that  period,  and  whose 
era  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  its  mezzo  termine,  had 
opei'ated  in  a  very  few  years  in  this  island.  In  England,  as  in 
f  ranee,  the  new  sectaries  were  opposed,  but  with  much  less  cruelty 
and  with  much  less  success.  When  Luther  and  Calvin  began  to 
teach,  the  opinions  which  became  prevalent  in  France  were  those  of 
the  latter;  yet  Calvin  was  a  more  austere  reformer  than  his  rival, 
and  his  opposition  to  every  kind  of  supremacy,  except  that  of  each 
church  fcMT  itself  governed  by  presbyteries  and  synods,  virithout 
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bishops,  resembled  a  republican  more  than  a  monarchical  regimen. 
In  shorty  among  the  various  shades  and  modes  of  reformation,  the 
French  chose  that  which  was  the  least  suited  to  their  political  sys- 
tem and  their  character;  for  we  maintain  that  there  is  a  necessary 
relation  between  religious  and  political  systems,  and  that  both  are 
inseparably  bound.to  national  character.  They  were  not  led  to  it 
by  conviction,  but  by  impulse;  not  by  reflection,  but  by  ardour; 
not  by  devotion,  but  by  enthusiasm ;  and  they  felt  that  they  wished 
to  change — perhaps  to  reform — but  they  were  not  certain  how. 
Tbey  obeyed  the  dictates  of  fancy,  which  always  exaggerates  ;  and 
they  overshot  the  mark  which  was  the  only  one  they  could  have 
attained.  It  is  just  possible,  that  Lutheranism  might  have  ob- 
tained footing  in  France,  but  this  is  the  utmost  reach  of  our  be- 
lief. Calvinism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  as  wild  a  project 
there  as  equality  in  the  eighteenth;  and  from  it  the  reformation  re- 
ceived a  snock,  against  which  the  nation  never  has  been  able  to 
rally. 

The  Inquisition  had  been  established  at  Toulouse  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  iX.  and  this  perhaps  was  among  his  claims  to  the  title 
of  saint.  It  was  directed  against  the  Albigenses,  whom  it  pur- 
sued with  unrelenting  rigour,  punishing  even  voluntary  converts 
from  their  faith.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  this  tribunal 
was  driven  from  Toulouse,  and  fled  to  Narbonne,  where  it  was 
ill  received.  The  reader  may  see  in  Mathew  Paris,  and  other 
writers  of  those  times,  the  infamous  conduct  and  the  cruelties  of 
a  monk  named  Robert,  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  Inquisition  by 
the  Pope,  and  tolerated  by  Saint  Lewis  during  six  years.  About 
eighty  years  afterwards  another  Inquisitor,  Foulques,  inflicted  un- 
heard of  tortures  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  under  pretence 
of  heresy,  insomuch  tliat  Philip  le  Bel,  who  was  not  of  a  very 
tender  or  tolerant  disposition,  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  them ; 
but  not  until  this  person  had  tortured  and  burned  ten  times  as 
many  heretics  as  our  Queen  Mary.  At  length  a  more  effectual 
check  was  put  to  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  kings  of  France,  who  became  jealous  of  its 
power;  and  the  project  of  establishing  it  in  France,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  in  Spain,  in  order  to  oppose  the  spreading  spirit 
of  Calvinism,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  eloquence  of  Pierre 
Seeuier;  although  a  bull  of  Paul  IV.  at  the  request  of  Henry 
II.  in  1558,  the  very  year  in  which  Elizabeth  ascended  the  English 
throne,  established  it  according  to  the  model  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome;  and  named  the  cardinals  of  Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and 
Chatillon,  as  presidents,  with  a  right  to  delegate  their  power  to 
bishops  and  doctors  in  theology. 

.    But  the  Inquisition  was  a  slow  and  feeble  engine  of  persecu- 
tion. 
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tion,  compared  with  the  other  modes  of  exiermmating  heretics 
employed  in  France,  lutoleraiice  authurized,  commanded  by 
law,  is  a  horrid  and  revolting  principle ;  but  the  very  interposition 
of  the  law,  with  its  fomiulities  and  delays,  must  always  wake  legal 
persecutions  leas  Hanguinury,  and  murders  less  frequent,  than  when 
the  populace  directly  execute  their  unbridled  malignity.  The 
bloodiest  tribunal  that  the  world  has  beheld,  that  which  stalked 
with  the  most  gigantic  strides  from  murder  to  murder,  that  which 
had  passed  a  solemn  compuct  with  government — and  executed 
that  compact- — to  try,  that  is  to  condemn,  each  prisoner  in  six 
minutes,  and  to  execute  bini  in  thirty-two  seconds — -the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  of  Robespierre,  employed  twice  as  many  months  to 
exterminate  the  same  number  of  victims,  as  the  Septeinbrisers  of 
the  preceding  year  had  employed  nights  and  days.  The  Inquisi- 
tion of  Spain,  most  odious  from  its  having  consecrated  the  spirit 
of  intolerance,  from  having  disfranchised  reason  and  illegalised 
conscience,  has  not,  during  its  entire  existence,  committed  half  as 
many  murders  as  Charles  IX.  with  his  abetting  court  and  people. 
Yet  the  religious  massacres  in  France  do  not  inspire  the  same 
detestation  as  the  Spanish  tribunal.  As  mere  injustice  the  latter 
is  as  bad ;  but  as  cruelty,  the  worst  of  national  vices,  indiscrimi- 
nate murder  without  form  or  process,  is  more  detestable  ;  and  if 
crimes,  in  their  nature  equal,  become  more  atrocious  by  repeti- 
tion, the  French  nation  is  more  sinful.  But  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination is  always  rash ;  and  there  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  state  of  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  in  IbSl,  is  more 
deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  protestants  in  the  worst  times  in 
France.  A  French  work  published  in  IS19,  by  the  Abbe  rie  la 
Mennois,  the  hope  of  all  who  would  regenerate  religion  in  that 
couulry,  and  which  is  characterised  by  some  eloquence,  much 
fanaticism  and  still  more  intolerance,  contains  the  following 
passage,  '  Rieii  ne  ressemble  davantage  aux  persi-cutious  des  Cm- 
pereurs  Romains  contre  les  premiers  Chretiens,  que  les  perse- 
cutions de  I'Anglelerre  contre  les  catholiques.' — Essai  sur  Cht- 
dlfftreiice  en  Matiire  de  Iteligioii.'  3"'  ed.  tom.  i.  p.  6.5. 

The  British  nation  was  as  much  inclined  to  protestantism  as  ever 
Henry  VIII.  was  ;  and  we  may  add,  as  his  son  and  successor  Ed- 
ward. Queen  Mary  did  what  she  could  to  cure  them  of  this  peccant 
humour,  hut  in  vain.  Nay  it  is  doubtful  whether  Elizabeth  did 
more  to  incline  her  subjects  to  the  reformed  creed,  or  her  subjects 
to  dispose  her  to  make  it  the  religion  of  the  state.  But  after  her 
reign,  no  question  can  arise  concerning  the  prevailing  opinion  ;  for 
the  nation  then  became  infinitely  more  piotestant  than  any  of  its 
rulers.     It  was  the  nation  that  opposed  the  retrograde  bias  of  the 
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Stuarts;  andydurinefour  fiuccessivei^igns,  triumphantly  contended 
for  that  religion  which  it  afterwards  made  a  condition — the  most 
indispensable  to  the  succession  to  the  crown — not  out  of  bigotry, 
tuperstition,  or  intolerance,  bi|t  because  it  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  Romish  church  were  not  so 
propitious  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  the  protestant  doc- 
trines.  But  this  connection  either  the  French  did  not  perceive;  or 
else  they  were  too  indifferent  to  freedom  to  make  it  the  principle 
of  their  choice.     As  far  as  the  example  of  the  sovereign  is  con« 
cemed,  no  nation  in  Europe  ever  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  protestants  as  tney  had.    The  king,  whom  they  adored, 
had  been  persecuted  for  his  faith ;  and  narrowly  escaped  being  mas- 
sacred in  the  St.  Bartholomew.    Ilie  mother  of  Henry  IV.  had 
early  instilled  into  him  the  principles  of  the  reformation ;  and  when 
his  father,  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  prince,  after  many  vacilla- 
tions, went  back  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  confided  his  educa* 
tion  to  the  professors  of  that  creed,  his  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret^ 
before   her    separation    from   him,  recommended   to   him,  on 
pain  of  disinheritance,  never  to  give  up  the  new  faith ;  and  his 
fiather  dying  shortly  afterwards,  be  was  the  better  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  it.     About  the  time  of  the  dreadful  massacre,  however, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  become  a  catholic ;  until,  a  little  before  the 
assembly  of  the  states-general  at  Blois,  in  1576,  having  made  hi^ 
escape  from  the  court,  he  publicly  recanted,  declarmg  that  the  fear 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew  had  forced  his  conversion.     He  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  attached  to*' the  protestant  faith ;  and  had 
he  not  been  so,  his  succession  to  the  crown  would  not  have  re- 
quired the  confirmation  of  his  successful  arms.     The  French  na- 
tion was  catholic,  while  he  was  of  the  opposite  belief;  nay,  so 
catholic,  that  the  states-general  just  mentioned  demtlnded  of  Henry 
in.  the  revocation  of  all  pardons  and  favours  granted  to  heretics, 
and  required  him  to  make  war  against  them.     In  short,  in  1593, 
Henry  IV>,  after  fighting  for  nearly  four  years  to  maintain  upon  his 
throne  the  religion  of  his  private  life,  was  compelled  by  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  to  abjure  it.    The  spectacle  afforded  by 
the  two  nations,  in  this  case,  was  as  contradictory  as  any  two  things 
could  be.     The  British  monarchs  were  using  all  their  efforts  to 
lead  their  subjects  back  again  to  the  church  of  Rome.     The 
favourite  king  of  France  was  exposing  himself  daily  to  the  risk  of 
losing  his  crown,  in  order  to  make  his  subjects  embrace  a  creed 
which  he  thought  the  most  religiously  true,  and  the  most  politically 
conducive  to  liberty.     But  the  British  nation  was  too  enlightened 
to  return  to  the  errors  it  had  abjured  ;  the  French  had  not  die 
mental  cultivation  necessary  to  guide  them  to  truth.     They-  de- 
fended 
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fended  bigntrj  with  anus;  and  fought  agaiiiBt  their  king  who 
would  have  rescued  their  conscience  from  human  caprice,  and 
placed  it  in  the  immediate  rare  of  Omnipotence. 

From  the  preceding  examinatjou  of  the  political  and  religioua 
tendencies  of  the  French  nation,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  wera 
much  inclined  to  independence  on  either  subject,  or  that  they 
possessed  just  feelings  on  the  score  of  liberty  in  any  of  its  shapes. 
The  same  thing  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  examining  their 
practice  and  sentiments  on  other  points  of  Dationul  conduct;  and 
if  we  can  prove  that,  in  some  of  the  vices  which  most  strongly 
militate  against  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty,  the  French  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  other  nations,  much  will  be  doue 
to  show  that  it  is  not  from  them  that  mankind  can  leam  the  les- 
sons which  Doble  minds  must  ever  deem  the  most  precious. 

Ilie  notions  which  the  French  have  seemed  to  entertain  of 
good  faith  and  justice  are  more  relaxed,  than  those  which  compose 
the  civil  or  political  creed  of  other  nations.  The  history  of  Spain, 
a  country  frequently  calumniated,  does  not  present  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  number  of  violations  of  good  faith,  private  or 
public,  between  individuals  or  between  governments,  which  might 
be  reckoned  in  France ;  neither  do  we  think  that  Italy,  divided  into 
all  its  petty  states,  conld  furnish  more  numerous  examples  than 
the  extensive  country  of  Gaul,  whose  physical  force  might  have 
secured  it  from  recurring  to  this  weapon  of  the  weak.  The  French 
often  deride  us  for  the  anxiety  we  feel  with  regard  to  the  private 
morality  of  the  men  in  whom  we  place  a  public  confidence.  A 
favourite  maxim  of  their  wisdom  is  that  there  may  be  political 
mistakes  but  there  can  be  no  political  crimes, — But  we  do  not 
mean  to  push  our  inquiries  farther  on  this  head. 

Of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  that  which,  more  than 
any  other,  militates  against  the  establishment  of  liberty,  is  cruelty. 
It  is  connected  with  all  that  is  baleful  in  our  natures.  It  calls 
to  its  assistance  every  vice,  however  heinous  or  however  mean, 
it  is  the  destructive  principle  in  all  its  desolating  activity,  notouly 
accomplishing  the  present  miseries  of  men,  but  preparing  future 
destinies  still  blacker;  sweeping  away,  with  its  long  train  of  con- 
temporary evils,  all  that  is  fairest  in  die  creation;  and  preventing 
the  return  of  good  by  the  crimes  which  its  memory  engenders. 
In  the  tempests  which  it  raises,  but  which  it  has  no  virtue  to 
allay,  the  temple  of  liberty,  most  weak  when  it  is  not  entirely 
strong,  though  unassailable  when  drmly  fixed,  must  be  ove^thro^7n. 

The  most  afflicting  conviction  which  the  above  considerations 
upon  deliberating  bodies  in  France,  suggest,  is  that  the  assem- 
blies, in  which  the  people  had  the  greolest  share,  were  invariably 
those  whose  meeting  was  attended  with  the  greatest  effusion  of 
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blood ;  of  blood  shed  wantonly^  nay  Sportively.  Every  country 
hits  some  reproaches  to  make  to  itself  upon  the  score  of  cruelty; 
and  even  freedom  has  been  too  profuse  of  human  lives.  But 
despotism  has  been  incomparably  {nore  prodigal;  and,  upon  this 
subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  two  points, — the  iirst,  as 
preliminary,  that  throughout  the  world  the  vice  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  in  opposition  to  freedom  is  cruelty;  the  second, 
as  conclusive  to  our  particular  theme,  that  the  French  nation  is 
that  in  which,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  this  vice  has  been, 
in  every  period,  the  most  prominent  and  inveterate;  that^o  which 
they  have  the  most  frequently  returned,  and  which  has  known 
the  fewest  interruptions. 

In  Asia,  slavery  and  cruelty  keep  equal  pace  and  ever  have 
done  so.  In  Africa,  where  inhumanity  wears  a  still  more  ferocious 
aspect,  freedom  is  still  more  a  stranger.  -But  these  are  extreme 
cases,  and  we  can  find  others  nearer  home.  The  Athenians  and 
the  Spartans  were  not  sanguinary,  while  they  were  free;  although 
the  former  were  often  thoughtless,  and  the  latter  always  severe. 
The  Romans,  as  long  as  their  republic  lasted,  were  austere  and 
stem,  harsh  to  themselves  and  others.  They  inflicted  some  cruel 
punishments  to  serve  as  examples,  as  at  Fidenae,  at  Suessa  Po- 
metia;  and,  when  they  had  in  their  power  the  Samnite  general 
who  had  disgraced  them  at  the  Caudme  Forks,  they  were  cruel 
as  well  as  ungenerous.  But  such  trifling  acts  as  these  would  not 
even  be  mentioned  in  Asiatic  history ;  and  much  more  numerous 
examples  might  be  found  of  Rom'an  benevolence  and  generosity, 
than  of  Roman  cruelty.  The  revolution  which  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins  did  not  cost  half  as  many  lives,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  the  usurpation  of  Caesar  afterwards  destroyed.  But, 
at  the  former  period,  the  Romans  were  capable  of  liberty ;  at  the 
latter,  they  could  not  endure  it.  During  the  empire,  humanity  was 
banished,  and  with  it  freedom  ;  although  Christianity  should  have 
established  a  new  proportion  between  these  national  virtues^  and 
the  most  instructive  history  which  the  ancient  world  affords,  gives 
ample  proof  that  they  are  inseparable.  In  the  history  of  Britain, 
the  most  instructive  of  modern  times,  and,  in  all  that  relates  to 
civil  liberty,  the  most  instructive  of  the  world,  the  same  fact  is  ap- 
parent ;  and  the  epochas  at  which  liberty  made  a  real  progress 
were  marked  with  the  greatest  humanity.  Alfred  was  a  rigorous 
observer  of  justice,  and  an  inflexible  judge;  but  he  ordered  no 
massacres  and  committed  no  cruelties.  The  first  charter — that 
under  Henry  I. — was  ratified  by  no  hecatomb;  and  the  field  of 
Runnamede  was  bloodless.  Edward  I.  was  not  cruel  toward  his 
subjects  whose  charter  he  confirmed ;  neither  did  they  extort  its 
confirmation  by  murder.     The  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Bill  of  RighU 
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Act,  were  obtained  even  without  a  battle  or  a  death :  but  the 
unavailing  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  during  which  liberty  did 
not  advance  a  single  step,  form  the  most  cruel  and  destructive 
periods  of  our  history.  The  retrograde  motion  of  our  religious 
emancipation  waa  much  more  bloody  than  its  onward  progress; 
and  tolerance  is  humanity.  Our  first  revolution,  that  in  which 
Charles  I.  perished,  was  ruore  sanguinary  than  our  second,  and 
its  result  was  not  liberty ;  while  the  second,  one  of  the  most  hu- 
mane upoii  record,  fully  accomplished  that  precious  purpose. 
Every  revolution  that  would  succeed,  if  it  has  liberty  or  even  in- 
dependence for  its  object,  must  be  merciful. 

In  proof  of  our  second  position,  we  must  recall  to  the  memory 
of  our  readers  some  very  dreadful  and  revolting  scenes.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  are  particularly  to  be  remarked  respecting 
French  cruelly  are,  that  it  is  wanton,  indiscriminate,  mixed  up 
with  much  levity,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  progress  of  inhumanity 
in  other  European  nations,  it  has  rather  increased  than  diminished 
as  civilization  has  advanced  ;  for  the  massacres  of  later  times  have 
been  at  least  as  pitiless  and  ferocious,  as  any  that  occurred  in  the 
most  barbarous  periods.  This  persistency  in  a  vice  which,  more 
than  any  other,  is  corrected  by  social  improvement,  forms  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  features  in  France  ;  and  though  it  admits  of 
an  easy  explanation,  we  must,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves 
to  the  fact.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  monsters  which  that 
country  produced  in  early  times,  as  Fredegonde,  Bnin^hault ;  or  as 
Chilperic,  the  Nero  of  that  country,  and  Clotaire  II.  Neither  shall 
we  mention  the  acts  of  some  of  their  bad  sovereigns  of  later  date. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  utmost  blame  which  can  accrue  to  the 
people  from  such  acts  as  these  is,  that  they  tolerated  the  rulers 
who  perpetrated  them  ;  and  were  either  bad,  orweak,  or  foolish 
enough  to  submit  to  governors  who  sported  witli  their  lives.  To 
stamp  inhumanity  as  a  national  vice,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  the 
vice  of  the  nation,  not  of  its  monarchs  ;  and  this  again  is  a  feature 
of  French  cruelty,  that  in  no  country  of  Europe  has  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  taken  so  active  a  part  in  massacres.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  sufGcient  to  enumerate  some  of  those  in  which  ihe  mass  of  the 
population  was  concerned,  to  maintain  our  assertion.  The  Cot- 
tereanx,  under  Philip  II.,  are  represented  as  laying  waste  first  the 
s  of  Bourges,  and  afterwards  spreading  much  farther,  flay- 
e  the  priests,  violating  tvomen  before  their  husbands'  faces, 
committing- every  kind  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  monarch  found  it  necessary  to  send  an  army  to  extermi- 
nate them^aud  they  were  esterniinated.  During  the  crusade 
against  linymond.  Count  of  Thoulouse,  sixty  thousand  Albigenses 
were  massacred,  and  seven  thousand  in  a  church.     Simon   do 
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Mootford,  whose  humanity  the  I^ire  Daniel  thinka  he  cannot  auf* 
ficiently  eulogize,  after  the  taking  of  Lavaur,  threw  the  lady  of  the 
castle,  alive,  into  a  well,  hanged  her  brother,  murdered  eighty  gen-i 
tlemen,  her  companions,  and  burned  four  hundred  heretics,  while 
the  clergy  were  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Routi^rs, 
in  1185,  were  as  cruel  as  the  Cottereaux  in  1183.  The  Pastou- 
reauz,  under  St.  Lewis,  and  during  the  regency  of  Blanche,  com- 
mitted still  greater  ravages,  and  murdered,  with  excessive  cruelty, 
all  who  opposed  them.  These  same  Pastoureaux,  who,  in  France, 
amounted  to  more  than  50,000,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in 
terror  and  in  blood,  attempted  to  get  a  footing  in  England,  but 
diey  never  rose  to  any  height ;  for  they  were  immediately  sub- 
dued, and  the  chiefs  punished  by  the  few  sectaries  whom  they  had 
seduced.  Under  Philip  IV.  Hainault  was  laid  waste,  and  the 
Count  of  that  province  revenged  himself  by  biuning,  plundering, 
and  violating  all  that  he  could  reach ;  insomuch,^  says  VeHy,  that 
one  would  have  supposed  that  hordes  of  Tartars  had  combined  to 
ruin  Europe. 

'  The  following  account  is  given  of  the  Jacquerie,  which  began 
near  Beauvais,  m  the  reign  of  John.  The  peasantry,  furious  at 
the  ill-treatment  they  said  they  had  received  from  their  superiors, 
flew  to  any  arms  they  could  find,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  coun- 
try, murdering  every  person,  not  nobles  only,  but  peasants,  who 
refused  to  Join  them.  Two  hundred  castles  were  bumedy  and 
their  inhabitants  massacred.  But  the  nobles  soon  retaliated,  and 
were  as  indiscrimiuate  in  their  vengeance  as  the  Jacques  had  been 
in  provoking  it.  The  massacre  in  Paris,  by  order  of  Marcel,  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  as  also  the  cruelties  of  the  grandes 
compagnieSy  who,  one  after  another,  murdered  all  who  stood  in 
their  way,  and  deluged  France  with  blood.  Under  Charles  VI., 
the  Maillotins  massacred  at  first  the  tax-gatherers,  and  afterwards 
all  they  met,  and  reduced  Paris  to  the  state  of  a  town  taken  by 
storm.  To  this  succeeded  dreadful  executions,  too  horrid  and 
too  numerous  for  open  day ;  and  many  were  put  in  sacks  .and 
thrown  by  night  into  the  Seine.  The  massacres  which  took  place 
in  Paris,  and  in  France,  during  the  factions  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, certainly  surpassed  the  alternate  proscriptions  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  of  Antony  and  Octavius ;  though  history,  which 
painted  the  latter  as  the  most  odious  and  destructive,  has  had  the 
art  to  slur  over  the  former;  but  the  capital  of  Italy  never,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  presented  such  a  scene  of  thoughtless  profligacy, 
and  sanguinary  levity,  as  many  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  In  Rome,  the  nod  of  Marius  was  a  sentence  of 
death.  In  Paris,  every  man  of  the  triumphant  faction  was  a  Ma- 
rius, and  murdered  with  a  look.     The  historian,  (Velly^)  after 
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recounting,  in  ihe  course  of  a  few  pages,  more  cou fusion,  cruelty, 
and  bloodshed,  and  giving  a  more  gloomy  picture  of  Paris  thai 
ever  London  afforded,  sajs,  witt  much  naivete,  '  II  y  avoit  eu 
jusqu'alors  peu  de  sang  vera^  /  and  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
what  followed,  he  is  in  the  right,  for  it  was  after  the  scenes  just 
mentioned  that  the  worst  massacres  began.  Disgusting  as  is  the 
picture,  w^  are  compelled  to  delineate  it,  in  order  to  show  that 
in  stating  the  point  we  meant  to  prove,  we  were  neither  intempe- 
rate nor  unjust.  The  12th  June,  I41S,  was  the  memorable  day 
on  which  the  populace  broke  open  the  prisons  ;  and  forcing  those 
who  were  confined  there,  Armagiiacs,  Bourguignons,  debtors, 
criminals,  guiltless,  all  to  come  out,  slew  them  one  by  one :  the 
Connetable,  the  Chancellor,  seven  prelates,  the  peers  and  magis' 
Btrates  of  the  parliament,  with  many  of  less  note,  were  dragged 
from  their  dungeons  and  massacred.  The  prison  of  the  Ch^telet 
alone  made  some  resistance,  but  it  was  set  on  fire,  alid  at  lem 
it  surrendered.  Tlie^  people  rushed  in,  and  either  threw  the  pn- 
soners,  or  compelled  them  to  precipitate  themseWes,  out  of  the 
windows  upon  pikes  which  were  held  below  to  receive  ther 
In  the  court  of  the  palace  the  blood  of  the  murdered  flowed  ankle 
deep,  and  there  was  not  a  street  in  Paris  without  its  assassinations. 
Every  man  killed  every  enemy,  or  rival,  or  creditor  he  had,  {Vetty, 
vol.  iii.  p.  46b.)  Every  species  of  outrage  was  executed  upon  the 
dead  bodies  during  three  days ;  and  a  aash  (6charpe)  in  the  form 
of  that  worn  as  the  badge  of  the  triumphiiig  faction,  was  cut  for 
the  Duke  d'Armagnac,  out  of  his  own  flesh,  and  hung  across  his 
corpse.  Three  thousand  Ave  hundred  persons  perished  in  three 
days-  and  the  Septembrisers  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  chiefs  of  the  nobility,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
gained  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  their  exploits,  (ibid. 
p,  47I-)  Immediately  afterwards  the  Queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph  ;  and 
the  streets,  from  which  the  blood,  shed  by  her  orders  a  day  c 
two  before,  was  not  yet  washed  away,  were  strewed  with  roses 
for  her  solemn  entry.  The  reign  which  followed  put  an  end  to 
the  disturbances,  and  suspended,  for  a  long  time,  the  cruelty  of  the 
nation.  One  of  the  monarchs,  however,  whom  they  called  the 
Grand  Roi,  was  present  at  an  execution  of  Calvinists,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Daniel  as  an  act  of  exemplary  piety  of  Francis  I. 

'  Le  soir  du  mSme  jour  six  coupables  furent  cotiduis  a  la  place  ptib- 
lique  o\)  Ton  avoit  pr6par^  des  feux  pour  les  brQler,  II  y  ^oit  au  mi- 
lieu de  chaqUG  bucher  uae  espfece  d'eatrade  ^levce  oit  on  les  attacha; 
ensuite  on  alluma  le  feu  au-dessous  deux,  et  les  bourreaux,  lachant 
doucement  la  eorcle,  laissoient  couler  juaqu'i  la  hauteur  du  feu  ces 
misiirables  pour  leur  en  faire  sentir  la  plus  viveimpression;  puis  o  ' 
guindoit  de  nouveau  en  haul,  et  apr^s  leur  avoir  fait  soulfrir  ce  c 
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.toorment  h  diverses  reprises,  on  les  laissa  tomber  au  milieu  des  Aammes 
oik  lis  expir&rent/ 

Our  Mary  is  justly  stigmatized  as  a  monster;  yet  we  are 
not  aware  that  she  ever  took  the  diversion  of  the  stake  in  person ; 
besides — and  thistilone  may  serve  to  mark  the  feelings  of  the  two 
nations  with  regard  to  cruelty — we  do  not  adore — we  execrate  her 
memory.  During  her  reign,  too,  not  more  than  283  persons 
perished  by  religious  persecutions ;  but  Mezerai  expresses  himself 
thus  in  praise  of  Francis  I. :  '  Heretics  in  his  reign,  and  by  his 
order,  were  burned  by  dozens,  sent  tothegallies  by  hundreds,  and 
banished  by  thousands.'  The  persecutions  against  the  VValdenses, 
atCabrieres,  Merindole,Carcassoue,  &c.,  commanded  by  Francis, 
and  executed  by  the  Baron  d'Oppede,  were  attended  with  more 
numerous  details  of  cruelty  than  all  those  under  Mary;  and  in  one 
single  night  more  persons  perished  than  in  the  five  years  and  a  half 
of  her  wretched  reign. 

The  persecutions  under  Francis  were  tfie  forerunner^  of  all 
that  happened  in  the  ensuing  reigns;  and  cruelty,  which  at  this 
•polished  period  was  very  great  in  France,  increased  as  the  nation 
became  more  refined.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  wa3  full  of  reli- 
gious persecutions.  The  strictest  orders  were  given  to  the  judges 
to  show  no  mercy  to  protestants.  Some  of  the  parliament  were 
put  in  prison  for  having  proposed  to  moderate  the  penalties 
against  them.  All  who  interceded  in  their  favour  were  consi- 
dered as  accomplices;  and  at  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of 
Charles  IX. — a  dreadful  omen  of  his  future  reign — it  was  thought 
a  proper  accompaniment  to  the  festival  to  make  a  bonfire  of  living 
•heretics,  which  the  monarch  applauded  from  the  windows  of  his 
palace ;  though  it  seems  he  was  much  affected  when  he  heard  the 
screams  of  his  household  tailor — one  of  the  victims.  The  shorter 
reign  of  Francis  II.  was  of  course  less  bloody ;  but  the  name  of 
•Charles  IX.  is  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  all  that  is  horrid.  Beside 
the  St.  Bartholomew — which  in  England  at  least  seems  to  have 
absorbed  all  indignation — there  occurred,  in  his  reign,  the  massa- 
cre of  Vassy  and  a  civil  war,  which  summed  up  in  a  very  small 
space  of  time  much  more  blood,  and  cruelty,  and  murder  than 
our  entire  wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses.  The  age  of  Lewis 
XIV.  witnessed  the  massacres  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  the 
people,  too  impatient  to  make  distinctions  between  friends  and 
foes,  massacred  all  they  met.  Mazarines  and  Frondeurs.  The  same 
reign,  which  the  French  have  designated  as  one  of  the  great 
epochas  in  the  history  of  mankind,  by  which  the  whole  species  was 
improved  and  dignified,  produced,  beside  the  massacre  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  de  Nantes,  the  Dra- 
gonnades,  the  Camisards,  the  religious  wars  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
the  devastations  of  the  Palatinate. 
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All  the  horrors  which  we  have  recounted,  (and  we  have  not  given 
a  single  one  which  is  not  extracted  from  a  French  historian,  anc) 
which  does  not  rest  upon  French  authority,)  and  an  infinitely 
greater  number  which  we  have  spared  our  readers  the  pains  of 
perusing,  were  committed — to  what  end?  Certainly,  notwith^^ 
standing  what  Madame  de  Stael  has  said  upon  the  subject — not 
to  the  end  of  liberty.  Liberty,  in  our  minds,  is  so  far  from  insubr 
ordination,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  define  it, '  rational  sub-^ 
mission  to  rational  rule.'  Now  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  slightest  trace  of  either  of  these,  in  any  of  the  civil  commor 
tions  of  France ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  most  licentious  spirit  of 
destruction  and  nothing  more.  The  eloquent  and  learned  writer 
just  mentioned,  asserts  :  (Considerations  sur  la  R^vol.  Frang.  torn, 
i.  17*)  Mes  troubles  civils,  aussi  bien  que  les  violences  auxquelles 
on  a  eu  recours  pour  les  6touifer,  att^stent  que  les  Frangais  ont 
lutt6  autant  que  les  Anglais  pour  obtenir  la  liberty  legale,  qui 
seule  peut  faire  jouir  une  nation  du  calme  de  F^mulation  et  de 
la  prosp^rit^.'  We  look  upon  this  opinion  to.be  as  extraordinary 
and  irrational  as  any  we  have  met  with.  To  say  that  the  troubles 
-  and  violences  were  as  great  in  France  as  in  England  is  not 
enough ; — they  were  greater,  ten  times  greater,  and  the  blood  that 
was  spilled  in  them  one  hundred  times  as  much  in  not  twice  the 
population.  But  that  these  troubles  and  violences  were  in  the 
cause  of  legal  liberty,  or  of  any  liberty,  or  of  any  rights  or  immur 
nities,  but  a  universal  right  and  liberty  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
is  what  we  deny.  The  season  of  those  atrocities  is  now  old ; 
and  the  apostles  of  new  liberty,  who  might,  perhaps,  not  look 
upon  more  recent  scenes  without  passion,  may  contemplate  them 
with  impartiality.  Even  to  these  men  we  appeal,  and  ask,  whe- 
ther, in  all  the  commotions  which  the  history  of  France  contains 
— they  can  point  out  one  instance  in  which  any  real  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  liberty,  or  even  to  establish  it — we  mean  not 
British  or  American  liberty — but  such  liberty  as  the  Swiss,  the 
Dutch,  the  Swedes,  many  states  of  Italy,  many  nations  of  Ger-? 
many,  nay,  many  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  in  those  moments 
enjoying  ?  A  few  of  the  monarchs  of  France,  indeed,  made  some 
advances  toward  introducing  a  little  liberty  :  but  the  people  did 
not  second  them,  and  for  this  reason  :  the  freedom  which  the 
kings  would  have*  given  was  regular  and  gradual :  that  which 
their  subjects  wanted  was  disorderly  and  irruptive.  Besides,  the 
liberty  which  monarchs  offer  is  a  suspicious  present.  There  is 
nope  true,  none  lasting,  which  is  not  won  by  the  virtue  and  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  virtue  and  wisdom  will  always 
find  means  to  extort  from  those  who  would  oppose  them  the  lati- 
tude which  suits  them,  and  the  emancipation  which  they  are  com- 
petent to  enjoy  without  abuse.  ;.:..;    ...     V.    .. 
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'  It  is  a  sad  prognostic  when  subjects  are  less  anxious  to  re- 
claim their  rights,  than  monarchs  are  to  grant  them.  Nations, 
whose  wish  is  to  convert  life  into  a  scene  of  mirth  and  plea- 
sure, must  find  liberty  rather  an  incumbrance ;  yet  if  they  have, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  portion  of  amour  propre,  they  will  not 
like  to  allow  that  they  are  not  free.  The  wisest  thing  for 
such  would  be  to  renounce  their  legal  portions,  and  beg  for  a  little 
alimony;  to  put  themselves  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  trustees 
who  will  provide  that  their  capital  be  not  squandered  away,  or  their 
revenues  quite  withheld ;  and  who,  possessing  ample  means  of 
controul,  present  no  image  of  restraint  except  good  order.  Such 
was  the  extremest  liberty  which  the  French,  during  many  cen- 
turies, seemed  capable  of  enjoying :  a  tolerated,  not  a  prescrip- 
tive liberty ;  no  code  of  national  rights,  in  theory  or  in  practice : 
but  an  occasional  and  permitted  infringement  of  despotism,  which 
the  sovereign  forbore  to  check  in  favour  of  public  opinion,  and 
in  order  to  maintain  the  illusion  that  liberty  enjoyed  upon  suf- 
ferance was  liberty.  The  answer  of  Lewis  XII.  to  some  courtiers 
who  urged  him  to  punish  a  company  of  comedians,  who  had 
sneered  at  his  respectable  economy,  fully  illustrates  our  meaning  : 
'  I  might  do  so,'  said  he ;  '  but  1  am  not  sorry  to  have  it  known 
that,  during  my  reign,  such  a  liberty  was  taken  with  impunity.' 
There  is  not  one  example  that  the  French  have  attempted  to  pass 
this  limit  without  misery  to  themselves ;  or  to  establish  freedom 
as  a  right,  without  losing  it  as  an  indulgence. 

Another  of  the  many  causes  which  unfit  the  French  nation  for 
liberty,  is  the  particular  bias  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which 
has  not  adapted  them  for  the  great  conceptions  of  a  wide  and 
just  and  liberal  system  of  morality  and  policy.  No  man  labours 
for  the  mere  love  of  labour ;  and  the  French  have  so  little  neces- 
sity for  toil,  that  they  do  not  exercise  either  mind  or  body  in  per- 
severing industry ;  though  the  extreme  vivacity  of  their  sensations 
has  endowed  them  with  a  greater  quickness  of  perception,  than  is 
enjoyed  by  other  nations.  But  to  perceive  is  not  to  understand, 
still  less  to  feel ;  and  the  very  promptitude  with  which  an  ol]ject 
is  at  first  desired  is  often  an  obstacle  to  its  entire  accomplish- 
ment, as  it  renders  the  advantages  of  steady  pursuit  less  obvious, 
from  making  them  less  necessary. 

'  The  most  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishirtg  of  learning,'  says 
Hume,  (Essay  on  Civil  Liberty),  'in  absolute  governments  is  that 
of  France,  which  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty, 
and  yet  has  carried  the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any 
other  nation.  The  English  are  perhaps  greater  philosophers,  the 
Italians  better  painters  and  musicians,  the  Romans  were  greater 
orators  ;  but  the  French  are  the  only  people,  except  the  Greeks, 
who  have  been  at  once  philosophers,  poeti^  omtors,  historians, 
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painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and  musicians.  Witli  regard  to  the 
stage — tliey  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  who  far  excelled  the 
English.  And  in  common  life,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  per- 
fected that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  uny,  I'art  de 
vivre,  the  art  of  society  mid  conversation.'  There  is  scarcely  an 
opinion  contained  in  this  extract,  (or  indeed  in  tUe  whole  Essay,) 
to  which  we  can  subscribe.  A  short  sketch  of  the  benefit  which 
mankind  at  large  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  French  intellecti 
will  be  our  best  reply.  We  take  this  test  as  the  most  general  we 
can  find,  because,  if  mankind  does  not  derive  benefit  from  the  in- 
tellectual labours  of  nations,  those  labours  must  have  been  either 
very  worthless,  or  very  selfish. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  character  of  their  literature.  The 
French  were  early  lovers  of  poetry ;  that  is  to  say,  of  light  ro- 
mance and  amatory  verse.  The  arrival  of  Constance,  daughter 
of  William  I.,  count  of  Provence  and  wife  to  Robert,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hugo  Capet,  is  the  epocha  of  the  introduction  of  poetry 
composed  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  to  that  period  succeeded 
others  of  considerable  fame,  as  when  the  Jeux  Floraus  were  in- 
troduced, when  the  Troubadours,  the  Conteurs,  the  Meneatrels, 
&c.  flourished;  and  it  was  from  France  that  England  first  bor- 
rowed her  romantic  poesies.  But  while  in  this  country,  the  ima- 
gination of  the  poet  every  day  received  new  succours  from  the 
light  of  the  philosopher,  while  it  soared  to  express  the  most 
magnificent  conceptions  in  the  most  splendid  diction,  and  laid 
every  province  of  .nature  under  contribution;  the  French  paid 
more  attention  to  language  than  to  thought,  and  selfishly  confined 
tlieir  poetical  enjoyments  to  what  only  they  could  feel,  instead  of 
extending  them  to  the  beauties  which  remain  the  same  in  every 
dialect  and  to  every  nation.  Theirs  was,  and  is,  the  poetry  of 
phrases, — ours  became  the  poetry  of  the  mind  aud  of  tne  heart. 
Philosophy  and  passion,  imagination  and  fancy,  are  equally  un- 
known to  French  verse,  where  every  sentiment  is  disfigured,  and 
dipt,  and  drawn  through  the  slender  wire-holes  of  what  is  called 

food  taste.  Of  all  the  nations  that  ever  have  poetised,  the 
'rench  is  the  least  poetical ;  it  is  that  which  has  produced  the 
least  proportion  of  such  poetry  as  would  continue  to  be  poetry 
if  translated  into  another  tongue ;  that  whose  language  is  the 
least  capable  of  rendering  the  strong  imagery,  the  splendid  fan- 
cies, or  the  deep  thoughts  of  foreign  bards  endowed  with  bolder 
feelings  than  theirs ;  and  the  language  of  a  nation  is,  perhaps,  a 
more  general  measure  of  its  poetical  capacity  than  even  its 
poetry.  In  short,  France  is  the  country  to  which  the  fervid  soul, 
the  inspiration,  the  rapture,  the  fine  frenzy,  the  creative  spirit  of 
the  poet  have  been  the  most  completely  denied. 

In  philosophy,of  whatever  description,  whether  moral,  political, 
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or  intellectualy  the  discoveries  of  the  French  have  been  slender ; 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  in  any  of  those  branches,  to  name 
any  thing  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  them,  and  which  can 
be  classed  among  the  great  impulses  by  which  the  species  has 
been  essentially  improved,  and  raised  to  a  more  exalted  station 
than  it  held  before.  No  great  conceptions .  on  the  human  soul, 
the  human  heart,  or  the  human  understanding  characterize  their 
researches  ;  none  of  the  towering  marks,  which  stand  as  beacons 
in  the  ocean  of  time  to  show  where  thought  has  dared,  and 
lighted  the  way  to  new  adventurers,  have  been  erected  by  French 
meditation.  The  systems  which  they  have  devised,  whether  in 
ethics,  politics,  or  natural  philosophy,  are  among  the  most  short- 
lived of  human  invention,  as  the  greatest  names,  those  of  Ramus, 
(murdered  at  the  Saint  Bartholomew)  by  Charpentaire  his  rival,) 
Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Helvetius,  and  even  Lavoisier  can  tes- 
tify. They  have  discovered  no  worlds — they  have  planted  few  colo- 
nies, explored  few  deserts,  and  led  the  way  through  few  seas  untried 
before.  No  new  empires  have  sprung  from  their  loins  to  be  the 
heirs  and  repositories  of  their  various  glories.  The  universe  is 
indebted  to  them  for  no  benefactions  like  the  following:  instru- 
ments to  measure  time  ;  the  mariner's  compass,  (for  the  claim  to 
this,  upon  the  plea  that  the  needle  is  in  the  sbape  of  a  fleur-de-lis, 
is  as  valid  as  Lavoisier's  claim  to  the  system  of  chemistry  in  the 
last  century,  by  calling  it  French  chemistry ;)  printing,  gunpowder, 
the  air-pump,  the  steam-engine,  telescopes,  inoculation,  vaccina- 
tion, international  constitutions  which  regulate  the  rights  of  states ; 
the  institutions  of  political  liberty  as  in  Germany,  or  of  civil  li- 
berty as  in  England;  or  a  religious  reformation  as  in  both.  In  a 
word,  no  people  that  has  occupied  such  a  space  upon  the  globe, 
such  a  place  in  history;  that  has  enjoyed  such  a  rank  among  na- 
tions; that  has  aspired  to  so.  much  consideration  for  mental  im- 
provement, to  such  an  influence  in  the  concerns  of  men  ;  that  has 
been  so  long  and  so  highly  in  a  progressive  state  of  cultivation,  so 
eager  for  fame,  so  insatiate  of  glory,  so  restless  in  ambition,  has 
ever  contributed  so  little  to  the  universal  advantage  of  the  species. 
The  art,  indeed,  in  which  Mr.  Hume  allows  them  the  greatest 
eminence,  certainly  owes  them  much  of  the  perfection  it  had  at- 
tained in  France:  Fart  de  vivre.  But  either  Mr.  Hume  has 
given  a  very  wide  meaning  to  the  term,  or  else  he  has  mistaken  its 
import  altogether.  L'art  de  vivre,  he  says,  the  art  of  society  and 
conversation,  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  agreeable  of  any. 
If  society  be  separated  from  conversation,  and  taken  in  its  most 
extensive  signification,  civil  and  political  society,  the  good  or- 
ganization of  a  community,  the  order  of  a  realm,  then  indeed  we 
should  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  that  it  is  the  most  useful.  But  the 
art  of  society,  as  illustrated  in  his  Essay  by  the  expressions  which 
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accompany  it,  means  no  such  thing.  Thus  allied,  it  implies  the 
art  of  living  agreeably  in  courts  and  in  assemblies,  in  boudoirs  ^and 
in  sallons,  at  petits-soupers  and  grands-diners;  the  art  which  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  fashion  invent  for  their  own  convenience, 
and  which  thence  descends,  with  decreasing  intensity,  to  inferior 
ranks.  It  is  the  art  which  gives  currency  to  folly,  and  poliish  to 
vice,  and  grace  to  depravity,  and  unworthiness  to  homely  virtue, 
and  ease  to  the  intercourse  of  the  polite.  This  art  indeed,  or 
rather  this  portion  of  the  art  de  vivre,  once  was  well  understood 
in  France,  but  only  this  portion  ;  and  this  surely  is  not  the  most 
useful.  It  is  painful  to  read  such  an  opinion  in  the  works  of  a 
man,  who,  as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher,  stands  so  eminent : — 
but  the  perfection  which  the  French  had  attained  in  this  art  biassed 
his  mind,  and  he  was  the  dupe  of  their  politeness ;  seductive, 
however,  as  were  the  Parisian  coteries  in  which  Mr.  Hume  lived, 
our  general  information — our  rectitude  of  mind — our  cordiality  of 
feeling  were  unknown  to  them.  And  could  Mr.  Hume  be  grati- 
fied by  conversation  in  which  these  were  wanting?  or  did  he  not 
perceive  their  absence  ? 

The  intellect  of  the  French  is  lively,  quick,  and  sensitive ;  it 
is  particularly  happy  in  the  glances  it  takes  of  transitory  relations, 
and  in  all  cases  where  ready  perception  is  necessary ;  but  it  is. 
unfortunate  in  all  that  depends  upon  combinations  and  generali- 
zation. It  does  not  take  enlarged  views,  or  draw  compre- 
hensive conclusions.  Guided  by  sensation  more  than  by  rea- 
son, it  judges  from  exceptions,  not  from  rules ;  because  the 
rarity  of  exceptions  obtrudes  their  notice  upon  the  senses,  and 
rules  are  matter  for  reflection.  It  has  not  therefore  the  greatness 
and  stability,  the  perseverance,  the  solidity  necessary  for  practical 
and  established  liberty.  It  may  oppose  tyranny,  it  may  pull. down 
despotism,  for  these  are  works  of  destruction ;  but  there  is  little 
chance  while  it  remains  as  it  is,  that  it  will  put  any  thing  better  in 
their  place.  The  French  S9avants,  by  the  splendour  of  whose 
renown  the  world  has  been  dazzled,  are  the  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  knowledge  in  the  country ;  neither  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  a  few  among  a  very  active  people  should  advance  most 
rapidly,  as  soon  as  their  vivacity  can  submit  to  be  confined  within 
the  severer  limits  of  scientific  truth.  But  grand  and  comprehen- 
sive views  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  sober,  rational 
practicability  are  always  wanting. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  said  against  the  proba- 
bility of  liberty  in  France,  deduced  from  the  past  history  of  that 
country,  and  which,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  to  contain  the  most 
discouraging  prognostics  we  have  met  with  in  the  annals  of  any 
European  nation,  we  are  not  so  hardened  in  our  opinions  as  to- 
tally to  exclude  the  possibility  of  success.     Sad  indeed  would  be 
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the  lot  of  mortals  if  they  nisver  could  improve.  We  most  con- 
scientiously believe  in  the  reformation  of  all  our  fellow-creatures; 
pmd  we  hold  their  amendment  to  be  more  certain,  as  their  repent-* 
ance  is  more  sincere,  and  their  contrition  more  hearty.  But 
eifpiations  such  as  these  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  a 
better  condition  in  the  system  of  society;  and  human  prosperity 
must  be  secured  by  principles  more  active.  Those  constitute, ^o 
to  say,  the  theory  of  moral  regeneration;  but  on  earth,  all  is  prac- 
tice. What  we  require,  before  we  can  give  up  our  opinion,  is  not 
merely  sorrow  for  the  past,  but  a  total  and  fundamental  refonn  pf 
character  and  mind.  New  hearts  must  be  infused  into  the  peo- 
ple unused  to  liberty,  before  they  can  be  free ;  and  it  is  in  their 
actions  that  we  read  their  hearts.  We  expept,  then,  that  die  ad? 
¥Ocates  who  support  an  opposite  doctriqe  from  ours,  and  maintain 
the  aptitude  of  the  French  nation  for  liberty,  should  point  oi|t  to 
us  such  a  change  in  their  actions — not  in  their  v^ords,  their  profes? 
^ions,  their  declamations — not  in  their  laws,  their  institutions,  their 
forms  of  government — as  may  authorize  a  change  in  our  opiniops* 
We  should  be  the  first  and  the  most  happy  to  submit  to  their  arr 
jguments,  could  they  convince  us  that  the  late  political  troubles 
of  France  had  been  attended  by  a  real  and  practical  diminution 
pf  moral  and  political  ill  to  that  country  only — for  we  will  not  be 
too  unreasonable  on  the  score  of  benefits  conferred  on  other 
pations — that  the  pretexts  upon  which  the  French  revolution  was 
grounded,  really  were  its  causes ;  that,  by  it,  the  past  vices  of  the 
pation  had  been  reformed,  or  its  past  virtues  strengthened ;  that 
new  virtues  had  been  engendered ;  that  in  a  human  sense  the 
porrectiqn  of  evils  had  been  pursued  by  no  animosities,  and  ani- 
mosity followed  by  no  blood ;  that  abuses  h^d  not  been  sup- 
planted by  crimes,  and  partial  ill  by  general  desolation;  that 
justice,  if  not  robbed  of  all  its  severity,  had  retained  none  which 
the  public  good  did  not  demand ;  that  war,  if  not  stripped  of  all 
its  dreadful  engines,  had  practised  no  superfluous  modes  of 
misery ;  that  civil  discord  had  lost  its  fury,  and  revenge  its  stings, 
and  duplicity  its  wiles ;  that  the  new  champions  of  new  freedom 
had  directed  their  ingenuity  to  diminish,  not  to  encrease  the  sad 
stores  of  human  afiliction ;  that  their  generosity  had  not  been  uni- 
versal spoliation,  their  liberty  not  licentiousness,  their  equality 
not  envy,  their  philanthropy  not  vengeance,  their  fraternity  not 
the  clasp  oif  death  ;  that  toleration  had  some  pther  origin  beside 
the  belief  in  no  God ;  that  incredulity  lij^d  not  erected  its  inquisi- 
tion to  exterminate  all  who  were  guilty  of  religion ;  and  that  Athe- 
ism had  not  kindled  its  fires  of  persecution,  hotter  than  the  flames 
of  intolerance.  What  we  ask  surely  is  not  n^uch ;  and  we  stand 
eager  and  anxious  to  be  refuted.  The  ordinary  feelings  of  hu- 
manity would  be  sufiicieut  to  make  us  ardently  desire  to  be  con- 
victed 
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victed  of  error;  but  we  can  assume  a  position  more  direct,  one, 
of  which  the  least  delicate  inquisitors  of  moral  motives  own  the 
ii^uence :  England  hardly  has  a  dearer  interest  than  that  our 
opinion  should  not  be  correct.  As  the  welfare  of  the  good  is 
promoted  by  good  men;  as  the  interest  of  the  virtuous  is  to  live 
among  the  virtuous;  of  peaceful  provinces  to  have  peaceful 
neighbours ;  of  commercial  nations  to  lie  near  opulent  empires  ; 
so  it  is  the  interest  of  free  states  to  be  surrounded  by  free 
states.  The  native  rights  of  mankind  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
men  who  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  liberty.  The  higher  France 
shall  rise,  then,  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  the  higher  Britain  will 
be  carried ;  and,  as  we  do  not  think  our  present  horizon  is  the 
verge  of  earth,  exquisitely  as  we  are  gratified  by  the  possession 
of  the  good  it  encircles,  we  hope  and  trust,  nay,  we  are  confi- 
dent, that  the  species  has  yet  much  possible  progress  allotted  to 
it,  in  that  boundless  space,  whose  centre  is  every  where,  but 
whose  circumference,  like  the  Riphean  mountains  of  antiquity,, 
recede  indefinitely  as  mankind  advances.  Perhaps  since  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  but  surely  during  the  last  and  wisest 
centuries,  Britain  has  stood  foremost  in  the  infinite  course  of  rea- 
son. It  is  she  who  has  carried  the  undiscovered  centre  forwards, 
and  made  the  inscrutable  circumference  expand.  She  is  the  fore- 
most beacon  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  the  best  security  that  her 
lights,  and  with  them  those  of  all  mankind,  shall  not  be  extmguished 
is,  that  other  nations  shall  follow  and  contemplate.  The  nearest 
in  place  we  should  hope  to  see  the  nearest  in  emulation ;  and  that 
wilsdom,  virtue,  and  liberty  should  confirm  to  us  the  associates 
and  competitors  which  vicinity  had  given ;  in  order  that  what  is 
termed  art  in  the  construction  of  society,  may  not  be  opposed  to 
nature.  It  is  by  these  principles  that  we  would  be  Judged;  and 
if,  in  the  desire  to  impress  upon  others  the  warm  conviction  which 
we  feel  ourselves,  and  in  which  both  mind  and  soul  participate, 
some  bitterness  has  escaped  us,  it  is  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  not 
of  malignity.  The  nation  we  wish  to  know  the  most  improved, 
is  France.  France  is  the  country  which,  next  to  our  own,  we  have 
the  most  immediate  interest  to  see  happy,  tranquil,  moral,  wise,  and 
free ;  in  peace  with  ourselves,  in  harmony  with  the  world ;  and  if, 
when  we  do  not  find  our  wishes  realized,  when,  on  the  contrary^ 
we  know  them  to  be  frustrated  in  every  point,  we  dwell  upon  the 
theme ;  we  speak  in  disappointment^  not  in  envy ;  in  affliction, 
not  in- hatred. 
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A. 

JEsciiYLus,  character  of  the  Tragedies  of, 
505 — particuiari}^  of  his  Agumeninon,  506 
— notice  of  his  various  editors,  507 — Ob- 
servations on  Dr.  Blomfield's  edition, 
509--529. 

Affection  (Maternal),  anecdote  of,  369 — 
371, 

Agriculture  of  Fczzan,  34. 

Agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on,  466 — drawn  up  with  great  abi- 
lity, 477 — substance  of  the  corn  laws 
stated,  478 — complaints  of  agricultural 
distress  admitted  to  be  well  founded,  t6. 
—•its  causes  stated,  1.  alteration  in  the 
value  of  currency,  480 — 2,  3,  excess  of 
supply  as  compared  with  demand,  and 
the  gctierul  derangement  produced  in  the 
last  thirty  years  in  commercial  relations, 
and  the  application  of  capital,  and  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  480^-485 — 4.  the 
operation  of  the  present  corn  laws,  486 
—-491 — necessity  of  abolishing  them,  491 
— the  nature  and  expediency  of  a  pro- 
tecting duty  on  foreign  corn  considered, 
'  49l — 501 — answers  and  objections  to 
the  prayers  of  the  agricultural  petitions 
for  the  protection  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions, equal  to  the  protection  given  to 
manufactures,  501 — 503 — objections  to 
the  warehousing  system  obviated,  503 — 
concluding  remarks,  504. 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  character  of,  147  — 
specimens  of  the  tale,  148 — 152 — slrlc 
tures  on  the  work,  153. 

Apocryphal  New  Testament,  347 — disin- 
genuity  of  infidels,  348 — 349 — remarks 
on  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  348 — 350 — when,  and 
in  what  manner  it  was  settled,  351 — no- 
tice of  the  attacks  of  it  by  Hobbes  and 
Toland,  352,  353— disingenuity  of  the 
editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament 
exposed,  354,  355,  356 — the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary, 
proved  by  internal  and  external  evidence, 
357—360 — and  of  the  Protevangelium, 
361,  36^ — specimens  of  these  forged 
productions,  363. 

Architecture,  importance  of,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  117 — the  earliest  traces  of 


English  architecture  to  be  sought  in  Nor' 
niandy,  t6.  118 — principal  features  of 
Norman  architecture,  118,  119 — sepul- 
chral ornaments  of  Scotland,  sketched  by 
Pagan  Danes,  t6. — differences  between 
the  Norman  buildings,  and  those  in  other 
parts  of  France,  accounted  for,  120 — 122 
— character  of  the  Norman.  Romanesque 
style,  123 — specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  at  Falaise,  123, 124 — otlier 
Norniait  castles  of  Normandy,  124, 125 
— early  architecture  of  Spain,  1 25 — Bur- 
gundian  order  of  architecture,  126 — spe- 
cimen of  French  domestic  architecture  at 
Rouen,  127 — description  of  the  palaisde 
just  ice  there,  128, 129 — and  of  the  church 
of  St.  Ouen,  130,  131 — and  of  the  ca- 
thedral there,  132,  133 — characteristics 
of  the  French  Gothic,  134, 135— sepul- 
chral monuments  of  Normandy,  136 — 
Druidical  monuments,  137 — the  pointed 
Gothic  or  English  architecture  invented 
there,  139 — 142 — supposed  eastern  ori- 
gin of  the  Gothic  arch  considered,  144 — 
remarks  thereon,  145 — 146. 

Arms,j3umber  of,  furnished  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  1803  to  1816,  93, 

Army,  (British)  defects  jn,  79,  80 — reme- 
died, 80— military  colleges  for,  80,  81 
— improvements  in  its  dress  and  disci- 
pline, 81,  82 — its  gallant  exploits  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  83,  84 — homage 
paid  to  it  by  an  intelligent  French  tra- 
veller, 8;),  86 — his  remarks  on  the  ca- 
valry of,  90 — losses  of,  during  the  late 
wars,  91 — practice  school  at  Chatham, 
for  the  instruction  of  sappers  and  miners, 
92 — exposition  of  prevalent  mistakes  re- 
lative to  the  amount  of  the  peace  esta- 
blishment of,  94. 

Astronomical  Observations,  made  in  Cap- 
tain Parry*s  voyage  to  the  North  Pole, 
204. 

Atmospherical  electricity  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  .remaiks  on,  231. 

Atures,  (Missions  of)  causes  of  the  depo- 
pulation of,  369. 

Aurora  Borealis,  (appearance  of)  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  200. 

Ayuke,  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Tartars,  ac- 
count of,  422,  423. 

Bath 
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B. 

Bath  Waters,  effects  of,  931,  9%9, 

Beauty,  criterion  of,  in  Africa,  97 — de- 
scriptiou  of  Captain  Ly  on*s  interview  with 
one,  ^S. 

Behriiig's  Straits,  probabiJity  of  a  passage 
through,  212,  «1 3. 

Blonifield,  (Dr.  C.J.)  iEschyli  Agamemnon, 
505 — notice  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this 
Tragedy,  507 — character  of  this  edition, 
ib. — vindication  of  Stanley,  from  Dr.  B.*s 
charge  of  being  a  plagiary,  507, 508 — cri- 
tical remarks  on  Dr.  B.'s  lections  and 
notes,  509—529. 

Button's  (John)  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Archi- 

-  tecture  of  Great  Britain,  1 1 2 — character 
of  his  work,  116. —  See  Architecture, 

Buxton  Waters,  properties  of,  219— effects 
of  the  Buxton  bath,  226. 

Burgundian  order  of  Architecture,  126. 

C. 

Calcutta,  importance  of  the  mission  college 
at,  452,  453. 

Calderon,  the  Spanish  dramatic  poet,  ge- 
neral character  of,  12 — 14 — strictures  on 
his  plays  founded  on  common  life,  15 — 
17 — on  his  historical  dramas,  17 — 19 — 
on  his  mythological  and  classical  plays, 
19 — and  on  his  religious  plays,  21 — par- 
ticularly his  'Devocion  de  la  Cruz,'  21, 
22 — estimate  of  his  comic  genius,  22 — 
and  of  his  tragic  powers,  23,  24. 

Calvinists,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  France, 
567,  568. 

Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  observations, 
on,  348—351 — futile  attacks  of  it  by 
Hobbes  and  Toland,  352,  353; 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  review'  of  Notes  on, 
453,  454 — importance  of  this  colony,  ibr 
— vindication  of  the  character  of  the 
Hottentots,  454 — actual  condition  of  the 
slaves,  455 — and  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
456,  457 — account  of  the  Dutch  boors, 
458,  459 — character  of  the  female  sex 
at  the  Cape,  459,  460 — situation  and 
prospects  of  the  English  settlers,  460, 
461 — necessity  of  adopting  the  English 
laws  in  this  colony,  462,  463 — lenity 
and  humanity  of  the  Dutch  laws,  464 — 
remarks  on  the  staple  productions  of  the 
Cape,  464 — 466. 

Capital,  application  of,  to  the  cultivation  of 
land,  investigated,  468 — 477. 

Castles,  (Nprman)  at  Falaise,  described, 
123, 124 — architecture  of  other  Norman 
castles,  124, 125. 

Cervantes,  character  of,  as  a  dramatist,  5 — 
analysis  of  his  Numancia,  with  specimens, 
.     6--12. 


Charles  I.  (King),  remarks  on  the  accusa- 
tions against,  297 — liis  protestations  of 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  his  subjects,  t6* 
— his  reflections  on  signing  the  bills  for 
Strafford's  execution,  and  prolonging  the 
parliament,  298,  299 — is  unprepared  for 
a  civil  war,  300 — his  array  defeated  at 
the  battles  of  Marston  Moor,  301.— and 
of  Naseby,5ll,  312 — his  cabinet  seized, 
and  letters  published,  312 — reflections  of 
the  King  upon  this  conduct  of  the  rebels, 
312,  313 — is  betrayed  and  sold  by  the 
Scotch,  316 — reflections  on  their  con- 
duct, 317 — barbarous  treatment  of  him 
by  Joyce,  321 — unfeeling  conduct  of 
Cromwell  on  his  death,  320. 

Cheltenham  waters,  effects  of,  221,  222. 

China,  population  of,  414— advantages  and 
defects  of,  41 5 — reverence  of  theChiuese 
for  their  emperor,  415,  416 — abstract  of 
the  will  of  the  Emperor  Kia-Kiwg, 
416,  417 — and  of  the  proclamation  of 
bis  successor,  418. 

Christmas,  beautiful  reflections  on,  58. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  suggestions  to, 
452. 

Cochrane  (Capt.),  notice  "of  the  exploratory 
travels  of,  in  the  Northern  Regions,  213, 
214. 

Cold,  instance  of  the  extraordinary  effects 
of,  189—193. 

Commissary  Court,  in  Scotland,  origin  of, 
232 — its  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  di- 
vorce, 233 — 236 — remarks  thereon,  243, 
244. 

Contract,  law  of,  considered,  in  reference 
to  marriage  and  divorce,  254 — 256— 
objections  to  that  law,  257. 

Corn  (foreign),  the  expediency  of  im- 
posing a  duty  on,  to  protect  the  British 
agriculturist,  491 — 501. 

Corn  Laws,  substance  of,  stat^,  478 — 
their  operation  considered,  486 — 491 — 
necessity  of  abolishing  them,  491. 

Cotman  (J.  S.),  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  112 — character  of  the 
work,  115.     See  Architecture, 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  Memoirs  of,  by  Oliver 
and  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  others,  279 
— characters  of  these  works,  ib* — de- 
scent of  the  Protector,  ib.  280 — his  pa- 
rents and  birth,  281 — anecdotes  of  his 
early  years  and  education,  282,  283 — 
goes  to  Cambridge,  .284^ his  character 
at  the  University,  ib. — his  conduct  to- 
wards his  uncle,  285 — marries,  ib, — his 
hostility  to  the  established  church,  286 
— returned  to  Parliament,  ib, — state  of 
England  in  1635,  2.87,  288— Cromwell 
disappointed  of  sailing  to  America,  283 
— extract  of  a  letter  of  his,  289 — pro- 
tects 
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leclf  tke  pioMcated  notHconfimdil 
|>raicher*,  ih, — hi»  parliameiitarj  con 
duct,  290^— his  apncinuice  and  befaftTivur 
in  the  Long  Pariianiciit,  891— reauurks 
on  the  state  of  parties,  with  reference  to 
the  condenwation  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford,  f94,  i95— condoct  of  the  Fariia. 
meat  contrasted  with  that  of  King 
Charles  L  ±96,  t97— conduct  of  Haap- 
den,  Cromwell,  and  their  assodatrs,  299 
— appointed  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
at  the  oomroenoerocnt  of  the  ctril  war, 
500 — hb  reflections  on  his  conduct  in 
that  capacity,  301 — his  mode  of  training 
and  trjring  the  courage  of  his  men,  90} 
— seises  Cambridge  for  the  Parliament, 
and  keeps  down  Uie  neighhonring  couii- 
ties,  303— rdieres  Gainsborough,  ib, — 
remarks  on  hb  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Marston-Moor,  304— b  disliked  by  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  305 — 
quarrels  with  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
306— is  disliked  by  the  Scotch,  who 
cabal  against  him,  307 — conduct  of 
Cromwell  with  regard  to  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  308,  309 — skill  with  which 
he  rendered  others  subservient  to  hb 
own  purposes,  310 — defeats  the  royal 
army  at  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor,  312 
— state  of  parties  after  the  total  discoro- 
fiture  of  the  royal  armies,  318 — 328 — 
his  unfeeling  conduct  after  the  murder  of 
Charles  I.  330— defeats  the  royalists  in 
Ireland,  332— and  the  Scotch  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dunbar,  333 — and  Charles  II.  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  3S5,  336 — 
tamed  out  the  Parliament,  and  procures 
one  to  be  nominated,  consisting  of  his 
own  creatures,  338,  339 — assumes  t^e 
protectorship,  339 — remarks  on  his  po- 
licy, foreign  and  domestic,  339 — 344 — 
hb  wretched  state  of  mind  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  345,  346 — con- 
cluding reflections,  347. 

D. 

Pe  la  Rue  (Abb6),  Essai  Historique  sur  la 
Mile  de  Caen,  112— K:haracter  of  the 
work,  115, 116. 

Dip  of  the  Magnetic  needle,  remarks  on, 
202. 

Distress,  agricultural,  existence  of,  acknow- 
ledged, 478 — its  causes,  480 — ^91. 

Divorce,  Reports  of  Actions  in,  229 — col- 
lision between  the  law  of  England  and 
Scotland  concerning,  ib,  230 — account 
of  the  Commissary  or  Consistorial  Court, 
232 — jurisdiction  of  the  Commissaries, 
233—236 — abstracts  of  cases  before 
them,  237 — 242 — remarks  on  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court,  245-»and  on  mter-> 


national  law,  244^248 — considerations 
on  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdicfion,  or  the  bw 
of  that  country,  where  the  suit  u 
brought,  249 — 252— objections  to  that 
law,  252 — 254 — Cimaderations  on  the 
Law  of  the  Contract,  or  of  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  marriage  was  consti- 
tuted, 254 — 256— objections  to  that  law, 
257 — considerations  on  the  Law  of  the 
Residence,  or  of  Domicil,  259,  260 — 
objections  to  that  law,  261 — 264 — the 
question  considered,  what  effect  shaU  be 
given  by  courts  of  justice,  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  emjnre,  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Scotch  courts,  when  pronounoed,  265 — 
272. 

Drama  (Spanbh),  collection  of  the  produc- 
tions of,  1 — why  little  known  bevond  the 
precincts  of  Spnn,  ik — resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  the  early  Englbh  dramatic 
productions,  f — circumstances  in  which 
they  differ,  3,  4 — judidoos  remark  of 
Lord  Holland  on  Lope  de  Vega,  appli- 
cable to  the  Spanish  drama  generally,  4, 
5 — character  of  Cervantes  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  5 — analysis  of  his  Numancia,  with 
specimens,  6 — 12 — character  of  Caldc- 
ron,  12—14 — remarks  on  his  plays  of 
common  life,  15— 17— on  his  historical 
dramas,  17 — 19 — on  his  mythokigical 
and  classical  plays,  19 — and  on  his  reli- 
gious ^ays,  20,  21 — particularly  his 
*  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,'  21,  22 — coniic 
powers  of  Calderou,  22 — hb  tragic 
powers,  23,  24. 

Ducarel  (Rev.  Dr.),  Anglo-Norman  Anti- 
quities, character  of,  114. 

Dudley  (Rev.  John),  Dissertation  on  the 
Identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  25 — 
laudabJe  motives  of  hb  publication,  45 — 
examination  of  hb  argument  for  such 
identity,  from  the  Argonautics  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  46 — 50< 

Dupin  (M.),  Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne,  67 — plan  of  his  work,  85 — his 
homage  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
army,  86,  87 — 89 — strictures  on  his  ti- 
rade on  our  alleged  inhiimamty  to  pri- 
soners of  war,  87,  88 — hb  remarks  on 
our  cavalry,  90 — on  the  amount  of  our 
annual  losses  during  the  season  of  war- 
fare, 91 — hb  tribute  to  our  military  col- 
leges and  schools,  92— especially  that  for 
sappers  and  miners,  ib, — number  of  arms 
furnbhed  by  Britain,  from  1803  to  1816, 
93— notice  of  the  author's  errors,  ib*  94. 

E. 
East  India  College,  importance  of  a  Chi- 
nese Professor  at,  426. 

Esqufanaux, 
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Esquimaux,  honourable  character  of  some, 
196. 

Etonian  (The),  95 — motives  of  the  publica- 
tion, ib, — specimens  of  its  tales  in  prose, 
96 — 101 — remarks  on  its  criticisms,  102 
— and  on  its  poetry,  ib,$  103 — specimens, 
104. 

F. 

Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  character  of, 
426,  427. 

Falaise,  specimen  of  Military  Architecture 
at,  123,  124. 

Ferguson  (James),  Reports  of  Decisions  in 
Actions  of  Divorce,  229.     See  Divorce. 

Fezzau,  population  of.  Si — character  and 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  32,  33 — agri- 
culture, 33 — revenues  of  the  sovereign, 
ib.  34— its  capital,  Mourtouk,  described, 
34 — dress  of  the  women,  35 — poetry  of 
the  Fezzauers,  36 — geology  of  this  coun- 
try, 36,  37. 

Fox  (Mr.  alterwards  Lord  Holland),  charac- 
ter of,  40S. 

France,  Revolution  of,  in  1789,  traced  in 
its  previous  history,  536 — 550 — notice  of 
the  States-General,  and  their  influence, 
551 — 556 — proceedings  of  the  notables 
and  parliaments,  557,  558 — nature  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  558 — 
progress  of  the  Albigenses,  559 — sangui- 
nary conduct  of  the  Inquisition  at  Tou- 
louse, 560 — and  of  the  French  at  their 
deliberative  assemblies,  563,  564 — ra- 
vages of  the  Jacquerie  and  others,  566, 
.567 — cruelly  of  Francis  I.  towards  the 
Caivinists,  567,  568 — causes  that  unfit 
the  French  for  liberty,  569,  570— cha- 
racter  of  French  literature,  571 — and  in- 
tellect, 573 — connexion  between  the  li- 
berty of  France  and  England,  574 — 576. 

French  domestic  architecture,  specimens 
of  at  Rouen,  notices  of,  127 — 133 — 
characteristics  of  the  French  Gothic  style, 
134, 135. 

Frisell  (Mr.),  de  la  Constitution  d'Angle- 
terre,  534. 

Funerals,  rural,  beautiful  remarks  on,  56, 57. 

G, 

Geography,  important  discoveries  in,  re- 
sulting from  Capt.  Parry*s  voyage,  207. 

Geology  of  the  Mountains  of  Soudah,  30 — 
of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  36,  37— of  the 
Arctic  regions,  ^06. 

George  II.  character  of,  397 — 399. 

George  III.  character  of,  399,  400— re- 
marks thereon,  400,  401 — notice  of  his 
various  tutors,  395,  396. 
Gharian  Mountains,  notice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  26. 
GQlies's  (Dr.)  History  of  Greece,  character 
of,  154. 
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Good  Hope.    See  Cape  ofOood  Ht>pe. 

Gos))el  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  proved  to  b« 
spurious,  357 — 360. 

Gothic  Arcliitecture  of  France,  characterise 
tics  of,  134,  135 — the  pointed  gothic,  or 
English  architecture,  invented  in  Nor- 
mandy, 139 — 142 — supposed  eastern  ori- 
gin of  tlie  gothic  arch  considered,  144 — 
146. 

Greece,  character  of  the  different  histo. 
rians  of,  154 — particularly  Dr.  Gillies,  ib. 
—and  Mr.  Miribrd,  ib.  155,  156--with 
what  spirit  the  history  of  Greece  ought 
to  be  written,  156 — 158 — plan  of  a  phi- 
losophical history  of  that  country,  1 69 — 
174. 

Gunn  (Rev.  W.),  Inquiry  into  the  orig?a 
of  gothic  architecture,  112 — character 
of  the  work,  116. 

H. 

Hampden,  character  and  conduct  of,  293, 
294, 

Harrogate  Waters,  properties  of,  221 

Historians  (modern),  of  Greece,  remarks  on, 
154, 155. 

History  (philosophical),  of  Greece,  idea  of, 
169^174. 

Holland  (Lord),  judicious  remark  of,  on 
Lope  de  V^ega,  4,  5 

Hoole's  Translation  of  Tasso,  strictures  on, 
427.      • 

Hoon,  a  towi\  of  Fezzan,  notice  of,  30. 

Hottentots,  character  of,  vindicated,  464. 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland  (MM.  de),  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions,  vol.  v.  365 — arrival  of, 
at  the  village  of  San  Juan  Nepomuceno 
de  los  At  ores,  366 — notice  of  the  Rapids 
of  Matura,  ib. — remarks  on  the  propaga- 
tion and  intensity  of  sound,  367 — de- 
scription of  the  scenery  around  Alures, 
367,  368 — causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  Mission  of  Atures,  369 — especially 
of  the  tertian  fevers,  371 — ntanners  of 
the  Indians,  around  the  cataract  of  May- 
pures,372 — anecdote  of  a  jaguar  or  tiger, 
373 — torment  of  insects,  374 — philoso- 
phical view  of  the  various  productions  of 
the  earth,  374,  375 — philosophical  view 
of  the  productions  of  the  different  coan- 
tries  of  the  earth,  ST6,  377 — notice  of 
the  coloured  waters  of  certain  great  rivers, 
37t,  378— and  of  the  Pirijao  palm,  378 
— Missions  of  the  Oroonoko,  378— sin- 
gular vegetable  substance,  called  dapit- 
cho,  379 — probable  origin  of  the  Ama- 
zons of  South  America,  381 — deplorable 
state  of  the  Christian  settlements  on  the 
Cassiquiare,  382 — instances  of  caiuii- 
balism,  382,  383 — notic'e  of  the  mission 
of  Esmeralda,    384— of  the   vegetable 

Q  poison. 
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poison,  ralleii  carare,  3a5^or  the  juvia, 
a  species  of  {Mlm,  t6.  386— notice  of  the 
cavern  of  Ataniipe,  the  lepulchre  of  an 
entire  Indiun  tril)e,  589,  990. 
Hunt  (Rev.  J*.  H.),  Translation  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered  by,  426 — defects 
and  advantages  of  his  version,  4it7,  438 
— specimens  of  it  with  remarlis,  431 — 
437. 

I. 
Ignomnce  (pharmaceutical),  instance  of, 

«17. 
Indian,  extraordinary  instance  of  maternal 
affection  in,  369 — 47 1 — of  the  Missions 
of  tli«  Atures,  369. 
Infidels,  disingenuity   of,    exposed,   348, 

349. 
Inquisition,  barbarities  of,  at  Toulouse,  560. 
Intellect  (French,)  character  of,  573. 
International  law,  remarks  on,  in  mutters 
of  divorce,  244— 1i?48. 

J. 
Jacquerie,  ravages  of,  in  France,  566. 
Jurisdiction,  law  of,  in  matters  of  divorce, 
considered,  249 — 252— objections  to  it, 
252—254. 

L. 
Land,  the  application  of  capital  to  tlie  cul- 
tivation of,  considered  and  explained, 
468—477. 
Leamington  waters,  properties  of,  221. 
liberties,  boasted,  of  the  Gallicati  Church, 
558 — circumstances  that  unfit  the  French 
for  liberty,  569,  570. 
literature, (French)  character  of,  571, 572. 
Lung    Parliament,    reflections    of    King 
Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  I^ud,  on  the 
bill  for  perpetuating,  <^98,  299. 
Lope  de  Vega,  judicious  remark  of  Lord 

Holland  on,  4,  5. 
Lyon,  (Capt.  G.  F.)  Narrative  of  Travels 
in  Northern  Africa,  25 — its  general  cha- 
racter, t6. — notice  of  the  author  and 
liis  associates,  ifr. — iKXice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Gharian  Mountains,  26 — 
tricks  of  the  Maraboots,  27 — departure 
of  Captain  Lyon  iur  Mourzouk,.  ih, — 
interview  with  an  African  beauty » 28^ 
arrivei  at  Sockna,  29 — description  of 
that  town,and  its  inhabitants,  29 — notice 
of  the  town  of  Hoon,  30 — geological 
structure  of  the  Soudah  mouritains,  20 — 
effects  of  the  intense  heat  on  dead  bo- 
dies,  30,  31 — arrives  in  the  country  of 
Fezzan,  31 — its  population^  ih. — charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  32^  33 
— agriculture,  33 — revenue»of  the  so¥e« 
reign,  ib.  34 — description  of  the  capital,. 
Mourzouk,  i6.— dress  of  tlie  women,  S5. 
— poetry  of  the  Fezzaners,.  35,  S6 — geo- 
\ogy  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  36i  37 — 


description  of  the  anthor's  house  at 
Mourzouk,  38 — his  unpleasant  situation, 
38 — generous  conduct  of  a  Moor  to 
him,  39 — death  and  interment  of  his 
companion,  Mr.  Ritchie,  ih,  40 — ac- 
count of  the  slave-hunters  and  slave* 
dealers  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  42,  43 
— notice  of  the  Tuarick  people,  44 — tra- 
ditions of  the  natives,  %b. — their  opinion 
of  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the 
NUeof£gypt,45. 

M. 

Malvern  Waters,  properties  of,  220. 

Maraboots,  tricks  of,  27. 

Magnetic  Needle,  remaHis  on  the  dip  and 
variation  of,  202. 

Marty n,  (Rev., Henry)  Memoir  of,  437 — 
remarks  on  the  benevolence  and  disin- 
terestedness of  a  pious  missionary,  437, 
438 — accoiuit  of  Mr.  Martyn's  earlier 
years,  439 — distinguishes  himself  at 
Cambridge,  ib, — embarks  for  India,  441 
— arrives  at  Dinapore,  442 — notice  of 
his  labours  there,  443 — reasons  why 
they  were  unsuccessful,  444  —  arrival 
of  Mr.  Martyn  at  Shiraz,  445— dis- 
putes with  the  Mftltoiniuedan  doctors, 
446,  447 — completes  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  In  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, 448 — results  of  his  Missionary 
labours  in  Persia,  450 — testimonies  of 
Persians  to  his  exemplary  character^  450, 
note — remarks  on  the  most  probable 
means  of  spreading  Christianity  in  Per- 
sia, 451,  452. 

Matlock  waters,  properties  of,  220. 

Meteorological  Journal  of  the  Hecla,  with 
remarks,  197 — 200. 

Mineral  Waters,  classification  of,  219 — 
alterative  waters,  t6. — properties  of  the 
Buxton  waters,  ih. — effects  of  the  Bux- 
ton bath,  226 — of  those  of  Matlock  and 
Malvern,  220 — notice  of  the  aperient 
waters  of  Harrogate,  ib, — af  Leamington, 
221— of  Cheltenham,  ».  222.— princi- 
pal chalybeate  waters»223 — Bath  water, 
ib.  224— Tunbridge  water,  225— Niton 
water^  223  and  noie — bint  to  dyspeptic 
patients,  228. 

Ministry,  obser\'ations  on  the  intrigues 
for  formings  during  the  latter  years  of 
George  IL,  404 — 411. 

Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  importance  of, 
452,  453. 

Missiona^v^  admirable  advice  to,  444. 

Mitford,(Wm.)  History  of  Greece,  154— 
strictures  on  his  style  and  manner,  ib* 
155,  156 — with  what  spirit  history  onght 
to  be  written,  156,  157,  158 — account 
of  the  Macedonian  government,    1.^9» 

160— 
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l^O^inconsisteitcies  in  the  narrative  of 
Alexamter's  warfare  with  the  barbarous 
nations,  161 — and  of  the  conspiracy 
against  his  authority,  164 — 166— speci- 
mens of  the  author's  narrative,  163, 164 
— his  meagre  account  of  NearehusS  ei- 
pedition,  167 — proper  objects  of  atten- 
tention  to  a  philosophical  historian,  169, 
—174. 

Monuments  (sepulchral)  of  Normandy, 
136 — Druidical  monuments  there,  137. 

Morgan,  (Lady),  Italy,  529 — reasons  for 
not  analyzing  her  work,  ib.  530 — puffs 
direct,  announcing  it,  531 — 533 — notice 
of  her  Letter  to  the  Reviewers,  533,  534. 

Mourzouk,  the.capitalof  Fezzan,  described, 
34. 

Muckni,  (Bey  of  Mourzouk,)  reception  of 
at  Sockna,  29 — by  what  means  he  ac- 
quired i^tower,  31 — is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  office,  32. 

Needle  (Magnetic),  observations  on  the  dip 
and  variation  of,  202. 

Newcastle  (Duke  of),  character  of,  401, 
402. 

Niger  and  Nile,  opinion  of  the  natives  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  on  the  supposed 
identity  of,  45— examination  of  an  ar- 
gument in  support  of  that  identity,  de- 
duced from  the  Argoriautics  of  ApoUo- 
nius  Rhodius,  46 — 50. 

Niton  water,  analysis  and  properties  of, 
223. 

Normnn  Architecture. —  See  Architecture* 

North  Georgia  Gazette,  notice  of,  190. 

North  Pole,  voyage  for  the  discovery  of. 
See  Parry* 

Ouen  (St)  church  of,  described,  130, 131. 

P. 

Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen,  described,  128, 
129. 

Parry  (Capt.  W.  E.)  voyage  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  North  West  passage,  175 — 
character  of  his  work,  177 — progreto  ot 
the  voyage,  till  the  entrance  of  the  dis- 
covery ships  Info  the  Polar  sea,  at  Sir 
James  Lancaster's  Sound,  177 — 182 — 
Wellington  channel  discovered,  183 — 
Bounty  cape,  134 — dangerous  situation 
of  the  Griper,  186— the  discovery  ships 
laid  up  for  the  winter,  187 — judicious 
provisions  of  Captain  Parry  for  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  his  crews,  188 — dra- 
matic performances  of  the  ofiKcers,  189 — 
North  Georgia  Gazette  published  by 
them,  190 — description  of  a  winter's  day 
in  the  Arctic  sea,  191 — the  progress  of 
the  scurvy  arrested  by  Captain  Parry's 


judicious  treatment,  199 — retom  of 
spring,  j  194— progress  of .  the  •  ships. .  in 
jgetting  ouit  to  sea,  195 — honoursible  cha- 
racter of  some  E^olmaux,  ^96-^ab- 
stract  of  tiie  I^ecla's  Mejteorologi^alJour- 
nal,  with  remarks,  197-t2P0 — appear- 
ance of  the  Aurora  Borealis^  |{pO — re- 
marks OB  the  atmospherical  ele<!teicity  Af 
the  Arctic  regionsj,  ^01— on  tlie  dip  and 
variation  of  the  magnetip  fie^ie,  2P2~- 
notice  gf  the  astronomical  pbscrvaitipiis*. 
204 — natural  history  of  t\\&,.Atctie  re- 

§fohs,  ^d5, 206-r-important  geoffiatpkaauil 
iscoveries'  resjijJxing  /rpm  this  voyj^e, 
207 — probabi^ties  of  aq  opep  sea„At  no 
preat  distance,  from  tJie  .^^9r^h  Gieorgia 
islands,  206 — 2.12— and*  of  .an  Qp«si«ig 
throu^ilBehrin^'s. strait,.  212,  2JS-rrre- 
sults  of  Captain  Parry's  yoyage,,  214^— 
tribute  to  the  adqii|f^b|c  cor^l^ct^fllie 
officers  and  crews,  ^16. 

Persians,  testimony  of,  jtp  t^e  exalted  cha- 
racter of  Mr..  Marty n,  450,.  n^te-r-coo- 
siderations  on  the  VDost  probable  Jvesns 
of  diffusing  Christianity  aiQong  then*. 
451.452. 

Pitt  (Mr.  afterwards  Earl  4^ .  Chatham), 
character  of,  4^1, 412. 

Poietry  of  the  Fezzaners,  specimen  of,  ^, 
36— of  France  and  England  v'ontrasted. 
571. 

Population  of  Fezzan,  31. 

Pott  (Mr.  Archdeacon),  admlral^le  advice, 
of,  to  a  missionary,  444. 

jProtevangefium,  or  gospel  of  James,  sfkori- 
ousness  of,  proved,  361,  362. 

Publications  (Kew)  ii^s  of,  ^73,  676. 

R. 

Residence,  law  of,  in  matters  of  divoice, 
considered,  259,  2(>0— Objections  t»  it, 
261—264. 

Revenues  of  Fezzan,  34. 

Hevolutioh  (French),  traced  iji  its  prfsvioos 
history,  536—500. 

Rickman  (Thomas),  attempt  to  discrimi' 
Mate  the  did^erent  styles  of  English  archi- 
tecture, 1 12— character  pf  the  work,  1  Id; 
See  Architecture, 

Ritchie  (Mr.),  the  prii^cipal  in  th(3  expedi" 
tion  for  exploring  Africa,  death  of,  39— 
his  interment,  407-^haract.er  of»  40,  4|« 

Romanesque  archltecturei,  defied,  t^f 
tfots— character  pf  the  Noripaii  B^ 
manesque,  123. 

Rouen,  notice  of  French  dproestic  archltec* 

^  ture  at,  127 — description  of  the  I'abib 
de  Justice  therp,  1128,129— of  the  cbwrefa 
of  St.  Ouen,  130, 131— and  pf  the  ea« 
thedral,  132«  tS^ 

Sabine, 
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S. 
Sabine  (Capt.)  tribote  ^o  th#  skill  and  ler- 

vioetof,  tl6. 
Scbl^gel  ^M.)  obserratiou  of,  on  the  relU 

giouf  plays  of  Caideron,  90. 
Scotland,  law  of  concerning  diforoe.    See 

Scndamore  (Dr.)  Treatise  on  Mineral  Wa- 
ters,2l6 — remarkson  his  work,  tl8, 219. 
SeeAfmeroi  WaUn, 

Sea,  temperature  of,  177 — the  sea-scanry 
mooeasfully  arrested  in  its  progress,  19t% 

SiRBOudi  (M.)  observation  of,  ou  the  reli- 
gjkms  dnunas  of  Calderon,  tl. 

Skclcb-book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  50 — the 
anthor's  account  of  himself,  52 — Ameri- 
can feelings  towards  Englishmen,  55 — 
rural  funerals,  58 — happy  expression  of 
lentimental  feelings,  56>  57 — legend  of 
Ichabod  Crane  and  the  Sleepy  Hollow, 
61— 65— concluding  remarks  on  the  style 
of  the  work,  66,  67. 

Slave^hunters  and  slave-dealers  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  account  of,  42,  43. 

Slvpes,  condition  of,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  455. 

Sockna,  a  town  of  Feuan,  notice  of,  29. 

Soond,  remarks  on  the  propagation  and  in- 

->    tensity  of,  366. 

Spanish  drama.     See  Drama, 

Stanley,  the  editor  of  .^schylus,  vindicated 
from  tlie  charge  of  plagiarism,  507, 508. 

Staunton  (Sir  George  Thomas),  Translation 
of  a  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to 
-  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Tartars,  414 
—valuable  services  of,  in  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  Chinese  literature,  418 — 
abstract  of  his  narrative  of  the  embassy, 
419 — the  ambassador's  account  of  him- 
self and- his  qualifications,  420 — instruc- 
tions to  him,  421 — account  of  Ayuke, 
Khan  of  the  Tourgouths,  422 — notice  of 
Chinese  pieces  translated  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  423—425. 

Stothard  (Mrs.)  Tour  in  Normandy,  &c. 

,    112— character  of  the  work,  115. 

T. 

Taiao's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  character  of 
the  translators  of,  426, 427 — compa^ii^un 
of  his  hero  with  that  of  the  JEneid,  428 
—430 — specimens  of  Mr.  Hunt's  ver- 
sion of,  with  remarks,  431—437. 

Temperature  of  the  sea,  177. 

Testament  See  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Canon, 

Topographers,  English,  remarks  on,  147. 

Tourgouth  Tartars,  narrative  of  a  Chinese 
Embassy  to  the  Khan  of,  414 — the  am- 
tMissodor's  account  of  himself  and  his 
qualifications,   419,  420 — his    instruc- 


tjons,  421 — notice  of  the  Khan  of  the 

Tourgouths,  422. 
Tripoli,  geology  of,  36,  37. 
Tuarick  people,  notice  of,  44. 
Tunbridge  water,  effects  of,  225. 
Tomer,  (Duwson)  Account  of  a  Tour  in 

Normandy,  112— character  of  it,  115. 

See  Architecture, 

V. 

Variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  observa- 
tions on,  202. 

ViIlemain(M.)  Histoire  de  Cromwell,  279 — 
character  of  the  work,  ib.    See  CromweU. 

Virgil  and  Tasso,  comparison  between,  428. 

W. 

Waldegrave  (Lord),  Memoirs  of,  393 — 
notice  of  the  author,  394,  395 — remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
395 — ^notice  of  various  tutora  of  her  son, 
afterwards  George  III.  395,  396 — cha- 
racter of  George  II.  397—399— of 
George  III.  399,  400 — remarks  thereon, 
400,  401 — character  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  ib,  402 — of  Mr.  Fox,  after- 
wards Lord  Holland,  403 — account  of, 
and  observations  on,  the  uitrigues  for 

{>lace  and  power  which  took  place  in  the 
atter  years  of  George  II.  404 — 411 — 
character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  the  first 
Lord  Chatham,  411,  412 — concluding 
remarks  on  the  editing  of  this  work,  413, 
414. 

War,  sketch  of  the  progress  of,  from  the 
earliest  times,  68 — its  state  in  the  Greek 
republics,  ib* — Macedonian  tactics,  69 — 
Roman  art  of  war,  69,  70 — comparison 
between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  order 
of  battle,  70, 71 — state  of  the  art,  during 
the  middle  ages,  72 — origin  of  the  Eu- 
ropean infantry,  t6. — change  produced  in 
the  art  of  war  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, 73 — improvement  effected  by 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  t6.  74 — no- 
tice of  Vauban  s  System  of  Fortification, 
74,  75 — tactics  of  the  armies  of  republi- 
can France,  76— defects,  in  the  Britbh 
army,  78,  79 — remedied,  80. 

Warehousing  system,  objections  to,  ob- 
viated, 503. 

West  (Mr.),  Essay  on  the  Application  of 
Capital  to  Land,  467 — the  nature  of  that 
application  investigated,  468—477. 

Wheat,  excellent,  (nua  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  464. 

Wines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  observa- 
tions on,  465. 

Winter's  day  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  described, 
191.        "^ 

Women  of  Fezsan,  dress  of,  35. 
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